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CHAPTER  VIII. 

MISSIONS  IN  TIIE  LEVANT,  SYRIA,  AND  ARMENIA. 


Many  lands  have  now  been  passed  in  review,  and  each  has 
proclaimed  in  turn  the  same  unvarying  tale.  We  have  visited 
the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoo,  the  Cingalese  and  the  Maori,  the 
Philippine  and  the  many  tribes  who  people  the  island  world  of 
the  Pacific.  We  have  interrogated  the  Moor  and  the  Copt,  the 
Negro  and  the  Abyssinian  ;  and  now  at  length  the  Kamr  and 
the  Hottentot  have  added  their  voice,  iind  have  told  us  that 
they  too,  in  spite  of  the  mists  which  cloud  both  heart  and' 
brain,  are  learning  to  discriminate  between  the  apostles  of 
Jesus  and  the  emissaries  of  man.  All  have  bowed  in  turn  be- 
fore the  meek  but  fearless  pastors  who  went  amongst  them  bear- 
ing the  Cross,  and  have  confessed,  in  love  or  in  hate,  tliat  they 
indeed  came  from  God ;  while  all  have  agreed  to  spurn,  a« 
only  men  like  themselves,  the  crowd  of  rival  teaoliers  hav:'  •;; 
neither  the  gifts  nor  the  calling  of  apostles,  and  to  utter  the  tes- 
timony which  the  evil  Bpirits  have  so  often  been  forced  to  pro- 
claim by  the  mouth  of  the  heathen,  "  Jesus  I  know,  and  Faul 
I  know,  but  who  are  you  ?"* 

And  now  we  approach  the  regions  where  the  mightiest  races 
of  the  human  familv  have  in  turn  reigned  or  served,  and  the 
lands,  immortal  both  in  sacred  and  profane  story,  where  Chris- 
tianity yielded  its  first  martyrs,  ana  won  its  earliest  triumphs. 
They  have  changed  since  then,  yet  not  us  other  lands  have 
changed ;  for  in  this  mysterious  East,  which  still  silently  rebukes 
by  its  grave  and  solemn  mien  the  fickle  and  clamorous  races  of 
the  West,  even  error  knows  how  to  simulate  the  prerogatives 
of  truth,  and  still  wears  the  same  outward  form,  after  the  lapse 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


of  centuries,  in  which  it  defied  the  sentence  of  God  at  Ephesus 
and  Chalcedon.  The  lessons  of  a  thousand  years,  and  the 
abject  misery  of  the  last  four  hundred,  have  failed  to  admonish 
the  disciples  of  Photius  and  Eutyches  and  Nestorius  ;  until  in 
these  last  days  a  new  call  to  repentance  and  conversion  has 
been  heard  amongst  them,  of  which  we  are  about  to  trace  the 
noble  results.  We  are  going  to  speak  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Syrian,  of  the  Moslem  who  rules  over  both,  and  of  the  Russian 
who  is  planning  in  secret  how  he  may  set  his  heel  on  them  all. 


THB    HEDFTERRANBAN. 

We  have  come  from  Africa,  and  must  therefore  enter  the 
Mediterranean  through  that  famous  strait  at  whose  mouth 
England  keeps  watch  from  her  strongest  fortress.  Let  us  be- 
gin our  new  voyage  from  this  spot;  for  even  in  Gibraltar, 
where  but  a  few  thousand  men  are  crowded  together,  we  shall 
find  one  more  example,  worthy  of  a  moment's  attention,  of  the 
eternal  contrast  between  the  children  of  the  Church  and  the 
children  of  the  world. 

An  Episcopalian  clergyman,  who  had  left  his  flock  in  America, 
but  addressed  to  them  from  every  place  which  he  visited  pastoral 
letters,  of  which  the  main  object  seems  to  have  been  to  keep 
alive  during  his  absence  their  aversion  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
found  materials  for  an  animated  discourse  even  in  Gibraltar. 
He  visited  both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  church  in  that 
place,  and  then  dispatched  to  his  remote  congregation  a  de- 
scription of  what  even  he  was  constrained  to  call  "  the  striking 
contrast."  In  the  Protestant  church,  he  tells  them,  he  never 
saw  "  one  of  the  attending  soldiers  on  his  knees  ;"  and  then  he 
exclaims,  "  to  what  advantage  do  the  Catholics  appear  in  this 
striking  contrast !"  "The  hundreds  that  stood  th.ere^''  he  adds, 
when  he  had  passed  from  the  worship  to  the  preaching, "  were 
all  eye  and  ear ;  but  here  (in  the  Protestant  church)  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  yawning,  and  drowsiness,  and  inattention."* 

This  unfavorable  report  of  an  American  minister  is  more 
than  confirmed  by  an  Anglican  writer,  who  observes :     "  The 

•  Glimpses  oftha  Old  World,  hj  the  Rev.  John  A.  Clark,  D.D  ,  Rector  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  pp.  56,  68.  An  Anglican  min- 
ister gives  the  same  account  of  a  church  of  the  Waldenses,  who  are  repre- 
sented on  English  platforms  as  the  most  devout  Christians  of  Italy.  '  There 
did  not  appear  to  be  much  external  reverence  among  the  congregation,  who 
went  in  and  out  incessantly,  nor  was  the  attendance  at  all  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  church."  The  Italian  Valleys  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  by  Rev.  S.  W, 
King,  M.A.,  ch.  x.,  p.  226. 
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MISSIONS  IN  THE  LEVANT,  ETC.  i 

state  of  religion  when  I  was  at  Gibraltar  was  most  dishearten- 
ing. .  .  .  There  is  literally  no  Church  feeling  in  Gibraltar."* 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  Russo-Greek  traveller, 
the  amiable  Count  Schouvaloff,  seems  to  have  owed  the  grace 
of  conversion  to  his  continual  observation  of  the  same  "  striking 
contrast"  which  produced  only  a  transient  impression  on  Dr. 
Clark.  "  What  struck  and  edified  me  in  the  Catholic  churches," 
he  eays,  "  was  the  profound  recollection  of  the  faithful  in  the 
act  of  prayer.  I  compared  their  modest  and  humble  attitude 
with  the  often  unbecoming  movements,  the  deep  ennui,  and  the 
distracted  looks,  of  a  great  number  of  my  co-religionists  during 
the  divine  office;  and  I  was  obliged  to  confess,  in  spite  of 
myself,  that  there  was  more  piety  among  the  Catholics  than 
among  the  Greeks."! 

Let  us  stay  also  for  a  moment  at  another  fortress,  also  a 
symbol  of  Anglo-Saxon  might,  which  we  shall  pass  on  our  way 
to  the  isles  of  Greece.  Malta  has  been  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  headquarters  of  Protestantism  in  the  Levant. 
Nearly  forty  years  ago  Mr.  Jowett  recommended  it  to  English 
missionary^  societies  as  a  centre  for  their  operations,  because,  as 
he  said,  "  it  is  very  far  from  unhealthy,  JBritish  protection  is 
here  fully  enjoyed,  together  with  a  degree  of  comfort  seldom  to 
be  attained  in  foreign  countries;  rendering  it  a  peculiarly 
eligible  residence  for  a  missionary  family.":}:  These  character- 
istic considerations  prevailed,  and  for  thirty  years  an  eruption 
of  tracts  and  Bibles  has  flowed  out  of  Malta,  and  covered  both 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  single  year  1831,  they 
boast  to  have  issued  from  this  eligible  residence  "  four  millions 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pages,  all  in  modern  Greek."§ 
By  the  same  year  the  Americans  alone  had  dispersed  "  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes,  containing  twenty- 
one  million  pages."]]  Both  English  and  Americans  have  been 
dispersing  them  at  an  increased  rate  ever  since.  How  many 
converts  nave  been  made  by  this  abundant  literature,  and  of 
what  sort,  we  shall  learn  presently. 

It  is  here  also  that  the  "Malta  Protestant  College"  has 
been  established,  with  the  object  of  providing  suitable  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  food  and  lodging,  for  any  orientals  who  could 
be  induced  to  enter  it.  Of  the  actual  results  obtained  in  this 
institution,  which  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  a  kind  oi 


*  The  Canary  Mes,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dobary,  M.A.,  ch.  xviii.,  pp. 
213,  225. 

f  Schouvaloff,  Ma  Conversion  et  ma  Vocation,  ch.  iii.,  p.  209. 
Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  376,  3d  edition. 
§  History  of  American  Missions,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tiacy,  p.  213. 
I  P.  235. 
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hospital  for  astnte  adventurers  of  every  class,  we  shall  have  a 
sufficiently  accurate  notion  when  wo  have  completed  our 
review  of  missions  in  the  Levant.  It  was  here  that  Achilli 
found  refnge ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  four  walls 
in  Christendom  have  contained  within  them,  at  a  given 
moment,  so  singular  an  assemblage  of  adroit  comedians  as  the 
Malta  Protestant  College.  Even  Achilli  is  not,  as  we  shall 
see,  an  exaggerated  specimen  of  its  inmates.  The  gentleman 
who  bears  tlie  title  of  "  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,"  we  are  told,  "said 
he  was  not  pleased  with  Achilli,  as  he  expected,  after  the 
friendly  intercourse  they  had  had,  knowing  the  favorable 
opinion  ho  had  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  he  would  have 
joined  himself  to  our  Clmrch,  rather  than  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  another."* 

No  doubt  Achilli,  who  is  said  to  have  become  ultimately  a 
Swedenborgian,  had  encouraged  this  expectation,  and  found  his 
profit  in  affecting  esteem  for  tlie  Church  of  England.  A  person 
so  fertile  in  resources  would  find  little  difficulty  in  outwitting 
the  amiable  gentleman  of  whom  a  well-known  traveller  gives 
this  irreverent  description  :  "  Dr.  Tomlinson  acted  like  an  Epis- 
copalian tight-rope  dancer,  always  balancing  himself  between 
Puseyism  and  Evangelicalism,  and  so  distracted  the  few  Prot- 
estants at  Malta.  He  is  eminently  a  man  of  no  decision  of 
character."f  Achilli  and  his  companions  appear  to  have 
detected  this  infirmity.  But  the  Malta  College  wanted  recruits, 
and  was  willing  to  accept  them  on  their  own  terms ;  and  this 
fact  becoming  known  throughout  the  Levant,  the  revenues  of 
the  College  were  constantly  dilapidated  by  ingenious  orientals, 
who  adapted  the  new  drama  of  "Achilli  and  the  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar,"  through  every  possible  modification  of  comedy  and 
burlesque,  but  alwa3's  to  their  own  advantage.  A  few  exam- 
ples, recorded  by  Protestant  writers,  deserve  attention. 

The  first  is  the  case  of  Dr.  Naudi,  reported  at  length  by 
Dr.  Clark.  Professing  to  be  a  Protestant  convert,  Naudi  was 
long  supported  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  to  whom  he 
forwaraed  welcome  periodical  reports,  setting  forth  the  rapid 
increase  of  oriental  Protestants,  and  the  inconveniently  crowded 
state  of  his  own  chapel  in  consequence.  The  "  spread  of  Prot- 
estantism in  the  Levant"  became  the  theme  of  many  a  glowing 
oration,  till  Dr.  Joseph  Wolff,  always  active  and  inquisitive, 
resolved  to  visit  "Narvii's  place  of  worship,"  in  order  to  be  an 
eye-witness  of  his  evangelical  triumphs ;  and  then  was  revealed 
an  unexpected  fact.     "  He  ascertained,"  says  Dr.  Clark,  "  that 

•  *  Dr.  AcMUi.  and  the  Maita  Protestant  College,  p.  9  (1851). 
f  Richardson,  Travels  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  vol.  i.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  285. 
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Dr.  Naudi  had  never  held  service  here,  ?\ltho«gli  ho  had  /or 
years  made  his  reports  in  relation  to  what  he  wact  d<'iiig,  and 
received  funds  from  England  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his 
operations  !"* 

The  next  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Wolff  himself.  "Antonio 
Fabri,  the  Cancelliere  of  the"  British  Consul,  told  us  ho  was 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  religion."  Hut  An- 
tonio was  a  very  inferior  performer  to  Dr.  Naudi.  and  betrayed 
his  secret  too  soon.  "We  found  out,"  says  Dr.  Wolflf,  "  that  hv 
said  this  in  order  to  indnce  us  to  give  our  consent  to  his 
marrying  our  English  maid-servant."t 

Stephanos  Carapiet  was  another  of  the  same  class  of  con  verts. 
*'  He  arrived  from  Beyrout,  and  asked  me  to  give  him  money 
to  go  to  Malta,  to  join  the  American  missionaries  there,  by 
whom  he  said  he  had  been  converted.  He  was  a  Greek  priest. 
Apparently  Dr.  WolflF  was  generous  enough  to  comply  with  the 
request,  for  he  adds,  "  after  he  had  stayed  a  few  days  ho  got 
extremely  drunk,  so  we  sent  him  away."| 

Dr.  Came  also  tells  us,  amcmgst  other  examples,  of  "  two 
brothers,"  who  came  from  Mount  Lebanon, — the  fame  of  the 
Protestant  missionaries  having  eviuently  spread  in  all  directions, 
— "  clever  and  designing  fellows  both  of  them,  who  agreed  to 
be  baptized  and  become  useful  agents,  on  the  promise  of  some 
hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  them  by  a  zealous  and  wealthy 
supporter  of  the  cau8e."§  We  shall  hear  of  many  similar  cases 
when  we  get  into  Syria,  and  these  may  suffice  for  tlie  present. 
It  is  curious  that  these  playful  orientals  never  ev(Mi  attempt  to 
practise  their  frauds  upon  Catholic  missionaries,  perinips  be- 
cause they  have  detected  that  the  latter  do  not  pay  for  convor* 
sions ;  and  that  it  is  the  English,  who  deem  themselves  the 
most  discerning,  and  the  Americans,  who  claim  to  be  tho  keen* 
est  people  in  the  universe,  who  are  their  only  victims. 

Let  us  leave  Malta  and  its  college,  the  value  of  which  wo 
shall  learn  to  appreciate  still  more  exactly  hereafter,  but  not 
without  noticing  words  which  it  seems  to  have  chosen  as  its 
motto  and  device.  "Here  we  are,"  says  one  of  its  officials,  and 
the  college  printed  and  circulated  the  announcement,  "safe 
from  the  witnering  influence  of  Puseyism,  Romanism,  and  all 
the  rest  of  Satan's  isms."S 


.■ 


*  Olimpses,  &c.,  ch.  viii,,  p.  165. 

f  Journal,  p.  161. 

1  P.  148. 

^  Letters  from  the  Bast,  by  John  Came,  Esq.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  115,  8d  edition. 

I  The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Malta  Protectant  College,  p.  13  (1868). 
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And  now  we  come  to  Greece,  famous  for  great  actions  which 
ghe  has  long  ceased  to  imitate,  more  fruitful  in  words  than  in 
works,  abounding  rather  in  poets  than  in  prophets,  and  as 
careless  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  she  was  in  the  fifteenth  of 
the  miseries  which  her  errors  have  provoked,  and  the  blessings 
which  her  crimes  have  forfeited.  If  there  be  a  people  in  the 
world  whose  history  may  be  compared  to  that  of  tlie  Jews,  and 
who  seem,  by  the  singularity  of  their  fate,  to  have  been  struck 
by  the  heavy  hand  of  God  before  the  face  of  all  nations,  the 
Greeks  are  that  people.  From  the  hour  in  which  the  Photian 
schism  was  accomplished,  and  Michael  Cerularius  first  uttered 
a  curse,  in  1063,  against  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  they  have  never 
ceased  to  endure  such  affliction  an<.  ignominy  as  no  other 
Christian  people  ever  knew.*  Again  and  again  reconciled  to 
the  Church,  it  was  only  to  relapse  into  schism.  Vainly  they 
were  warned  by  prelates  of  their  own  nation,  perpetually  ar- 
firming  their  allegiance  to  tlie  Holy  St  or  admonished  by 
chastisements  which  their  pride  refuspd  to  comprehend.  But 
the  Greeks  were  fast  filling  up  the  measure  of  their  crimes,  and 
judgment  was  at  hand.  Already,  as  Pachymeres,  Gregoras, 
and  other  Greek  historians  relate,  "  there  was  scarcely  a  city  in 
the  empire  which  had  not  been  twice  or  thrice  in  the  presence 
of  an  enemy."  Already  they  had  tliis  in  common  with  that 
fated  race  to  whom  their  prodigious  calamities  have  caused 
them  to  be  compared,  that  every  fresh  act  of  faithlessness  was 
promptly  followed  by  some  signal  judgraent.f  The  West  had 
sent  forth  the  avenging  hosts  which  scourged  the  one,  and  now 
the  East  was  arraying  the  more  terrible  armies  which  were  to 
crush  the  other.  The  fearful  power  which  was  destined  to 
trample  them  under  foot  was  gathering  strength  day  by  day. 
Tlie  Ottomans  were  knocking  at  their  gates,  and,  like  raging 
lions,  "  demanding  their  prey  from  God." 

At  this  moment,  fear  and  dismay,  false  and  hypocritical  even 
in  their  deep  abjection,  urged  them  once  more  to  seek  recon- 
ciliation with  the  chair  of  l^eter;  and  at  the  Council  of  Florence, 
in  1439,  all  the  prelates  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Churches 
again  confessed,  with  one  voice,  that  "  the  Roman  Pontiff  is 
the  true  Vicar  of  Christ  and  head  of  the  whole  Church," — and 


i( 


*  A  few  lines  aro  inserted  here  from  a  paper,  written  some  years  ago,  on  the 
"  RusBo-Qreek  and  Oriental  Churches,"  and  printed  by  the  author  in  the  Dub- 
lin Review,  Dec,  1847. 

t  Leo  Allatius,  De  Eccles.  Occident,  et  Orient.  Perpet.  Consena. ;  Maimbourg, 
Eistoire  da  ScMrnne  dea  Oreca. 
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Joseph,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  beqneathed  from  his 
death-bed,  as  his  last  legacy  to  his  nation  and  people,  that 
famous  exho;  tation  to  obedience  and  unity  of  which  he  had 
liimself  given  an  immortal  example,  and  in  uttering  which  he 
yielded  up  his  soul  to  God.* 

But  Greek  perfidy  was  still  to  provoke  another  and  a  final 
judgment.  Gregory,  the  successor  of  Josepli,  after  struggling 
in  vain  against  the  new  schism,  retired  to  Kome  in  1451,  pre- 
dicting the  coming  fall  of  Constantinople.  Isidore,  the  met- 
ropolitan of  Russia,  and  delegate  of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch ; 
and  Bessarion,  once  the  ablest  champion  of  the  Greeks,  followed 
his  example.  In  vain  the  Sovereign  Pontiflf,  Nicholas  the  Fifth, 
warned  the  twelfth  and  last  Constantine,  in  the  spirit  of 
prophec}',  that  "  if  before  three  years  they  did  not  repent  and 
return  to  holy  unity,  they  would  be  dealt  with  as  the  fig-tree 
in  the  Gospel,  which  was  cut  down  to  the  roots  because  of  its 
8terility.''f  The  prophecy  was  spoken  in  1451,  the  Moslem 
gathered  round  the  devoted  city,  and,  in  1453,  "  struck  by  the 
hand  of  God,"  in  the  words  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
the  Bchismatical  metropolis  fell.  Two  hundred  thousand  bar- 
barians, more  merciless  than  the  legions  of  Titus,  ceased  not  to 
strike  till  their  weary  arms  could  no  longer  hold  the  sword. 
Here  fell  the  last  Byzantine  emperor.  Here  the  most  gorgeous 
temple  of  the  Christian  faith,  polluted  by  incurable  schism, 
became  a  temple  of  the  Arabian  impostor.  "  Weep,  oh,  weep," 
said  a  Greek  bishop,  one  of  the  captives  of  that  sorrowful  day, 
"  weep  for  your  miseries,  and  condemn  yourselves  rather  than 
others ;  for  like  the  Jews  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon,  you 
have  despised  the  prophet  Jeremy,  foretelling  the  destruction 
and  the  captivity  of  Jerusalem.":}: 

Thejudgmentsolongprovoked  wasnow consummated.  From 
that  hour,  misery,  contempt,  and  oppression  have  been  the  bitter 
portion  of  the  erring  communities  of  the  East.  "  Confounded 
with  barbarians,"  says  an  eminent  philosopher,  "they  bear  the 
penalty  of  their  schism,  and  remain — significant  judgment! — 
the  only  Christian  people  subject  to  masters  who  are  not  8o."§ 
The  destruction  of  Constantmople  by  Mahomet  II.,  and  the 
subsequent  fate  of  the  Greek  people,  present,  as  Montesquieu 
observed,  all  the  marks  of  a  Divine  judgment.!  And  to  this 
hour,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  been  reconciled  to 
unity,  and  have  recovered  by  a  noble  submission  the  freedom 


*  Maimbourg,  liv.  vi.,  ann.  1439. 

+  Qennadius,  Adv.  Grtecos :  Theoloy.  Curs.  Complet.,  torn,  v.,  p.  480. 
\  Leonardi  Ecliiensis,  Ejnsc.  Mitylen,  Lib.  de  GapticitcUe  Gonstantinopdlit. 
^  M.  Do  Bonald,  Legislation  PrimHice,  tome  iv.,  sec.  v.,  p.  176. 
Orandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains,  ch.  xxii. 
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and  digtiitj  which  they  had  lost,  the  Photian  sects  are  still  the 
most  degraded  of  all  Christian  races.  "  Since  they  fell  away  , 
from  the  centre  of  unity,"  says  one  who  has  long  dwelt  among 
them,  "  they  have  been  completely  isolated  from  the  movement 
of  civilization  and  of  science  which  is  ever  stimulating  the 
onward  march  of  the  other  people  of  Europe.  All  intellectual 
activity  has  died  away  among  them In  losing  the  ele- 
vated sense  of  Christianity,  they  have  transformed  it  into  a 
religion  of  purely  pharisaical  ceremonies.  The  priests  have  no 
longer  the  virtue  of  the  celibate;  all  the  bishoprics,  including  ' 
the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  have  become  the  object  and 
the  prize  of  base  intrigue,  upon  which  the  temporal  power 
eagerly  speculates,  while  it  openly  exposes  to  auction  these  sa- 
cred dignities.  Simony  has  spread  itself  like  a  leprosy  over  the 
whole  hierarchy,  and  they  make  merchandise  of  holy  things."* 

"The  sport  which  they  make  of  the  miserable  dignities  of 
the  Greek  Church,"  said  Edmund  Burke,  "  the  little  factions  of  . 
the  harem  to  which  they  make  them  subservient,  the  continual 
sale  to  which  they  expose  and  re-expose  the  same  dignity, .  .  . 
IB  nearly  equal  to  all  the  other  oppressions  together,  exercised 
by  Mussulmen  over  the  unhappy  members  of  the  Oriental 
Church."    "  The  secular  clergy,"  he  added,  "  by  being  married 

are  universally  fallen  into  such  contempt,  that  they  are 

never  permitted  to  aspire  to  the  dignities  of  their  own  Church."t 

But  enougi;  upon  the  well-known  abasement  of  the  Greek 
and  other  schismatical  communities  of  the  East.  We  shall  visit 
them,  one  by  one,  in  the  course  of  this  chapter.  "  Notre  plume 
se  refuse,"  says  one  who  had  traced  their  earlier  history,  "  4 
tracer  des  tableaux  qui  ne  sont  que  trop  humiliants  pour  notre 
triste  condition  humaine.":}: 

The  very  Turks  themselves,  detecting  the  immense  distinction 
between  the  Latin  and  Byzantine  Christians,  denote  by  certain 
habitual  and  emphatic  designations  their  respect  for  the  one 
and  their  contempt  for  the  other ;  and  as  two  centuries  ago  they 
^led  Catholics  Heysadez,  or  "the  noble,"  and  the  Greeks 
Taif,  or  "  the  populace," — so  they  still  call  the  former  Franc4y 
the  term  of  respect  and  honor,  and  the  latter  Kaffirs,  the  Mus- 
sulman synonym  for  "a  man  without  any  religion." 

The  Moslem,  we  are  told  by  a  modern  traveller, "  is  astonished 
when  he  hears  them  classed  among  the  great  family  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  West."  "  They  have  preserved,"  he  adds,  "  nothing 
oi  Christianity  but  the  name.    The  clergy  do  not  even  compro- 

*  M.  Eugene  Bor6,  Corretpondance  et  Mimoires  d'un  Voyageur  en  Orient, 
tome  i.,  p.  163. 

IOn  the  Penal  Laws  againtt  Irish  Catholies,  Woiks,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  285,  290. 
Qriee,  par  M.  Pouqueville,  Membre  de  I'lnatitut,  p.  447. 
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hend  the  prayers  oi  5  liturgy.  "We  have  seen  them  selling 
prayers  to  Turkish  vi  oinen,  who  came  secretly  to  drink  the  waters 
of  some  miraculous  fountain.  We  have  seen  them  selling 
brandy  at  the  door  of  their  church,  and  converting,  so  to  speak, 
tlie  sanctuary  into  a  tavern,  before  the  eyes  of  the  Mussulmen, 
justly  disgusted  by  the  profanation."  Even  woman,  who  owes 
all  her  dignity  and  influence  to  the  Christian  religion,  has  re- 
lapsed, throughout  the  schismatical  communities  of  the  East, 
into  a  kind  ot  barbarism ;  and  while  modern  Protestants,  who 
shall  be  quoted  hereafter,  notice  the  nobility  and  freedom  of 
the  Catholic  women  among  the  same  races,  sole  exceptions  to 
the  general  humiliation  because  thev  alone  have  kept,  or  re- 
covered, the  faith,  "the  schismatical  Greeks  and  Armenians 
have  caused  their  social  system  and  their  familiies  to  retrograde 
towards  the  Mussulman  level.  Their  women  fly  from  the  sight 
of  a  Franc  with  a  barbarism  even  more  wild  and  senseless  than 
that  of  the  Turkish  females."* 

The  facts  here  indicated  are  all  confirmed,  with  ample  details, 
by  English  and  American  Protestants  of  our  own  day,  who 
have  been  eye-witnesses  of  them.  "  The  utter  desolation  of  the 
unhappy  Greeks,"  says  Dr.  Carne,  "forces  itself  on  one's 
notice  every  day."t  "The  gross  ignorance  of  the  inferior 
clergy,"  observes  Mr.  Spencer,  "  not  only  in  theology,  but  in 
the  common  rudiments  of  education,  the  dissolute  habits  of  too 
many  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics,  and  the  infamous  practices 
carried  on  in  the  monasteries,  have  become  houseliold  words 
throughout  all  Greece."  And  this  applies  to  Greece  Proper, 
of  which,  he  adds,  "  the  inhabitants  are  more  demoralized  than 
they  were  under  the  rule  of  the  Turk."J  "  To  the  Greek," 
says  Mr.  Warrington  Smyth,  in  1854,  "  a  large  proportion  of 
the  crimes  of  the  country  is  to  be  traced,"  even  within  the 
Ottoman  dominions.§  "The  Patriarchate,"  an  American 
writer  reports,  in  1861,  "is  a  seat  of  barefaced  corruptions. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  Greek  clergy  are  ignorant,  vulgar,  drunken 

debauchees They  are,  therefore,  detested  by  a  large 

majority  of  the  members  of  that  religion."!  "Divorce  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  easy,"  says  Sir  Adolphus  Slado,  "  in 
the  Greek  religion  as  in  the  Mussulman," — and  as  it  is  now  in 
the  Anglican  or  Prussian.  "The  license  is  much  abused,  and 
the  bisliops,  each  of  whom  has  the  power,  grant  it  on  the 
slightest  pretext."    And  then  he  adds,  by  way  of  contrast,  of 


4^  hi' 
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*  M.  Bord.    Cf.  Ubicini,  Letters  on  Turkey,  vol.  ii.,  Letter  ii. 

J  Letters  from  the  East,  vol.  i.,  p.  87. 
Traccls  in  European  Turkey,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xv.,  pp.  280, 289. 
g  A  Year  with  tlie  Turks,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  295. 
I  CunBtantinople  Correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  April  16,  1861. 
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the  Caiholic  population,  "Divorce  is  not  permitted  among 
M^»."*  But  we  reserve  the  full  exhibition  of  this  «ontrast  to 
a  later  period. 

Yet  there  are  not  wanting  men  in  our  own  country,  who  have 
agreed,  for  party  purposes,  to  exalt  the  Greek  as  a  convenient 
aUy  of  Protestants  against  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  true 
that  the  Greeks,  and  all  the  oriental  communities,  have  again 
and  again  anathematized  the  Anglican  religion,  and  vehemently 
declined,  in  spite  of  their  own  miseries,  even  the  semblance  of 
intercourse  with  any  of  its  professors.  Not  long  ago,  as  an 
English  writer  lamented  in  1854,  the  schismatical  Greek 
Patriarch  bluntly  described  its  emissaries  in  the  Levant,  in 
an  official  document  addressed  to  his  co-religionists,  as  "  satan- 
ical  here'siarchs  from  the  caverns  of  hell."t  But  this  does  not 
deter  Anglican  writers,  always  soliciting  a  recognition  which 
they  everywhere  implore  in  vain,  from  an  affectation  of  sym- 
pathy with  communities  which  display  such  repugnance  towards 
their  own  ;  and  whose  chiefs,  after  reciting  on  a  solemn  occasion 
— the  deposition  of  Cyril  Lucar— the  tenets  of  Anglicanism  as 
set  forth  in  the  "  Thirty-nine  Articles,"  declared  all  who  hold 
them  to  be  "heretics  who  vomit  forth  blasphemies  against 
God,"  and  then  promulgated  their  decree,  by  the  hands  of 
Jeremy  of  Constantinople,  as  "  A  reply  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,"  to  whom  its  anathemas  principally  referred.:|: 

It  is  a  notable  feature  in  the  oriental  communities,  that  they 
spurn  the  modern  errors  which  they  have  never  accepted,  as 
obstinately  as  they  reject  the  ancient  truth  which  they  once 
held.  When  the  advocates  of  Protestantism,  vexed  rather  than 
convinced  by  the  terrible  array  of  evidence  in  Nicole's  cele- 
brated work.  La  Perjpetuite  de  la  Frn^  appealed  in  despair  to 
the  oriental  sectaries  in  support  of  their  profane  denial  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  they  did  not  gain  much  by  the  appeal. 
Instructions  were  sent,  as  Prince  Gtilitzin  notices,  to  all  the 
ambassadors  and  consuls  throughout  the  Levant,  and  "  profes- 
sions of  faith  were  received  from  the  patriarchs,  archbishops, 
and  LJ-shops  of  all  the  various  Churches  of  the  East,  affirming 
in  the  most  positive  terms  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence, 
and  bitterly  complaining  of  the  calumny"  which  they  thus 
etfectually  refuted.§  Let  us  see  how  they  have  replied  in  our 
own  day  to  the  same  overtures  which  in  earlier  times  they  re- 
jected witli  such  vehement  disdain. 


*  Recwda  of  Trawl,  &c.,  ch.  xxiii.,  p.  444  (1854). 

f  Jv'inicU  of  a  Deputation  to  t/ie  East,  vol.  ii.,  p.  816  (1854). 

X  'I'lioiner,  PUeea  Juatijicatives,  p.  863. 

§  Un  Muuionaire  Husse,  par  le  Priuca  Augustin  Galitzin,  p.  83. 
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We  are  goingto  trace  briefly  the  efforts  which  have  recently 
been  made  by  I*roteptant8  to  introduce  their  opinions  in  the 
Levant.  It  is  from  Protestants  exclusively  that  we  shall,  as 
usual,  derive  all  our  information.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  they  have  conducted  their  operations,  distributing  on 
every  side,  according  to  their  wont,  Bibles  and  gold,  tracts  and 
dollars.  The  Americans  boast  that  by  them  alone  "the  annual 
sum  spent  for  several  years"  is  fifteen  thousand  pounds*  The 
English,  as  usual,  have  been  still  more  profuse ;  and  Dr.  Wilson 
exults  in  the  fact,  that  "the  whole  sum  expended  by  Protest- 
ants in  missionary  efforts  is  annually  double  of  that  expended 
by  Rome,"f  though  the  former  haye  neither  churches  nor 
flocks,  while  the  latter  numbers  its  converts  alone  by  hundreds 
of  thousands.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  active  emissaries  of  the 
United  States  were  circulating,  not  only  Bibles  and  tracts  which 
nobody  looked  at,  but  "  geograpiiies  and  arithmetics,  apparatus 
for  lectures,  and  compendious  histories,"  which  received  a  much 
heartier  welcome.:}:  Indeed,  for  many  years  the  education  of 
the  various  sectaries  of  these  regions  was  mainly  in  their  hands. 
We  should  not  perhaps  exaggerate  in  supposing  that  the  Prot- 
estant missionaries  in  the  Levant  have  consumed  already  more 
than  a  million  sterling.  If  we  ask  them  what  has  been  the 
actual  result  of  efforts  prolonged  through  so  many  years,  they 
are  willing  to  tell  us. 

Let  us  begin  at  Athens,  The  English,  as  usual,  have  em- 
ployed only  agents  who  could  persuade  no  one  to  listen  to  them. 
An  emissary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  as  Dr. 
Wolff  relates,  "was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  schools, 
but  he  soon  gave  up  that  project,  and  delivered  lectures  on  polit- 
ical economy, "§  The  Americans  have  been  moie  successful. 
"Our  country,"  says  an  ardent  American,  "has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  its  missionaries  here."|  In  the  following  year,  another 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  still  writing  from  Athens,  exclaims, 
"The  cause  of  education  and  Christianity  is  making  rapid  prog- 
ress.''^ It  was  not  quite  true,  as  we  shall  see,  but  it  was  hoped 
that  it  might  be  veritied  later.  "In  Greece,"  says  a  third  trans- 
atlantic writer,  with  equal  complacency,  "the  only  schools  of 
instruction  are  those  established  by  American  missionaries,  and 
supported  by  the  liberality  of  American  citizens."**    Nearly 

*  Journal  of  a  Deputation,  &c.,  p.  826. 

t  Lands  of  the  Bible,  by  John  Wilson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  599. 
I  Excursions  to  Cairo,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  George  Jones,  ch.  xxi.,  p.  321  (1836). 
^  Journal,  p.  97. 

I  Wanderings  in  Europe  and  the  Orient,  by  Samuel  S.  Cox,  cli.  xiv.,  p.  197 
(IHW). 
^  Vusef,  by  J.  Ross  Browne,  ch.  xi.,  p.  100. 
**  Incidents  of  IVacel,  by  J.  L.  Stephens,  Esq.,  ch.  xxviii.,  p.  213. 
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twenty  years  earlier,  an  English  writer  had  noticed,  that  five 
himdred  Greek  children  already  attended  the  American  schools 
in  Athens ;  and  that  in  those  which  were  taught  by  Mrs.  Hill, 
the  wife  of  a  missionary,  "  the  daughters  of  many  of  the  first 
Greek  families  of  Constantinople,  as  wall  as  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  Greece  Proper,"  received  their  education.*  Dr. 
King  also  rivalled  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  in  influence  and  in  the 
number  of  his  pupils. 

If,  however,  from  these  facts  we  infer  that  these  gentlemen 
and  tlieir  companions  were  making  progress  as  missionai'ieSyj; 
the  real  aim  to  which  all  tlieir  efforts  tended,  later  events  will 
dispel  the  illusion.  Like  their  brethren  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  they  were  tolerated  for  such  benefits  as  could  be  derived 
from  rhem,  but  the  moment  they  began  to  mistake  their  position, 
and  to  venture  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  grave  iucidentH 
occurred  to  admonish  them  of  their  error.  In  spite  of  the  influ- 
ence which  they  had  acquired  by  their  relations  with  the  higher 
classes, — in  spite  of  the  services  which  they  had  unquestionably 
rendered  as  secular  teachers,  and  of  the  active  sympathy  of  the 
Queen  of  Greece, — no  sooner  did  they  attempt  to  en^prge  from 
the  humble  function  of  schoolmaster  to  assume  that  of  mission- 
ary, than  a  menacing  murmur,  which  soon  became  a  loud  and 
universal  outcry,  revealed  to  them  their  real  position.  For 
twenty-four  yean  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  had  conducted  their  schools 
in  peace,  and  mijjht  well  consider  their  permanence  secured  ; 
but  at  the  first  hmt  they  understood  what  was  coming,  "and 
thought  it  best  to  discontinue  their  school  for  boys.":}:  Dr.  King 
attempted  to  brave  the  storm,  "in  spite  of  episcopal  and  patri- 
archal anathemas,"  but  the  resistance  was  more  energetic  than 
eft'cctual.  The  Greeks,  though  enfeebled  by  schism,  were  at 
least  resolved  to  fall  no  lower;  and  so  intense  was  their  indigna- 
tion at  the  attempt  to  introduce  Protestantism  among  them, 
that,  as  Mr.  IrensBus  Prime  relates,  "  there  were  serious  and 
deeply  concerted  schemes  for  Dr.  King's  a6sa88ination,"§ — whose 
life  was  only  saved  by  transferring  the  consular  flag  to  his  resi- 
dence, "  a  flag,"  as  a  sympathizing  fellow-countryman  observes, 
"containing  quite  a  number  of  stripes,  and  more  stars."| 

Finally,  an  English  traveller  informs  us,  in  1854,  that  "last 
year  at  Athens,  an  American  missionary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  King, 
was  tried  by  the  civil  courts,  and  condemned  to  fifteen  days 

*  Greece  Revisited,  by  Edgar  Qarston,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  101. 

f  An  English  traveller  speaks  of  one  of  them  who  "  has  named  his  four  sons 
Leoaidas,  Miltiades,  Thcmistocles,  and  Epaminondas !"  Narrative  of  a  Yacht 
Voyage  in  the  Mediterranean,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  160  (1842). 

X  Notes  of  Travel  in  the  Bast,  by  Benjamim  Dorr,  D.D.,  ch.  xv.,  p.  a53  (1856). 

^  Tracels  in  Europe  and  the  East,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  188  (1855). 

I  Cox,  ch.  xiv. 
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imprisonment,  and  to  he  hanished  the  country^  for  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  natives  in  his  own  house,  and  publishing  a 
pamphlet  opposed  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek 
Chnrch."*  It  seems  that  in  his  pamphlet  He  spoke  against 
devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  a  crinje  which  even  Greeics  are 
not  prepared  to  tolerate,  nor  able  to  witness  with  composure. 

At  the  same  time,  a  Mr.  Buell,  also  a  missionary,  who  refused 
to  allow  a  crucifix  to  be  suspended  in  his  school  at  the  Piraeus, 
was  summoned  before  the  tribunals,  his  school  closed  by  order 
of  the  government,  and  a  fine  of  fifty  drachmas  imposed  upon 
the  profane  schoolmaster.f 

Such  was  the  tennination  of  the  educational  labors  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  Greek  conscience,  though  not  fas- 
tidiously delicate,  was  outraged  by  the  first  accents  of  Protest- 
antism, and  while  its  agents  were  branded  by  the  Patriarch  as 
"  heresiarchs  from  the  caverns  of  hell,"  the  people  answered 
its  invitations  by  a  shout,  which  came  from  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  of  "  anathema"  and  "  banishment." 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  notice  the  effect  of  this  popular  out- 
burst upon  the  Protestant  missionaries  and  their  supporters. 
Hitherto  they  had  spoken,  always  with  respect,  often  with  a 
kind  of  reverence,  of  this  "  ancient''  and  "  venerable"  Church, 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  induced  to  countenance  their  own 
more  recent  institutions.  The  language  of  praise  was  now  to 
be  heard  no  more.  We  have  seen  that  in  India,  as  soon  as  the 
Nestorians,  upon  whom  so  much  courtesy  had  been  lavished, 
declined  the  respectful  overtures  of  the  Anglican  authorities, 
these  disdainful  neretics  were  consigned  to  ignominy  by  Prot- 
estant prelates,  whose  precarious  "  orders"  they  had  refused  to 
recognize,  and  even  stigmatized  as  "  worse  than  Romanists." 
The  same  thing  happened  in  Greece.  "The  Greek  Chnrch," 
said  Dr.  Wilson,  recording  the  discomfiture  of  his  co-religion- 
ists, "  agrees  with  the  Church  of  Rome  in  most  matters  of  the 
greatest  moment.  It  has  the  essential  characteristic  of  Anti- 
chri8t."i 

It  was  thus  that  these  gentlemen  revenged  themselves  upon 
the  Greeks,  once  objects  of  almost  timid  eulogy.  "  I  would 
.say,"  adds  Dr.  Wilson,  confessing  at  length  the  futility  of  past 
missionary  schemes,  "  that  at  present  it  seems  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  impregnate  the  Gret^  Church  with  evangelical  truth 
and  influence ;  and  that  its  circumstances  are  much  less  en- 
couraging than  those  of  the  other  oriental  churches."    So  they 
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*  Journal  of  a  Deputation,  &c.,  p.  590. 

f  Journal  a'un  Voyage  au  Levant,  pp.  281, 811. 

X  Land«  of  the  BiUe,  vol.  ii.,  p.  468. 
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turned  to  these  more  promising  fields,  with  what  success,  we 
shall  see  in  the  course  of  this  chapter. 

"  In  regard  to  the  Greeks,"  says  Dr.  Hawes,  an  American 
Protestant  minister,  "the  success  of  efforts  made  in  their  behalf 
has  been  less  than  was  reasonably  anticipated  ;"  and  then,  as  if 
he  felt  that  this  was  hardly  an  adequate  account  of  the  matter, 
he  adds,  "The  missionaries  have  felt  themselves  obliged,  for 
the  present,  to  withdraw^  in  a  great  measure,  from  thit* 
field;'* 

Messrs.  Eli  Smith  and  Dwight,  more  emphatic  in  their  re- 
sentment, confound  the  Catholics  with  the  Greeks,  and  even 
seem  to  attribute  their  misadventures  to  the  influence  of  the 
former.  "A  missionary,"  they  observe,  "  can  hardly  set  his 
foot  upon  any  spot  in  that  field,  the  Mediterranean,  without 
encountering  some  sentinel  of  the  '  Mother  of  Harlots,'  ready 
to  challenge  him  and  shout  the  alarm."f  Yet  the  Greeks  do 
not  appear  to  have  needed  any  suggestions  from  that  quarter, 
and  would  certainly  have  received  them  with  surprise  if  they 
liad  been  offered. 

Lastly,  a  representative  of  English  Protestantism  swells  the 
gloomy  chorus,  and  discovers,  a  quarter  of  a  century  too  late, 
that  "  the  Greek  Church  is  opposed  to  the  general  circulation 
of  the  Bible  ;"  and  that  "  the  priests  have  always  strenuously 
opposed  the  distribution  of  the  liible  in  modern  Greek.":}:  Yet 
the  Bible  Society  used  to  assure  its  subscribers,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  they  had  no  more  promising  sphere  of  action,  and 
that  even  the  Greek  soldiery  fortified  themselves  with  the 
Protestant  version  during  the  intervals  of  combat,  "  while  en- 
camped, and  in  expectation  of  the  enemy."  It  was,  no  doubt, 
to  gratify  this  pious  habit  of  the  Greeks,  that  the  English 
missionaries  issued  in  a  single  year  from  their  fortress  at  Malta 
"four  million  seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pages,  all  in 
modern  Greek ;"  and  that  the  Americans  had  already  dis- 
persed, thirty  3'^ears  ago,  "  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  volumes  containing  twentj'-one  million  pages."  And 
of  this  enormous  but  perfectly  useless  distribution,  since  in- 
creased fifty-fold,  the  Protestants  of  these  two  enlightened 
nations  have  cheerfully,  but  not  wisely,  defrayed  the  whole 
cost. 

We  must  admit,  however,  before  we  pass  from  Greece  to 
Turkey,  that  Protestant  teaching  has  not  been  absolutely 
without  effect  in  the  former  kingdom.     Let  us  notice  a  single 


*  Travels  in  the  East,  by  J.  Hawes,  D.D.,  p.  168. 

f  MissioiMvy  liesearches  in  Armenia,  Letter  xi.,  p.  210. 

X  Journal  of  a  Deputation,  p.  594. 
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example  of  its  infliuence.  An  accomplished  Greek  lady,  of 
rare  intelligence  and  attainments,  the  eloquent  advocate  ot  her 
race  and  nation,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  parents,  and 
was  brought  up  by  a  Protestant  pastor.  The  result  of  his  in- 
structions, if  we  may  judge  by  her  own  writings,  has  been  to 
substitute  for  faith  a  cold  and  arrogant  skepticisin,  to  engender 
a  fierce  hatred  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  this  lady  calls 
"  Christian  Mahometauism,"  and  to  give  her  courage  to  assert 
that  divorce,  which  has  become  a  1  .ad  of  national  institution 
in  Greek  and  Protestant  lands,  is  not  an  evil,  but  an  engine  of 
morality  !*  There  is  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  writings  of  this  distinguished  lady,  which  it  would  be  both 

gainful  and  unprofitable  to  notice,  but  which  may  at  least  con- 
rm  our  conviction  that  Greece  did  well  in  crying  "anathema" 
to  Protestant  missionaries. 

What  the  Catholic  apostles  have  done  for  the  Greeks,  by 
their  own  confession,  we  shall  see  a  little  later,  but  will  first 
follow  their  rivals  to  Turkey,  that  we  may  complete  the  his- 
tory of  their  operations  in  the  Levant. 


to 
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EUROPEAN  TUEKEY. 

In  European  Turkey,  the  English  do  not  appear  to  have  or- 

fanized  any  systematic  missionary  efforts  ;  and  throughout  the 
iCvant  the  Anglican  Establisliment  has  been  represented,  al- 
most exclusively,  as  in  India  and  elsewhere,  by  members  of 
other  communities.  Mr.  Perkins,  an  American  missionary,  to 
whom  we  shall  have  to  refer  presently,  remarks  that  the  em- 
ployment of  "so  many  men  of  a  different  religious  communion 
reveals  a  painful  deficiency  in  the  missionary  'spirit  of  the 
Church  of  England,  that  men  of  devotion  to  the  cause  cannot 
be  found  in  sutiicient  numbers  within  her  pale  to  go  in  person 
and  apply  her  missionary  funds."!  "  -^.t  present,"  adds  a  Prot- 
estant historian  of  American  missions,  with  quiet  contempt, 
"  she  has  more  means  than  men.":j: 

Perhaps,  however,  the  Church  of  England  has  no  reason  to 
regret  this  fact,  considering  the  impression  which  her  rare 
representatives  usually  produce  upon  the  oriental  mind.  When 
Mr.  Jovvett,  one  of  her  clergy,  was  asked  by  a  sehisuiuLical 
Greek  bishop,  what  was  the  doctrine  of  his  Church  about  the 
"  Double  Procession"  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  answer  must  have 

*  Les  Ftimmes  en  Orient,  par  Mme.  la  Case.  Dora  D'Istria,  pp.  71,  84  (1860). 
f  Residence  in  Persia  among  the  Nestorian  Christians,  by  Rev.  Justin  Per 
kins,  ch.  ill.,'  p.  52. 
X  Tracy,  history  of  American  Missions,  p.  594. 
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aHtonishcd  even  such  an  inquirer.  "  It  is  a  point,  I  replied, 
which,  in  the  present  day,  has  not  been  muen  controverted, 
being  considered  as  somewhat  indifferent!"* 

But  several  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Jowett's  visit,  and 
the  Greek  prelates  have  had  time  to  forget  both  him  and  his 
Church.  So  complete  has  been  the  obhvion,  that  when  Mr. 
Ourzon  not  long  ago  presented  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the 
Queen's  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  Sultan's  Archbishop 
of  Constantinople,  the  following  curious  conversation  occurred. 

"  And  who,  quoth  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  su- 
preme head  and  primate  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Asia — who 
18  '  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  V 

"  What?  said  I,  a  little  astonished  at  the  question. 

"  Who,  said  he,  is  this  Archbishop '(! 

"  Why,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

"  Archbishop  of  what  f  said  the  Patriarch. 
..    "  Canterbury^  said  J. 

"  Oh  1  said  the  Patriarch.    Ah  !  yes !  and  who  is  he  ?"t 

The  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  their  sixty-third  report, 
1862,:j:  give  this  quotation  from  their  principal  agent  in  Tur- 
key. "  Dr.  Pfander  takes  this  sober  view  of  the  mission  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1861  :  'Though  there  is  no  particular  move- 
ment going  on  among  the  Mohammedans,  yet  there  is  the  fact 
that  thej'  continue  to  visit  the  missionaries.  .  .  .  Our  work  is 
indeed  but  small  as  yet ;  still  I  am  thankful  that  some  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  year,  and,  above  ail,  that  the  trans- 
lation and  printing  of  the  Miftah  and  the  Mizan,  through  God's 
help,  lias  been  accomplished.'"  Periiaps  some  may  think  that 
the  only  "  help"  in  such  proceedings  came  from  the  money  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

The  Americans  have  acquired  more  notoriety  in  these  regions. 
Their  operations  in  Turkey  commenced  in  182(),  and  by  1844 
they  had  already  thirty-one  missionaries  in  that  country .§  Not 
that  they  have  "attempted  any  conversion  except  of  the  Ohris- 
tia7is"  as  Mr.  Walpole  remarks ;  the  Turks,  he  adds,  they  are 
"afraid"  of  provokmg.||  But  they  are  active  enough  amongst 
the  Armenian  sectaries,  both  here  and  in  Armenia,  as  we  shall 
bee  when  we  enter  the  latter  country.  Meanwhile,  it  seems  to 
he  a  tranquil  and  jocund  life  whicli  these  thirty-one  mission- 
aries lead  in  Turkey.  "  Personal  trials  are  very  few,"  says  the 
candid  wife  of  one  of  them;  "many  are    the  comforts  and 

*  Chriatian  liesearchea,  Lc,  p.  17. 

f  Moncutteties  of  the  Levant,  ch.  xxii.,  p.  336. 

i  P.  69. 

§  Baird,  Religion  in  tlie  U.  8.  of  America,  book  viil.,  ch.  lii ,  p.  691. 

I  The  Antavrii.  &c.,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  3(i6. 
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pleasant  things  about  this  life  in  the  East."*  And  she  was 
evidently  not  singular  in  her  keen  appreciation  of  them.  The 
Rev.  Justin  Perkins  tells  us  of  a  missionary  wedding  at  Constan- 
tinople in  these  terms:  "Mr.  Schauffler  was  married  to  Miss 
Reynolds,  February  2.">th.  1  could  not  1»p1])  feeling  that  there 
was  a  moral  sublimity  in  tlie  scene  presented. "f  Perhaps 
there  was;  but  another  witness,  Sir  Adolphus  Slade,  who 
knows  these  regions  even  better  than  Mr.  Perkins,  and  \» 
evidently  much  less  impressed  by  the  moral  sublimity  of  mis- 
sionary nuptials,  gives  the  following  candid  account  of  the 
Protestant  missionaries  in  Turkey  and  the  Levant. 

"  To  what  purpose  do  the  missionaries  on  the  shores  of  the 
Turkish  empire  frequent  them?  to  convert  those  who  are  already 
Christiana.  The  utter  unprofitableness  of  these  gentlemen 
cannot  be  sufficiently  pointed  out.  One  comes  to  Malta,  and 
settles  there  with  his  lady.  Another  comes  to  Tino,  and  while 
learning  Greek,  to  be  enabled  to  labor  on  the  continent,  falls 
in  love,  and  marries  an  amiable  Tiniote — his  spiritual  ardor 
takes  another  course.  Another  fixes  himself  at  Smyrna,  finding 
that  demi-Frank  city  pleasanter  than  the  interior  of  Turkey, 
whither  he  was  destined.  Another  takes  a  disor'ler,  and  dies  of 
it  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Another  quietly  pursues 
his  own  studies  at  Alexandria,  regardless  of  otiiers' souls,  to 
qualify  himself  for  a  situation  in  one  of  the  London  colleges. 
AH  are  living  on  the  stipends  granted  by  the  missionary 
societies,  and  occupied  in  forwarding  their  particular  views. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  human  weakness  does  not  merit 
indulgence ;  but  they  who  embark  in  a  holy  cause  should  quit 
it  when  they  find  that  the  flesh  overpowers  the  spirit.  Religion 
is  the  last  asylum  where  hypocrisy  should  find  shelter.":}: 

Admiral  Slade  adds,  "It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  mis- 
sionaries arrive  in  the  Levant,  to  preach,  to  convert,  knowing 
absolutely  no  other  than  their  mother  tongue!"  Yet  we  shall 
presently  hear  one  of  their  number  asserting,  with  perfect 
mditference  to  the  more  veracious  testimony  of  a  crowd  of 
Protestant  writers,  that  he  and  his  friends  had  done  more  for 
education  in  Syria  in  twenty  years  than  "all  the  Catholic 
missionaries"  in  two  centuries;  though  the  fonner  have  had 
neither  scholars  nor  disciples,  and  were  for  the  most  part  per- 
fectly incapable  of  teaching  them  if  they  had. 

A  few  words  will  suflice  on  the  final  results  of  Protestant 
missions  in  Turkey.  The  American  Episcopalians  sent  Dr. 
Southgate,  one  of  their  bishops,  to  recommend  their  form  of 

*  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Van  Lennep,  ch.  xi.,  p.  267  (1851). 
+  Residence,  &c.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  76. 
X  Ch.  xxvii.,  p.  517. 
Vol.  II  8 
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religion  to  the  inhabitants.  He  seems  to  have  had  some  vague 
idea  of  ecclesiastical  principles,  and  is  even  charged  by  his  own 
(!0untrynien,  of  other  sects,  with  supporting  the  schisinatical 
oriental  bishops  in  their  resistance  to  the  proselyting  schemes  of 
tiie  Protestant  missionaries,  whom  he  openly  taxed  with  intro- 
ducing amongst  the  Armenians  "the  revolutionary  sentiments 
of  European  radicalism."  He  had,  too,  sufficient  courage  and 
honesty  to  confess,  after  ample  experience,  that  the  Protestant 
converts  are  ^Hi^fidels  and  radicals,  who  deserve  no  sympathy 
from  the  Christian  public."* 

Dr.  Southgate  recommends  also  the  employment  of  mission- 
aries "  unrestrained  by  family  ties," — though  he  does  not  suggest 
where  they  are  to  be  found, — and  after  deploring  the  activity  of 
"  our  brethren  of  other  denominations,  predicts  this  as  the 
only  fruit  of  their  labors :  "  Horrid  schism  will  lift  itself  up 
from  beneath,  and  rend  and  scatter  the  quivering  members  of 
the  body  of  Christ. "f  Yet  this  gentleman,  who  had  so  much 
distaste  for  horrid  schism  in  others,  actually  intrigued  to  get  a 
fiiinan  issued  against  the  Catholics,  whom  he  could  only  oppose 
by  physical  force,  in  favor  of  the  Jacobite  heretics,  wnose 
"  numerous  points  of  affinity"  with  his  own  sect  he  had  detected 
with  satisfaction.:}: 

We  arc  not  surprised  to  hear  that  Dr.  Southgato  failed.  For 
a  long  time,  he  confesses,  his  mission  at  Constantinople  received 
from  a  single  congregation  in  Philadelphia  one  thousand  dollars 
annually.  But  money  could  not  save  it.  "The  mission,"  we 
are  told  in  1852,  "has  been  abandoned,  ;xt  least  for  the  present, 
after  a  heavy  expenditure.  Bishop  Sontiigate  has  returned  to  the 
United  States,and  resigned  the  appointmen  t  of  Missionary  Bishop 
to  Turkey."§  Two  years  later  another  Protestant  authority 
says,  "  the  bishop  had  to  acknowledge  the  coinplete  failure  of 
his  mission,  and  was  recalled  by  his  society."!  It  is  exactly  the 
tale  which  we  have  heard  in  so  many  other  lands.  Not  one  of 
the  customary  incidents  is  wanting,  and  they  follow  one  another 
in  their  usual  and  invariable  order :  first,  "  horrid  schism ;" 
then,  "heavy  expenditure;"  and  finally,  "complete  failure." 

Of  the  operations  of  the  other  American  sects  at  Constan- 
tinople, there  is  no  need  to  speak.  We  shall  presently  survey 
them  on  a  larger  scale  in  Syria  and  Armenia.  Mr.  Dwig'it,  in 
a  work  which  reveals  the  real  designs  of  his  co-religior 
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*  Christianity  in  Turkey,  by  Rev.  H.  G.  O.  Dwiglit,  ch.  x.,  p.  244  (1854). 
f  Narratiw  of  a  Tour  in  ikirkey  and  Persia,  by  Rev.  Horatio  Southgate, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  xxiii.,  p.  u05. 
t  if?*.  Southgate  a-  d  ■^M  Missionaries  at  Constantiiwple,  p.  27  (BostOD,  1844X 
S  Colonial  Chnrru  Cari.-.ide  ■  .  396  (li(i2). 
I  Journal  of  a  Depuiation  ir  i/ic  Mist,  vol.  ii.,  p.  806. 
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the  East,  declares  in  1850,  that  "at  the  capital  the  number 
of  Arnif"  "ans  who  declared   themselves  Protestunts  rapidly 
increaseu.  *    Their  number  is,  in  fact,  perfectly  inHignificant ; 
and  many  Protestant  writers  will  tell  uh,  before  wo  conclude 
this  chapter,  as  Dr.  Southgate  Iiuh  already  (old  us,  what  an 
Armenian  really  becomes  when  he  piufesses  to  einbraco  Prot- 
estant tenets.    They  will  also  assist  us  to  comprehend  what 
even  they  consider  the  work  of  "  corruption  and  demoraliza- 
tion" in  which  the  American  missionaries  are  engaged,  though 
happily,  up  to  the  present  date,  within  a  narrow  sphere.     It  is 
true,  howevfci ,  that  they  have  succeeded,  by  lavish  expenditure 
— we  have  be ju  told  that  they  consume  thirty  thousand  pounds 
pe'"  anuiuu  't   Turkey — in  collecting  together  a  few  Jews  and 
Armenians,  who  have  more  admiration  for  their  dollars  than 
their  c'.  .;trine8,  and  who  abandon  their  old  religion  without 
) adopting  a  new  one;  and  that  these  form  what  they  call  the 
•'  Protestant  Church,"  or,  as  Mr.  Dwight  styles  them, "  the  people 
of  God,"  in  Constantinople.    Such  are  the  "  wild  grapes "  of 
which  they  make  sour  wine,  to  set  their  own  teetn  on  edge. 
"The  Protestant  Church  of  Turkey,"  says  Mr.  Cuthbort  Young, 
"  is  now  recognized  by  the  government,"  owing  to  the  ener- 
getic action  peculiar  to  this  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family, 
"  with  an  officer  of  the  Porte,  a  Turh^  as  its  temporal  head. 
This  last  circumstance  cannot  be  regarded  as  augunng  well  for 
the  interests  of  vital  Christianity. "f 

A  few  years  later,  we  learn  from  a  competent  witness,  the 
prediction  of  Mr.  Young  was  unpleasantly  verified,  and  the 
rorte,  though  probably  quite  as  capable  of  promoting  "  vital 
Christianity  "  as  the  Hebrew  and  Armenian  Protestants  to  whom 
it  lent  a  temporal  head,  proved  to  be  only  a  Moslem  Pharaoh, 
from  whose  ungentle  sway  Mr.  Dwight's  "  people  of  God"  are 
already  desirous  to  escape.  The  Mahometan  gentleman  who 
consented  to  become  the  Caliph  of  Turkish  Protectants  has  evi- 
dently formed  a  serious  estimate  of  his  own  office.  "  All  the 
Protestants  in  the  country,"  we  are  told  by  a  missionary  in  1860, 
"  must  be  enrolled  in  his  books."  And  the  enrolment  is  by  no 
means  a  mere  matte'  of  form.  From  that  moment,  a  marriage, 
an  interment,  or  an>  other  of  the  various  ceremonies  of  joyful 
or  sorrowing  humanity,  "  can  only  he  done  through  him.''''  And 
'this  is  not  all.  "For  the  support  of  this  officer,"  whoso  ap- 
pointment the  Protestant  missionaries  hailed  with  such  lively 
satisfaction,  "  the  Protestants  all  over  the  country  have  been 
called  upon  to  coutribiite,"  apparently  on  a  very  liberal  scale ; 
and  as  this  special  lax  docs  not  exempt  them  from  the  burdens 
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*  Ofno^im^inity  Itevtvcd  in  the  East,  p.  82  (1860). 
f  24.  ^efxini  and  t^  VWe,  ch.  iii.,  p.  76. 
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common  to  the  rest  of  the  population,  "the  Protestants  are 
deeply  in  debt,"  says  the  same  missionary,  "  and  it  has  become 
a  serious  question  with  them,  whether  they  should  not  dissolve 
their  civil  establishment  entirely.  This  would  doubtless  open 
the  way  for  a  general  persecution  of  the  Protestants  througli- 
out  the  empire,  the  result  of  which  none  can  foresee,"* — but 
which,  considering  the  motives  of  Jews  and  Armenians  in  pro- 
fessing Protestantism,  would  certainly  involve  the  final  disap- 
pearance of  all  the  unstable  disciples  who  have  been  the  costly 
stipendiaries  of  English  or  American  missionary  societies,  but 
who,  as  Dr.  Southgate  ascertained,  "  are  infidels  and  radicals, 
who  deserve  no  sympathy  from  the  Christian  public." 

CATHOLIC  MISSIONS  TK  TUBKET. 

And  now  let  us  speak  briefly,  before  we  enter  Asia,  of  Catho- 
lic missions  in  the  regions  which  we  are  about  to  quit.  Not 
that  we  can  hope  to  give,  within  the  limits  at  our  disposal,  even 
a  sketch  of  labors  as  distinguished  by  supernatural  patience 
and  charity  as  any  which  we  have  hitherto  narrated.  A  few 
examples  must  suffice,  but  they  will  abundantly  illustrate  the 
familiar  contrast  which  we  have  proposed  to  trace  in  all  lands. 
We  are  going  to  speak,  though  unworthy  even  to  record  their 
names,  ot  a  band  of  apostles  whom  even  a  Protestant  minister 
calls,  with  honest  enthusiasm,  "  the  best  instructed  and  most 
devoted  missionanes  that  the  world  has  seen  since  primitive 
times.'"'\  We  have  heard  what  sort  of  agents  the  Sects  employ ; 
let  us  contemplate  for  a  moment  another  order  of  workmen, 
and  see  what  the  munificent  bounty  of  God  can  do  for  men 
whom  His  own  decree  has  caHed  to  the  apostolic  life.  Too 
long  we  have  listened  to  the  mean  sounds  ot  earth — it  is  time 
to  open  our  ears  to  voices  from  Heaven. 

As  early  as  1610,  the  son  of  St.  Ignatius  had  begun  to  convert 
bo'  h  Jews  and  schismatics  at  Constantinople.  So  irresistible  was 
the  influence,  here  as  elsewhere,  of  men  in  whom  religion  dis- 
played its  most  fascinating  form,  and  seZ/'was  all  but  annihilated, 
that,  as  Von  Hammer  notices,  the  Grand  Vizir  told  de  SoUgnac, 
the  French  ambassador,  that  "  he  would  rather  see  ten  ordinary 
ecclesiastics  at  Pera  than  one  Jesuit.":}:  A  century  later,  for 
these  men  do  not  change,  a  scliismatical  Armenian  patriarch 
thue  addressed  a  Catholic  who  had  abandoned  the  schism,  and 

*  Three  Years  in  Turkey,  the  Jouimdl  of  a  Medical  Mimoimry  to  the  Jew6, 
by  John  Mason,  L.B.C.S.E.,  api ,,  p.  878  (1860). 

+  WUliamB,  The  Hdy  City,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  570. 

J  Hiatoire  de  I' Empire  Ottoman,  par  J,  Von  Hammer,  tome  viii.,  liv.  liL, 
p.  166,  ed.  Hellert. 
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was  about  to  be  martyred :  "  Your  blood  be  u^on  the  Jesuits 
who  have  converted  you  and  so  many  members  ot  our  Church."* 

In  the  single  year  1712,  for  we  must  not  attempt  to  trace  the 
whole  history,  rere  Jacques  Cached,  to  whom  was  given  the 
noble  title  of  "  Father  of  the  Slaves,"  reconciled  three  hundred 
schismatics  to  the  Church.f  Five  years  earlier,  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  Constantinople  died  of  the  plague ; 
and  it  was  at  that  date  that  Pere  Cacnod,  compelled  by  noly 
obedience  to  give  an  account  of  actions  which  he  would  have 
preferred  to  hide,  wrote  as  follows  to  his  superior,  Pere  Tarillon: 

"  1  have  just  quitted  the  Bagnio,  where  I  have  given  the  last 
Sacraments  to,  and  closed  the  eyes  of,  eighty-six  persons.  .  .  . 
The  greatest  danger  which  I  have  encountered,  or  to  which  I 
shall  perhaps  ever  be  exposed  in  my  life,  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hold  of  a  ship-of-war  of  eighty-two  guns.  The  slaves,  by 
the  consent  of  their  guards,  had  obtained  my  admission  into 
this  place  in  the  evening,  in  order  that  I  might  spend  the  whole 
night  in  healing  their  confessions,  and  say  Mass  for  them  very 
early  in  the  morning.  We  were  shut  in  with  double  locks,  ac- 
cording to  custom.  Of  fifty-two  slaves  whom  I  confessed  and 
communicated,  twelve  were  already  plague-stricken,  and  three 
died  before  I  quitted  them.  You  may  judge  what  sort  of  an 
atmosphere  I  breatlied  in  this  inclosed  space,  to  which  there 
was  not  the  slightest  opening.  God,  who  by  His  goodness  has 
preserved  me  in  this  danger,  will  save  me  also  from  many 
others."  Twelve  years  later  he  perished,  struck  down  by  the 
pestilence  which  he  thought  he  might  henceforth  defy.  And 
the  only  reflection  which  such  a  narrative,  and  such  a  fate, 
suggested  to  the  other  Fathers  was  this :  "  If  we  were  moio 
numerous,  how  much  more  good  we  could  do  I":|: 

But  if  these  generous  apostles  displayed  a  zeal  which  knew 
not  fear,  it  was  regulated  always  by  prudence  and  forethought. 
"  During  the  seasons  of  the  plague,"  says  one  of  them,  "  as  it  is 
necessary  to  be  close  at  hand  in  order  to  succor  those  who  are 
seized  by  it,  our  custom  is  that  only  one  Father  should  enter 
the  Bagnio,  and  that  he  should  remain  there  during  the  whole 
time  that  the  pest  rages.  The  one  who  obtains  the  permission 
of  the  Superior  prepares  himself  for  his  duty  by  a  retreat  of  some 
days,  and  bids  farewell  to  his  brethren,  as  one  about  to  die. 
Sometimes  his  sacrifice  is  consummated,  at  others  he  survives 
the  danger.  The  last  Jesuit  who  died  in  this  exercise  of 
charity  was  Father  Vandermans  ....   Since  his  death,  the 


*  Histoire  de  V Empire  Ottoman,  tome  xlii.,  liv.  Ixii.,  p.  186. 
f  Lettres  Edifiantea,  tome  i.,  p.  14. 
X  Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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only  victim  has  been  Father  Peter  Besnier,  so  well  known  for 
his  genius  and  rare  gifts." 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  here  the  details  of  the  apostolic 
history  of  which  this  is  only  a  characteristic  episode.  The 
public  cemetery  of  Constantinople,  filled  with  the  bodies  of 
Jesuits  who  died  between  1585  and  1756.  is  their  only  monu- 
ment. Smyrna,  Aleppo,  Trebizonde,  and  many  other  oriental 
cities,  gave  a  tomb  to  missionaries  of  the  same  class.  At 
Smyrna,  where  ten  thousand  perished  by  plague  in  the  same 
year,  a  Jesuit  bishop  became  a  martyr  of  charity  at  eighty 
years  of  age.  In  Aleppo,  Father  Besson, — "  who  united  to  his 
immense  labors  perpetual  mortification,  allowed  himself  but 
scanty  repose  at  night,  and  rose  long  before  the  dawn  in  order 
to  spend  many  hours  in  prayer," — "  after  having  procured  a 
holy  death  to  a  large  number  of  persons,  found  the  crown 
which  he  sought."  He  was  followed,  both  in  his  life  and 
death,  by  Father  Deschamps ;  and  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
Father  de  Clermont,  of  the  illustrious  family  of  that  name,  was 
added  to  the  company  of  martyrs.  It  was  at  this  time,  and  by 
the  labors  of  sucii  men,  that  the  schismatical  Patriarchs  of 
Armenia  (Erivan),  of  Aleppo,  Alexandria,  and  Damascus,  were 
all  reconciled  to  the  Churcli. 

In  1709,  Michael  Paleologus  becomes  the  disciple  of  Father 
Braconnier.  Father  Bernard  Couder  is  the  next  in  this  band 
of  Christian  heroes.  More  than  nine  hundred  families  in  the 
city  of  Aleppo  were  formed  by  him  to  a  life  of  piety.  Six 
times  he  solicited  and  obtained  the  coveted  permission  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  plague-stricken ;  and  so  perfect  was  his 
obedience,  that  when  ordered  by  his  superior  to  quit  a  city  in 
which  he  had  attracted  a  veneratioii  which  might  prove  dan- 
gerous to  his  humility,  "  he  began  on  the  instant  to  make  his 
preparations  for  departure." 

In  1719,  when  the  plague  raged  in  Aleppo  from  March  to 
September,  "  I  was  often  obliged,"  saye  the  celebrated  Father 
Xacchi,  "  to  bend  down  between  two  victims  of  the  pestilence, 
to  confess  them  by  turns,  keeping  my  ear  glued  as  it  were  to 
their  lips,  in  order  to  catch  their  dying  sounds."  And  when 
death  had  done  its  work,  these  apostles,  nurtured  themselves  in 
delicacy  and  refinement,  often  the  most  accomplished  scholars 
of  their  age,  and  not  unfrequently  members  of  illustrious 
houses,  would  wash  the  bodies  and  clothes  of  the  dead,  "  reek- 
ing with  a  horrible  infection,"  and  having  borne  them  with 
their  own  hands  to  the  common  cemetery,  hasten  back  to  re- 
peat the  same  office  of  charity  for  others. 

Such  deeds,  which  Catholics  have  learned  to  consider  natural 
in  their  clergy,  of  whatever  rank,  would  hardly  deserve  mentioUj 
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but  that  we  are  tracing  a  contrast.  There  is  probably  not  one 
of  the  thousand  priests  in  our  own  Eiigland  who  would  not  imi- 
tate them  to-morrow,  and  few  of  their  number  who  have  not 
already  exposed  their  lives,  many  a  time,  with  the  same  tranquil 
composure.  It  is  not  many  years  since  an  English  bishop,  and 
tifty  priests,  died  within  ten  months,  ministering  to  the  victims 
of  typhus.  "  The  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep." 
I>ut  let  us  complete  the  narrative  which  we  have  begun. 

''  Father  Emanuel  died  in  my  arms,"  says  the  learned. Nac- 
dii,  "  after  devoting  himself  incessantly  for  four  months  to  the 
victims  of  the  plague.     After  him  I  assisted  Father  Arnoudie, 
and  Brother  John  Martha,  both  destroyed  by  the  same  disease." 
Father  Clisson,  after  an  apostolate  of  thirty  years  in  Syria,  met 
the  same  death;  and  was  followed  by  Father  Nau,of  whom  his 
companions  used  to  say,  "  he  has  received  from  heaven  all  the 
gifts  necessary  for  the  apostolic  life."    Then  came  the  noble 
brothers  de  la  Thuillerie,  Joseph  and  James,  the  elder  dying 
on  the  bosom  of  the  younger.     The  next  was  father  Rene 
Pillon,  for  they  fell  fast,  whose  only  form  of  recreation  was  to 
visit  and  console  the  sick,  and  whose  daily  prayer  it  was  "  that 
he  might  die  in  the  service  of  the  dying."    To  him  succeeded 
Father  Blein,  whose  humility  so  touched   the  hearts  of  the 
Greeks  that  they  flocked  to  see  his  dead  body,  and  though  he 
died  of  the  plague,  carried  away  fragments  of  his  clothes  as 
relics.     Beyrou*  saw  the  last  combat  of  Father  John  Amieu, 
"  who  predicted  his  own  death  to  one  who  lay  ill  by  his  side, 
but  assured  the  latter  of  his  recovery."*    And  these  are  only  a 
few  names  out  of  a  multitude  known  to  God,  and  written  in 
the  book  of  life.     Of  them  it  may  be  truly  said  that  they  re- 
sembled one  another  so  exactly,  that  they  were  like  brothers  of 
one  family.     And  even  the  most  malignant  spirit  of  heresy 
could  not  resist  them.   "  You  seek  only  our  conversion,"  was  a 
common  saying  of  the  sectaries, '"  the  others  ask  for  our  money." 
And  they  often  contrasted  their  manner  of  life  with  that  of  the 
Protestants  wiio  had  already  begun  to  dwell  amongst  them. 
"The  English  ar,d  Dutch  in  Aleppo,"  one  of  the  missionaries 
remarks,  "observe  neither  fast  nor  abstinence,  to  the  scandal  of 
eveiybody.    The  people  of  the  country  say  that  they  cannot  be 
Christians,  and  evtni  the  Turks  regard  them  as  void  of  religion." 
And  the  results  of  a  contrast  which  even  pagans  have  noticed, 
in  every  regicm  of  the  world,  were  such  as  tliese.    In  Damascus, 
where  there  were  only  three  Catholic  families  when  the  Jesuits 
arrived,  there  were  in  1750  nearly  nine  thousand  converts.    In 
Smyrna  and  Aleppo,  almost  the  whole  scliismatical  population 

*  Ibid.,  p.  :iOO.    Cf,  Mission.*  du  Levant,  tome  iv.,  p.  39. 
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has  been  converted;  the  work  being  continued  in  our  own  day, 
as  Protestant  travellers  will  presently  assnre  us,  by^  men  in 
whom  even  they  recognize  the  apostolic  virtues  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Throughout  all  Syria,  as  we  shall  learn  from  the  same 
witnesses,  the  heirs  of  the  martyrs  are  now  laboring  with  such 
fruit,  that  from  the  banks  of  the  Orontes  to  those  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  the  wanderers  are  flocking  to  the 
true  fold,  and  even  Chaldea,  as  we  shall  be  told  by  men 
who  vainly  strove  to  mar  the  work,  has  become  a  Catholic 
nation. 

When  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  suppressed,  the  enemy  tri- 
umphed for  a  moment  in  Turkey  and  the  Levant,  as  in  so 
many  other  lands.  But  the  Fathers  of  the  Order  of  St.  Lazarus 
were  chosen  by  Providence  to  supply  their  place,  at  least  for  a 
time,  and  we  must  now  say  a  word  of  their  labors  in  the  East. 

In  1840,  there  were  already  in  Greece  Proper  four  bishops, 
one  hundred  priests,  and  twenty-three  thousand  Catholics.  At 
the  same  date,  in  the  three  principalities  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
and  Servia,  there  were  three  bisnops,  and  seventy-one  thousand 
Catholics.  In  the  kingdom  of  Turkey  there  were  eleven  arch- 
bishops, four  hundred  and  twenty-three  priests,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  thousand  Catholics.*  Tliis  total  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  has  probably  trebled  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years,  so  that  Ubicmi  reckons  the  whole 
number  (rf' Latin  Christians  in  European  Turkey  alone,  in  1856, 
at  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  of  whom  five  hundred  and 
five  thousand  were  natives  ;t  while  the  total  number  of  Greeks 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  Sultan  had  dwindled  twenty  years  ago 
to  one  million.^  It  is  even  said  that  there  is  hope  of  the  early 
reconciliation  of  the  entire  Bulgarian  nation,  though  the  influ- 
ence of  Russia  will  no  doubt  be  employed  to  prevent  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1840,  the  celebrated  Lazarist  Father 
Etienne  gave  this  report  to  the  heads  of  his  Order :  "  The  chief 
obstacle  opposed  by  error  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  is  pro- 
found ignorance,  the  common  basis  both  of  heresy  and  Islamism. 
The  first  means,  therefore,  of  favoring  the  triumph  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  the  education  of  youth.  The  Koran  has  still  its  disci- 
ples, but  only  because  it  proscribes  all  education.  At  present, 
however,  this  prohibition  is  no  longer  regarded  by  the  great, 
whose  contempt  for  the  law  of  Manomet  is  only  imperfectly 
concealed  under  a  few  exterior  practices."  An  English  Prot- 
estant traveller  confirms  this  account,  when  he  says,  that 


*  Annals,  vol.  i.,  p.  406. 

J  See  Ubicini's  Letters  on  Turkey. 
La  Turquie  d'Emope,  par  A.  Boue,  tome  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  21. 
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the  present  religion  of  the  Turks  "  is  a  kind  of  gross  epicurean 
skepticism."* 

Father  Etienne,  however,  gives  interesting  proofs  of  the 
respect  which  they  begin  to  manifest  for  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  the  reraai'kable  acquaintance  which  some  of  them  display 
with  its  doctrines ;  and  he  adds,  that  "  once  permitted  to  fre- 
quent our  schools,  the  Gospel  and  science  will  find  them 
equally  docile  to  their  instructions.  From  the  moment  the  Turks 
are  allowed  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  blessings  oi 
education,  the  Church  will  be  on  the  eve  of  counting  them 
amongst  the  number  of  her  children."t 

Let  it  be  permitted,  at  this  point,  to  offer,  under  correction, 
a  consideration  suggested  by  the  present  aspect  of  Islamism. 
Perhaps  there  is  nothing  so  marvellous  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind as  the  history  of  the  Mahometan  religion, — its  triumphant 
progress  through  the  three  continents  of  the  Old  World,  checked 
only  by  the  union  of  the  Catholic  nations  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  See, — and  its  puissant  dominion  of  a  thousand 
years.  What  providential  scheme  was  this  mystery,  strange 
and  unique  in  the  annals  of  our  race,  designed  to  serve  ?  The 
present  condition  of  Islamism  seems  to  suggest  the  explanation. 

When  the  East  was  enslaved  by  heresy  and  schism,  tJien  the 
legions  of  the  false  prophet  came  out  of  Arabia.  For  centuries 
they  have  been  permitted  to  scourge  the  oriental  Christians, 
treading  them  under  foot  as  vermin.  In  human  history  there 
are  no  such  oppressors,  no  such  victims.  "  Crushed  and  de- 
graded below  the  level  of  humanity,"  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Spencer, "  generation  after  generation  of  the  unhappy  Christians 
have  passed  away  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest.  Nor  is  this 
the  darkest  feature  in  their  history.  It  was  from  apostate  Greeks 
and  monophysites  that  the  legions  of  Antichrist  were  perpet- 
ually recruited  by  tens  of  thousands.  "  Mahommedanism,"  as 
Von  llaxthausen  forcibly  observes,  "  represents  the  pure  mon- 
otheistic direction  which  the  Eastern  Church,  especially  in  its 
sects,  had  already  indicated  and  followed,  one-sided  and  dog- 
matical." Even  in  our  own  day  it  continues  to  enlist  the  same 
class  of  fallen  Christians,  helpless  because  severed  from  unity 
— Copts,  Greeks,  and  Abyssinians.  At  Trebizonde,  in  1838, 
we  are  told,  "  the  Greeks  professed  Islamism  abroad,  but  lived 
as  Cliristians  in  the  interior  of  their  houses."  "  Apostaay  is, 
in  fact,  so  obvious  a  sin  in  these  countries,"  says  an  English 
Protestant  minister,  "that  even  little  children,  as  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  will  sometimes,  when  in  a 

*  Tuco  Years'  Emdenee  in  a  Levantine  Family,  by  Bayle  St.  John ;  ch.  xxili., 
p.  267. 
t  Annals,  vol.  ii.,  p.  71. 
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violent  passion,  threaten  their  mothers  that  they  will  tnrn 
Turk."*  Damascus,  once  wholly  Christian,  became  almost  en- 
tirely Mahometan  ;  and  the  same  fact  occurred  in  most  of  the 
cities  of  the  East.  "  Issuing  from  Arabia,  and  absorbing  in  its 
passage  the  Christianity  of  the  East,  the  Mussulman  torrent 
traversed  the  Bosphorus,  and  carried  forward  the  crescent  to 
the  European  provinces  of  the  Greek  Ciesars ;  for  it  was  no 
longer  with  the  degenerate  Christianity  of  the  East  as  with  that 
which  flowed,  full  of  life  and  strength,  from  the  apostolic 
Roman  fount.  The  latter  had  quickly  absorbed  into  itself  all 
the  conquerors  of  the  empire  ;  the  former  bowed  down  with- 
out resistance  under  the  code  of  the  Caliphs,  and  the  Christian 
populations  of  Asia,  deserting  the  faith  of  Christ,  adopted,  in 
vast  numbers,  that  of  the  false  prophet,  and  recruited  the 
armies  of  his  vicars."f 

Such  is  the  contrast  between  the  Christianity  of  Rome  and 
Byzantium  ;  and  such,  for  centuries,  has  been  the  influence  of 
the  Mahometan  over  the  corrupt  and  schismatical  communities 
of  tlie  East.  But  Islamism  has  done  its  work,  and  may  now 
disappear.  It  came  to  chastise,  by  an  unparalleled  judgment, 
an  unexampled  ofience.  And  now,  when  the  oriental  churches 
are  visibly  returning  to  unity,  and  the  voice  of  the  Supreme 
Pastor  is  once  more  heard  amongst  them,  Islamism — as  if  con- 
scious that  it  may  no  longer  play  the  part  of  the  Avenger — is 
hastening  to  decay.  We  seem  to  touch  already  that  great  epoch 
of  Catholic  unity, — of  which  the  recent  definition  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  the  Mother  of  God  is  the  surest  pledge 
and  precursor, — that  consolidation  of  all  believers  into  one 
household  and  family  which  Her  love  will  obtain  for  the  Church 
before  the  world  is  abandoned  to  its  final  judgment,  and  even 
the  Church  shall  plead  for  it  no  more. 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  Father  Etienne,  and  to  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  religion  in  Turkey.  "  At  Constan- 
tinople," he  says,  "  the  clergy  of  our  congregation  are  at  the  head 
of  a  college,  in  which  the  cliildren  of  the  first  families  of  the  city 
are  educated  ;  they  have  also  a  school  which  is  frequented  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  scholars."  This  refers  to  the  state  of  things 
twenty  years  ago.  "Three  other  schools  are  directed  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  The  two  hundred  and  thirty  pupils  whom 
they  i-eceive  are  not  all  Catholics ;  Russians,  Arabs,  Armenian 
and  Greek  schismatics  come  to  the  same  source  to  obtain 
knowledge  and  wisdom."  The  Sisters  had  also  under  their  care 
a  hospital,  towards  the  expenses  of  which  the  Sultan  contributed 


*  Jowett,  p.  23. 

f  Peraeeutwn  et  Souffraneet,  &c.,  p.  240. 
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one  hundred  pounds.  Even  the  Mussulmen,  he  adds,  filled 
with  admiration  for  the  charity  of  the  Sisters,  "who  neither 
will  nor  can  receive  any  recompense,"  are  accustomed  to  ask, 
"  Whether  they  came  down  thus  from  heaven  ?"  "  May  we 
not  presume,"  says  M.  Etienne,  "  that  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
are  destined  by  Providence  to  effect  the  long  wished-for  union 
between  Turks  and  Christians  ?" 

An  English  Protestant  writer,  in  spite  of  customary  prejudice, 
thus  confirms  the  account  of  Father  Etienne :  "  Short  as  the 
time  has  been  since  these  zealous  Christians  have  entered  upon 
this  new  field  of  labor,  it  must  be  owned  in  all  justice  that  the 
progress  they  have  made,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  their 
judicious  efforts,  are  most  surprising.  .  .  .  The  admiration,  as 
well  as  confidence,  with  which  both  they  and  the  Lazarists  have 
inspired  the  Turks  is  unbounded."*  And  this  is  confirmed 
once  more,  in  1859,  by  another  English  Protestant,  who 
considers  "a  visit  to  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
interesting  and  instructive,  as  showing  how  human  beings 
possessed  of  education  and  personal  attractions  can  leave 
every  thing  which  makes  life  dear  for  the  sake  of  God.  Here, 
as  everywhere  else,  these  ladies  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  par- 
ticularly in  education  of  the  Arab  children."  Of  their  hospital 
"  for  the  special  use  of  strangers,"  of  ail  creeds,  "  who  may 
chance  to  fall  ill  here" — Beyrout — he  adds,  that  the  sufferers, 
"  when  tended  by  the  devoted  Sisters,  scarcely  miss  the  absence 
of  their  friends."f 

When  we  have  shown  that  the  missionaries  have  not  degen- 
erated from  their  fathers,  but  still  resemble  a  Cached,  a  Besnier, 
and  a  Vandermans,  we  may  pass  to  other  scenes.  "M.  Elluin," 
says  Father  Etienne,  "  catechizes  the  poor  in  Greek,  and  with 
flie  most  consoling  success;  his  instructions  are  frequented 
every  Sunday  by  three  hundred  persons,  children  and  adults. 
M.  Bonnieux,  another  missionary,  whose  indefatigable  zeal  I 
could  not  but  admire,  spends  his  life  in  hearing  the  confessions 
of  the  Catholics,  scattered  throughout  the  city  and  the  environs. 
Every  morning  he  sets  out,  taking  in  his  course  both  sides  of 
the  Bosphorus,  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  families,  dis- 
tributing consolation  and  advice,  and  often  returning  without 
having  tasted  food,  except  the  morsel  of  bread  he  had  taken 
with  him.  Often,  too,  surprised  by  the  night  far  from  his 
home,  he  passes  it  in  some  miserable  hut,  offers  there  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  in  the  morning  before  he  leaves,  and  continuing  his 
route  of  the  previous  day,  returns  at  length  to  his  brethren  full 


*  Wayfaring  Sketches  among  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  ch.  ix,,  p.  184. 
f  Tu>o  Years  iit,  Syria,  cli.  xxvii.,  p.  235. 
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of  joy.  This  laborious  ministry  is  never  interrupted,  either 
by  the  rigor  of  the  season  or  the  ravages  of  the  plague." 

Such  are  "  the  comforts  and  pleasant  things"  which  these 
men  choose  for  their  portion.  And  the  results  of  their  patient 
charity  are  such  as  the  following :  M.  Bonnieux  alone,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  reconciled  to  the  Church  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  heretics.  The  most  conspicuous  among  his 
converts  was  Mgr.  Artin,  schismatical  Archbishop  of  Van,  in 
Armenia.  An  immense  crowd  of  the  former  disciples  of  the 
converted  prelate  assisted  at  the  ceremony  of  his  abiuration  ; 
and  after  listening  to  the  fervent  exhortation  which,  from  a 
heart  newly  kindled  with  Divine  charity,  he  addressed  to  them, 
"  more  than  twelve  hundred  persons  were  found  to  imitate  this 
memorable  conversion."* 

The  impulse  given  to  education  by  the  toils  of  the  same 
workmen,  is  the  only  additional  fact  which  we  need  notice.  "It 
is  very  certain,"  says  Ubicini  in  1858,  "  that  the  number  of  the 
schools  founded  by  the  Lazarists,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  and  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  increases  yearly 
in  a  remarkable  degree."  And  then  he  observes,  that  already, 
in  1849,  "  the  latter  had  six  hundred  children  in  their  schools  of 
Pera  and  Galata,"  while  the  former  had,  at  the  same  date, 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  pupils.f  Other  writers  will  inform  us 
that  they  are  diffusing  the  same  benefits  in  the  principal  cities 
of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

We  have  no  space  for  further  details.  For  twenty  years  the 
work  has  progressed,  everywhere  by  the  same  agents,  and 
always  with  uie  same  results.  Even  Protestants  attest  its 
power.  "The  Catholic  religion  in  the  East,"  says  Admiral 
Slade,  in  1854,  appreciating  these  events  from  his  own  point  o^f 
view,  "  has  ever  offered  a  secure  asylum  for  wavering  minds 
of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  sects."  He  declares,  also,  from 
actual  observation,  "  that  it  has  made  men  live  in  peace  among 
each  other,  and  under  their  government,  whatever  that  gov- 
ernment be.":]: 

Dr.  Wilson, — who  has,  perhaps,  employed  more  mtemperate 
language  than  any  living  writer,  and  lias  been  more  abundant 
in  tliose  vehement  invectives  which  sound  like  imprecations, 
and  remind  one  of  the  text,  "  Whoso  hateth  his  brother  is  a 
murderer," — is  constrained  by  a  Power  which  uses  such  men  to 

{)roclaim  the  very  truths  which  they  abhor,  to  make  the  fol- 
owing  confession.    The  Greeks,  he  says,  when  they  become 

*  Annals,  ii.,  76. 

J  Letters  on  Turkey,  vol.  ii.,  Letter  iii. 
Records  of  Travels,  ch.  xxvii.,  p.  511. 
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Catholics,  "  are  amongst  the  most  liberal  and  intelligent  native 
Christians  in  the  East."* 

Dr.  Robinson,  an  American  writer  of  the  same  class, — who 
himents  tliat  the  movement  of  conversion  among  the  Greeks, 
after  spreading  through  Syria,  "has  now  extended  itself  into 
Egypt," — admits  with  evident  reluctatice,  that  "  the  result  is  a 
certain  elevation  of  their  secff  Dr.  Dnrbin  also,  another 
American  Protestant,  declares  without  reserve  of  all  the  orien- 
tal communities,  "  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  their  intercourse 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  tends  to  elevate  them  in  the 
scale  of  civilization.":}:  We  shall  hear  many  similar  testimonies 
when  we  enter  Syria. 


ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

We  may  now  cross  the  Bosphorus,  and  continue  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  the  investigations  which  we  have  hitherto  confined  to 
her  European  provinces.  Let  us  begin  at  Smyrna.  If  we 
would  find  Protestant  missionaries  in  pagan  or  moslem  lands, 
much  experience  has  taught  us  to  look  for  them  on  the  coast. 
They  abound  in  Smyrna.  "  The  number  of  missionaries  who 
have  been  sent  to  Turkey^''  says  an  English  Protestant,  "  and 
are  establislied  at  Smyrna^  is  very  considerable."§  "  They  find 
that  demi-Frank  city  pleasanter,"  we  have  been  told,  "than 
the  interior  of  Turkey ;"  and,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  they  are 
probably  right.  M.  de  Tchihatchefl:',  a  Russian  traveller,  found 
some  of  the  American  missionaries,  in  1856,  occupied  in  me- 
teorolomcal  observations ;  a  useful  and  honorable  pursuit,  for 
which  he  seems  to  think  they  had  abundant  leisure.]!  What 
else  they  have  done,  we  may  easily  ^eam,  either  from  them- 
selves or  their  friends. 

Two  of  the  earliest  missionaries  from  America  were  the 
Rev.  Pliny  Fisk  and  the  Rev.  Levi  Parsons.  Both  have  found 
admiring  biographers.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bond  informs  us  that  Mr. 
Fisk  was  dispatched  to  Syria  by  "  the  Prudential  Committee  of 
the  American  Board,"  and  also  that  "  his  religious  exercises 
were  marked  for  pungency  of  conviction."  He  tarried  at 
Malta  on  his  way  to  Palestine,  and  "  was  for  a  season  occupied 
in  exploring  the  moral  desolations  which  there  prevailed,"  but 
to  which  it  is  not  suggested  that  Mr.  Fisk  applied  any  remed}'. 

■*  Londs  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.,  p.  581. 

1  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  iii,,  sec.  xvii.,  p.  456. 
Obaermtians  in  t/ie  East,  vol.  ii.,  cli.  xxxiv.,  p.  287. 
j  Way/a  ling  Sketdies,  &c.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  118. 
Asie  Mineure,  par  P.  de  Tchihatcheff ;  ch.  1.,  p.  5  (1856). 
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At  length  he  reached  BeyrAt,  and  there  "his  spirit  was  miich 
refreshed,"  apparently  by  the  society  of  his  countrymen.  That 
he  ever  made  a  convert,  from  any  class  whatever,  his  biogra- 
pher does  not  venture  to  insinuate ;  but  his  linal  retreat  from 
these  regions,  after  a  residence  which  had  been  without  a  soli- 
tary incident  for  the  pen  of  the  historian,  is  thus  described  and 
accounted  for :  "  Having  sounded  from  the  hill  of  Zion  the 
trumpet-note  of  preparation,"  says  Dr.  Bond,  "  to  awaken  the 
Church  to  the  glorious  enterprise  in  which  he  had  led  the  way, 
he  retired,  amid  the  commotion  which  his  own  efforts  had 
excited,  until  the  indignation  was  overpast."''  The  indigna- 
tion, however,  was  so  uermanent,  that  Mr.  Fisk  was  never  again 
seen  near  the  hill  of  Aion.f 

The  Rev.  Levi  Parsons,  his  companion,  is  thus  sketched  by 
the  eloquent  ardor  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Squier.  "  He  was  more 
like  the  good  Samaritan  than  the  Apostle  Paul.  If  you  classed 
him  with  tlie  eleven  disciples,  it  would  be  with  John  rather 
than  Peter."  The  portrait  is  perhaps  deticient  in  distinctness, 
but  Mr.  Parsons  has  added  some  touches  with  his  own  hand. 
"  I  was  often,"  he  says,  "  in  Jerusalem,  preaching  with  great 
success,  and  once  I  reasoned  before  the  governor  of  Smyrna, 
as  Paul  did  before  Felix."  Like  Mr.  Fisk,  he  never  converted 
anybody,  Greek,  Jew,  or  Armenian,  and  least  of  all  the  gov- 
ernor of  Smyrna  ;  but  his  biographer  adds,  as  if  he  owed  this 
consolation  to  his  readers,  "  he  was  among  modern  missionaries 
what  Melancthon  was  among  the  Reformers.":}: 

The  "eminent  female  missionary,"  Mrs.  Sarah  Smith,  also 
visited  Syria.  Dr.  Hooker,  who  celebrates  her  rare  merits, 
appears  to  think  that  he  has  sufficiently  indicated  their  charac- 
ter, when  he  adds,  that  "the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  D.D.,  invited  her 
to  the  relationship  of  a  missionary  wife."  As  this  is  the  only 
fact  in  tlieir  joint  career  whicii  he  records,  the  rest  of  the  bi- 
ography, consisting  of  scripture  texts  interspersed  with  moral 
reflections,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Dr.  Hooker  found  nothing 
else  to  connnunicate, 

Tlie  Rev.  Daniel  Temple  was  a  more  remarkable  person.  He 
took  a  printing-press,  wliich  did  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  two 
wives,  tlie  latter  at  different  dates,  to  the  Holy  Land.  His  life 
has  been  written  by  the  Rev.  William  Goodell,  himself  a  mis- 


*  Biographical  Sketches  of  Distinguiahed  American  Missionaries,  p.  188. 

f  The  blunt  and  honest  Dr.  Wolff,  who  often  Btumbles  on  truth  when  hia 
vanity  does  not  lead  him  astray,  relates,  "without  any  invidious  spirit,"  that 
while  he  travelled  with  Fisk  and  King,  "they  occupied  themselves  chiefly  in 
examining  ruins,  and  in  collecting  antiquities  and  mummies."  Travels  and 
Adventures  of  Dr.  Wulff,  ch.  \x.,  p.  176. 

X  Biographical  Sketches,  &c.,  p.  198. 
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aionary.  "  "Whoever  saw  him,"  observes  Mr.  Goodell,  "  would 
be  likely  to  think  at  once  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Peter,  or 
Paul."  In  spite  of  this  advantageous  personal  appearance,  Mr. 
Temple  was  as  unsuccessful  as  his  predecessors,  and  the  close 
of  his  history,  which  exactly  coincides  with  theirs,  obliges  us 
to  conclude  that  his  resemblance  to  the  Patriarchs  and  Apos- 
tles was  purely  physical.  Mr.  Goodell,  however,  of  whose  own 
qualities  we  shall  have  a  more  accurate  knowledge  before  we 
complete  this  chapter,  assures  his  readers,  that  "  Jews,  Turks, 
and  infidels,"  upon  whom  Mr.  Temple  produced  only  a  faint 
impression  while  dwelling  among  them,  "  will  some  of  them 
pronounce  his  name  with  something  of  the  same  reverence  with 
which  we  should  ever  pronounce  the  name  of '  Our  Father  in 
heaven  !' "  Mr.  Goodell  seems  to  have  felt  that  he  wronged 
his  friend  in  only  ranking  him  with  "  Abraham,  Peter,  and 
Paul."  Yet  in  spite  of  the  remarkable  similitude  by  which  he 
at  length  did  justice  to  his  merits,  Mr.  Goodell  relates  at  last, 
and  it  is  the  only  historical  fact  in  the  narrative,  that  "  he  left 
the  mission  in  1844 :"  and  lest  the  world  should  misinterpret 
80  unexpected  a  climax,  evidently  unworthy  of  a  being  who 
ranks  above  the  Patriarchs  and  only  a  little  below  their  Creator, 
Mr.  Goodell  adds  disapprovingly,  "  The  Lord  so  remarkably 
hedged  up  his  way  among  the  Greekay* 

The  English,  who  have  had  representatives  at  Smyrna  for  a 
long  course  of  years,  do  not  even  claim  any  success,  either  with 
the  Greeks,  or  with  any  other  race.  A  gentleman  who  is  apt 
to  exaggerate  their  influence  candidly  admits,  in  1854,  that 
"although  Smyrna  has  long  had  the  advantage  of  resident 
missionaries,  and  of  the  faithful  ministry  of  a  devoted  clergy- 
man, in  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Lewis,  the  British  chaplain,  there  are 
few  signs  of  religious  life  among  the  native  population."! 
There  are,  in  fact,  ample  signs  of  life,  but  not  such  as  this 
writer  could  detect  or  appreciate,  because  they  were  all  exter- 
nal to  his  own  communion.  Within  its  narrow  limits  his  de- 
scription is  apparently  accurate.  "  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise," says  Mr.  Jowett,  "  most  especially  that  the  Church  of 
Christ,"  he  means  the  Church  of  England,  "appears  defective.":|: 
"  Thci'o  is  little  of  a  practical  and  active  missionary  spirit  to 
be  found  among  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,"  sai<l 
the  late  Mr.  W  arburton.  "  When  I  was  in  Syria,  there  was 
not  an  English  missionary  who  had  taken  a  university  degree  ; 
nor,  with  one  exception,  was  there  a  Christian-born  minister  of 
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*  Pp.  214-218. 

f  Journal  ofaDepfuMian  to  the  East,  vol.  ii,,  p.  570. 
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our  Church."*  Admiral  Slade  mentions  a  single  Anglican 
clergyman,  whom  he  considers  an  exception  by  character  to 
his  companions,  and  adds,  "  Where  did  his  labors  lie  ? — Among 
the  Greeks,  and  without  effect  !"t 

The  Americans,  as  usual,  have  been,  not  more  successful,  but 
more  ambitious  and  aggressive.  Dr.  Durbin,  their  fellow- 
citizen,  informs  us,  in  1845,  that  they  had  printed  in  Smyrna 
up  to  that  date  thirty-two  million  two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  pages.  Dr.  Wilson  records, 
in  his  account,  an  increase  of  some  twenty  millions.  What 
the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  have  done  with  all  this  printed 
paper,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand 
octavo  volumes,  does  not  appear.  Indeed,  the  only  effect  of 
the  presence  of  the  various  rrotestant  sects,  in  Smyrna,  who 
distribute  pensions  which  are  much  esteemed,  and  books  which 
nobody  reads,  has  been  to  afford  amusement  to  these  languid 
Asiatics,  though  only  for  a  brief  space.  The  excitement  lasted 
a  few  months,  and  then  both  Turks  and  Greeks  decided,  as 
Protestant  travellers  assure  us,  that  the  missionaries  had  ceased 
to  be  entertaining.  "  Even  the  Armenians  themselves,"  says 
Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  with  unfeigned  astonishment,  "  though 
professing  Christianity,  joined  with  the  deluded  Turks  in  sup- 
pressing the  Protestant  schools !":{:  And  Dr.  Durbin,  also,  an 
American  preacher,  relates  that  his  co-religionists,  of  various 
denominations,  were  too  much  occupied  in  their  accustomed 
pastime  of  fighting  with  one  another,  to  allow  a  combination 
of  their  efforts  against  the  oriental  sects.  "  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted," he  observes,  "that  they  have  come  into  collision  with 
each  otlier  in  the  midst  of  these  ancient  churches,  and  in  the 
resence  of  the  Turk.  The  chief  ground  of  collision  is  the  va- 
idity  and  authority  of  their  respective  ministries,"  a  question 
which,  he  seems  to  think,  they  might  have  discussed  more  ad- 
vantageously at  home.§ 

Another  sympathizing  writer,  who  laments  the  trivial  super- 
stition which  makes  "  keeping  the  Sabbath"  the  chief  article  of 
the  missionary  creed,  says,  "  We  draw  down  contempt  on  that 
which  we  seek  to  further,  when  we  make  it  seem  as  though 
our  religion   consisted  in   the  observance  of  the  Sabbath."! 

*  Ch.  viii.,  pp.  117-18. 

t  P.  518. 

i  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East,  by  Valentine  Mott,  M.D.,  p.  404. 

§  Vol.  ii.,  ch.  XXXV.,  p.  298.  The  incessant  wranglings  of  these  gentlemen 
have  become  so  notoriovs,  that  when  they  wrote  a  complimentary  letter  to  Earl 
Cowley,  who  foolishly  encouraged  them,  according  to  the  deplorable  traditions 
of  English  diplomacy,  that  ambassador  advised  them  "  to  prevent  further  quar- 
rels," and  "  to  respect  the  religious  creed  of  others,  as  they  desire  to  have 
their  own  respected."    Mason,  Thfee  Yatrs  in  Turkey,  p.  241. 

I  Waj/fariiig  Sketches,  ch.  viii.,  p.  170. 
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Yet  the  Protestant  inissionary  always  begins  and  ends  with 
this  precept. 

Both  the  English  and  Americans  have  been  «'Hpe<5ially  un- 
successful with  the  Greeks,  the  very  class  to  which  thoy  have 
mainly  directed  their  .itt>  ;itii»n  l^fr  Arundcll,  a  man  of 
learning  and  intelligenc  ,  wlio  was  for  some  years  British 
chaplain  at  Smyrna,  expresses  mneh  dissatisfactum  with  their 
"ingratitude,"  as  well  as  with  the  levities  which  they  practiseit 
in  tlieir  conduct  towards  himself,  lie  sent  a  young  (4roek, 
after  due  instruction,  and  an  expenditure  from  wliich  ho  hoped 


himself  in  Syria,  without  deigning  to  write  me  a  word,"  a 
discourtesy  which  Mr.  Arundel!  resented  the  more  keenly, 
because  he  had  "for  some  time  assisted  in  keeping  him  and 
his  mother  from  starving."* 

But  these  Greeks  are  incorrigible — until  thoy  are  brought 
within  the  influence  of  the  Church.  Anglicanism  and  Method- 
ism are  too  weak  to  hold  them,  and  only  succeed  in  inspiring 
their  ingenious  malice.  Nothing  less  mighty  than  the  Church 
can  baffle  their  intrigues,  or  rouse  thetn  from  their  petulant 
indiiference.  "  Are  you  acquainted  with  Kphesus?"  said  the 
('ount  D'Estourmel  to  a  Greek,  whom  he  wished  to  employ  as 
a  guide  to  the  antiquities  of  the  apostolic  city.  "  Yes,"  rei>li(id 
the  luxurious  Demetrius;  "I  have  eaten  larks  therewith  M. 
de  Stackelberg,  and  drank  Chian  wine  with  Mr.  Dodwell.''t 
These  were  his  recollections  of  Ephesus. 

But  there  is  a  power  in  Smyrna  which  can  stir  the  heartK 
even  of  such  men  as  these.  "The  success  which  attended  the 
Romish  missionaries,"  says  Mr.  Jowett,  "evidejice  of  which 
exists  in  their  numerous  converts  throughout  every  part  of  this 
region,  should  be  an  encouragement  to  Protestants.  :j:  He  did 
not  consider  that  if  Protestants  would  enmlate  tiiat  Huccess, 
they  must  first  become  Catholics.  Thirty  years  later,  another 
English  writer,  though  he  is  unable  to  record  any  Protestant 
progress  during  that  long  interval,  observes,  that  "  the  Itoman- 
ists  comprise  probably  ^y6^-ts/a;^/t.v  of  the  Frank  population  at 
Smyrna.  §  In  ten  years — from  1830  to  184:0 — they  more  than 
doubled  their  numbers,  though  they  have  not  been  al)lo  to 
purchase  a  single  convert,  or  bestow  a  single  pension,  and  are 


*  Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  371. 
f  Journal  d'un  Voyage  en  Orient,  tome  i.,  p.  313. 
\  P.  3(58. 
55  Young,  The  Levant  and  the  Nile,  ch.  iii.,  p.  74. 
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not  only  poor,  bnt  liave  sworn  before  the  altar  to  remain  poor 
to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

"  My  greatest  hope,"  said  the  Archbishop  of  Smyrna  some 
years  ago,  "  is  in  our  schools,  in  which  the  popnlation  of 
Smyrna,  by  the  religious  education  imparted  to  them,  are  com- 
pletely regenerated.  Already  the  Lazarist  Fathers  had  two 
nundred  and  fifty  pupils  in  their  male  schools,  and  the  priests  of 
tlie  Mmions  Eirangeres  one  hnndred  and  twenty  students  in 
their  college.  Twenty  native  priests,  added  to  an  equal  number 
of  European  missionaries,  attested  the  influence  of  the  education 
which  they  had  received.  Noble  institutions  have  since  then 
been  created,  and  Smyrna  now  rejoices  in  possessing  those 
Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  who  teach,  by  their  presence  and 
example,  the  charity  which  only  the  true  faith  can  inspire. 
"  tn  seasons  of  sickness,"  says  Mr.  Wortabet, — whose  profession 
of  Protestantism  does  not  prevent  his  admiring  the  Sisters  of 
Charity, — "whilst  others  nee  to  the  mountains  for  a  better 
atmosphere,  they  have  been  seen  going  from  house  to  house, 
heedless  of  contagion  from  cholera,  fever,  or  holes  steaming 
with  heat  and  stench,  enough  to  make  any  one  sick.  One  by 
one  foils  down  by  the  bedside  of  tl.e  dying  suflerer.  They  die, 
but  their  memory  lives,  and  no  wonder  many  rise  np  to  call 
them  blessed."* 

If  any  further  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  religion 
in  Smyrna,  and  of  the  virtues  displayed  by  its  teachers,  be 
required,  it  is  impressively  conveyed  in  the  angry  confession  of 
a  Protestant  missionary,  the  Kev.  I.  Calhoun, — a  confession 
appropriately  recorded  by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Wilson, — that  even 
"  among  the  Protestants  there  are  few  who  are  decidedly  anti- 
Roman  Catholic. "f 

"The  Kev.  Messrs.  "Wolters,  father  and  son,"  of  Smyrna, 
thus  report  to  the  Church  Missionai-y  Society,  in  18(52  :  X  "  The 
number  of  native  Christians  connected  with  our  mission  has  not 
increased."  Their  congregation,  they  say,  "is  mixed,  consist- 
ing of  native,  English,  and  Dutch  Protestants,  and  Greeks,  the 
latter  sometimes  entering  the  chapel,  but  mostly  standing  at  the 
open  door,"  It  was  probably  this  disrespectful  attitude  which 
impelled  the  "lather  and  son"  to  observe,  with  suitable 
emphasis,  "the  Greek  Church  is  doad,  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins.  A  missionary  living  long  among  them  cannot  but 
feel  deeply  for  their  spiritual  welfare. '  "  Mr.  Wolters,  junior," 
adds,  "in  conversing  with  Mussulmans  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 


*  Syria  and  the  Syrians,  ch.  xv.,  p.  104  (1856). 

J  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.,  p.  577. 
Report,  p.  61. 
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controversy.  But  I  feel  that  this  is  not  productive  of  much 
good."  Yet  these  gentlemen,  who  are  German-Anglican  min- 
isters, still  remain,  and  will  piobably  long  remain,  in  the  city 
of  Smyrna,  though  the  native  disciples  "have  not  increased," 
the  Greeks  amuse  themselves  at  the  open  door,  and  the  Mus- 
sulmans provoke  a  controversy  in  which  the  victory  appears  to 
be  always  on  their  side. 

In  JaiFa,  Mr.  Griihler,  another  German  exponent  of  Angli- 
canism, informs  the  same  missionary  society  that  he  has  "  six 
or  seven  boys"  in  his  Protestant  school.  He  does  not  say  how 
these  Syrian  students  were  attracted,  nor  what  progress  they 
have  made  in  abandoning  their  own  religion,  or  in  adopting  his; 
but  he  adds,  "  I  think  we  could  have  a  nice  school  there,  if  the 
schoolmaster  was  as  zealous  as  he  is  avaricious."  This  intelli- 
gent schoolmaster  was  apparently  one  of  those  who  had  not 
advanced  beyond  "  the  open  door." 

Bey  rout  is  a  more  important  place,  but  not  more  consoling  to 
the  supporters  of  Protestant  missions.  "  There  are  ten  thousand 
Christians  in  Beyrout,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Durbin,  "  the  great 
majority  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics."  Yet  a  few  years  ago 
tliey  were  only  a  handful ;  and  moreover,  "Beyrout  is  the  centre 
of  the  American  missions  in  Syria,"  and  "the  missionaries  have 
several  presses  here," — wliich  consume  a  good  deal  of  paper,  but 
do  nothing  else.  Mr.  Neale  notices  "  the  superb  nunnery  in 
course  of  erection  here  for  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  whose  advent 
has  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  Catholics  of  Beyrout ;"  as 
well  as  their  "boarding-school  for  young  ladies,  day-sciiool  for 
poor  girls  and  Arabs,  and  hospital  for  sailors."*  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Young  observes,  in  1848,  that  "the  Jesuit  establishment  at 
Beyrttut  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient,  and  many 
Maronite  and  Greek  children  are  educated  in  their  school," 
Lastly,  the  candid  Mr.  Warbuiton  says:  "I  was  much  struck 
by  the  zeal,  talent,  and  tact  exhibited  by  the  monks." 

Sidon  is  no  exception  to  the  usual  rule.  It  contains,  we  learn 
from  a  Protestant  missionary  in  1862,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  lifty  Christians,  of  whom  one  thousand  six  hundred  are 
Catholics,  and  one  hundred  and  lifty  separated  Greeks.f  Prot- 
estantism is  wholly  unfruitful. 

Aleppo  is  still  more  worthy  of  our  attention.    Even  Dr.  "Wil- 
son tells  us  that  the  Jesuits  here  "  applied  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  Eastern  languages  with  a  devotion  seldom  sur 
passed."     And  then  he  adds :  "  They  brought  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  within  the  pale  of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
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*  Syria,  Palestine,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  241. 

f  The  Land  and  the  Book,  by  W.  M.  Thoinaon,  D.D.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  108. 
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they  paved  the  way  for  the  ultimate  establishment  of  the  papal- 
Oreek,  papal-Armenian,  and  papal-Syrian  sects."  But  if  this 
gentleman  finds  nothing  to  say  against  the  earlier  missionaries, 
he  seeks  relief  by  informing  his  readers,  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation, that  as  to  the  present  Jesuits  in  this  region,  "  their 
morality  is  of  the  loosest  kind."*  Probably  he  never  saw  one 
of  them,  and  knows  nothing  whatever  about  them  ;  but  it  was 
a  safe  assertion,  and  was  sure  to  be  welcomed  by  his  readers. 

We  need  not  reply  seriously  to  such  an  assailant ;  but  here  is 
an  example  of  these  modern  Jesuits,  whose  loose  morality  Dr. 
Wilson  deplores.  Father  Riccadonna  wrote  a  few  years  ago  to 
his  superior  in  these  terms,  in  obedience  to  directions  which 
required  an  exact  account  of  his  position  :  "I  will  tell  yon  in 
confidence  that  we  are  living  in  destitution,  without  clothes, 
without  shelter,  without  provisions.  What  others  cast  aside 
would  be  precious  to  us.  A  little  thread,  some  buttons,  and  a 
packet  of  needles  wonld  be  a  most  acceptable  gift.  For  want 
of  these  we  go  for  months  together  with  our  clothes  in  rags. 
Praise  be  to  God !  It  is  necessary  to  have  tasted  these  precious 
sufferings  to  know  their  value  and  their  sweetness.  May  it  be 
my  lot  to  suffer  them  always."! 

Let  us  return  to  Aleppo.  In  1818,  the  British  Consul-Gen- 
eral  reported  that  "Aleppo  is  gradually  drawing,  and  nearly 
drawn  over  to  the  Roman  Catholics."^  In  1854,  a  zealous 
Protestant  relates,  that  of  twenty  thousand  Christians,  seven- 
teen thousand  five  hundred  are  already  Catholics.§ 

Monseignenr  Brunoni,  Archbishop  of  Taron,  and  Apostolic 
Legate  in  Syria,  gave  this  account  of  them  in  October,  1855: 
"'  The  Catholic  community  in  Aleppo,  governed  by  pious  and 
zealous  pastors,  appear  docile  to  their  teaching,  and  animated 
with  religious  sentiments  in  a  manner  very  consoling  to  witness. 
I  speak  of  what  I  have  seen,  having  been  invited  to  celebrate 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  the  churches  of  the  different  liturgies,  on 
which  occasions  the  evident  devotion  and  fervor  observable  in 
all  was  very  edifying.  The  day  (m  which  I  officiated  for  the 
Armenians,  the  pious  and  learned  Paul  Balit  delivered  an  ex- 
cellent discourse  in  reference  to  the  conversions  of  the  previo.is 
year,  and  on  the  majesty  and  superiority  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
His  words  made  the  truth  so  evident  that  an  inhabitant  of  the 
neighborhood,  who  was  a  schismatic,  and  happened  to  be 
present,  was  convinced  of  his  errors,  and  renounced  them  on 
the  spot."! 

»  P.  573. 

+  Annates,  tome  vii.,  p.  241. 

i  Asiatic  Journot,  'ol.  vi.,  p.  503. 

^  Journal  of  a  Deputation,  vol,  ii.,  p.  822. 

I  Annals,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  137. 
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"  In  Aleppo,"  says  a  Protestant  minister,  the  Rev.  G.  Bad«?er, 
in  1852,  "  wnere  they  once  numbered  several  hundred  families, 
not  more  than  ten  Jacobite  families  now  exist,  the  rest  having 
joined  the  Church  of  Rome."  This  unwilling  witness  adds, 
that "  the  same  secession  has  left  them  only  a  name  at  Damascus. 
The  Jacobite  community  of  Bagdad  has  followed  the  example 
set  them  by  their  brethren  at  Aleppo  and  Damascus."  And 
then  he  performs  the  usual  task  for  which  Protestant  travellers 
seem  to  be  employed  by  Providence  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
"  If  the  truth  is  to  be  told,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  however 
much  to  be  deplored  this  secession  may  be,  the  Syrian  prose- 
lytes to  Rome  are  decidedly  superior  in  many  re8pe<?ts  to  their 
Jacobite  brethren."*  Yet  this  gentleman  "  deplores"  that  they 
should  cease  to  be  heretics,  sunk  in  corruption  and  ignorance, 
though  they  become  "  decidedly  superior  as  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  does  more  ;  he  rails  at  the  Catholic 
missionaries  for  "forming  a  schism,"  and  then  proposes  to  the 
Anglican  Establishment  to  re-convert  these  neophytes  from 
their  "Romish"  errors!  It  seems  that  if  we  desire  to  find 
unequalled  examples  of  this  kind,  we  must  now  look  for  them 
in  the  Anglican  clergy  of  the  High  Church  school.  But  we 
shall  hear  of  Mr.  Badger  again. 

The  Turks  appear  to  discriminate  more  exactly  than  Mr. 
Badger  between  heretics  and  Christians.  Bishop  Bonamie 
reports,  that  at  the  Catholic  funerals  in  Aleppo,  "  Janissaries, 
who  are  themselves  Mahometans,  precede  tiie  Cross,  and  oblige 
all  whom  they  meet  on  the  way,  without  excepting  the  Turks, 
to  behave  with  respect  and  reverence  before  this  sign  of  oi"* 
salvation."! 

Of  the  Protestants  in  Aleppo — for  they  have  there  also  their 
usual  printing  press,  which  works  night  and  day  with  the  usual 
results — an  eager  advocate  tells  us,  "  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion have  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  ordered  all  Protestant 
books,  all  Bibles  from  Protestant  presses,  &c.,  to  bo  burned, 
destroyed,  or  delivered  into  their  hands.":^  Of  one  school  of 
missionaries  in  that  city,  Mr.  Walpole  says,  "  Tlie  Presbyterian 
mission  hpre  bides  its  time,  and  perhaps  I  may  say  nothing  has 
yet  been  done  by  them."  He  remarks  also  that  the  mission- 
aries do  not  even  "  kneel  at  prayers ;  which,"  he  observes, 
"•  seems  a  cald  form  of  adoration."§  Their  Moslem  neighbors 
are  probably  of  the  same  opinion. 
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*  The  Nestoriant  and  their  Rituals,  by  the  Rev.  Q.  P.  Badger,  vol.  i., 
pp.  63.  180. 
+  Annales,  tome  viii.,  p.  553. 
I  Journal  of  a  Deputation,  p.  833. 
^  Tli6  Anmyni,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  305. 
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Returning  towards  the  south,  let  ns  visit  Damascus.  Here 
also  we  meet  the  usual  facts.  "The  Christians,"  says  Mr. 
Warburton,  "  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  Latin  Church." 
Times  are  changed  since,  in  1351,  twenty-two  Catholics  were 
crucified  in  Damascus  on  the  same  day.*  "  I  believe  about 
,  twenty  thousand  are  Christians,"  says  Mr.  Churton,  in  1S51, 
"principally  Greek  Catholics. "f  "The  Syrian  Catholics  of 
Damascus,"  Dr.  Robinson  observes,  "  are  recent  converts."^ 
It  was  in  1832  that  the  Syrian  Bishop  of  Damascus  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  Church,  together  with  his  numerous  household  and 
relatives.§  At  the  present  day,  Dr.  "Wilson  informs  us,  the 
Catholics  have  "  the  most  splendid  church  which  Damascus 
contains  ;"||  and  then  he  adds,  as  if  to  counterbalance  these 
unwelcome  proofs  of  their  progress,  "  In  its  services  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  the  simplicity  of  Christian  worship." 

The  "  simplicity"  of  his  Presbyterian  co-religionists,  at 
Aleppo  and  elsewhere,  who  refuse  to  kneel  in  tlie  presence  of 
that  God  before  whom  the  archangels  hide  their  faces,  and  even 
their  Immaculate  Queen  worshii)8  with  awful  fear,  is  more 
agreeable  to  Dr.  Wilson.  To  insult  the  Most  High,  even  while 
they  imagine  they  are  adoring  Him,  is  commendable  "  simpli- 
city," though  Daniel  "fainted  away  and  retained  no  strength," 
even  before  the  presence  of  an  angel.^  If  Dr.  Wilson  had  seen 
that  other  angel,  "  iiaving  a  golden  censer,"  to  whom  "  was 
given  much  incense,"  that  he  might  offer  it  "  before  the  altar 
m  heaven  ;"**  he  would  perhaps  have  suggested  to  St.  John, 
who  did  see  it,  that  it  was  a  very  "  unscriptural"  ceremony,  and 
extremely  deficient  in  simplicity.  If  he  had  entered  that 
temple,  in  which  even  the  "  nails  of  gold,"  and  the  "  wings  of 
the  cherubim,"  and  "  the  curtain  rods"  were  all  prescribed  and 
fashioned  by  Divine  inspiration,  and  where  priests,  arrayed  in 

i'ewelled  robes  ofiered  a  mystical  sacrifice  by  Divine  command, 
e  would  perhaps  have  ventured  on  the  same  criticism.  It 
would  have  been  imprudent,  for  the  Hebrews  made  short  work 
of  blasphemers.  Yet  Calvin,  the  author  of  the  Presbyterian 
religion,  pushed  ihe  claims  of  "  simplicity"  still  further,  and 
marvelled  *hat  the  Son  of  God  did  not  rebuke  the  "  sujjcrsti- 
tion"  of  the  woman  in  the  Gospel,  who  was  healed  by  touching 
"  the  hem  of  His  garment !"  It  was  intolerable  that  God  should 


*  Henrion,  tomo  i.,  ch.  xviii.,  p.  195, 
I  The  Land  of  the  Morning,  ch.  xv.,  p.  271. 
i  Biblical  liesearches  in  Palestine,  p.  462. 
§  Anndlea,  tome  vi.,  p.  291. 
\  Lands  of  the  Bible,  p.  581. 
t  Dan.  X.  8. 
•*  Apoc.  viii.  8. 
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thus  sanction  the  principle  of  relic  worship,  and  the  Genevan 
bade  his  disciples  take  note  of  the  error.*  Surely  the  Prus- 
sian philosopher  had  reason  to  exclaim,  "  The  Calvinists  treat 
the  Saviour  as  their  irtferior^  the  Lutherans  as  their  equal,  and 
Catiiolics  as  their  God.''t 

Let  us  return  to  DaKiascus.  Another  English  writer,  of  the 
same  school  as  Dr.  Wilson,  notices  in  1854,  that  "  there  are  in 
Damascus  three  Latin  monasteries;  the  buildings  are  good,  and 
have  libraries  attached  to  them,  containing  good  collections  of 
books  in  the  oriental  and  other  languages ;  there  are  also  large ' 
day-schools  under  the  direction  of  the  priesthood:":}:  and  then 
he  scoffs  at  them  as  "concealed  Jesuits."  Tiie  Jesuits  have 
not  the  habit  of  concealing  themselves,  and  the  objects  of  his 
dislike,  were,  in  fact,  Franciscans  and  La2,arists.  That  their 
schools  are  more  accurately  appreciated  by  the  Damascenes 
than  by  this  Protestant  tourist,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Frankl,  who 
says,  "  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans 
sometimes  send  their  children  to  the  schools  taught  by  the 
French  missionaries  of  the  order  of  Sr.  Lazare."  Ubicini  also 
relates,  that  "  their  two  schools  were  frequented,  in  1856,  by 
four  hundred  and  fifty  children," — wliich  perhaps  accounts  for 
the  irritation  of  their  English  visitors, — and  that  at  Be}  rout. 
Salon ica,  Aleppo,  and  wherevet'  the  Lazarist  missions  extend, 
"  hundreds  of  children  of  ail  creeds  receive  elementary  instruc- 
tion freely  and  gratuitously." 

A  well-known  German  Protestant,  who  visited  the  Francis- 
can schools  at  Damascus,  expresses  surprise  and  admiration  at 
the  patient  charity  of  men  who  had  abandoned  all — they  have 
since  been  massacred  by  Turks — to  labor  in  this  lield,  and  ex- 
claims, "The  natural  and  primitive  simplicity  with  which  they 
follow  their  calling  delighted  me  much."§  Yet  an  Anglican 
missionary,  who,  during  a  long  reddence  in  Syria,  had  only 
learned  to  defame  the  works  which  he  knew  not  how  to  imi- 
tate; who  spent  his  time  in  sneering  at  Franciscans  and  Lazar- 
ists,  and  even  at  t'lose  Sisters  of  Charity  of  whom  the  more 
discerning  Moslem  speaks  with  affection  and  reverence  ;  affects 
to  deplore  the  miserably  defective  education  which  attracted 
scliolai's  of  every  class  and  creed,  and  of  which  other  Protes- 
tants will  presently  describe  to  us  the  real  character.  ||     It  is 

*  "  Scimus  quam  proterve  ludU^.  superstitio.  .  .  .  Quod  a  veste  lioesit  potius, 
forte  zelo  incoimdernto  paululum  a  via  deflexit."  Comment,  in  Nod.  Te«t., 
tomo  i.,  p.  220  ;  cd.  1  lioluck. 

IDktionnaire  des  Apologistea  Invotontaires,  introd.,  p.  31 ;  Migne. 
Journal  of  a  Depuiution  to  the  East,  vol.  ii.,  p.  488. 
g  CouiitoBH  ilahn-llahn,  Letters,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  Letter  xxi.,  p.  55. 
\  Fine   Years  in  Damaaeus,  by  tlio  Rev.  J.  L.  Torter,  M.A. ;  vol.  i.,  ch.  iiL, 
p.  145. 
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creditable  to  English  and  American  travellers,  that  almost 
the  only  individuals  of  either  nation  who  use  such  language 
are  the  missionaries  themselves. 

We  should  perhaps  not  err  in  attributing  the  exasperation 
which  betrays  itself  in  such  expressions  to  the  mortification  ol 
personal  failure.  After  many  years  of  lavish  expenditure, 
they  had  so  utterly  wasted  their  time  and  money,  that  Mr. 
Wortabet  unwillingly  confesses,  in  1856,  that  the  ^ve  Protes- 
tant missionaries  in  Damascus  had  only  secured  sixteen  pre- 
carious pensioners,  who  were  probably  all  their  servants  and 
dependents  ;*  and  Dr.  Frankl  pleasantly  adds,  "  The  mission- 
ary society  has  as  yet  thrown  out  its  golden  net  at  Damascus 
in  vain.^^j 

On  the  other  hand,  English  and  American  travellers  attest 
in  chorus  the  contrast  to  which  they  could  not  close  their  eyes, 
and  the  continual  triumphs  of  the  Catholic  faith,  throughout 
all  Syria,  in  spite  of  the  poverty  of  its  apostles.  "  At  Diarhe- 
kwj  some  years  ago,"  says  Mr.  ISadger,  "  the  whole  Greek  com- 
munity in  the  town  became  Romanists.":}:  The  Nestorians  in 
the  neighborhood  quickly  followed  their  example.  "  At  -4m- 
tab,  an  American  missionary,'' who  had  been  distributing  Bibles, 
"  was  driven  out  of  the  town  by  the  Armenians,"  says  Mr. 
Walpole ;  "  not,  I  believe,  without  insults  and  some  violence."§ 
^r>d  so  uniform  are  these  facts,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully 
hereafter,  that  a  Protestant  witness  observes,  that  even  in 
places  "  where  a  few  years  ago  there  were  no  Roman  Catholics, 
we  now  find  a  fair  share  of  the  population  belonging  to  that 
faith."!  Mr.  Jowett  had  reason  to  say,  "  All  Syria  is  com- 
paratively occupied  by  the  Ron)an  Catholics." 

Before  we  quit  Syria  to  enter  Palestine,  it  seems  impossible 
to  omit  one  or  two  reflections  upon  what  we  have  already 
heard.  It  is  proved,  by  Protestant  testimony,  that  throughout 
these  regions  the  Church  is  constantly  attracting  to  herself 
great  numbers  from  the  various  dissident  communities.  "  Men 
of  virtue  and  piety,"  says  a  learned  English  writer,  familiar 
with  many  of  the  forms  of  oriental  society,  "  are  often  found 
to  pass  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Roman  Catholic  communion, 
while  no  instance,  perhaps,  or  scarcely  an  instance,  can  be  ad- 
duced even  of  an  individual  of  acknowledged  piety  and  learn- 
ing passing  over  to  the  Eastern  Church."^ 


*  ^yria  and  the  Syrians,  ch.  vii..  p.  203. 

+  The  Jews  in  the  East,  vol.  i.,  ch.  viii.,  pp.  292,  7,  9. 

z  Badger,  vol.  i.,  p.  8. 

§  Walpole,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  256. 

TWortabet,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  liv.,  p.  86. 

\  Palmer,  Dissertations  on  the  Orthodox  Communion,  p.  18. 
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Some  Protestant  writers  are  still  more  emphatic,  and  we  must 
not  conclude  this  portion  of  our  subject  without  noticing  their 
remarkable  language.  "Not  one  of  the  ancient  Churches," 
says  the  Rev.  George  Williams,  formerly  a  chaplain  at  Jerusalem, 
"  but  was  visited  by  missionaries  of  the  Propaganda,  or  the 
enterprising  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  .  .  .  When  we 
consider  the  zeal,  ability,  and  persevering  practice  of  the  best 
instructed  and  most  devoted  missionaries  that  the  world  has 
seen  since  primitive  times,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  their 
self-denying  labors  were  crowned  with  abundant  success."* 

"  It  is  difficult,"  says  another  English  Protestant,  familiar  by 
long  experience  and  observation  with  the  East  and  its  various 
races,  "to  meet  and  converse  with  the  zealous  and  talented 
missionaries  of  the  Propaganda  in  the  East,  and  not  feel  warmly 
for  their  situation.  They  are  exposed  to  no  ordinary  trial  of 
patience.  Educated  at  Rome,  accustomed  to  Italian  refinement 
and  conversation,  then  sent  to  some  remote  spot — remote  from 
causes  of  association  rather  than  from  distance — destined  to  pass 
their  lives  with  a  people  as  far  beneath  them  in  mental  culture 
as  separated  by  habits,  they  may  be  truly  said  to  be  banished 
men  in  the  sharpest  sens**  A'  the  term.  Still  we  might  at  times 
rather  envy  than  pity  them.  Commiseration  is  los.  sight  of  in 
our  admiration  at  the  disinterestedness  and  perseverance  which 
theyever  display  in  the  performance  o^  their  duties — a  good 
conscience  their  reward,  lieaven  their  guide.  No  shadow  of 
preferment  looms  in  the  distance,  no  hope  of  distinction  cheers 
theni  on,  not  one  of  the  ordinary  inducements  to  exertion 
prompts  them.  Courteous  with  the  gentleman,  confiding  with 
the  pofisant,  caressing  with  the  distressed,  they  are,  as  St.  Paul 
expressed  himself  to  be,  '  All  things  to  all  men.'  Multiply  the 
generations  since  the  Osmanleys  conquered  the  country,  and  it 
will  appear  that  millions  of  souls  have  been  saved  by  these 
advanced  sentinels  of  Christianity,  ever  at  <^heir  post  to  reclaim 
the  wavering  and  confirm  the  steadfast."*)" 

Dr.  Durbin,  an  American  Protestant  minister,  who  visited 
the  same  lands,  contents  himself  witii  admitting  the  facts.  "  It 
is  not  possible,"  he  says,  "to  estimate  the  success  of  the  Romish 
missions  to  the  Oriental  Churches,  but  the  general  fact  is  clear, 
that  they  have  divided  tiiem  all ;  so  that  there  is  in  Asia  a 
Papal-Greek  Church,  a  Papal-Armenian  Church,  a  Papal 
Churcli  among  the  Nestorians,  a  Papal  Church  among  the 
Syrians,  and  also  many  of  the  Copts  in  Egy/t.":j: 


«» 


*  The  Holy  City,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  570. 

J  Blade,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Malta,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xx.,  p.  426. 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  287. 
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Other  Protestant  writers,  deeply  impressed,  in  spite  of 
incurable  and  fatal  prejudices,  with  the  fjrave  lessons  which 
they  have  brought  away  from  the  East,— and  espetnally  with  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  Protestant  missions, — do  not  hesitate 
to  avow  their  condemnation  of  efforts  which  lead  only  to  evil. 

"  I  frankly  avow  my  opinion,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spencer, 
who  seems  to  be  a  Scotch  Episcopalian  minister,  "  that  missions 
from  the  various  religious  bodies  who  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  gentlemen  laboring  in  Syria  can  never  he prorJ active  of 
jyermanent  results.  I  was  astonished  to  learn  how  little  had, " 
after  all,  been  done."  And  again:  "It  deserves  to  be  well 
weighed  by  Protestants  at  home,  that  no  mission  of  theirs  to  the 
Oriental  Christians  has  succeeded  to  any  extent  commensurate 
with  the  means,  the  men,  the  time  devoted  to  their  conversion: 
may  it  not  properly  be  asked,  Are  we  ever  likely  to  succeed  any 
better  r-* 

Dr.  Wolif  says,  "I  cannot  help  thinking  Tnat  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  though  they  might  send  their  Lutheran 
missionaries  to  the  heathen,  ought  never  to  send  them  to  the 
Eastern  Churches.  It  is  a  gross  insult  to  them,"t — jind  ap- 
parently a  very  unprofitable  one.  He  adds,  with  characteristic 
frankness,  that  he  "is  sorry  to  make  the  declaration,  that  the 
worst  people  among  the  Eastern  natives  are  those  who  know 
English,  and  have  been  converted  to  Protestantism !'':}: 

Mr.  Williams  also  observes,  though  probably  without  much 
hope  of  obtaining  a  hearing,  "There  is  surely  an  am])le  field  in 
the  East  for  the  European  and  American  missionaries,  without 
encroaching  on  other  Churches."  Jews,  Druses,  Mahometans, 
Arabs,  and  others,  are  the  avowed  enemies  of  Christianity,  as 
he  remarks,  yet  the  luxurious  emissaries  of  Protestantism 
hardly  even  attempt  to  make  any  impression  on  them,,  and 
invariably  fail  when  they  do.  "  They  are  merely  playing  at 
mission^,^^  adds  Mr.  Williams — and  with  this  frank  confession 
we  may  conclude — "while  they  limit  themselves  to  a  task  in- 
volving no  risk,  and  requiring  no  sacrifices. "§ 

It  is  impossible  not  ♦^^o  be  struck  by  such  unexpected  language 
as  has  now  been  quoted,  from  Protestant  writers  of  various  and 
conflicting  schools,  in  illustration  of  the  eternal  contrast  which 
even  they  discern  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries 
and  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  But  there  is  yet  another 
emotion,  more  painful  than  surprise,  which  such  testimonies 


*  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  M.A.,  Letter  xxii., 
pp.  48a-4  (1850). 
+  P.  2!J2. 

i  Travels  and  Adventures,  ch.  xv.,  p.  269  (1861). 
§  Tlie  Holy  City,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  597. 
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awaken.  The  witnesses  record  tlieir  evidence,  in  spite  of 
natural  prejudice,  and  careless  of  the  resentment  of  their  less 
candid  co-religionists;  and  this  courage  none  will  refuse  to 
applaud.  But  we  may  be  permitted  to  r*  .^  lore  that  such  men, 
80  truthful  and  generous,  should  have  been  equally  successful 
in  banishing  another  kind  of  fear,  more  noble  and  legitimate 
— the  fear  of  Him  who  has  said,  ^^Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will 
I  judge  thee?'* 


{  V' 


JERUSALEM. 

And  now  let  us  go  to  Jerusalem.  The  project  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  the  chief  of  the  Lutheran  communities,  was  eagerly 
adopted  by  a  Church  always  striving  to  make  alliance  n-ith 
other  heretical  bodies,  and  always  unsuccessfully.  At  last  she 
has  succeeded.  The  Church  of  England — in  spite  of  the  un- 
meaning protests  of  a  class  who  seem  to  think,  like  Pilate,  that 
it  suffices  to  wash  tlieir  hands  in  order  to  secure  imraniiity  for 
acts  which  they  invariably  make  their  own  by  acquiescence — 
consented  to  exercise,  alter  lately  with  a  Lutheran,  the  right  of 
nominating  a  Protestant  bishop  at  Jerusalem.  The  present 
holder  of  the  office  is  Dr.  Gobat,  of  whom  we  heard  in  Abys- 
sinia. An  English  biographer,  of  similar  religious  opinions, 
tells  ns,  that  ''  Gobat,  far  from  recognizing  the  Church  of 
England  as  the  sole,  or  even  the  most  Scriptural  Church  upon 
earth,  long  declined  receiving  her  ordination."*  This  writer 
plainly  intimates  that  he  would  never  have  received  it  at  all, 
but  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Establishment  to  nominate,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  submit.  The  accoin-.ts  of  the  Protestant  misF-on 
at  Jerusalem,  and  of  its  results,  are  so  absolutely  uniform,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  writers  who  shall  be  noticed,  that 
we  may  call  our  witnesses  at  random.  The  more  serious  class 
of  Anglicans  are  ashamed  of  the  whole  proceeding,  and  would 
be  glad  to  bury  it  in  oblivion ;  we,  however,  have  no  motive 
for  declining  to  discuss  it. 

Dr.  Gobat's  biographer,  who  is  almost  indiscreet  in  his  frank- 
ness, reveals  the  secret  aim  of  his  purty,  when  he  says.  "  Tlie 
Jerusalem  episcopate  ought  to  be  a  Protestant  patriarchate." 
Let  us  inquire  how  far  this  project  has  been  realized. 

If  we  take  the  evidence  in  chronological  order,  it  will  run  as 
follows  In  1841,  an  English  visitor  to  Jerusalem  says,  "  We 
went  to  church  at  the  Consul's,  and  our  congregation  amount- 
ed to  only  ten,  including  an  American  missionary,"  and  the 

*  Eoangelical  Christendom,  vol.  i.,  p.  79. 
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traveller's  own  party.  "As  to  the  advance  of  proseljtisiii." 
adds  the  writer,  "Mr.  Nicholaison  does  not  consider  more  than 
five  converts  have  been  made  during  the  last  period  of  his 
residence,  nine  years."* 

In  1842,  an  Anglican  clergyman  still  reports  the  congrega- 
tion to  consist  of  "  the  architect,  the  bishop's  family,  with  a 
portion  of  his  household,  and  two  missionaries."  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  gentleman  found  about  eight  hundred  Catholics 
at  Nazareth,  "particularly  well  conducted  and  habited  for  the 
country ;  indeed,  the  children  who  attend  the  school  of  the 
monastery  were  quite  cleanly,  and  spoke  Italian  with  fluency ."f 
And  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Anglican  clergy  re- 
marks of  the  same  mission,  where  ho  heard  Arab  converts  sing 
the  chants  of  the  Latin  Church,  "  There  is  no  church  in  Pales- 
tine where  the  religious  services  seem  so  worthy  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  place ;":]:  while  another  observes  that  the  Catludic 
women  of  Bethlehem  are  "  as  noted  for  their  independence  and 
moral  character  as  for  their  beauty."§ 

In  the  same  year,  an  American  traveller,  who  omits  even  to 
allude  to  the  "  Protestant  patriarchate,"  as  if  he  had  failed  to 
discover  it,  writes  as  follows:  "Every  traveller  who  has  visited 
Jerusalem  must  have  been  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the 
intelligence,  wit,  and  learning  of  the  friars  of  the  Latin  con- 
vent, and  the  besotted  and  gross  ignorance  of  the  Greek  monks, 
whose  superstitious  fanaticism  is  but  little  removed  above  that 
of  the  Mu8sulmen."||  And  this  is  confirmed,  with  characteristic 
felicity  of  language,  by  the  author  of  Eothen^  when  he  says  of 
the  "  Padre  Superiore,"  and  the  "  Padre  Missionario"  of  the 
Jerusalem  monastery,  "  By  the  natives  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  by  the  rest  of  the  brethren,  they  are  looked  upon  as  superior 
beings;  and  rightly  too,  for  nature  seems  to  have  crowned  them 
in  her  own  true  way.  The  chief  of  the  Jerusalem  convent  was 
a  noble  creature ;  his  worldly  and  spiritual  authority  seemed  to 
have  surrounded  him,  as  it  were,  with  a  kind  of  '  Court,'  and 
the  manly  gracefulness  of  his  bearing  did  honor  to  the  throne 

which  he  filled If  he  went  out,  the  Catholics  of  the  place 

that  hovered  about  the  convent  would  crowd  around  him  with 


*  Mrs.  Dawson  Daraer,  vol.  i.,  p.  309 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  33. 

f  Egyipt  and  the  Holy  LuMd,  by  W.  Drew  Stent,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  44 ;  ch.  vi., 
p.  148. 

I  Sitiai  and  Palestine,  by  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  M.A.,  p.  437. 

§  The  Pilgrim  in  the  Holy  Land,  by  the  Kev  Henry  S.  Osborn,  M.A.,  ch. 
xvi.,  p.  200. 

I  lour  through  Turkey,  Greece,  &c.,  by  E.  Joy  Morris,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  116. 
Dr.  Thomson  also  contra  sts  the  "  decorum  and  solemnity  of  deportment  of  the 
Latin  monks"  with  the  grussness  of  "  the  Qreeks  and  Armenians."  The  Land 
and  tlve  Book,  ch.  xJii.,  p.  650. 
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devout  aiFection,  and  almost  scramble  for  the  blessing  which 
his  touch  could  give."* 

In  1843,  Mr.  Millard  arrives  at»tlie  gloon^y  convicli«m,  "that 
Jerusalem  is  of  almost  all  other  places  the  ie;i«»t  accessible  by 
Protestant  missionaiy  labor8."t 

In  1844,  a  witness  of  a  different  class  appeai-s.  The  reader 
may  possibly  remember  the  Rev.  I.Tomlin,  an  Anglican  minis- 
ter, who  visited  China  and  so  many  other  places,  always  in 
submission  to  "calls"  which  he  had  not  courage  to  disobey. 
Mr.  Tomlin  says,  "The  labors  of  the  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem  have  been  remarkably  blessed  of  the  Loid."  He 
says  it  quite  seriously,  and  evidently  without  forecasting  wliat 
later  witnesses  might  possibly  record  on  the  same  subject.  Mr. 
Tomlin  adds,  "The  Roman  legions  are  gone  forth,  and  are 
fast  preoccupying  the  gJound;"  and  then  he  exclaims,  as  if 
resenting  a  personal  wrong,  "  They  covertly  creep  in  by  the 
way  which  Protestant  Britain  has  opened !":{:  The  observation 
betrays  some  defect  of  historical  accuracy.  There  was  once  a 
Christian  "  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,"  as  Mr.  Tomlin  might  have 
remembered,  vhich  lasted  nearly  two  hundred  years ;  and  as 
Catholic  missionaries  have  now  been  there  for  a  good  many 
centuries,  we  may  perhaps  say,  without  too  much  severity,  that 
the  notion  of  their  recent  and  covert  arrival  under  British  pro- 
tection is  altogether  worthy  of  Mr.  Tomlin.  Protestant  Britain 
has  not  often  been  very  generous  to  "the  Roman  legiotis."  and 
has  certainly  not  hitherto  afforded  them  much  assistance  at 
Jerusalem. 

In  1847,  Dr.  Rae  Wilson,  who  had  perhaps  not  read  Mr. 
Tomlin,  and  was  evidently  unconscious  of  being  "  remarkably 
blessed"  in  his  solitude,  says,  "At  this  time  I  was  the  otily 
Prot«stant  in  Jeru8alem."§ 

In  the  same  year,  Tischendorff  gives  this  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  "  patriarchate"  which  Dr.  Rae  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Joy  Morris  failed  to  discern :  "  With  respect  to  the 
baptism  of  converts  in  Jerusalem,  it  is,  as  far  as  I  know, 
framed  to  an  accommodation  with  the  most  modern  Judaism. 
Six  thousan  1  piastres  (about  tifty  pounds)  are  offered  to  the 
convert  as  a  premium ;  other  advantages  are  said  likewise  to 
be  considerable."! 

In  spite  of  these  attractions,  the  results  could  hardly  be 
deemed  satisfactory;   for  in  the  same  year  Lord  Castlereagh 

*  Ch.  X. 

+  Journal  of  Travels  in  Egypt,  by  D.  Millard,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  262. 

i  Missionary  Journals,  &c.,  introd.,  pp.  13,  15. 

b  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  &c.,  ch.  xviii.,  p.  385. 

\  Travels  in  the  East,  by  Constantino  Tischendorflf.  p.  159. 
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expressed  this  opinion,  founded  on  personal  examination : 
"Tliu  |)rf)gres8  of  conversion,  and  tlie  interests  of  Christianity, 
do  not  at  present  seom  to  require  or  warrant  so  hirgo  a  cluirch 
establislinient  as  is  here  maintained.  I  inquired  in  vain  f<»r 
any  number  of  converts  that  could  be  properly  autiienticated." 
And  then  he  describes  once  nu)re  the  scanty  otHeial  audien(<> 
with  which  we  are  already  fanjiliar,  "The  bishop  has  scarcely 
a  cun<;roo:ation,  besides  liis  chaplains,  his  doctor,  and  their 
families.''* 

Dr.  (xobat,  however,  did  sometimes  make  a  convert,  as  we 
saw  in  Abyssinia,  in  the  case  of  the  "  noble  Abyssinian" 
Girgis,  who  abandoned  the  Anglican  tenets  for  Mahometanism. 
Here  is  one  more  specimen  of  Dr.  Gobat's  success.  A  certain 
'*  Joseph"  was  "acknowledged  by  the  missionaries  Gobat  and 
Mueller  as  a  sincere  convert."f  Indeed  Admiral  Slado  says, 
and  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  he  "figured  more  than  once  in  the 
reports  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  has  been  cited  as  an  instance 
of  the  success  attending  the  missionaries'  labor."  He  was 
even  "strongly  recommended  as  one  admirably  qualified  to 
preach  the  Gospel  among  the  Arabs."  The  qualifications  of 
this  favorite  of  the  Bible  Society  were  these.  Dr.  Wolff,  to 
whom  he  gave  lessons  in  Arabic,  says  that  he  was  "  the  most 
infamous  hypocrite  and  impostor  I  ever  met  with  ;"  and  he  had 
good  reason  to  say  it,  for  this  "admirably  qualified"  missionary 
broke  open  Dr.  Wolff's  trunk,  stole  all  he  possessed,  and  then 
ran  away.|  Dr.  Gobat  is  evidently  not  happy  in  his  converts, 
nor  the  Bibie  Society  in  its  heroes. 

In  1848,  we  have  an  official  account  by  Dr.  Gobat  himself. 
"Our  little  congregation,"  he  says,  "goes  its  quiet  way.  I 
regret  ihat  we  have  not  more  spiritual  life.  ...  I  believe  there 
is  growth  in  grace  with  some,  and  there  is  less  divisionyX 
Yet  Miss  Bremer,  an  intimate  friend  of  all  the  parties,  laments 
several  years  later  the  "bitter  schism  between  Christians  who 
attend  liie  same  church,"  which  was  a  jest  among  the  English 
in  Jerusalem,  and  particularly  that  Mrs.  Gobat  and  Mrs.  Finn, 
the  Consul's  wife,  "do  not  speak  to  each  other,  because  their 
husbands  have  become  enemies  !"j 

In  18.52,  an  English  clergyman,  who  describes  the  singular 
use  made  of  "  the  Bibles  and  tracts  so  profusely  spread  among 
the  Eastern  nations,"  gives  this  grave  account  of  the  converts 
who  had  been  obtained  up  to  that  date:  "Their  belief  is  a 

*  A  Journey  to  Damascus,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xix.,  p.  8. 
t  Wolff,  p.  285. 
I  Slade,  p.  531. 

fMargoliouth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  295. 
Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  104. 
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blank,  and  their  principles  distinctly  Antinomian.  T  maintain, 
from  obsurvatiun,  that  to  one  class  or  other  of  thuHU  ull  the 
proselytosj  made  to  Protestantism  in  the  East  l)eh)n<if.  'L'hey 
are  either  worthless  persons,  or  skeptics  and  infidels.  The 
reports  of  the  missionary  societies  themselves  exhibit  the  truth 

of  these  aHegations The  work  of  the  Protestant  niisHions 

is  simply  destructive;  they  first  make  a  tabula  rasa  of  minds, 
on  wiiich  they  never  afterwards  succeed  in  inscribing  the  lawM 
of  a  sincere  faith  or  consistent  practice."* 

Two  years  later,  in  1854,  the  representative  of  an  English 
missionary  society  still  confesses  of  these  ambigu«JitS  "converts," 
that  "tliey  have  not  nnfrequently  some  hidden  motive  of 
worldly  advantage."t  We  shall  hear  them  presently  discuss- 
ing the  jeal  motive  among  themselves. 

Admiral  Slade,  in  the  same  year,  prepares  ns  for  future 
revelations  by  this  statement :  "  I  will  not  say  that  any  of 
them  are  gained  by  actual  bribery,  but  they  certaiidy  are  by 
promises  of  employment  in  the  missionary  line,  promises  often 
not  fulfilled,  in  consequence  of  which  the  converts  are  reduced 
to  distress.":!:  The  Rev.  Moses  Margoliouth,  now  an  Anglican 
clergyman,  incidentally  confirms  this  unfavorable  statement. 
This  gentleman,  an  associate  of  Dr.  Gobat,  while  ho  deplores 
the  exceeding  frailty  of  Hebrew  Protestants,  does  not  on  that 
account  permit  himself  to  be  discouraged.  lie  even  derives' 
consolation  from  an  unexpected  source.  "  I  do  not  afKrm," 
he  says,  "that  baptized  Jews  do  not  afford  instances  of 
consummate  rascality.  So  do  the  clergy  of  our  beloved 
Church."^ 

In  1855,  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  an  intelligent  American,  relates 
that  as  they  could  not  make  converts  at  Jerusalem,  Protestant 
Jews  "  were  brought  hither  at  the  expense  of  English  missionary 
societies,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Protestant  community. 
The  process  was  costly,  for  he  adds,  that  "  it  is  estimated  that 
each  member  of  the  community  has  cost  the  mission  about  four 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds;  a  sum  which  would  have 
christianized  tenfold  the  number  of  English  heathen.  The 
mission,  however,  is  kept  up  by  its  patrons  as  a  sort  of  religious 
luxury.-'  On  the  other  hand,  this  gentleman  observes,  "  Many 
others  besides  ourselves  have  had  reason  to  be  thankful  lor  the 
good  offices  of  the  Latin  monks  in  Palestine.  1  have  never 
met  with  a  class  more  kind,  cordial,  and  genial."! 

*  Patterson,  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Egypt,  p.  455. 

f  Journal  of  a  Deputation,  vol.  ii.,  p.  351. 

J  P.  519. 

^  A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  vfmy  Fathers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  334 

I  T/ie  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  ch.  v.,  p.  78 ;  ch.  vi.,  p.  100. 
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"The  Latins,"  says  a  German  Protestant— for  all  the  inde- 
pendent witnesses  use  the  same  language — "  receive  all  strangers 
with  the  greatest  liberality — I  mean  liberality  of  sentiment." 
It  is  true  this  writer  adds  that  Protestants  would  imitate  the 
hospitality  of  the  Catholic  monks,  if  they  could,  for  they  see 
with  displeasure  their  co-religionists  dwelling  as  guests  within 
the  Latin  monasteries ;  but "  a  Protestant  establishment  is  quite 
out  of  the  question,"  for  the  following  reason  :  "The  several 
parties  would  not  easily  agree  to  whom  it  should  belong, 
whether  to  the  Calvinists  or  to  the  Lutherans,  to  the  Presby- 
terians or  to  the  Anglican  Church."^  A  little  later,  however, 
they  escaped  from  their  embarrassment ;  they  could  not  unite 
in  erecting  a  monastery  or  a  church,  but  they  combined  their 
resources  and  built  an  hotel. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Gibson  repeats  a  tale  which  has  now  become 
somewhat  monotonous.  "As  yet,  few  Hebrews  have  been 
induced  here  to  profess  Christianity.  Some  even  of  these  have 
gone  hack  to  Judaism. "f 

The  failure,  after  twenty  years  of  prodigious  expenditure,  had 
now  become  so  evident,  and  people  at  home  were  beginning  to 
talk  of  it  so  loudly,  that  the  missionaries  seem  to  have  resolved 
that  they  must  make  a  diversion  amongst  the  Christian  sects 
rather  than  continue  to  do  nothing.  But  there  was  this  ditKculty, 
that  they  were  pledged  not  to  attempt  to  proselyte  the  oriental 
sectaries.  Relief  came  to  Dr.  Gobat  in  this  perplexity  from  an 
imexpected  quarter.  The  narrator  of  the  incident  is  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Stewart,  who  tells  us,  that  "  Lord  Palmerston  has  authori- 
tatively stated  that  the  bishop  has  a  right  to  receive  those  from 
other  communions  who  apply  to  him  for  instructions."  This 
pontilical  decision  of  the  eminent  statesman  removed,  as  might 
be  expected,  all  dithculty — except  that  of  procuring  the  appli- 
cants for  instructions.  In  this  Lord  Palmerston  couid  not  otfcr 
them  any  assistance.  They  were  left,  thci-efore,  to  their  usual 
methods;  and  Dr.  Stewart  sufficiently  indicates  what  they  were, 
when  he  expresses  his  regret  that  "  there  is  no  way  of  making 
trial  of  a  convert's  sincerity  before  his  admission  into  the  insti- 
tution;" and  then  frankly  allows,  that  "the  principle  of  giving 
support  to  evenj  convert  I  deem  faulty."^ 

We  have  perhaps  heard  enough  of  the  Jerusalem  Protestant 
mission  and  its  results,  but  we  must  not  quit  the  subject  without 
:i  brief  notice  of  live  important  witnesses — Dr.  Frankl,  Dr. 
VVoltf,  Dr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Dr.  Thomson, — a  Jew,  a 

*  Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  Letter  xxix. 

+  Recollections  of  other  L<ind.i,  by  William  Gibson,  B.A.,  ch.  xxxviii.,  p.  404. 
;  A  Journey  to  Syria  and  Palestine,  by  RolRTt  Walter  Stewart,   ,D.D. 
(Li'gliorn),  ch.  viii.,  \,\).  204,  LO;i. 
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proselyte,  and  three  Protestants,  who  have  all  dwel  tin  Jerusalem, 
and  who  confirm  each  other's  testimony  in  an  unexpected  way. 

The  first  of  these  writers,  whose  work  has  been  introduced 
to  English  readers  by  Mr.  Beaton,  gives  this  account:  ''The 
Protestants  give  earnccjt-moncy.  and  d<'morali;5e  families.  When 
a  father  sternly  rebukes  his  children,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them 
to  reply  with  the  insolent  threat,  'I  will  go  to  the  mission.'" 
He  mentions  an  example  of  a  Jew  who  had  got  into  difficulties 
by  stealing  two  thousand  five  hundred  piastres,  and  who,  when 
his  co-religionists  ^'  refused  to  intercede  for  him,  out  of  revenge 
vrent  to  the  mission ;"  but  as  the  thief  still  had  some  religious 
prepossessions,  he  implored  Dr.  Frankl  to  lend  him  the  sum 
abstracted,  "  to  save  him,  his  wife,  and  six  children  from  being 
baptized  !"  Dr.  Frankl  adds,  that  this  case  "  may  serve  as  an 
example  of  the  morals  and  principles  of  those  who  are  con- 
verted ;"  and  that  so  little  importance  is  attached  to  the  mo- 
mentary profession  of  Protestantism  by  a  Jew,  that  his  family 
content  themselves  with  observing,  "  lie  will  soon  come  back 
after  he  has  helped  himself."  Indeed,  we  are  told  by  a  friend 
and  countryman  of  Dr.  Gobat,  that  the  Hebrew  proselyte,  when 
he  has  exhausted  Protestant  benevolence  at  Jerusalem,  "  has 
become  moie  than  ever  a  Jeio  by  the  time  he  has  reached  Jati:a, 
Hebron,  or  Tiberias."* 

Dr.  Frankl  relates  also  the  curious  fact  that  "  converts"  from 
the  Jews  "receive  baptism  in  different  cities  before  tliey  reach 
Jerusalem,"  where  they  are  finally  re-baptized,  with  a  fresli 
payment  for  the  operation ;  an  account  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  amusing  authoress  of  Travels  iu  Barhary^  who  is  much  de- 
tamed  by  Mr.  Margoliouth  for  presuming  to  say  of  one  of  hii* 
Jewish  converts,  "This  is  at  least  the  twentieth  time  he  has 
been  baptized."  And  even  this  was  so  far  from  a  solitary  case, 
that  a  Polish  Jew  remarked  to  some  of  his  friends,  "  Baptism 
was  the  only  good  business  we  had,  and  v'ho  has  spoiled  \\\ 
The  Jews  themselves,  hy  underselling  one  another. ''^■f 

Dr.  Wolff,  who  is  a  still  better  witness  than  Dr.  Frankl, 
gives  a  sorrowful  account  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Con- 
version of  the  Jews.  In  fifty-two  years,  he  says,  not  without 
reproaching  himself  for  his  own  pleasantry,  "  they  had  spent 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  only  converted  two  Jewi^ 


tl' 


♦Mislin,  Les  Lieux  Saints,  tome  iil.,  ch.  xxviil,,  p.  65. 

f  The  Jews  in  the  East',  vol.  ii.,  cli.  ii.,  pp.  53,  .'>4.  Yet  the  Protestant  mis 
sionaricB,  knowing  wliat  their  employers  expecv,  from  thom,  are  never  wearv 
of  supplying  the  materials  lor  perpetuating  the  delusion  of  the  liome  subacvi- 
bers.  Thus  one  •>f  their  number  gravely  assures  liis  readers,  on  the  authority 
of  a  Jew,  that  "  in  six  yeHis  all  the  Jews  would  become  Christiana  1"  Masou. 
Three  Tears  in  Turkey,  p.  Vil, 
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and  a  Iialf  !"*  Nearly  half  a  century  a^o,  the  Kev.  Lewis 
Way,  an  Anglican  minister,  generously  discharged  all  their 
liabilities,  "  took  sixteen  Jews  into  his  own  house,  and  baptized 
several  of  them ;  but,  soon  after  their  baptism,  they  stolehissilver 
spoons,  and  one  of  them  was  transported  to  Australia,  having 
foi-ged  Mr.  Way's  signature." 

The  history  which  began  so  inauspiciously  never  varied. 
A  little  later,  "  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  Nehe- 
miah  Solomon,  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Burgess,  ....  and 
seemed  to  be  going  on  well,  when  he  suddenly  ran  away,  after 
having  drawn  three  hundred  pounds  from  the  society,  and  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards."  Other  examples  of  the  same  kind 
so  deeply  aflfected  Mr.  Way,  that  "  at  last  the  dear  man  died 
at  Leamington,  broken-hearted." 

Dr.  Wolff  himself  was  hardly  less  impressed  by  a  similar 
series  of  disasters.  "  The  Jews'  Societv  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tianity," he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Plenry  Drummond,  "  has 
been  disappointed  by  every  Jew  they  took  up.  One  became  a 
Muhammedan,  another  a  thief,  a  third  a  pickpocket,"  &c.  At 
Cairo,  "  a  Jew  of  high  talent"  visited  Dr.  WolflF,  and  confessed 
"  that  he  had  three  times  professed  himself  a  Muhammedan,  in 
order  to  make  his  fortune,  and  had  divorced  a  dozen  wives," 
&c.  Upon  which  he  adds,  "  Wolff  preached  to  him  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  anu  «^^horted  him  to  repentance."  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  exhortation  was  effectual. 

At  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Jerusalem,  wherever  he  went,  He- 
brew "  converts"  were  uniformly  of  the  same  type,  so  that  his 
abundant  experience  constrained  him  to  observe,  "  Jews  who 
are  converted  by  societies  are  like  Eastern  fruits  cultivated  in 
greenhouses  in  Europe,  and  have  not  the  flavor  of  those  which 
are  naturally  grown.  Yet  he  never  seems  to  have  suspected 
the  true  cause  of  so  many  failures,  though  he  confesses  that 
many  Jews  who  had  become  Catholics  liave  been  Christians 
indeed.  "  Emanuel  Veit,  in  Vienna,"  he  says ;  "  the  two 
Veits,  step-sons  to  Friederich  Schlegel ;  Monsieur  Ratisbon,  of 
Strasbourg;  are  all  true  lights  in  the  Church  of  Christ."  He 
admits  too,  with  his  usual  candor,  that  Ratisbon  was  converted 
like  St.  Paul,  "  suddenly,  by  miracle," — an  apparition  of  the 
Mother  of  God  ;  and  he  adds,  "  Only  those  Jews  who  are  cou- 
vertod  in  such  an  extraordinary  way  are  worth  any  thing."f 

Dr.  Uobinson,  the  author  of  a  well-known  work  on  the  to- 
pography of  Jerusalem,  confirms  all  the  other  witnesses.  ''  The 
efforts  of  the  English  mission"  he  seems  to  think  unworthy  of 

*  TrauU  andAdmntures  of  Dr.  Wolff,  ch.  xxiv.,  p.  417  (1801). 
t  Ch.  v.,  pp.  80,  85 ;  ch.  vl.,  p.  181. 
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serious  notice ;  while  of  his  own  countrymen,  the  Americans, 

he  gives  the  following  account :  "  The  house  of ,"  one  of  the 

missior.aries,  "was  large,  with  marble  floors,  and  had  on  one 
side  an  extensive  and  pleasant  garden,  with  orange  and  other 
fruit  *rees  and  many  flowers.  It  furnished  indeed  one  of  the 
most  desirable  and  oeautirul  residences  in  the  city."  We  have 
been  told  by  the  wife  of  another  American  missionary,  that 
"  many  are  the  comforts  ard  pleasant  things  about  this  life  in 
the  East,"  and  her  countrymen  evidently  agree  with  her.  Sur- 
rounded by  so  man;'  enjoyments,  to  which  they  would  probably 
have  aspired  in  vain  in  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  from  Dr.  Robinson,  that "  the  plague  and  other 
circumstances"  soon  scattered  these  opulent  missionaries,  and 
even  "  conspired  to  suspend  wholly,  for  a  time,  the  labors  of 
the  American  mission  in  Jerusalem." 

There  is  another  class  of  missionaries  whom  the  plague  some- 
times kills,  but  never  puts  to  flight.  The  Protestant  agents, — 
who  would  undertake  at  any  moment  to  teaoh  a  St.  Francis,  a 
Bonnieux,  or  a  Riccadonna,  a  more  "  scriptural"  and  enlight- 
ened piety,  -r  .  to  run  away  when  danger  knocks  at  their 
doors ;  and  sc  '  iobinson  relates,  as  if  the  precaution  of  his 

missionary  frivXiUd  was  too  natural  to  require  any  comment, 
that  though  on  this  occasion  the  plague  only  acted  "  mildly," 
"  the  missionaries  broke  off  their  sittings,  and  those  from  abroad 
hastened  to  depart  with  their  families  !"* 

It  was  almost  at  this  moment  that  the  author  of  a  celebrated 
English  book  published  the  following  narrative:  "It  was 
about  three  months  after  the  time  of  my  leaving  Jerusalem 
that  the  plague  set  his  spotted  foot  on  the  Holy  City.  The 
monks  felt  great  alarm ;  they  did  not  shrink  from  their  duty. 
...  A  single  monk  was  chosen,  either  by  lot,  or  by  some  other 
fair  appeal  to  destiny ;  being  thus  singled  out,  he  was  to  go 
forth  into  the  plague-stricken  city,  and  to  perform  with  exact- 
ness his  priestly  duties.  .  .  .  He  was  provided  with  a  bell,  and 
at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning  he  was  ordered  to  ring  it,  if 
he  could',  but  if  no  sound  was  heard  at  the  appointed  time, 
then  his  brethren  knew  that  he  was  either  delirious  or  dead, 
and  another  martyr  was  sent  forth  to  take  his  place.  In  this 
way  twenty-one  of  the  monks  were  carried  (>f.^^\ 

Dr.  Robinson,  who  does  not  love  Catholics,  is  fain  to  confess 
that  they  do  not  much  resemble  his  own  friends.  Of  their 
inflexible  constancy,  althoujgh  surrounded  by  every  evil  ex- 
ample, ne  gives  this  instance :  "  The  Christians  of  the  Latin 
rite  (native  Arabs)  are  said  to  be  descended  from  Catholic  con 

»  Pages  327,  368. 
f  Eothen,  ch.  x. 
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verts  in  th"  Hmes  of  the  Crusades."  Centuries  have  left  them  un- 
changed, xiie  Catholic  col  We  in  Kesrawan,  in  which,  they 
teach  Arabic,  Syriac,  Latin,  and  Italian,  "takes  a  higher  stand," 
he  says,  "than  ap"  other  similar  establishment  in  Syria." 
What  he  relates  .he  Maronites  we  shall  learn  hf  reafter. 
The  Protestants,  superfluously  observes,  "  do  not  exist  in 
Syria  as  a  native      jt." 

Lastly,  Mr.  Wilhams,  a  higlily  respectable  Anglican  clergy- 
man, and  onee  a  chaplain  in  Jerusalem, — who,  like  most  of  his 
order,  remains  wholly  unimpressed  even  by  the  lamentable  facts 
which  he  discloses, — gives  us  the  following  information :  "  It 
was  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  our  Church  that  it  was 
first  introduced  to  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  in  later  times, 
by  a  Danish  Lutheran  minister."  The  Church  of  Mr.  Williams 
has  usually  been  introduced  by  persons  of  the  same  class.  This 
one,  he  says,  was  admitted  "  to  orders  in  the  English  Church, 
on  grounds  of  convenience  rather  than  of  conviction."  But  the 
Church  of  England,  if  she  cannot  produce  missionaries  of  her 
own,  is  wealthy  enough  to  pay  for  the  servicfls  of  others.  "  A 
church  capable  of  accommodating  four  or  five  hundred  persons 
was  commenced,"  Mr.  Williams  remarks,  "  while  as  yet  there 
were  but  eight  or  ten  individuals  for  whom  it  would  be  avail- 
able, and  even  they  were  thore  simply  with  a  view  to  its  con- 
struction !"  They  were,  he  adds,  "  the  clergyman,  the  architect, 
and  his  clerk,  the  foreman  of  the  works,  the  carpenter,  an  apoth- 
ecary, and  one  other."*  For  this  professional  congregation  a 
church  was  commenced,  which,  Dr.  Durbin  says,  "will  cost 
about  one  hundred  a  id  fifty  thousand  dollars." 

Mr.  Williams  next  describes  the  operations  of  the  gentlemen 
who  minister  in  this  church :  "  The  missionary  operations  of  the 
society's  agents  have  not  been  such  as  to  exhibit  to  the  natives 
an  example  of  earnest  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  nor 
the  treatment  of  the  converts  such  as  to  impress  them  with  a 
favorable  idea  of  their  discretion."  He  laments  the  "  serious 
errors  and  defects  in  the  faith,  scandalous  irregularities  and 
excesses  in  the  practice,  of  tlie  ill-instructed  members  of  this 
small  congregation."  Finally,  he  observes,  that "  self-sacrifices 
and  simple  trust  were  not  taught  either  by  prewpt  or  example 
by  the  missionaries  at  Jerusalem."!  Yet  Mr.  Williams  ^»a» 
probably  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  system  will  continue,  at 


•  The  Hdy  (My,  pp.  579,  587. 

f  P.  598.  "  Mr.  Bait  couipluined  that  the  London  Society  for  promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jewa  had  sent  a  most  unfit  missionary  to  Jerusalem. . . 
who  was  evidently  a  mere  speculator.  Ho  sold  medicine  to  the  ladies,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  blessed  with  children,  and  pretended  to  know  witchcraft," 
Dr.  Wolff,  Ti'aveh  and  AdoeiUurM,  ch.  vi.,  p.  107. 
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the  same  enormous  cost,  under  the  direction  of  the  same  class 
of  men,  and  with  precisely  the  same  results. 

This  amiable  writer,  who  records  facts  but  seems  never  to 
draw  conclusions,  describes  also  "  the  very  unsatisfactory  native 
Protestants"  made  by  the  Americans, — during  the  intervals  of 
"  the  plague  and  other  circumstances," — and  gives  examples  of 
the  class  generally.  One,  an  unfortunate  Greek  apostate,  "  the 
most  favorable  specimen  by  far,"  after  being  nrst  an  Inde- 
pendent, then  an  Anglican,  "had  fallen  into  a  state  of  listless 
indifference  and  unconcern  which  it  was  most  grievous  to  wit- 
ness." A  second,  a  Greek  monk,  "  offered  himself  to  Bishop 
Gobat  as  a  Protestant  convert."  His  sole  motive  was,  "  that 
the  Patriarch  had  imposed  upon  him  some  discipline  to  which 
he  did  not  choose  to  submit."  Another, "  a  monk  from  Mount 
Lebanon,  told  me  he  wished  to  become  a  Protestant.  '  Why  V 
*  I  want  to  marry.'    '  No  other  reason  V    '  None.'  "* 

Lastly,  in  1862,  Dr.  Thomson  thus  records  his  candid  im- 
pressions, after  an  experience  of  twenty-live  years  as  a  mission- 
ary in  Syria  and  Palestine :  "  Our  missionary  experience  in 
this  matter  is  most  painful,  and  I  hope  somewhat  peculiar.  It 
would  not  be  charitable — possibly  not  just — to  say  to  every 
applicant.  You  seek  us,  not  because  you  have  examined  our 
doctrines  and  believe  them,  but  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  of 
some  worldly  advantage  which  you  hope  to  obtain ;  and  yet  it  is 
difficult  for  me  at  this  moment  to  recall  a  single  instance  in 
which  this  was  not  the  first  moving  motive."  Then  relating  an 
anecdote  of  a  pretended  disciple  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  "  almost 
kicked  the  mercenary  wretch  out  of  his  house"  when  he  found 
that  he  wanted  to  borrow  money  of  him,  he  adds,  that  it 
Chalmers  "  had  adopted  the  same  summary  mode  in  Palestine, 
he  might  just  as  well  have  remained  at  home  in  his  mother's 
nursery  for  all  the  good  he  would  have  effected  here."t 

Such,  by  the  testimony  of  her  own  clergy,  as  well  as  of 
strangers,  is  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Jerusalem. 
It  resembles  her  history  everywhere  else,  but  in  the  Holy  City 
iiuch  facts  seem  to  acquire  additional  gravity.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Not  only  do  Protestants  fail,  in  Jerusalem  as  elsewhere,  to 

f)ropagate  their  own  religious  opinions,  they  appear  even  to 
ose  in  no  small  number  of  cases,  whatever  sentiment  of  re- 
ligion they  originally  possessod.  None  but  a  Catholic  can 
safely  visit  holy  places,  much  less  the  scenes  where  the  Son  of 
God  passed  the  years  of  His  human  life.  "  It  is  useless  to 
deny, '  says  Mr.  Stanley,  "  that  there  is  a  shock  to  the  religious 
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sertiment  in  finding  ourselves  on  the  actual  ground  of  events 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  transacted  in 
heaven  rather  than  on  earth."*  In  other  wo^-ds,  only  the  be- 
liever, whose  religion  is  faith  and  not  sentiment,  and  who  is 
able  to  penetrate  with  unerring  glance  all  symbolical  and  sacra- 
mental veils,  and  quick  to  recognize  the  footsteps  which  the 
instinct  of  love  alone  -  detect,  may  venture  to  put  himself 
in  contact  with  Hebro''  iethsemane,  and  Calvary.  They  are 
death  to  others.  So  lit. .,  do  they  look  to  other  places,  so  little 
do  they  reveal  to  the  natural  eye  their  stupendous  secrets,  that 
many  who  come  to  gaze  cease  even  to  believe.  "  The  com- 
mander of  an  English  man-of-war  told  me,"  says  a  writer  of 
our  own  country, "  that  he  once  accompanied  a  party  of  twenty 
from  his  own  ship  to  Jerusalem,  and  that,  out  of  that  number, 
seven  returned  unbelievers,  not  merely  in  the  authenticity  of 
localities,  but  in  Christianity  itselff  Such  is  the  value  of 
"  religious  sentiment." 

And  even  when  the  results  of  their  visit  are  less  fatal  than 
this,  they  are  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  sufficiently  serious.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  find  a  Protestant  writer  of  any  country 
who  does  not  apply  to  the  Holy  Places  precisely  the  same  tone 
of  criticism  in  which  he  would  discuss  tne  ruins  of  Pompeii  or 
the  fossils  of  Maine  and  New  Jersey.  Indeed  he  displays,  not 
unfrequently,  a  far  deeper  interest  in  relics  of  the  latter  class 
than  of  the  former,  as  well  as  a  more  intelligent  submission  to 
the  testimonies  of  history  and  science.  In  Jerusalem  he  is 
"  scandalized"  at  every  step.  "  The  American,"  says  a  mis- 
sionary of  that  nation,  "  who  has  been  pointed  to  (sie)  Plymouth 
Eock,  Bunker  Hill,  or  Mount  Vernon,  and  yielded  to  the  hal- 
lowed impressions  of  certainty,  must  beware  how  he  carries 
the  same  reverential  feelings  into  the  East.":|:  What,  he  seems 
to  say,  are  the  true  sites  of  the  Scourging  or  the  Anointing, 
compared  with  Bunker  Hill  and  Plymouth  Rock  ? 

But  Mr.  Perkins  is  rivalled  by  English  and  German  writers. 
"  The  one  spot,"  says  Mr.  Dawson  Borrer,  "  which  arrested 
more  especially  my  attention,"  in  that  city  which  was  to  him 
only  "  a  horrid  atmosphere  of  mockery,"  was  not  Calvary,  nor 
the  Coenaculum,  nor  tiie  Hall  of  Judgment ;  but  a  certain 
"  spot,"  on  which  it  was  ^^ probable  that  a  bridge  of  Jewish  con- 
struction once  existed  !"§ 

"  I  went  without  the  slightest  faith,"  says  Miss  Bremer,  in  a 
book  which  is  nevertheless  full  of  false  sentiment  and  artificial 

*  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  426. 

+  Mrs.  Dawson  Domer,  ch.  iv.,  p.  93. 

I  Residence  in  Persia,  &c.,  by  Kev.  Justin  Perkins,  p.  275. 

§  Journey  from  Naples  to  Jerusakm,  by  Dawson  Borrer,  Esq.,  ch.  xxiv.,  p.  404. 
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pathos,  "  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ — the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre."  She  confesses,  indeed,  that  she  was  somewhat 
moved  by  "the  evidently  deep  devotion  of  the  pilgrims," 
though  she  considered  the  whole  scene  "  a  childish  spectacle," 
and  thinks  that  "  our  rational  Protestant  Church  may  be 
excused  for  protesting  against  "custom  and  superstition,  by 
standing  rigid  and  stift,  wliere  the  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches 
bend  their  Knees  and  apply  their  ardent  adoring  lips."* 

Another  English  traveller  of  great  repute,  the  learned  Dr. 
Clarke,  tells  his  readers  that  St.  Helena  was  "  the  old  lady  to 
whose  charitable  donations  these  repositories  of  superstition 
were  principally  indebted ;"  while  of  one  tradition,  referring  to 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Holy  Family,  a  subject  which  only 
excited  his  merriment,  he  briefly  remarks,  "  A  disbelief  of  the 
whole  mummery  seems  best  suited  to  the  feelings  of  Prot- 
estants."t    Perhaps  he  was  right. 

It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  most  of  his  co-religionists  agree 
with  him.  "To  Protestant  Christians,"  says  an  Anglican 
bishop,  as  if  resolved  to  show  that  men  of  his  order  could  sur- 
pass all  others  in  fanatical  Impiety, "  it  almost  seems  as  if  there 
were  more  need  for  a  crusade  to  deliver  the  sacred  scenes  of 
Palestins  from  Christian  idolaters,  than  there  ever  was  to 
rescue  it  from  the  followers  of  the  False  Prophet.";}:  A  Mus- 
sulman, in  this  gentleman's  opinion,  is  far  less  obnoxious  than 
a  Catholic.  Another  highly  respectable  Anglican  minister 
considers  the  Turkish  occupation  quite  a  providential  fact^ 
expressly  designed  to  check  the  growth  ot  "idolatry,"  and 
quotes,  apparently  with  approval,  the  saying  of  Mahomet  in 
me  Koran,  "The  Christians  have  forgotten  what  they  re- 
ceived from  God."§ 

And  while  some  are  content  to  revile  the  Christians,  others 
avow  their  misgivings  about  Christianity  itself.  "  As  1  toiled 
up  the  Mouut  of  Olives,"  says  a  Protestant  writer  in  1855, 
"in  the  very  footsteps  of  Christ,  I  found  it  utterly  impossible 
to  conceive  that  the  Deity,  in  human  form,  had  walked  there 


*  Traods  in  the  Holy  Land,  by  Fredricka  Bremer,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  pp.  113-16. 
This  ^vriter,  who  is  too  much  absorbed  in  seltworship  to  be  able  to  worship 
any  thing  else,  denies  the  site  of  Calvary  altogether,  doubts  "  the  miracle  of 
the  re-awakening  of  Lazarus  to  life,"  and  a  good  many  other  things  "  related 
in  the  Bible  ;"  but  on  the  other  hand  she  admires  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gobat,  though 
she  regrets  that  not  many  of  their  converts  "  have  been  considered  as  remark- 
ably good  Christians." 

{Travels  in  Various  Countries,  by  E.  D.  Clarke,  LL.D.,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  174. 
Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  by  the  Right  Kov.  M.  Uussell,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  ch.  ix.,  p.  880  (1860). 

§  Scripture  Lands  in  connection  with  their  History,  by  Ot.  S.  Drew,  ^LA., 
Incumbent  of  St.  Barnabas,  South  Kennington,  ch.  x.,  p.  857  (1862). 
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before  me."    And  bo,  he  adds,  "  I  preferred  doubting  the  tra- 
dition."* 

Yet  there  is  perhaps  nothing  in  which  all  races  of  men,  save 
only  Protestants,  are  so  absolutely  of  one  mind,  as  in  the  tra- 
ditions which  relate  to  the  holy  sites.  "  Even  the  Mussulmans 
themselves,"  as  a  learned  archteologist  observes,  "  have  always 
been  of  one  mind  with  the  Christians  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
our  8anctuarie8."t    "  The  voice  of  tradi':ion  at  Jerusalem,"  says 


the  author  of  Eotken,  "is  quite  unanimous,  and  Komans, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  all  hating  each  other  sincerely, 
concur  in  assigning  the  same  localities  to  the  events  told  in 
the  Gospel."  "The  Biblical  traditions,"  adds  M.  de  Saulcy, 
"  are  imperishable.  Here  nothing  alters  connected  with  the 
Bible ;  nothing  is  changed,  not  even  a  name  :  the  memory  of 
human  transactions  alone  has  been  lost." 

But  there  is  no  admonition  in  these  facts  for  men  who  would 
trace  with  a  puerile  enthusiasm  the  path  of  some  favorite  hero 
or  national  idol,  and  even  strew  it  with  costly  monuments ;  but 
who,  when  it  is  a  question  of  One  who  ia  to  them  little  more 
than  an  historical  phantom,  or  at  best  an  object  of  "  religious 
sentiment,"  prefer  "doubting  the  tradition."  "Many  Prot- 
estants," says  a  well-known  writer  already  quoted,  "  look 
upon  all  the  traditions  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  ascertain 
the  Holy  Places  of  Palestine  as  utterly  fabulous.";}:  The  house 
of  Shakespeare,  the  birthplace  of  Newton,  or  the  coat  of 
Nelson,  are  relics  which  they  defend  against  all  comers,  for 
in  these  they  avow  a  personal  mterest ;  but  the  house  of  Joseph, 
the  birthplace  of  Mary,  or  the  robe  of  Jesus, — these  are  only 
the  theme  of  a  jest,  or  scouted  as  "  utterly  fabulous."  It  is 
worthy  of  men  and  philosophers  to  guard  in  sumptuous  shrines 
the  mementoes  of  fellow-men,  who  no  longer  afford  nourish- 
ment even  to  worms  ;  but  it  is  only  a  feeble  superstition  which 
is  careful  about  the  despised  relics  which  the  God-Man,  or  His 
Immaculate  Mother,  have  left  on  earth,  Protestants  prefer 
"  doubting  the  tradition"  which  relates  only  to  such  memorials.§ 
This  method  of  obliterating   importunate    traditions  which 


*  Bayard  Taylor,  ch.  v 

J  La  Terre  Sainte,  par 
Eothen,  ch.  ix. 


.ip.  74,  84. 

.  I'Abb^  Bourassd,  ch.  iv.,  p.  65. 


g  A  learned  English  traveller  observes,  without  bo  much  as  the  thought  of 
criticism  iu  tliiscase,  that  the  "well  authenticated  relic"  of  Mahomet's  oeard 
•'constitutes  the  sanctity  which  Moslems  attach  to  the  city  of  Cairwaan."  Davis' 
Ruined  Cities,  &c.,  p.  273.  Of  the  supposed  Tomb  of  Hiram,  near  Tyre,  for  which 
there  is  not  a  single  authority  "  except  native  tradition,"  a  Protestant  missionary 
says,  "  As  there  is  notliing  in  the  monument  itself  inconsistent  with  the  idea,  I 
am  inclined  to  allow  the  claim  to  pass  unquestioned."  'YhonxwiTa.,  The  Land  and 
the  Book,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  196.    It  is  only  the  Christian  traditions  which  are  denied, 
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they  desire  only  to  discredit,  "  meets  with  much  approbation,'* 
we  are  told,  "  in  speculative  Germany ;"  where,  however, 
they  venerate  Luther's  inkstand,  and  otner  relics  of  the  same 
value.  "I  have  unde  ken,"  says  a  German  writer,  "to 
convey  to  the  Americar  missionaries  at  Jerusalem  the  pamph- 
let of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  who  disputes  the  locality  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  without  ever  having  been  at  the  place  !"*  If 
he  had  been  there,  he  would  perhaps  have  disputed  the  Cruci- 
fixion. * 

Indeed,  these  gentlemen  are  prepared  to  dispute  any  thing. 
"Even  the  Via  Dolorosa^'*  Dr.  Robinson  gayly  remarks,  "seems 
to  have  been  first  got  up  during  or  alter  the  times  of  the 
crusades ;"  although,  as  lischendorff  observes,  "  the  real  road 
along  which  Christ  walked  mitst  have  taken  this  direction." 
Dr.  -Robinson  appears  in  this  case  to  have  been  guilty  at  least 
of  an  anachronism.  Half  a  century  ago,  people  used  to  accept 
language  of  this  kind  in  place  of  wit,  and  many  reputations 
were  cheaply  gained  by  such  means.  The  world  has  grown 
more  exacting,  and  no  longer  regards  a  bad  jest  as  a  substitute 
for  modesty,  wisdom,  and  learning.f 

"Alas !  for  the  pilgrim,"  said  the  lamented  Mr.  Warburton, — 
to  whose  soul  may  God  grant  rest — "who  can  scoff  within  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  I"  But  there  are  men  who  can  do  worse 
tlian  scoff,  not  only  in  Jerusalem,  but  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  In  that  spot  where  Angels  tread  with 
fear  and  awe,  but  where  schismatics  jest  and  harangue,  the 
writer  was  lately  informed  by  a  relative,  an  Anglican  clergy- 
man, that  "  the  only  visitors  who  were  not  prostrate  on  their 
faces  were  Turks  and  English  Protestants,  but  that  the  former 
were  much  the  more  reverent  of  the  two."  And  this  very  rev- 
erence at  the  tomb  of  Christ,  before  which  the  holy  women  once 
watched  with  heavy  hearts,  only  moves  the  disdain  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Luther  and  Calvin  and  Cranmer.    "  I  have  never  seen 


and  this  very  writer  scoffb  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  finds  the  tomb  of  Lazarus 
"every  way  unsatisfactory,  and  almost  disgusting,"  and  "came  out  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  with  feelings  of  utter  disgust."  Ch.  xliv!,  pp.  675, 697. 
Yet  he  is  one  of  the  most  temperate  of  his  class. 

*  Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  Letter  xxvii.  ' 

f  How  different  is  the  temper  of  Christian  faith  I  "  The  faithful  have  a 
special  light,  over  and  above  tradition,"  says  one  who  appears  to  have  been 
taught  by  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  "  to  keep  them  right  about  the  sites  of  the  Holy 
Piact's."  The  same  writer  observes,  "  that  devotion  to  the  Holy  Land  is  a 
hidden  support  to  Catholic  kingdoms, — that  our  Lady  prayed  that  Catholics 
might  always  have  the  sanctuary  of  Bethlehem  in  their  hands, — that  heathen 
and  niisbeliovers  gain  temporal  blessings  from  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Holy  Places," — and  finally,  "  that  the  sins  of  men  have  forfeited  the  peculiar 
custody  of  the  Holy  Places  wliich  our  Lady  established."  Maria  Agreda, 
quoted  by  F.  Faber,  Betldehem,  ch.  vii.,  p.  382. 
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any  thing  so  ahjedj'^  says  one  of  them,  "as  the  conduct  of  the 
pilgrims  before  the  altar  in  the  Calvary  chapel.  You  can 
scarcely  recognize  them  as  men."*  To  lie  prostrate,  and  to 
weep,  at  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour,  this  gentleman  deems  abject 
degradation.  "I  plead  guilty,"  says  a  distinguished  British 
officer,  "to  having  neither  wept,  pulled  off  my  boots,  nor  per- 
formed any  other  antics"  in  tne  Holy  Sepulchre ;  sncli  is  his 
rebuke  to  "  pilgrims  of  another  order,  who  advanced  with  bare 
feet  and  many  tears."t  And  this  exactly  agrees  with  the 
equally  cynical  remarks  of  an  Anglican  missionary  in  Ceylon,  * 
who  once  witnessed  certain  ceremonies  in  a  Catholic  church 
which  provoked  a  similar  comment:  "The  great  events  of  our 
Lord's  conception,  birth,  and  life;  His  last  agony,  trial,  death, 
&c.;  are  all  acted  as  upon  a  theatre.  The  poor  enthusiasts  are 
pleased  and  affected  at  these  scenes.":}:  lie  seems  to  marvel 
that  they  did  not  share  his  own  indifference. 

One  effect  of  the  temper  displayed,  with  rare  exceptions,  by 
Anglican  and  American  missionaries  in  the  East,  is  to  be  traced 
in  the  intense  scorn  and  indignation  which  they  have  excited 
amongst  the  oriental  races.  Thus  the  Maronites,  we  are  told, 
^^now  confound  under  the  common  name  of  hihlicals  all  who 
belong  to  the  British  nation,  and  the  English  tourist  can  hardly 
traverse  the  Libanus  without  peril."§ 

Mr.  Farley,  however,  while  he  patriotically  declares  that, 
without  compromising  his  personal  opinions,  he  enjoyed,  in 
every  part  of  Syria,  the  most  courteous  and  cordial  reception 
both  from  priests  and  people,  and  that  it  is  the  fault  of  every 
Englisli  traveller  if  he  does  not  experience  the  same  hospitality, 
allows  that  the  Americans,  whom  it  was  not  his  business  to 
defend,  are  universally  detested.  "This,  I  think,  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  manner  in  which  they  speak  of  every  thin^.  Sterne 
says,  'I  hate  the  man  who  can  travel'  from  Dan  to  Beersheba, 
and  say,  "Tis  all  barren;'  but  such  is  the  usual  mode  of  ex- 
pression with  American  travellers.  The  traditions  of  ages  are 
overturned,  and  the  local  prejudices  of  the  people  are  shocked 
by  the  bold  and  free  manner  in  which  they  express  their 
thoughts.  Kefr  Kenna  is  not  the  Cana  of  Galilee ;  the  Grotto 
of  the  Annunciation  is  not  the  veritable  grotto ;  Mount  Tabor 
is  not  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  ;  the  Workshop  of  Joseph 
is  a  myth ;  and  so  on.  They  would  even  deny  that  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin  is  the  true  fountain ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is 

*  The  Wanderer  in  Syria,  by  G.  W.  CurtiB,  ch.  xi.,  p.  211. 

[Colonel  Napier, Beminiscences,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  137. 
Rev.  Mr.  Olough,  quoted  in  Aidatie  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  582. 
Cnrespondanee  ePOrient,  par  M.  Michaud  de  I'Acadv^mie  Fran9aiBe,  et  M. 
Poujoulat,  tome  viii.,  p.  89. 
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not  another  fountain  in  the  place.  What  a  pity  there  is  not  a 
fountain  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  so  as  to  afford  some 
reason  for  doubt  1"* 

It  is  creditable  to  the  more  enlightened  class  of  Protestants, 
that  the  excesses  of  the  missionaries  are  generally  corrected  by 
the  spontaneous  testimony,  sometimes  by  the  indignant  rebukes, 
of  lay  travellers.  The  readers  of  Mr.  Farley's  work  on  Syria 
will  remember  the  case  of  "  the  Rev.  John  Baillie,  minister  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,"  whose  "vulgar  and  brutal 
bigotry"  in  the  monastery  of  Mount  Carmel  was  repudiated, 
with  such  eloquent  disgust,  by  a  multitude  of  English  and 
Scotch  tourists.    But  to  return  to  Jerusalem. 

It  is  true  that  the  Holy  City  is  tiie  scene  of  almost  daily 
scandals,  which  dishonor  Christianity  in  the  sight  of  the 
unbeliever;  but  this  is  only  another  of  the  bitter  fruits  of 
schism.  "  II  s"y  passait  des  choses  bien  plus  convenables  a 
des  salles  de  spectacles  et  k  des  bacchantes  qu'a  des  temples  et 
a  des  cceurs  contrit8."t  Yet  even  these  horrors  are  as  nothing 
to  those  which  were  enacted  on  the  same  spot  eighteen  centu- 
ries ago,  before  the  same  two  classes  of  spectators ;  of  whom, 
then  IS  now,  the  one  "  wagged  their  tongues  and  shook  their 
heads,"  the  other  "smote  tneir  breasts,"  and  went  home  to 
weep  and  pray. 

It  is  no  doubt  with  regret  that  France,  Austria,  and  Spain, 
once  the  guardians  of  the  Sepulchre  of  Jesus,  look  on  in  silence, 
and  suffer  the  Russian  to  pollute  that  holy  place.  "  The  Greek 
Easter,"  says  Mr.  Stanley,  and  here  we  may  agree  with  him, 
"  is  the  greatest  moral  argument  against  the  identity  of  the  spot 
which  it  professes  to  honor ;  considering  the  place,  the  time, 
and  the  intention  of  the  professed  miracle,  it  is  probably  the 
most  offensive  imposture  to  be  found  in  the  world.  ±  Yet  it  is 
patronized  by  Russia,  and  adopted  by  the  whole  Greek  com- 
munion, although,  as  Dr.  Wilson  forcibly  observes,  "compared 
with  tke  annual  miracle  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  crypt  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  t)ie  great  festival  of  the  Aztecs," — the 
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*  Two  Years  in  F  a,  ch.  xxxiv.  It  is  impossible  to  omit  here  the  impres- 
sive admonition  suggested  in  a  recent  work  of  the  learned  De  Saul<;y,  whose 
cautious  proceedings  may  servo  as  a  lesson  to  jaunty  tourists  and  supercilious 
"  missionaries."  When  the  "  Arcade  of  the  Ecce  Homo"  was  first  pointed  out 
to  this  oagacious  observer,  its  character  and  general  appearance  induced  him 
to  "  reject  the  Christian  tradition."  Some  time  after,  a  tempest,  which  over- 
throw nearly  forty  houses  in  Jerusalem,  disengaged  the  modern  coating  which 
had  previously  masked  the  House  of  Pilate,  and  revealed  the  circular  arched 
gate  behind  it.  "  From  that  moment,"  adds  M.  de  Saulfy,  "  I  ceased  to  enter- 
tain the  slightest  doubt."  Narrative  of  a  Journey  round  the  Dead  Sea,  ch. 
vii.,  p.  290,  English  edition. 

+  Palestine,  &c.,  par  S.  Munk,  p.  646. 

i  p.  464. 
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"  rekindling  of  the  holy  fire," — "  was  replete  with  significance 
and  solemn  grandeur,  though  stained  with  the  blood  of  their 
hideous  sacrifices."*  But  the  nations  are  no  longer  one,  and 
with  division  has  come  scandal,  reproach,  and  dishonor.  Hence 
the  presence  of  the  Muscovite,  the  Anglican,  and  the  Calvinist 
in  the  Holy  City — hence  the  scorn  of  the  Moslem.  "It  is 
much  to  be  deplored,"  says  Mr.  Curzon,  "  that  the  Emperor  of 
■  Russia,  by  his  want  of  principle,  has  brought  the  Cliristian 
religion  into  disrepute."  But  ne  is  only  fulfilling  his  mission 
as  the  head  and  pontiff  of  a  "  national"  Church ;  nor  does  it 
concern  him  to  purify  this  defiled  temple.  His  spiritual  sub- 
jects are  only  political  agents,  and  botii  he  and  they  know  it. 
He  knows,  too,  that  the  rrotestants  are  his  sure  allies ;  that 
they,  like  him,  would  rather  see  the  Turk  ruling  in  Jerusalem 
than  the  Frank ;  and  that  even  the  "  abomination  of  desola- 
tion" is  less  offensive  in  their  sight  than  the  Cross  would  be, 
if  it  were  planted  again  on  Mount  Sion. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  influence  of  Russia  in  the  East,  and 
the  selfishness  of  its  aims.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice 
briefly  her  pretensions  as  a  missionary  church. 


1 


RUSSIAN   MISSIONS  AND  SLAVONIC   UNITY. 

A  certain  school  of  English  religionists,  now  more  inveter- 
ately  Protestant,  in  spite  ot  their  frequent  use  of  Catholic  words 
and  names,  than  any  other  section  of  their  community,  profess 
a  reverence  for  the  Russian  Church  which  the  latter  is  far 
from  reciprocating.  The  motive  of  this  unrequited  homage  is 
transparent.  The  Divine  unity  of  the  Church,  which  is  the 
glory  of  her  children  and  the  despair  of  her  enemies,  which  no 
assault  can  weaken  and  no  art  counterfeit,  but  which  the  school 
in  question  have  long  ceased  to  contemplate  either  with  admira- 
tion or  desire,  now  only  provokes  them  to  anger.  Unable  to 
derive  comfort  from  the  dreary  spectacle  of  their  own  confusion 
and  disorder,  and  unwilling  to  receive  the  admonition  which  it 
suggests,  their  instincts  impel  them  to  seek  in  other  communi- 
ties the  consolation  which  their  own  refuses  to  supply.  Hence 
the  affected  admiration  which  the  organs  of  this  party  now 
display  for  what  they  take  pleasure  in  calling  "  Slavonic  IT nity." 

Again :  the  fertility  of  the  missions  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
tlie  noble  army  of  her  martyrs,  and  the  ever-increasing  multi- 
tude of  her  neophytes,  contrasted  with  the  sterility  of  the  Sects, 

*  Prehistoiic  Man,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  128. 


*  Leonard  Choderl 
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and  the  incurable  carthliness  of  their  enlaried  agents,  inflpirei 
in  the  same  men  no  higher  feeling  than  fretful  jealousy  or 
impatient  malice.  Virtues  which  even  the  savage  has  con- 
fessed to  be  Divine  leave  them  cold  and  indifferent ;  and  sacri- 
fices  which  have  converted  nations  on  earth,  and  have  been 
greeted  with  hosannas  in  heaven,  only  kindle  in  their  heartf) 
new  resentment  and  redoubled  hate.  They  have  fought  so  long 
against  the  Church,  that  even  her  most  beuf^ficent  triumphs 
have  become  odious  to  them,  and  they  hav^  resisted  with  such 
fatal  success  the  invitations  of  her  Founder,  that  they  have 
lost  at  last  the  power  to  recognize  either  His  work  or  His  pres- 
ence. Hence  tne  querulous  zeal  which  they  have  lately  man- 
ifested in  exalting  what  they  delight  to  call  the  efficacy  of 
"  Kussian  Missions." 

Let  us  inquire,  then,  and  chiefly  from  Protestant  sources, 
what  is  the  nature  of  Slavonic  unity,  and  what  are  the  preten 
sions  of  the  Russian  Church  to  be  the  mother  of  apogtles. 

In  many  countries,  and  notably  in  our  own,  political  does 
not  imply  relio^ious  unity.  In  Eussia,  where  so  many  races 
exist  side  by  side,  and  over  whose  illimitable  steppes  Tartar, 
Slavonic,  Mongol,  and  'Hindoo  tribes  are  scattered  without 
being  amalgamated,  the  one  is  only  valued  as  an  instrument  to 
obtam  the  other.  "  We  must  gather  around  Russia,"  said 
Peter  the  Great,  who  was  as  incapable  of  a  religious  motive  as 
of  a  political  mistake,  "  all  the  Greeks  scattered  by  discords, 
who  are  spread  in  Hungary,  in  Turkey,  and  in  the  south  of 
Poland,  make  ourselves  their  centre,  their  support,  and  thus 
found  by  anticipation,  and  hy  a  sort  of  sacerdotal  supremuni/,  a 
universal  hegemony."*  Consistently  with  this  first  principle 
of  Muscovite  policy,  thus  crudely  announced  by  the  astute  bar- 
barian, the  Church  and  the  priesthood,  as  well  as  every  secular 
influence,  are  employed  with  a  tenacity  of  purpose  '"hich 
success  does  not  relax  and  failure  does  not  discourage,  "  :;•  wly 
to  aid  and  cover  the  ever  active  ambition  of  the  house  of 
Romanolf."t  Yet  in  spite  of  the  eflbrts  of  a  ruler  as  nearly 
omnipotent  as  a  human  agent  can  be,  and  of  measurer  as  nearly 
unscrupulous  as  human  conscience  will  permit,  both  the  polit- 
ical and  religious  unity  of  the  Slavonic  races  have  still  no  ex- 
istence, save  in  the  mortified  hopes  of  the  Russian  Czar. 

As  respects  the  latter,  in  spite  of  ceaseless  efforts  to  obtain 
even  an  apparent  uniformity,  there  were  already,  thirty  years 
ago,  "  sixteen  millions^  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  po])ula- 

*  Leonard  Choderko,  quoted  by  Colonel  Chesney,  The  SuMo-Tur/cMi  Cain- 
paigns,  app.,  p.  462. 

t  The  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Crimea,  by  Charles  Henry  Scott ;  ch. 
XV.,  p.  245,  2d  edition. 
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tion,  who  did  not  profess  the  Greek  faith  ;"*  and  as  to  those  who 
do,  while  the  educated  orders,  with  hardly  an  exception,  neither 
care  nor  affect  to  care  for  the  state  religion, — so  that  "  with 
many  of  the  mercantile  classes,  with  most  of  the  employes,  and 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  all  faith  and 
confidence  in  their  creed  has  long  departed,"!  the  peasants  are 
divided  into  about  fifty  sects,  and  "  the  hatred  and  contempt  of 
these  sects  for  one  another,  or  the  enmity  between  all  of  them 
and  the  orthodox  church,  are  excessive.  :j:  And  the  evil  ati- 
sumes  every  year  wider  dimensions.  Since  1840,  as  Golowine 
reports,  the  number  of  Raskolniks,  or  seceders,  has  swelled 
^^from  nine  to  thirteen  millions^^  being  an  increase  of  four 
million  dissenters  from  the  national  church  in  twenty  years, 
or  two  hundred  thousand  per  annum  !  §  "It  is  by  religious  di- 
visions," observes  a  well-known  writer,  "  that  the  Russian  em- 
pire will  perish."! 

"  There  is  not  at  this  day,"  says  Schouvaloff,  "  a  single  indi- 
vidual, priest  or  layman,  who  believes  in  the  unity  of  his  cliurch." 
It  is  not  possible  that  any  Russian,  conversant  with  its  actual 
condition,  should  do  so.    "  There  are,"  as  M*'.  Kohl  observes, 
^''five  independent  heads  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Europe"  alone  '^ 
viz.,  the  Archbishop  of  Karlowitz  in  Hungary,  now  an  inde- 
pendent Patriarch,  with  eleven  suffragan  bishops ;  the  Greek 
Synod ;  the  Bishop  of  Montenegro,  an  "  hereditar^f  metropoli- 
tan ;"**  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.     And  within  the  empire,  where  no  two  of  the  Russian 
bishops  have  any  spiritual  dependence  upon  or  connection  with 
each  other,  but  are  simply  the  paid  officials  of  a  common  master, 
who  appoints,  degrades,  or  discards  them  at  his  pleasure,  the  fic- 
titious harmony  of  the  ecclesiastical  fabric,  in  which  such  for- 
midable breaches  have  already  been  made,  is  sustained  by 
exactly  the  same  machinery  which  controls  its  civil  and  mili- 
tary institutions.     So  utterly  unknown  in  Russia  is  that  re- 
ligious unity  which  binds  by  a  closer  tie  than  that  of  blood  or 
lineage  Catholics  of  every  tongue  and  race — "  a  oneness  not  to 
be  brought  about  by  human  powers,  oneness  in  believing, 
thought,  and  will."ft 
Many  delusions  have  prevailed  in  England,  and  the  supposed 

*  The  Eusfiian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  by  Laurence  Olipliant,  ch.  xxvii., 
p.  378  (ISm). 
f  Rcxelations  of  Rmsia,  ch.  xi.,  p.  334  (1844). 
i  Ruma,  by  J.  G.  Kohl,  p.  278  (1842). 

S  Quoted  by  Dollinger,  The  Church  and  the  Churches,  p.  141,  ed.  MacCabe 
J  La  Russie  en  1839,  par  le  Marquis  de  Custine,  Lettre  xxii.,  p.  134. 
l  Montenegro  and  t/ie  Slaooniana  of  Tarkiey,  by  Count  Valerian  Kraeiueki, 
p.  10  (IHW). 

**  Amtria,  by  J.  G.  Kohl,  p.  259  (1843). 
ft  Moehler. 
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concord  of  the  Kassian,  Greek,  and  Oriental  Churches,  is  not  the 
least  notable  among  them.  Tliere  is,  in  fact,  no  longer  any  such 
institution  as  the  "Greek  Church,"  or  the  "Oriental  Church," 
in  the  sense  in  which  those  terms  are  employed  by  (certain 
Anglican  writers.  When  De  Maistre  remarked  that "  the  words 
Oriental  Church,  or  Greek  Church,  have  no  kind  of  meaning 
whatever,"*  he  stated  a  fact  which  no  Greek  or  Russian  would 
think  of  disputing.  Indeed,  a  Russian  writer  of  our  own  day, 
in  proposing  to  tlie  world  what  he  considers  the  only  defence 
which  candor  can  offer  or  reason  accept  of  his  own  ecclesias- 
tical position,  begins  by  affirming,  with  great  energy,  that  the 
Russian  Church  has  never  had  any  part  or  lot  with  the  so-called 
Greek  Church,  "  in  whose  frightful  aridity,"  he  adds,  "  no  one 
can  fail  to  recognize  the  terrible  effects  of  Divine  justice."! 
"We  shall  presently  apply  the  same  test  to  his  own  communion. 

Long  ago.  Dr.  W olft  expressed  surprise  and  sorrow  on  discov- 
ering that  the  "  Greek  Church,"  like  that  of  Russia,  "  is  no 
longer  under  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople."  It  was  Russia 
which  suggested,  from  political  motives,  the  final  separation. 
"  The  new  kingdom  of  Greece,"  we  are  told, "  in  imitation  and  by 
the  counsels  of  Russia,  has  withdrawn  itself  from  obedience  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;"  and  this  secession  "  was 
accomplished  in  Greece  without  a  shock,  and  even  without  a 
rumor  !''|  So  utterly  extinct  is  the  conception,  or  even  the 
desire  of  ecclesiastical  unity  in  all  the  Photian  communities. 

And  Greece  is  not  the  only  country  which  Russia  has  suc- 
ceeded in  detaching  from  the  pretended  chief  of  the  Oriental 
Church,  after  abandoning  him  herself.  "  The  clergy  of  Georgia^'' 
observes  General  Monteith,  long  ago  negotiated  with  the  Archi- 
mandrite of  Moscow,  expressly  "  to  separate  them  from  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  under  whom  they  had  previously 
been."§  Bulgaria^  now  inclining  towards  Catholic  unity,  is 
nearly  lost  to  the  same  chief ;  and  the  movement  of  repulsion 
is  so  general  in  the  Danubiaii  Principalities,  that  already  there 
is  a  project  of  a  national  and  perfectly  independent  "  Moldavo- 
Wallacliian  Synod."  Roumelia  and  the  Herzegovina  are  said 
to  be  both  ripe  for  a  similar  movement,  which  has  actually  been 
accomplished  in  the  Churches  of  Cyprus  and  Montenegro.| 

The  dethroned  prelate  of  Byzantium,  who  would  no  more 
dare  to  make  his  voice  heard  in  Greece  or  Russia  than  in  France 
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*  Lcttre  d  une  Dame  Eusae  aur  le  Schisme  et  aur  I'  Unite  Catholique. 

J  La  liassie,  Est-EUe  Schismatiquef  par  ua  lluaso  Orthodoxo,  p.  21  (Paris, 
9). 

\  Persecutions  et  Souffrances  de  VEglise  Gatholique  en  Ruasie,  p.  886. 
§  Kars  and  Eneroum,  by  Uoncral  Monteith,  cli.  i.,  p.  17. 
|D8Uiugcr,  p.  123. 
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or  Spain,  and  who  borrows  from  his  dependants,  or  from  Greek 
and  Armenian  merchants,  the  price  of  the  See  for  which  he  is 
obliged  to  outbid  his  rivals,  and  which  he  is  to  repay  by  the 
spoliation  of  his  own  flock,  has  become  at  length  a  jest  and  a 
puppet.  "  His  whole  administration,"  as  the  learned  Dollinger 
observes,  "has  now  been  for  hundreds  of  years  connected  with 
an  unexampled  system  of  extortion,  corruption,  and  simony. 
Every  patriarch  attains  by  these  means  to  his  dignity,"  and  "  is 
usually  changed  every  two  or  three  years,  being  deposed  by 
the  Synod  for  bad  administration,  or  compelled  to  resign.  The 
cases  in  which  a  patriarch  dies  in  possession  of  his  dignity  are 
extremely  rare,  for  those  who  make  a  profit  by  bargains  for  the 
patriarchate  take  care  that  they  shall  be  transacted  as  often  as 
possible."*  "  The  patriarchate  at  Constantinople,"  says  Leo- 
pold Ranke,  "  forms  a  coMmercial  institutimi  orhank^  in  which 
capitalists  are  well  disposed  to  invest  their  money."t  Such  is 
the  last  end  of  the  so-called  Greek  Church. 

And  not  only  have  both  Greece  and  Russia,  after  falling 
away  from  the  Chair  of  Peter,  abandoned  at  length  the  fallen 
usurper  who  has  converted  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Chrysostom  into 
a  den  of  thieves,  and  the  throne  of  St.  Gregory  into  a  charnel- 
house  of  simony,  but  the  solution  at  ecclesiastical  afl&tiity  has 
become  universal  in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
There  is  now  no  other  connection  or  bond  of  union  between 
Athens  and  Constantinople,  between  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  or 
between  Moscow  and  any  of  them,  than  the  wages  which  they  re- 
ceive in  common  from  the  Czar,  when  it  suits  his  purpose  to  em- 
ploy their  bishops  and  clergy  as  subaltern  agents  of  his  policy. 
*'  The  most  insignificant  priest,"  we  are  told,  not  only  in  the 
great  centres  of  Russian  propagandism,  but  "  in  Albania,  Corfu, 
Zante,  and  Cephalonia,  receives  a  little  yearly  income  from  the 
ecclesiastical  treasury  at  Nischnei-Novgorod.":}:  And  the 
nominal  rulers  of  these  clerical  stipendaries  accept  without  re- 
pugnance a  similar  lot.  The  three  patriarchates  which  are 
supposed  to  share  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Byzantine  prelate,  and 
of  which  the  holders  <')  not  even  reside  in  their  shrunken 
dioceses,  are  now  "scarcely  more  than  titular  dignitaries,  for 
the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria  has  but  five  thousand,  that  of 
Antioch  fifty  thousand,  and  that  of  Jerusalem  twenty -five  thou- 
sand 80uls,"§ — the  entire  population  of  the  once  famous  "  Oriental 


*  Ibid. 

^History  ofSermi,  by  Leopold  Von  Ranke,  ch.  ii.,  p.  30  (ed.  Kerr).  They 
are  all  alike.  "  The  Himoniacal  manner  in  which  every  preferment  is  obtained 
in  the  Bulgarian  Church"  is  described  by  Krasinski :  Mmtenegro,  &c.,  p.  143. 

t  Dollinger,  p.  138 

^  Ibid.,  p.  126. 
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Church'*  bein^  less  than  the  number  of  Catholics  in  either  of 
the  modern  dioceses  of  Westminster,  Salford,  Liverpool,  or 
Glasgow ! 

And  oven  this  significant  fact  does  not  fairly  represent  the 
almost  incredible  humiliation  of  these  Eastern  ]>atriarchs.  In 
1848,  when  Pius  IX.  reproached  them  with  their  "  want  of 
religious  unity,"  and  the  shameful  dissolution  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  these  successors  of  St.  James,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  John 
replied  that,  "in  disputed  or  difficult  questions"  they  took 
counsel  with  each  other,  and  "  when  they  could  not  agree,  re- 
ferred the  matter  for  decision  to  the  head  of  the  Turkish 
government!"  And  this  singular  pontiff  of  a  Christian  Churcli 
did  not  refuse  the  appeal.  When  some  of  the  Armenian  clergy 
had  a  quarrel  not  long  ago  with  the  Greek  priests  about  the 
custom  of  mixing  water  with  the  sacramental  wine,  "  the  dis- 
pute was  finally  brought  before  the  Turkish  Reis-Effendi,  who 
accordingly  gave  his  decision.  '  Wine  is  an  impure  drink,'  he 
said, '  condemned  by  the  Koran ;  pure  water  only,  therefore, 
should  be  made  use  of.'  "* 

The  ecclesiastical  unity  of  the  Eussian,  Greek,  and  Oriental 
Churches,  which  the  Czar  has  so  effectually  destroyed,  is  hardly 
more  fictitious  than  the  pretended  political  unity  of  the  Slavonic 
races,  which  he  has  vainly  attempted  to  promote.  Like  other 
"  scourges  of  God,"  he  has  found  it  easier  to  pull  down  than  to 
build  up.  Indeed,  the  whole  scheme  of  Panslavism  is  only  a 
transparent  artifice,  subtly  adopted  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
heterogeneous  elements  of  the  Kussian  empire.  At  a  very  re- 
cent period,  as  Krasinski,  ah  ardent  Protestant  advocate  of 
Panslavism,  clearly  shows,  it  proposed  "  only  a  litera/'y  con- 
nection between  all  the  Slavonic  nations,"  and  had  no  political 
element.f  The  Russians  themselves,  who  wish  to  profit  by  it, 
have  very  little  title  to  be  considered  a  Slavonic  nation. 
"  Much  has  been  written,"  says  a  competent  authority,  "  about 
the  Slavonism  of  the  Russians.  In  blood,  however,  it  is  only  a 
few  that  are  purely  Slavonic,":}:  And  if  we  examine  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Panslavist  movement,  a  multitude  of  facts  will 
convince  us  how  little  progress  it  has  made.  Even  nations 
long  incorporated  with  the  Russian  empire  are  more  than  ever 
bitterly  hostile  to  it.  Poland^  peopled  by  a  Slavonic  race, 
sinks  on  her  knees,  faint  and  exhausted  by  an  unequal  struggle, 
but  still  calls  in  her  agony  upon  Europe  for  the  recovery  ol  her 
lost  liberty,  and  upon  the  Holy  See  for  the  blessing  of  which 

*  Ibid. 

Panalaviim  and  Gettnanism,  ch.  ii.,  p.  111. 
:    The  Nationalitie*  of  Europe,  by  R.  Q.  lAtbun,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Fil.S.,  &c.. 
Tol.  i.,  ch.  XXX vi.,  p.  8{98. 
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she  was  never  more  worthy.  Finland  was  united  to  Russia  in 
1808,  yet  an  English  writer  tells  us,  in  1854,  "  We  had  some 
conversation  with  educated  Fins,  and  never  did  we  listen  to 
more  stirring  words  of  burning  hatred  towards  the  oppressors 
of  their  country."*  The  Slavonic  movement  in  Turkey^  we  are 
informed,  "is  anti-Russian  in  its  tendency,"  though  of  the 
Turkish  population  more  than  seven  millions  are  Slavonians.! 
"  The  struggle  of  the  MonUnfjfir^^'*  again,  though  nominally 
of  the  same  religion,  "  was  b.  he'a  with  indifference  by  their 
kindred  race  the  Servians.^^^  Far  from  converging  to  unity, 
religious  or  political,  the  populations  whom  Russia  desires  to 
amalgamate  for  her  own  purposes,  and  of  whom  she  wishes  to 
become  the  common  centre,  appear  only  to  regard  each  other 
with  increasing  aversion.  It  is  thus  that  Providence  confounds 
a  policy  the  success  of  which  would  be  fatal  to  religion,  and 
perhaps  to  civilization.  "  The  Slavonic  nations,"  we  are  told, 
"  enteitain  as  great  a  dislike  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Turks  do."§ 
The  celebrated  Servian  chief  Kara  George  rejected  a  Russian 
agent  at  Belgrade,  says  Ranke,  "  because  he  was  a  Greek,  and 
the  Greeks  had  ever  been  suspected,  nay  even  hated,  by  the 
Servians,  who  w^re  at  that  very  time  on  bad  terms  with  the 
metropolitan,  also  a  Greek."|  The  Moravians,  again,  though 
partly  of  Slavonic  origin,  have  no  more  sympathy  with  Russia 
than  with  Brazil.^  The  Armenians  also,  who  hate  the  Rus- 
sians even  while  accepting  their  pensions,  "  are  closely  allied 
with,  and  much  attaclied  to,  their  Turkish  masters."**  In  the 
Danuhian  Principalities  generally,  as  well  as  in  Georgia,  while 
the  Greeks  are  detested,  connection  with  Russia  has  only  gen- 
erated a  more  profound  aversion,  except  in  the  case  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  other  agents,  paid  to  extend  Russian  influence. 
"The  Christians  both  of  Wallachia  and  Georgia  have  been 
converted,  by  their  contact  with  the  Muscovites,  from  warm 
friends  into  sullen  and  suspicious  foe8."ff  Lastly,  of  the 
Oi'eeks  themselves  we  are  told,  on  the  one  hand,  the  singular 
fact  that  "the  greater  part  of  the  Christians  of  European 
Turkey  have  no  afiinity  with,  and  no  sympathy  for,  the 
Greeks,"  though  nominally  of  the  same  religion  \\.X  aJ^d,  on  the 


♦  Scott,  ch.  i.,  p.  ^8. 

t  The.  Frontier  Lands  of  th»  Christian  and  the  Turk,  hj  a  British  Resident 
of  Twenty  Years  in  tlie  East,  vol.  i.,  cb.  iii.,  p.  65  (2d  edition,  1853). 

Anadol,  by  tlie  same  autlior,  cli.  xxviii.,  p.  856. 

Frontier  Lands,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  108. 

History  of  Bercia,  ch.  x.,  p.  127. 

Bee  Spencer,  Travds  in  the  Western  Oaucaaua. 
**  Chesney,  vM  sujyra. 

tf  Revelations  of  Russia,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xli.,  p.  340. 
ii  A  Year  with  the  Turks,  by  Waningtou  Smith,  ch.  xii.,  p.  276. 
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other,  that  "  if  the  Greeks  were  once  more  in  a  tenable  poeition 
as  a  free  nation,  they  would  undoubtedly  become  the  most 
violent  and  active  of  Kussia's  enemies."  So  that  this  experi- 
enced observer  might  well  resume  the  facts  at  which  we  nave 
now  glanced  in  this  emphatic  summary,  "  Russian  Panslavism 
was  outweighed  in  all  the  scales."* 

It  would  be  idle  to  oflfer  any  further  evidence  of  an  incon-, 
testable  truth,  disputed  only  by  a  few  English  writers  of  a  par- 
ticula.  school,  who  seem  to  tnink  that  they  can  dispense  with 
unity  in  their  own  Church,  by  affecting  to  find  it  m  another 
where  it  is  quite  as  little  known,  and  that  the  admitted  disorder 
of  one  sect  can  be  happily  repaired  by  the  suppositious  har- 
mony of  another.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  deny  in  good  faith 
that  while,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Dolliager,  "  the  Greek  patriarch- 
ate is  in  the  most  shameful  and  perishing  condition  to  which 
an  ancient  and  venerable  Church  has  ever  yet  been  reduced," 
the  Greek,  Russian,  and  Oriental  communities  have  long  since 
been  dissolved  into  a  number  of  perfectly  independent  Ciiurch- 
es,  often  deeply  hostile  to  one  another,  constantly  engaged  in 
conflicting  aims  and  intrigues,  and  not  even  cemented  together 
by  the  precarious  tie  of  a  common  hostility  to  the  Holy  See. 
Hie  next  point  to  be  noticed,  and  it  is  one  which  belongs  more 
immediately  to  the  general  subject  of  these  volumes,  is  the 
character  of  the  Russian  Church  as  a  missionary  power. 

We  have  seen  that  a  Russian  advocate,  while  he  denies  that 
his  own  has  any  thing  in  common  with  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
communities,  appeals  to  the  "  frightful  aridity"  of  the  latter,  as 
affording  suflicient  evidence  of  "  the  terrible  effects  of  Divine 
justice."  He  admits,  therefore,  the  efficacy  of  the  test  which 
we  are  about  to  apply  to  the  Russian  Chuich,  after  e'^iploying 
it  to  determine  the  character  of  the  Protestant  Sects. 

"  It  is  quite  impossible,"  observes  a  spiritual  writer  of  our 
own  land,  "  for  true  love  to  coexist  with  an  unmissionary 
spirit."!  Yet  Russia,  as  Schouvalotf  remarks,  "  has  never  pro- 
duced, since  her  schism,  either  a  single  missionary,  or  one 
Sister  of  Charity  who  deserves  the  name.":J:  "In  the  Greek- 
Russian  Church,"  says  Mr.  Kohl,  "  no  such  useful  auxiliaries 
have  ever  been  formed."§  And  not  only  does  she  neither 
possess,  nor  affect  to  possess,  any  missionary  organization,  so 
supremely  indifferent  is  she  to  all  which  does  not  concern  her 
political  interests ;  but  even  within  her  own  territories,  if  th^ 


*  Anadol,  ch.  xxviii.,  p.  358. 

iDr.  Faber,  Ths  Creator  and  the  Cre^ure,  p.  243. 
Bchouvaloff,  Ma  Oanoersum  et  ma  VoeatiOi\,  p.  8<J1. 
^ugtria,  p.  470. 
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coDBolidation  of  national  power  can  be  more  efectnally  pro* 
moted  by  the  agency  of  pagan  tribes,  she  condemnB  them  to 
perpetual  heathenism,  and  peremptorily ^w-Jwfo  all  attempts  to 
convert  them,  even  to  tlie  oflSciil  rehgion.  During  a  long 
series  of  years,  this  detestable  policy  has  oeen  adopted  towards 
the  captives  from  the  Caucasus.  "  If  these  young  mountain 
eers,"  we  are  told, "were  c/n verted  to  Christianity, they  wo? Id 
be  all  the  worse  received  by  parents,  who,  once  half  Christian, 
have  learned,  thanks  to  Russian  aggression,  to  view  that  fai)l.> 
with  detestation."* 

"Kot  only  do  the  Russian  govennnent,  aisd  its  slave  the 
Synod,'  says  a  higher  authority,  "  remain  perfectly  indifferont 


taken  into  his  pa^  ;(  verftl  squadrons  of  cavalry,  drawn  from  the 
populations  of  the  Jviucuti'?.  All  rhese  men  are  Mahometans; 
they  live  in  the  mids^  of  a  Christian  capital,  where  they  have 
mosques  constrn.cted  as*'  orn^iuiented  at  the  expense  of  tlw 
treasury.  Man>  chi-dren  &ho  from  the  countries  of  tJie 
Caucai;us  are  brouj^ht  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  there  receive  a 
gratuitous  education.  But  it  is  most  rigorously  forbidd  m  to 
admit  them  to  Christian  instruction  with  their  companions, 
or  to  attendance  at  their  church."  In  vain  they  sometimes 
'•  weep  and  larnynt"  at  this  forced  separation.  The  motive  is 
imperious.  "  Tiiese  children  are  destined  to  retur  i  one  day  to 
tiieir  native  country,  where  their  office  will  be  to  preach  to 
their  compatriots  the  advantages  which  they  may  derive  from 
absolute  and  irrevocable  submission  to  Russia."  This  they 
will  do  more  eflfectually  if  they  profess  the  religion  of  their 
parents,  and  therefore  an  infernal  policy  forbids  their  conver- 
eion.  "And  the  *  most  Holy  and  most  Orthodox  Synod'  has 
no  remonstrance  to  oflfer  agair  '  measures  so  barbarous  I  Dom- 
mu8  horum  vindex  esV^ 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  profound  degradation  to  which 
the  national  Russian  Church  must  havpi  fallen,  when  such  crimes 
fail  to  elicit  a  solitary  protest  frr  "-i  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the 
other.^  But  when  we  nave  read  the  tr  j^timonies  of  men  of  all 
sects  and  orders,  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Russian  clergy, 
there  is  no  longer  room  for  surprise.  "  Nothing,"  says  De  Hell, 
an  authority  recognized  even  by  the  late  emperor,  "can  be 
compared  to  the  demoralization  of  the  Russian  clergy,  whose 
ignorance  is  only  equalled  by  their  vice.    The  greater  part  of 


*  BevektHons  of  Buuia,  piof,  p.  xxvi. 
f  Peraieutions  et  Souffrancea,  ac.,  p.  619. 
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the  monks  and  priests  spent  their  lives  in  shameful  inebriety, 
which  renders  tnem  incapable  of  fulfilling  decently  their  reli> 
gious  duties."  They  have  lost  all  idea,  he  adds,  of  a  "  sacred 
mission," — he  is  speaking,  not  of  rare  and  exceptional  instances, 
but  of  the  whole  body  of  the  rural  clergy, — and  "  the  very  aspect 
of  (he  popes,  or  parish  priests,  excites  equal  disgust  and  astonish* 
mxv\  To  see  these  men,  whose  uncomoed  beards,  wine-bloated 
fiiecs,  and  filthy  dress,  reveal  a  total  absence  of  human  respect, 
one  cannot  conceive  that  they  are  apostles  of  Divine  truth."* 
*'  Not  possessed  of  even  the  slightest  shadow  of  influence  or 
power  in  the  empire,"  says  an  English  writer,  who  is  neverthe- 
less I  warm  advocate  of  the  Czar, "  in  ignorance,  vulgarity,  I  may 
almost  say  degradation,  they  are  perfectly  without  parallel  in  any 
reli^ou  throughout  the  world,  not  even  excepting  Greece,  the 
natives  of  which  country  themselves  admit  the  minor  orders  of 
tlieir  clergy  to  be  the  most  abandoned  miscreants  in  the  world."! 
*'  In  all  street  ballads  and  popular  ribaldry,"  says  a  Kussian 
author  in  1860,  "  the  priest,  the  deacon,  and  their  wives,  are  al- 
ways brought  in  as  examples  of  the  absurd  and  the  despicable.":^ 
In  four  years,  from  1836  to  1839, — as  the  so-called  "Holy 
Synod"  reported  to  its  president,  a  cavalry  officer,  and  aid-de- 
camp of  tne  emperor, — thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty- three  ecclesiastics,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  Eussian 
clergy,  were  under  sentence  of  the  public  tribunals,  and  that, 
as  the  Supreme  Procurator  informed  his  master,  "  for  infamous 
crime8."§  The  "  Synod"  itself,  which  is  supposed  by  a  verbal 
fiction  to  rule  over  this  clergy,  is  so  avowedly  a  mere  departr 
ment  of  the  state  police,  that,  as  Dr.  Dollinger  notices,  "  it  can- 
not even  appoint  its  own  secretary  and  subordinate  ofiicials, 
who  are  all  nominated  and  displaced  by  the  Czar." 

It  is  impossible  to  quote,  without  repugnance,  such  descrip- 
tions of  a  national  clergy,  who  are,  nevertheless,  the  spiritual 
teachers  of  some  fifty  millions  of  souls.  But  we  are  going  to 
speak  of  the  missionary  operations  of  these  very  men,  and  we 
shall  find  them  to  be  worthy,  in  every  case,  of  ecclesiastics 
whom  even  Eussians  treat  with  scorn  and  outr^e,  and  of  whom 
they  speak  in  exactly  the  same  terms  as  the  German,  French, 
or  English  writers.  Haxthausen,  though  a  Russian  advocate, 
confesses  that  they  have  no  qualification  "  for  the  duties  of  a 
missionary,"  and  even  admits  that  the  "  sterility"  of  which  we 

*  Les  Steppes  de  la  Iter  Oaspienne,  &c.,  par  Xavier  Hommaire  de  Hell, 
Chevalier  de  I'Ordre  de  S.  Wladimir  de  Russie,  tome  i.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  120  (1848). 

f  Personal  Adventures  in  Georgia,  (Xreassia,  and  Bustia,  by  Lieat.-coloiie] 
Poulett  Cameron,  C.B.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  p.  205  (1846). 

1  Quoted  by  Dollinger,  p.  137. 

§  Theiner,  L'Egliss  StMsmaMgue  Rusae,  ch.  vl.,  p.  138. 
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are  abont  to  farnish  conclusive  evidence,  "  is  undoubtedlj  at- 
tributable to  their  separation  from  Rome."*  Tourgeneff,  who 
describes  their  fallen  condition,  and  the  "  haughty  disdainVf 
with  which  they  are  treated  by  all  above  the  class  of  peasants, 
is  confirmed  by  De  Hell,  wl.o  relates  that  the  upper  classes 
often  strike  them,  and  that  they  "  bow  their  heads  humbly  to  re- 
ceive the  correction."  If  a  wealthy  proprietor,  we  are  told  by 
M.  Golovine,  himself  a  Bussian  priest,  "  ask  an  archbishop  to 
make  a  sacristan  a  priest,  a  priest  he  will  be,  even  though  he 
know  not  how  to  write.";}:  And  this  is  the  case  also  in  the 
churches  subject  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  "  It  might 
happen  to  any  one,"  says  a  Greek  writer,  in  letters  addressed 
in  1856  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cephalonia,  "  to  dismiss  a  servant 
one  day  for  misconduct,  and  meet  him  on  the  morrow  as  a  priest ; 
people  whom  you  have  known  as  petty  chandlers,  day-laborers, 
or  boatmen,  you  may  see  in  a  few  days  appear  at  the  altar  or 
in  the  pulpit."§  What  marvel,  if  under  such  teachers  "  the 
Bussiacs,"  as  M.  de  Bonald  observes,  "have  a  religion  entirely 
composed  of  words,  ceremonies,  legends,  and  abstinences,  which 
is  to  genuine  Christianity  nearly  what  the  Judaism  of  the  Ilabbis, 
followed  by  modern  Jews,  is  to  the  Mosaic  worship  ?"  |  What 
marvel  if  a  Church  of  which  such  men  are  the  ministers,  should 
be  described  by  Schnitzler  as  "stationary,  withered  by  the  spiHt 
of  formalism,  and  deprived  of  every  principle  of  liberty  ?"*f 

It  would  be  endless  to  multiply  such  testimonies.  They 
abound  in  the  writings  of  men  of  every  nation  and  every  creed. 
And  the  higher  classes  of  the  laity,  exercising  an  influence  which 
the  fallen  prelates  of  Kussia  dare  not  dispute,  are  said  to  be 
themselves  perfectly  indifterent  to  the  religion  which  has  so  little 
title  to  their  respect,  and  in  whose  ministers  they  recognize  onl  r 
an  inferior  order  of  police.  "  Noblesse  legere,"  says  a  French 
writer  in  1860,  "  superficielle,  ^goi'ste,  corruptrice,  et  corrom- 
pue."**  "  They  show  a  strong  tendency,"  says  one  who  has 
lived  among  them,  "  to  add  infidelity  to  their  immorality,"! f 
though  they  still  affect  the  outward  observance  of  religion, 
because,  as  Madame  d'Istria  observes,  "Za  religion  est  unc 
partie  de  la  conngne  militaire"  and  under  the  rule  of  the  Czar 
even  unbelief  submits  to  discipline.    Yet,  as  Golovine  remarks, 


*  Haxthaosen,  Etudes  sur  la  Rtusie,  tome  i.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  441. 

La  Biutie  et  lea  Btu»e»,^ax  M.  A.  Tourgeneff,  tome  iii.,  p.  103. 

Memoires  d'un  Pritre  juusae,  par  M.  Ivan  Golovine,  ch.  x.,  p.  ZOUi. 

Ddllinger,  p.  125. 

lAgidation  Primitive,  par  M.  de  Bonald,  tome  iv.,  p.  176. 
J  mstoire  IrUime  de  la  Bvssie,  par  M.  J.  H.  Schnitzler ;  Notes,  p.  472. 
*^  La  Ruasie,  son  Pewj^e  et  son  Armie,  par  M.  lAon  Deluzj,  p.  45  (1860). 
ft  Dissertations  on  the  Orthodox  Church,  by  W.  "aimer,  p.  293. 
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« every  one  knows  that  the  number  of  nnhelievers  in  Kassia 
continually  increases."  M.  de  OerebtzofF  also  admits  "the 
general  tendency — entrainement — to  religious  incredulity,  and 
the  unbridled  gratification  of  brutal  passions,"^  which  began  to 
manifest  itself  in  Ilussia  during  the  last  century,  and  of  which 
every  capital  in  Europe  records  proverbial  examples  in  the 
present.  The  Eussian  Church  has  Killed  religion,  by  making  it 
impossible  to  respect  it.  And  yet,  while  corruption  spreads  like 
a  gangrene  through  all  ranks,  and  only  a  thin  varnish  of  decency 
covers  the  universal  license, — while  even  "  in  the  public  educa-' 
tional  establishments,"  as  the  most  competent  witnesses  report, 
"  ignorance  and  immorality"  prevail  to  such  an  extent,  that,  in 
the  words  of  one  of  them,  "  respect  for  my  readers  prevents  me 
from  giving  any  detailed  account  of  them,"f  because  a  true 
account  of  Kussian  society  would  be  a  picture  upon  which  no 
one  could  look ;  the  worst  crimes  of  all  are  still  committed  in  the 
name  of  religion,  and  the  titles  of '-Holy,  Orthodox  Russia,"  are 
invoked  with  solemn  hypocrisy  by  men  who  have  ceased  even  to 
believe  in  holiness,  and  who  might  boast  more  truly  than  the 
worst  class  of  French  sophists,  "  Nous  sommes  les  enfants  de 
Voltaire." 

It  is  true  that  some  believe,  in  spite  of  the  facts  which  have 
now  been  noticed,  that  Kussia,  convinced  at  last  that  her  schism 
has  only  defeated,  instead  of  promoting,  the  political  olnects 
dearest  to  her  ambition,  will  again  be  reconciled  to  the  Holy 
See.  There  are  even  writers,  still  members  of  her  national 
church,  who  avow,  with  such  freedom  of  speech  as  a  Eussian 
may  venture  to  use,  that  to  this  end  all  their  nopes  are  directed. 
They  know  that  Eussia,  once  Catholic,  was  torn  from  unity 
mainly  by  the  influence  of  princes  who  made  themselves  ponti£fs 
in  order  to  reign  as  kings,  and  whose  ecclesiastical  supremacy, 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  tneir  subjects,  is  only  an  instrument  of 
policy  in  their  own.  "  I  recognize,"  said  Peter  the  Great,  with 
a  kind  of  savage  candor,  when  solicited  to  restore  the  Eussian 
Patriarchate,  "  no  other  legitimate  patriarch  but  the  Bishop  of 
Eome.    Since  you  will  not  obey  him,  you  shall  obey  me  alone. 

Behold  your  Patriarch  f^^X 
Perhaps  also  the  hope  to  which  we  have  referred  is  partly 

founded  on  the  growth  of  a  new  sentiment  in  the  highest  cl>=  38 

of  Eussian  minds,  created  by  increasing  intercourse  with  the 

Latin  world,  and  sometimes  expressed  in  such  language  as  the 

*  Eistoire  de  .<i  Civilisation  en  Bussie,  par  Nicolas  de  Gerebtzoff,  tome  ii., 
ch.  xii.,  p.  519. 

f  Recollections  of  Russia  during  Thirty-three  Tears^  Besidenee,  by  a  Oerman 
Nobleman,  cb.  ix.,  p.  321 ;  ed.  Wraxall. 

X  Theiner,  p.  46. 
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following.  "The  Russian  Church,"  savs  one  of  her  latest 
apologists,  "is  not,  and  never  has  been,  schismatical  of  her  own 
free  -wiW—de  son  grd — like  the  Oriental  Church."  "  Catholic," 
he  adds,  "  from  her  first  entrance  into  the  Christian  family," 
the  is  still  Catholic,  "  without  knowing  it — d  son  insu."^  Her 
clergy,  and  all  but  a  few  of  her  bishops,  are  what  they  are,  he 
says,  solely  through  ignorance.  And  then  this  Russian  advocate 
— after  remarking  that  "the  Greeks,"  with  whom  he  disclaims 
the  remotest  sympathy,  "  were  fourteen  times  reconciled  to  the 
Latins  since  the  time  of  Photius,"  and  always  upon  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  latter — continues  thus:  "But  what  must 
sensibly  afflict  the  friends  of  truth  is  to  see  that  the  Russian 
clergy  are  ignorant,  or  appear  to  be  ignorant,  that  the  liturgical 
books  of  the  Russian  Church  contain  the  pure  Catholic,  one 
may  indeed  say  Ultramontane  doctrine^  on  the  primacy  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  authority  of  the  See  of  St.  Peter."  This  doctrine, 
he  observes,  which  Russia  received  from  her  first  apostles,  is 
retained  even  in  the  liturgical  books  as  reformed  by  Nikon, 
and  as  they  still  exist  in  every  parish  church  in  Russia,  though 
the  clergy  are  too  ignorant  or  too  careless  to  reflect  upon  the 
fact.  Nay  more,  even  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, regarded  by  Anglicans  as  peculiar  to  the  Roman  obedience, 
has  always  been  held  by  the  Rusitian  Cimrch,  and  is  still 
proclaimed  at  this  day  in  her  public  offices.  On  the  feast  of 
the  Nativity  of  our  Lady,  the  Church  of  Russia,  living  only  to 
bear  witness  against  herself,  sings  this  canticle:  "we  pro- 
claim and  celebrate  your  Nativity,  and  we  honor  your  Imma- 
culate Conception."  Finally,  this  writer — deploring  as  a 
mournful  calamity  what  Anglicans  afifect  to  consider  a  privilege, 
repudiating  as  worthy  only  of  the  fallen  "  Greek  Church"  the 
pleas  which  they  urge  in  behalf  of  their  own,  and  seeing  only 
grounds  for  self-accusation  where  they  find  motives  ot  com- 
placency—  appeals  earnestly  ad  miserioffrdiam^  and  only 
ventures  to  suggest  that  Russia,  since  she  confesses  Catholic 
truth  in  her  liturgical  books,  should  be  absolved  from  schism 
on  the  ground  of  "  invincible  ignorance."* 

But  it  is  time  to  approach,  without  further  introduction,  the 
subject  of  Russian  missions,  and  to  examine,  as  usual  by  the 
aid  of  Protestant  witnesses,  the  actual  condition  of  the  various 
provinces  of  the  Russian  empire  which  have  so  long  solicited 
missionary  zeal,  but  which  the  national  clergy  have  abandoned 
to  heathenism,  or  only  converted  after  the  same  fashion  in  which 
A'l^lican  missionaries  have  converted  the  pagans  of  China, 
India,  and  Ceylon. 

*  L'Eglm  Bu886,  Est  EUe  Schiamatiquef  pp.  21-48. 
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"  It  is  to  the  KuBsian  Church,"  says  Theiner,  "  that  wo  must 
attribute  the  disgrace  which  attaches  to  Christian  Europe,  in 
seeing  still  in  the  nineteenth  century  so  many  pagans  within 
her  bosom.  Whole  provinces^  united  during  many  ages  to  the 
Russian  empire,  are  still  filled  with  gentiles."  This  is  the  fact 
which  we  are  going  to  illustrate. 

One  observation  is  necessary  by  way  of  preface.  It  will  be 
understood  that  neither  the  Church  nor  the  government  of 
Russia  have  any  objection  that  pagan  tribes  should  embrace 
the  state  religion,  except  when  political  interests  may  bo  better 
promoted  by  their  continuance  in  heathenism.  To  the  purely 
religious  side  of  the  question  both  are  perfectly  indifferent.  In 
Russia  a  man  may  be  a  Mahometan,  a  worshipper  of  the  Grand 
Lama,  a  Lutheran,  a  pagan,  every  thing  but  a  Catholic,  without 


"The 

because 


§"ving  umbrage  to  the  civil  or  religious  authorities, 
reek  Church  has  shown  toleration,    we  are  told,  " 
indifferent  to  the  conversion  of  those  of  other  creeds ;"  and 
reserves  the  lash  and  the  dungeon  chiefly  for  "  those  within  the 

Sale  of  its  own  fold  who  seem  disposed  to  wander  from  the 
ock."  "  Two-thirds  of  the  cabinet  ministers,"  says  the  same 
writer,  "  a  large  proportion  of  the  generals  of  the  Russian 
army,  and  of  the  immediate  courtiers  of  the  emperor,  pro- 
fess the  Lutheran  religion."*  But  these  are  all  devoted  to 
Russian  policy,  and  therefore  their  religious  belief  is  a  matter 
of  indifference.  "  Religious  toleration,"  as  Krasinski  observes, 
"had  been  a  principle  of  Russian  policy  since  Peter  the 
Great,"  and  was  first  renounced  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who 
strove  to  attain  bv  violence  the  unity  which  his  predecessors 
had  failed  to  establish.  Two  exceptions  were  made  in  his  reign 
to  the  universal  toleration,  and  both  from  the  same  political 
motive.  "  Many  hundreds  of  venerable  men,"  says  an  English 
writer  in  1844,  "for  years  beloved  and  respected  in  their  parishes, 
are  now  with  irons  on  their  legs,  half-shaven  heads,  and  in 
coarse  party-colored  garments,  chained  two  and  two,  pursuing 
their  w  ary  journey  to  Siberia,  some  every  day  expiring  on  the 
road."t  These  were  Catholic  priests,  as  the  Protestant  Ki-asinski 
notices,:}:  "  whom  an  imperial  ukase  had  united  to  the  Russian 
Church,"  and  who  were  torn  from  their  flocks,  lest  the  latter 
should  imitate  their  example  in  refusing  to  deny  their  faith. 

The  otlier  exception  to  Russian  tolerance  consists  in  the 
prohibition  of  conversion  to  any  community  but  the  National 
Church,  and  the  punishment  of  all  who  attempt  to  do  the  work 

*  Bevelations  ofBusaia,  ch.  xi.,  p.  301. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  308. 

f  Pandmiam  and  Oermanitm,  p.  90. 
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which  the  Enssian  clergy  leave  undone.  "Proselytism  in 
Russia,"  says  an  Anglican  writer  in  1855,  "  whether  from 
Mohammedanism  or  Lamaism,  is  not  allowed,  unless  it  be  in 
favor  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church."*  And  now  let  us  hear 
the  witnesses  who  will  tell  us,  from  actual  observation,  what 
are  the  claims  of  that  Church  to  the  apostolic  character,  and 
what  it  has  attempted  towards  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
nations  within  the  bounds  of  the  empire. 

From  every  province  of  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Czar, — 
from  Courland  and  Livonia,  and  all  the  eastern  shores  of  the* 
Baltic  Sea ;  from  Finland  and  Laponia  ;  from  both  banks  of  the 
Volga,  throughout  its  whole  course,  to  where  it  flows  into  the 
Caspian  Sea ;  from  the  sources  of  the  Don  to  the  plains  which 
border  the  Sea  of  Azov;  from  Tobolsk  to  the  Gulf  of  Obi ;  from 
Perm,  Orenburg,  and  Astrakhan ;  from  the  White  Sea  to  the 
banks  of  the  Amur,  and  from  the  Ural  to  the  Aleutian  Isles ; 
from  Georgia  and  Circassia,  and  all  the  distant  valleys  of  the 
Caucasus ;  from  Archangel  to  Odessa,  and  from  Kamshatka  to 
the  Tauric  Chersonese,  we  have  exactly  the  same  reports.  From 
the  Kalmuks  and  Tchouwasses  of  the  Volga,  and  the  Lapes 
of  the  White  Sea;  from  Ostiaks  and  Samoieds;  from  the 
Tsclmktschi  of  the  north,  and  the  Ossets  of  the  south ;  from 
the  Tataj's  of  Kazan,  and  those  of  Simferopol ;  from  Georgians 
and  Imeritians,  and  all  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus ;  the  same 
cry  is  heard,  proclaiming  in  a  hundred  dialects,  that  no  sect  of 
earth,  though  it  wield  the  power  of  an  empire  and  lavish  the 
wealth  of  a  continent,  may  hope  to  snatch  a  single  soul  from 
the  powers  of  evil,  nor  do  augnt  but  reveal  its  own  incurable 
impotence.  To  the  emissaries  of  the  all-powerful  autocrat  and 
his  imperial  Church,  the  barbarians  of  a  hundred  tribes,  who 
bow  their  heads  before  the  humblest  messenger  of  the  Vicar  of 
God,  reply  with  one  voice,  as  they  do  to  the  baflied  agents  of 
English,  German,  and  American  sects,  "  Jesus  I  know,  and 
Paul  I  know,  but  who  are  you  ?" 

Let  us  begin  with  the  provinces  of  the  Baltic.  The  Lettes^ 
who  inhabit  Courland  and  the  southern  half  of  Livonia,  though 
long  nominally  Christian,  and  surrounded  by  Lutherans  and 
Russo-Greeks,  "  sacrifice  to  household  spirits,"  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Kohl,  "  by  setting  out  food  for  them  in  their  gardens  or 
houses,  or  under  old  oak-trees."f 

Of  the  Esthonians  the  same  Protestant  writer  says,  after 
dwelling  among  them,  "  The  old  practices  and  ceremonies  of 

*  The  Crimea,  its  Ancient  and  Modem  Mttory,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Milner, 
M.A.,  F.11.A.S.,  ch.  vui.,  p.  281. 
t  Mu8»ia,  p.  374. 
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heathenism  have  been  preserved  more  completely  amonj?  thorn 
than  atnong  any  otlier  Lutheran  people.  .  .  .  There  aro  many 
spots  where  the  peasants  yet  offer  up  sacrifices."*  Schtiltzler 
adds  of  the  Lithuanians  generally,  who  are  nominally  Luther- 
ans, "  lis  sont  ignorans,  superstitieux,  routiniers,  et  ivrognes;"! 
and  Dr.  Latham  informs  us  that  "so  low  is  the  prosont  con- 
dition of  the  small  peasantry  which  now  represents  the  Lithu- 
anic  name  and  language,"  that  no  trace  remains  of  their  ancient 
character,  and  that  "no  small  amount  of  heathendom  undurlies 
the  imperfect  Christianity  of  the  Lithuanians,"  bo  tluit  "  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Esthonians,  the  Lithuanians  are  the 
most  pagan  of  all  the  nations  of  civilized  Europe.":}:  Such  has 
been  the  religious  influence  of  the  Russian  national  creed  in 
the  three  Baltic  provinces. 

If  now  we  cross  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  continuing  our  journey 
through  the  northwestern  provinces  of  the  empire,  wo  come  to 
the  home  of  the  Fins,  numbering  about  two  milliouB,  and 
already  subject  for  more  than  half  a  century  to  the  domitjion  of 
the  Czar.  "The  Russians,"  says  the  great  English  ethnologist, 
"claim  the  credit  of  having  converted  them  a.  d.  1227.  'they 
may  have  done  this,  and  yet  have  done  it  ineffectually ;  for  the 
special  charge  that  lay  against  the  Fins  was,  that  thera  was 
nothing  real  in  their  numerous  conversions."  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  at  the  present  day,  in  spite  of  the  threats  or  cajoleries 
of  Russia,  very  few  Fins  profess  the  national  religion,  the  groat 
majority  being  nominally  Lutherans,  owing  to  their  former 
connection  with  Sweden,  "with  a  vast  mass  of  the  original 
paganism  underlying  their  present  Christianity ."§ 

Passing  out  of  Finland  into  Laponia,  we  have  this  account 
of  the  Russian  Laps,  who,  unlike  those  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
profess  the  Greek  religion.  "They  are  indifferent  to  tn© 
Christianity  which  they  have  within  a  few  years  affected  to 
embrace.  .  .  .  Instructed  by  a  few  drunken  priests,  and  yield- 
ing from  fear  and  complaisance,  they  mingle  and  confound  the 
superstitions  of  the  Russian  Church  with  the  old  incantations 
of  witchcraft."! 

Tlie  White  Sea  separates  the  province  of  Laponia  from  the 
government  of  Arcnangel,  through  which  we  enter  those  of 
Perm,  Viatka,  and  Orenburg.  In  all  we  meet  the  same  facts. 
Tlie  Permians,  the  Zirianians  of  Vologda,  who  "  retain  much 
of  their  original  paganism,"  and  in  the  south,  where  they  have 

*  Russia,  p.  388. 

+  La  BiMsie,  la  Pologne,  et  la  FiriUmde,  lib.  ii.,  ch.  I.,  p.  646. 

I  The  Nationalities  of  Europe,  vol,  i.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  23. 

b  Latham,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xviii.,  p.  209. 

I  Eevelations  of  Ruma,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xii.,  p.  850. 
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eome  in  contact  with  the  Bashkirs,  have  even  in  some  instances 
becor.ie  Mahometans  ;*  the  Votiaks  of  Viatka,  who  are  hardly 
distinguishable  from  pagans,  the  Tsherimis,  Tshuvash,  and 
other  tribes,  who  are  Christians  in  name  and  pagans  in  belief, 
all  bear  witness  to  the  indifference  or  incapacity  of  the  Eussian 
Church.  TJie  Tsherimis,  who  number  nearlv  one  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand,  and  abound  chiefly  in  tne  governments  of 
Kazan  and  Viatka,  are  thus  described :  "  Some  of  them  are 
pure  pagans,  the  majority  being  but  imperfect  and  approximate 
Christians,  retaining,  under  the  surface  of  their  later  creed, 
most  of  the  essentials  of  their  original  heathendom."f  The 
Tshuvash,  numbering  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand, 
are  devil-worshippers,  in  spite  of  their  outward  profession  of 
the  Greek  religion.  "Tlieir  Christianity  is  nominal,  and  dashed 
not  only  with  pagan  but  with  Mahometan  elements."t  The 
Bisermana  of  Viatka  are  avowedly  Mahometans,  and  Dr. 
Latham  thinks  they  are  "neither  more  nor  less  than  Votiak 
converts  of  some  standing. "§  Yet  the  Votiaks  themselves  are 
supposed  to  be  disciples  of  the  Russian  Church ! 

JBut  there  is  nothing  in  this  fact  to  surprise  us.  The  Russians 
themselves,  as  many  examples  will  convince  us,  often  adopt  the 
worst  pagan  superstitions,  and  practise  them  with  a  zeal  pro- 
portioned to  their  religious  earnestness.  M.  Pietrowski  relates, 
and  it  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many,  that  during  a  voyage 
on  the  Dwina,  which  flows  through  the  governments  of  Vologda 
and  Archangel,  his  companions  being  all  religious  pilgrims  of 
the  National  Church,  visiting  sacred  places,  "every  soul  on 
board,  from  the  master  to  the  poorest  of  the  hohomoteia,  threw 
a  piece  of  copper  money  into  the  stream,  to  render  the  Dwina 
propitious  to  their  course  alor^  its  breast."| 

Let  us  now  accompany  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant  on  his  journey 
to  Kazan,  and  thence  down  the  Volga  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Everywhere  his  experience  is  uniform.  The  Kalmuka  whom 
he  encountered  were  all  still  Buddhists.  "The  Tartar  popular 
tiou,"  he  says,  "  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  ever  was."  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  Volga  he  visits  "a  large  and  populous  village 
in  a  state  of  utter  heathenism,  and  apparently  destmed  to  remam 
so,"  because  the  Russian  Church  neither  knows  how  to  convert 
them  herself,  nor  will  suff'er  others  to  make  the  attempt.  At 
Sarepta,  near  Astrakhan,  where,  out  of  a  population  of  eleven 
hundred,  eight  hundred  are  Lutherans  or  Moravians,  a  new  fact 


*  Latham,  vol.  i.,  ch.  six.,  p.  216. 

t  P.  218. 

I  P.  221. 

B  P  2*^5 

\  Story  of  a  Siberian  BxUe,  by  M.  Bofin  Pietrowski,  ch.  viii.,  p.  160  (1868). 
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comes  under  his  observation.  The  Moravians  had  ,began  to 
convert,  after  their  mode,  some  of  the  neighboring  heathen, 
for  whom  the  National  Church  had  no  care.  "  The  Greek  clergy 
interposed,  and  insisted  that  the  converts  should  be  admitt^ 
into  their  Church."  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  government, 
which  supported  the  priests,  and  the  Moravians  gave  up  the 
contest.  "  No  eflfort  is  made,"  observes  Mr.  Oliphant,  "  to 
atone  for  this  wanton  bigotry,  by  the  establishment  of  missions 
I     the  Greek  Church  among  these  wandering  tribes."* 

Mr.  Scott  traversed  in  part  the  same  ground,  and  thus  con- 
firms in  1864  what  Mr.  Oliphant  had  reported  in  1853.  Of 
one  tribe  he  says,  "  Pagans  in  religion,  they  make  a  pretended 
adhesion  to  the  Eussian  Greek  Church ;"  of  another,  "  They 
are  followers  of  the  Grand  Lama ;"  of  a  third,  "  They  are  all 
Mahometans."  The  latter  give  no  trouble  to  the  State,  and 
therefore  nothing  would  be  gained,  according  to  Kussian  ideas 
of  gain,  by  makmg  them  Christians.  At  Sarepta,  Mr.  Scott 
paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Louser,  the  Moravian  minister.  "The 
emperor  stopped  at  once,"  he  writes  after  the  interview, 
"those  noble  efforts  to  rescue  a  people  from  the  withering 
blast  of  paganism."t 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  defend  either  the  emperor  or  his 
ecclesiastical  agents,  who  were  bound  at  least  to  attempt  the 
work  which  they  would  not  permit  others  to  undertake ;  but  it 
is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  in  pn^hibiting  Protestant 
missions  to  the  Tatars,  they  inflicted  no  injury  on  the  latter.  It 
appears  that  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  Russia,  like  so  many 
of  their  brethren  in  other  lands,  are  simply  traders.  Hendereon, 
who  confesses  that  "the  Sarepta  mission  was  the  most  unpro- 
ductive of  any  tHey  have  established,"  discovered  that  at  Karas 
also  "  little  real  progress  has  been  made  by  the  mission,"  and 
was  shocked  to  find  that  its  members  were  chiefly  busy  "in 
the  temporal  concerns  of  the  colony."|  Their  later  history  is 
instructive.  "  It  is  to  be  feared,"  said  Julius  Von  Klaproth, 
who  also  visited  them,  "  that  it  will  soon  be  notliing  but  a  linen 
manufactory,  for  it  is  known  that  all  the  establisliments  of  the 
Moravian  brothers  in  Eussia  have  no  other  motive  than  the 
love  of  gain."§  Finally,  the  last  phase  of  their  career  is  de- 
scribed by  Ilommaire  de  Hell,  who  found  that  "  at  the  present 

*  Ruman  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  ch.  iii.,  p.  62  ;  ch.  v.,  p.  70 ;  ch.  viii.,  p. 
119  ;  ch.  XX.,  p.  272.  Cf.  Oi'iental  and  Western  Sti>ena,  by  T.  W.  Atkinson, 
ch.  xxii.,  p.  888. 

+  The  Baltic,  &c.,  ch.  viil.,  p.  114  ;  ch.  x.,  p.  158 ;  ch.  xii.,  p.  104. 

t  Biblical  RetearcJies  in  Buma,  by  E.  Henderson,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  413  ;  ch.  xx., 
p.  447. 

§  Voyage  au  Mont  Oauease  et  en  Oeorgie,  par  M.  Ju1«b  Klaproth,  ch.  x.,  p. 
261. 
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day  the  original  object  of  the  establishment  is  hardly  remem- 
hered;^''  and  that  "the  colony,  at  Karas,  essentially  agricul- 
tural, no  longer  thinks  of  any  thing  but  enriching  itself  at  the 
expense  of  the  strangers  whom  the  mineral  waters  attract  to 
the  Caucasus  !"*  If  the  Russians  have  not  even  a  conception 
of  the  character  of  an  apostle  missionary,  their  Protestant  rivals 
can  hardly  reproach  them  with  the  fact. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Astrakhan  Protestant- 
ism tried  once  more  to  do  what  Panslavism  had  failed  to  effect, 
but  with  no  other  result  than  to  show  that  one  form  of  luiman 
religion  is  as  impotent  as  another.  "  The  reception  the  Scotch 
missionaries  met  with  from  the  Tatars,"  says  Iienderson,  "was 
far  from  encouraging.  .  .  .  Sometimes  they  treated  their  mes- 
sage with  mockery  and  scorn,  hooted  them  with  the  utmost 
rudeness,  and  ordered  them  away."t  It  is  also  a  curious  ex- 
ample of  the  pretended  religious  unity  of  Russia,  that  in  1835 
Astrakhan  already  contained,  besides  Russo-Greek  chu-  ^hes, 
fifteen  mosques,  two  Armenian  churches,  a  Catholic  church 
and  convent,  a  Protestant  temple,  and  a  Hindoo  paged a4 

We  liave  now  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  but  must  re- 
turn for  a  moment  to  Kazan,  once  the  capital  of  a  powerful 
nation,  before  we  continue  our  journey  towards  the  East.  Kazan, 
as  Dr.  Latham  observes,  is  "  the  great  seni  Jiary  for  missionaries 
and  for  agitators  in  behalf  of  religiius  and  political  designs  of 
Russia  in  the  direction  of  the  East."  Yet  in  this  government, 
and  throughout  the  wliole  course  of  the  Yolga,  Ru.ssian  mis- 
sionary projects  have  been  at  least  as  fruitless  as  in  every  other 
region  of  the  empire.  Mr.  Turnerelli  confirms  the  statements 
of  Latham,  Scott,  and  Oliphaut  as  to  the  paganism  of  the 
Tsherimis,  Tshuvash,  and  other  nominal  corivert3,§  and  adds 
tliat  the  great  majority  of  tliese  tribes  do  not  even  afi'cct  to 
profess  the  religion  of  their  masters,  in  spite  of  the  pciweiful 
inducements  proposed  to  them.  In  the  city  of  Kazan  itself 
there  are  nearly  twenty  thousand  Mahometans,  and  the  immense 
Tartar  })opulation  A  the  entire  region,  ranging  as  far  as 
Astrakhan,  remains  either  wholly  uninfluenced  by  Russian 
teaching,  or  has  adopted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  TshtiUm.  Tartars, 
to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand,  and  a  few  of  the  Nogays,  a 
horrible  compound  of  Christianity,  Islamism,  and  Shamanism.j 
But  the  vast  majority,  as  all  the  witnesses  agree,  are  just  what 


*  Les  Steppes  de  la  Mer  Caspienne,  tomo  U.,  ch.  vil.,  p.  200. 

i  Biblical  liescarches,  ch.  xviii.,  p.  4.31. 
Schnitzlcr,  La  limsie.  Sic.,  lib.  ii.,  ch.  ill.,  p.  699. 
Kazan,  the  Ancient  Capital  of  the  Tartar  Khans,  by  G.  T.  Tiurnorolli,  vol 
ii.,  cli.  iv.,  \^.  105. 
I  Latluviu,  ch.  \xiii.,  p.  258. 
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their  forefathers  were  before  the  Khanat  of  Kazan  was  annexed 
to  the  MuscovitS  empire. 

If  we  now  advance  eastwards,  and  cross  the  range  which 
separates  European  from  Asiatic  Russia,  we  shall  still  encounter 
invariably  the  same  facts.  The  Voguhf  numbering  about  six 
thousand,  in  the  two  governments  of  Perm  and  Tobolsk,  inhabit 
the  district  along  the  ridge  of  the  Uralian  chain.  They  invoke 
in  all  their  e^;°aitions  the  carved  images  of  wild  beasts.*  The 
Ostiaks,  who  number  nearly  twenty  thousand,  and  are  found 
chiefly  on  the  Obi  and  the  gulf  into  which  it  flows,  are  thus 
described,  in  1852,  by  Colonel  Szyrma,  whose  work  was 
published  under  the  supervision  of  the  Russian  censorship : 
"  Up  to  the  present  day,  although  a  considerable  number  of  tne 
Ostiaks  have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  the  neophytes  have 
not  discontinued  the  worship  of  ancient  larch-trees,  remnant  of 
a  sacred  grove,  which  prevailed  among  their  forefathers."  On 
one  occasion,  the  traveller  whose  notes  he  edited  surprised  a 
number  of  Ostiaks  in  a  forest,  who,  "  having  accepted,  or  rather 
been  compelled  to  accept  Christianity,  were  performing  the 
rites  of  their  idolatrous  worship  in  8ecret."t 

Tlie  Samoyeds,  the  next  great  tribe  of  this  part  of  eastern 
Siberia,  are  in  much  the  same  condition.  No  attempt  was  even 
made  to  convert  them  before  1830.  They  are  to  this  day," 
8ay8  Szyrma,  and  Latham  gives  tho  same  account  of  them, 
"idolaters,  following  the  tenets  of  their  ancient  Shamanic 
religion.?'  "The  Russians  themselves,"  he  adds,  notwith- 
standing their  profession  of  Christianity,  "do  not  refuse  belief 
in  the  prognostications  of  the  Shamans;"  and  "Russians  v.'  11 
religious  sects  frequently  consult  them  about  what  iti  to  happen 
to  tliem  in  the  most  important  proceedings  of  life,  and  ntvcr 
doubt  tlie  truth  of  the  revelations  made  to  them."  In  thid  case, 
instead  of  pagans  becoming  Christians,  we  see  ChripMans  con- 
verted into  pagans.  Perhaps  the  Russian  censor  thought  this 
too  insignilicant  a  fact  to  require  suppression. 

The  sunic  vvrlter  speaks  of  a  couple  of  Ostiaks  who  came  to 
the Gieok  church  at  l3erezov  on  the  river  of  Obi  to  bo  laarried, 
upon  whom  the  ceremony  of  baptism  had  made  so  little  im- 
pression, that  "they  had  actually  forgotten  their  Ciiristian 
nain(!s.''  All  these  tribes,  he  observes,  after  thoir  nominul 
conver8i(;j),  display  a  brass  (toss  on  their  breasts,  to  indicate 
their  adhesion  t/)  Panslavism,  'and  carry  the  Shaitan  in  their 
pockets."     And  the  Russian  Church,  which  is  only  the  instru- 


•  W.,  p.  !J:31. 

f  flfwlntioits  of  Biberia,  edited  by  Colonel  Lacli  Szyrma,  vol.  i,,  ch.  \x^ 
p  l47;  Csfe  Jtyii.,  p.  Si02;  ch.  xviii.,  p.  283;  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  pp.  80-37. 
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ment  of  the  policy  of  its  lay  pontiff,  is  satisfied  with  oony»t8 
of  this  class,  because  they  satisfy  its  master.  • 

We  have  still  to  speak  of  the  remoter  governments  of 
Yakutsk  and  Urkutsk,  the  newly-acquired  region  of  the  Amur, 
and  the  far  eastern  peninsula  of  Kamshatka.  xhey  have  all  the 
same  tale  to  tell.  Tlie  Koriaks,  whether  still  nomads,  or  settled 
in  villages,  "  are  either  Shamanists  or  imperfect  Christians." 
The  Parenzi  and  Kavnemi,  of  the  Gulf  of  Pendzinsk,  are 
Shamanists.  The  Pallami  are  partly  heathen,  partly  Chris- 
tians, if  such  a  name  can  be  applied  to  them,  of  the  Ostiuk  and 
Samoyed  type.  The  Olutorians  are  still  more  undisguisedly 
pagan.  The  Oronchons  of  the  Tipper  Amur,  as  Kavenstein 
relates  in  1861,  "  are  nominally  Christians,  but  they  resort  to 
the  practices  of  Shamanism  almost  every  night,"  and,  though 
ostensibly  members  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  keep  "  idols 
made  of  wood  and  fur"  in  their  dwellings.*  The  Russian 
Tungusy  composed  of  various  tribes,  "  as  a  rule  are  Shamanists, 
and  imperfect  converts  to  Christianity,  rather  than  Buddhists," 
as  the  Chinese  Tungfus  are.f  The  Ooldi  are  Shamanists,  as  are 
the  Giliaks,  by  whom  the  Abbe  de  la  Bruniere,  who  had  gone 
to  evangelize  the  region  of  the  Amur,  was  lately  martyred. 
The  Russian  Church  has  no  martyrs,  and  its  so-called  mis- 
sionaries undertake  the  work  of  which  we  have  now  seen  the 
results  from  the  same  motive  as  the  soldiers  who  accompany 
them,  and  in  obedience  to  the  same  authority. 

How  willingly  true  missionaries  would  preach  to  tlxese  un- 
happy tribes,  "  without  money  and  without  price,"  the  pure 
and  iioly  doctrine  which  millions  of  men  once  equally  degraded 
have  accepted,  in  many  a  land,  from  teachers  of  the  same  order, 
we  may  infer  from  the  heroic  self-devotion  of  the  four  Polish 
priests,  who,  with  the  reluctant  consent  of  the  Russian  Czar, 
carry  to  their  exiled  brethren  in  Siberia  the  consolations  of 
religion.  "  No  Christian  mind,"  says  one  who  profited  by  tiieir 
charity,  "can  fail  to  appreciate  the  devotion  of  these  poor 
priests.  It  cannot  be  too  much  admired,  for  it  carries  tliejn 
along  their  ceaseless  travels,  and  supports  them  as,  in  their 
sledges,  they  journey  through  the  intense  cold  of  Siberia,  from 
Tobolsk  to  Kamshatka,  and  from  Nertchinsk  to  the  Polar 
Sea."+ 

We  have  reached  the  extreme  eastern  frontier  of  the  Russian 
empire,  but  only  to  find  exactly  the  same  proofs  of  spiritual 
impotence  which  we  have  seen  in  the  provinces  of  the  west,  and 
in  all  the  wide  regions  which  lie  between  the  Gulf  of  Finland 

*  The  Rtumans  on  the  Amur,  ch.  xx.,  p.  861. 

I  JAtham,  cb  xxii.,  p.  343  ;  ch.  xxv.,  p.  368. 

I  Pietrowaki,  cb.  v.,  p.  102  ^ 
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and  Bhering  Straits,  between  the  Polar  Circle  and  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Everywhere  the  imperial  church  of  Russia  is  equally 
eterile.  Either  she  abandons  to  paganism  whole  nations,  with- 
out an  effort  to  kindle  among  them  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  or 
converts  them  into  siutli  ''  Chr-'^Mans"  as  the  Tshuvash  and 
Voguh^  the  Ostiahs  and  Tshenmis^  the  Koridks  and  Samoyech, 
Of  the  Tachuktshi,  who  had  all  received  baptism,  and  were 
reckoned  as  converts  by  the  Russian  Church  as  the  devil-wor- 
shippers of  Ceylon  are  by  the  Anglican,  Admiral  Wrangell 
says,  "  It  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  as  complete  heathens 
as  ever,  and  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  doctrines  or  the 
spirit  of  Christianity."*  Finally,  the  Aleutians,  a  race  "  much 
more  powerful,  bodily  and  mentallj',"  than  their  congeners  of 
Labrador  or  Greenland,  and  whose  '*  blood  is  mixed  largely 
with  that  of  the  Russians,"  "  have  been  converted  to  an  im- 
perfect Christianity,"  faintly  ditfering  from  paganism.f 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  south,  we  receive  from  the  banks  of 
the  Don  and  the  Dneiper,  from  Georgia,  Circassia,  the  Crimea, 
and  all  the  Transcaucasian  provinces,  as  well  as  from  Russian 
Armenia,  the  same  reports  as  from  all  the  western,  northern, 
and  eastern  govern  nents  of  the  empire.  The  Cossacks  of  the 
Don,  among  whom  De  Plell  found  evidence  of  strong  religious 
feeling,  call  themselves  "  true  believers,"  in  opposition  to  the 
members  of  the  State  Church,  "  because  a  slight  d'fTorence  in 
tlie  text  of  their  Bible  has  occasioned  a  very  great  one  in  their 
religious  sentiments."  So  dithcult  is  it  in  Russia  to  conciliate 
religious  zeal  with  attachment  to  the  national  creed. 

The  Kalmuhs,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kouma.  are  thus  described 
by  the  same  witness.  "Russian  missionaries  endeavored  to 
convert  them  about  tlie  end  <»f  last  century,  but  these  attempts 
at  proselytism,  based  upon  force,  had  no  result,  and  only  created 
rebels."  A  few  consented  to  he  ofhcially  baptized,  but  "  these 
pretended  Christians  are,  with  the  Turcomans,  the  most  formi- 
dable inhabitants  of  the  steppes."| 

The  Douckoboren,  he  adds,  and  the  Molokaner — the  latter 
already  amounting  to  one  million — ''  only  abandoned  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors  about  sixty  years  ago,"  and  were  violently 
transported  fron  their  homes  by  the  government,  "  alarmed  at 
the  propagation  of  their  tenets,"  to  New  Russia.  They  now 
protess  the  fanatical  tenets  of  the  Mennonites,  and  belong  to 
that  dangerous  class  whose  rapid  increase  suggested  the  pre 
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*  Expeditian  to  the  Polar  Sea,  by  Admiral  Wrangell,  ch.  vi.,  p.  131. 
j  Latham,  ch.  xxvi.,  p.  "J80. 

i  La  Steppes,  &c  ,  tome  i.,ch.  xiii..  p.  300  ;  ch.  xviil.,  p.  ;j4o  ;  tume  ii.,ch.  Iv., 
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diction  of  De  Custine,  "  It  is  bj  religions  divisions  the  Kussian 
empire  will  perish." 

The  Ossets  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Caucasus,  numbering 
about  iifty  thousand,  and  subject  to  Eussian  authority,  "have  a 
strange  mixture  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  Mahometanism,  and 
Paganism  for  a  creed."*  The  Ossets  of  Georgia  "  have  been 
sulyect  to  Russia  since  the  time  Georgia  was  annexed  to  that 
empire.  A  portion  of  the  tribe  is  said  to  have  adopted  a  sort 
of  nominal  Christianity.  It  appears  that,  conversion  being  at- 
tended with  certain  advantages,  the  same  proselytes  had  been 
repeatedly  registered  under  different  appellations."f  The  Hev. 
M'*.  Percival  gave  us  exactly  the  same  account  of  the  Anglican 
baptisms  in  Ceylon.  ''The  majority  of  the  Ossets  are  nominal- 
ly Christians,  and  belong  to  the  Greek  Church,"  observes 
ll  '.:.i;iausen  ;  "they  are,  in  fact,  semi-pagans;  indeea  some  are 
%vi»^iny  and  avowedly  heathens.  They  offer  sacrifices  of  bread 
.nd  flesh  upon  altars  in  sacred  groves.";}:  Yet  the  Ossets,  Avhoee 
connection  with  the  Russian  Church  has  only  aggravated  tlieir 
m'srnrfunes,  were  once,  as  Klaproth  remarks,  wholly  Christian. 

,  '  le  Georgians  generally,  Bodeustedt  speaks  as  follows,  in 
a  work  commended  by  Humboldt.  "  It  is  incredible  how 
ruinous  and  demoralizing  Russian  influence  is.  The  manners 
and  the  customs  peculiar  to  the  country,  which  have  occupied 
for  centuries  the  place  of  laws,  vanish  before  the  foreign  in- 
truders, without  being  supplanted  by  any  thing  better 

The  Russians  can  only  multiply  the  primoi*dial  ills  and  burdens 
of  the  people,  without  giving  them  a  moral  counterbalance. 
The  only  things  they  bring  with  them  into  the  conquered  lauds 
are  new  coercive  measures,  new  f(,  -ms  of  deceit,  of  falsehood, 
and  of  abuse  of  the  Church  for  objects  of  police."  In  Cifcama, 
the  same  writer  remarks,  "  Christianity  has  become  hateful  to 
them  through  the  Russians. "§ 

In  the  Caucasus,  Mr.  Spencer  observes,  "  the  Russians  com- 
menced their  intercourse  under  the  mask  of  proflered  protec- 
tion, friendly  commerce,  and  a  desire  to  instruct  them  in  the 
civilizing  truths  of  Christia:."~y ;"  .nd  the  only  result  of  their 
presence  has  been  to  "reduce  their  once  feHUe  meadows  to  a 
desert,"  and  to  excite  their  '"deadly  hatred"  against  the  religion 
which  Russia  has  taught  them  to  despise  and  abhor.  I    The  fatal 


*  Latliam,  ch.  xxix.,  p.  ^01. 

f  Life  and  Manners  in  Persia,  by  Lady  SI  iel,  p.  51, 
I  Traus-Caucatia,  p.  395. 

S  JAfe  in  the  Caucusua  and  the  East,  by  Kriodrich  Bodeustedt,  vol.  i.,  p.  57, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  ICi,  175 ;  ed.  Wuddiiigton. 

J   Trawls  in  the  Western  Caucasus,  by  Edmund  Sponcor,  Esq.,  vol.  i,,  ch. 
.,  p.  103  ;  ch.  xxix.,  p.  354. 
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effects  of  Russian  influence  upon  all  the  Caucasian  tribes  sub- 
ject to  it  are  attested  with  impressive  unanimity  by  various 
witnesses.  The  Inaushes  acknowledge  their  power  but  detest 
their  religion.  "  Lvery  attempt,"  says  Mr.  Spencer,  "  of  the 
Russian  government  to  win  them  over  to  embrace  the  tenets 
of  the  Greek  Church  failed."  "  The  Kahardan  Circassians," 
we  are  told,  "  who  had  hitheito  been  Christians  (of  the  Russian 
Church),  abandoned  their  religion  to  escape  her  control,  and 
became  Mohammedans."*  These  men  are  believed  by  Kiap- 
roth  to  be  descendants  of  the  Greek  colonies  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  and  Latham  remarks,  that  "ruins  of  Christian  churches 
and  monasteries  in  even  the  non-Christian  parts  of  Caucasus 
are  numerous ;  yet  so  utterly  has  every  Christian  tradition  died 
away  among  them,  that  when  Colonel  Poulett  Cameron  in- 
quired of  them  the  meaning  of  the  crosses  still  found  in  many 
of  their  highways,  "  their  only  answer  was  a  careless  and  in- 
different ^AUah  oilleer  P     '  God  knows  I'  "f 

Wheix  "  some  of  the  Lesgians  are  called  Christians,"  says 
Latham,  '  little  more  is  meant  by  the  term  than  the  suggestion 
that  they  are  indifferent  Mahometans."  The  Abazes^  as  Klap- 
roth  relates,  professed  also  in  earlier  times  the  Greek  religion, 
but  became  Mahometans  in  1810.:]:  The  Karatchai  had  al- 
ready deserted  Photius  for  Mahomet  in  1782.§  Finally,  Hen- 
derson gives  the  following  summary  of  the  results  of  Russian 
missionary  influence  in  all  the  Caucasian  provinces;  "The 
Tehiri\:sses,  most  of  the  Lesgians,  the  principal  Ahkhasian 
tribes,  the  Tehetchenzi,  the  J^ogais,  the  Kw/tiaks,  and  the 
Ka/'atehfif-a,"'  numbering  more  than  half  a  million,  "  are  Mo- 
hammedans  j^''  while  the  rest  of  the  Caucasian  tribes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Georgians,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  "  are  in  a 
state  of  h.eath€nism.^''\ 

But  even  these  facts,  disgraceful  as  they  are  to  the  Russian 
Church,  do  not  reveal  the  whole  truth.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
not  content  with  driving  whole  races  into  apostacy,  by  exhibit- 
ing to  them  only  immorality,  cruelty,  and  fraud,  she  has  driven 
away  the  only  missionaries  who  could  have  won  tlieiii  to  re- 
ligion and  civilization.  As  early  as  1012,  Father  Szgoda,  of 
tlie  Society  of  Jesus,  allowed  himself  to  be  captured  by  the 
Tatars,  and  carried  away  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Crimea,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  find  as  a  captive  "  tk«  opportunity  of  preach- 
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*  The  Progress  and  Pre^etU  Position  of  ffwstoi  in  £A«  East,  ch.  ii,,  p.  80; 
M  oditioii  vly54). 
t  Personal  Adeentiire«^  &c.,  vol.  i.,  A,  vi,.  %  S38. 
;  Voifuffc  Ok  MoHt  Cktwmse,  ch.  ix,  i»p.  *Si^^^^35. 
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ing  the  Gospel  to  them."*  Nearly  two  centuries  later,  Elap- 
roth  found  a  community  of  Jesuits  at  Mozdok,  prepared  to  ao 
what  they  had  done  in  every  other  land,  and  already  occupied 
in  evangelizing  the  tribes  ot  the  Caucasus.  One  of  them,  the 
Pere  Henri,  won  the  admiration  of  the  great  lin^iist  by  his 
zeal  and  talent,  of  which  he  gave  a  proof  by  preaching  fluently 
in  Armenian  when  lie  had  been  only  nine  months  in  the  country. 
"  The  government,"  Klaproth  observes,  "  ought  to  have  afforded 
every  possible  facility  to  these  religious,  and  would  thus  have 
spared  itself  a  painful  and  costly  task."  But  the  authorities  at 
St.  Petersburg,  who  desired  only  to  make  Russians  and  not 
Christiana,  adhered  to  their  usual  policy,  and  have  reaped  tho 
usual  reward.  The  dislionor  of  religion,  the  waste  of  blood  and 
treasure,  and  the  ruin  of  whole  provinces  which  might  have 
become  the  fertile  homes  of  a  peaceful  and  Christian  population, 
such  have  been  the  fruits  of  their  unprofitable  impiety.  Had 
llussia  continued  Catholic,  she  would  perhaps  long  since  have 
attained  both  the  religious  and  the  political  unity  which  she 
has  hitherto  vainly  sought,  and  might  have  seen  her  flag  float 
at  this  day  on  the  castles  of  the  Dosphorus,  and  been  hailed  by 
all  Christian  nations  as  the  benefactor  of  Europe,  instead  of 
the  balfled  conspirator  whose  selfish  intrigues  have  made  her 
the  common  enemy  of  mankind. 

Of  the  state  of  Armenia,  now  held  in  vassalage  by  llussia, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  supply  ample  '^"idence  in  a  later 
section  of  this  cliapter.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Armenians,  we 
sliall  see  pivsontly,  have  been  converted  in  our  own  day  by 
Catholic  missionaries,  but  it  is  in  Russia  that  they  have  found 
their  most  implacable  enemy.  Pursuing  evervwhere  a  policy 
as  profitless  as  it  is  criminal,  and  as  fatal  to  the  true  interests 
of  the  empire  as  to  those  of  religion,  Russia,  says  M.  Eugene 
Bore,  "  forbids  the  Catholic  priests  to  give  instructions  to  the 
Armenians  who  have  passed  into  its  territories,  and  interdicts 
the  approach  of  every  foreign  ecclesiastic."t  "  The  Catholic 
priests  in  Trans-Caucasia,"  adds  Dr.  Moritz  Wagner,  "are 
strictly  forbidden  to  make  any  proselytes.  One  of  the  Cap- 
uciiins  informed  me,  that  if  they  were  allowed  free  scope,  tliev 
could  convert  many  hundreds  of  the  Pagan  and  Mohammedan 
mountaineers."  He  added,  that "  multitudes  of  ISuanetians  and 
Abkhasians,  most  of  whom  were  genuine  heatiieiis,  had 
aiinounced  their  wish  to  receive  baptism  in  the  convent  of 
Kutais,  but  they  were  ordered  away ;  for   every  priest  who 

*  Histoire  du  Royaume  de  la  Gft^rsonese  Tati/rique,  par  Mgr.  de  Bohuij}; 
Archeveque  de  Moliilew,  liv.  xvi.,  p.  ^77. 
f  Corretpondanee  et  Mem<Kres  d'ufi  Voyagmr  en  Oiient,  tome  i.,  p.  401. 
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endeavors  to  convert  an  idolater  into  a  Koman  Catholic  is 
threatened  with  transportation  to  Siberia,  a  specimen  of  op- 
pression and  compulsion  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been 
devised  by  any  potentate  before."* 

We  have  reaclied  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  having  started 
from  those  of  the  Baltic,  but  only  to  receive  in  the  southern- 
most province  of  the  empire  the  same  leports  which  we  have 
gathered  in  every  other.  Even  "  the  Tatars  of  the  Crimea," 
says  Mr.  Milner,  although  educated,  as  M.  Do  Demidoff  asserts, 
by  their  masters,!  "  have  suffered  in  manners  and  morals  by 
contact  wifli  the  knavish  and  notoriously  sottish  Russian 
peasantry.":!:  Their  contact  wtth  the  Russian  clergy  can 
hardly  have  been  more  advantageous  to  them.  Mr.  Milner 
fully  confirms  the  account  which  De  Hell  gives  of  their 
"ignorance  and  moral  degradation,"  and  nientions,  as  an 
illustration  of  their  abject  servility,  that  the  chaplains  of  the 
Sebastopol  fleet  "  are  even  directed  respecting  the  points  to  be 
treated  in  their  religious  instructions  to  the  seamen  and  marines, 
and  an  officer  attends  their  services  to  ascertain  if  the  orders 
of  the  commander  are  obeyed !"  But,  as  De  Hell  observes, 
"religion  has  no  influence  upon  them,"  and  they  accept  their 
degradation  without  even  being  conscious  of  it.  "Laziness, 
intoxication,  and  fanaticism,  replace  with  them  faith,  kind- 
liness, and  charity."§  Meanwhile,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Crimea  cleave  to  the  religion  of  their  fore 
fathers,  and  have  only  ceased,  under  Russian  tuition,  to  practise 
their  forgotten  virtues. 

One  more  fact  will  complete  the  tale  of  Russian  missionarv 
influence  in  the  Crimea.  Dr.  Wolff,  who  preached  in  vain  to 
the  Caraite  Jews  at  Jufut-Kaleh,  observes  in  1861,  "It  is  most 
remarkable  that  though  proselytism  is  prohibited  in  Russia, 
these  Caraites  have  converted,  not  by  their  preaching,  but  by 
the  integrity,  uprightness,  and  honesty  of  their  conduct,  many 
of  the  Russians  to  the  Jewish  religion."| 

Such,  by  various  and  impartial  testimony,  has  been  the 
influence  of  the  Russian  Church  even  among  tribes  and  races 
immediately  subject  to  it,  and  such  the  gifts  which  she  has 
imparted  to  populations  which  had  so  urgent  a  claim  upon  her 
^  charity,  if  she  could  have  felt  its  Divine  inspirations,  and  to 
regions  which  presented  the  most  attractive  held  for  the  apos- 
tolic ministry,  if  she  had  possessed  any  apostles  to  bear  her 

*  TVatels  in  Persia,,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  204. 

t  Travels  in  8.  Russia,  by  M.  Anatole  de  Demidoff,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41. 

1  The  Crimea,  &c.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  309 ;  ch.  x.,  p.  367. 

b  Les  Steppes,  tc,  tome  ii.,  ch.  xii.,  p.  877. 

I  Travels  and  Adventures  of  Dr.  Wolff,  ch.  xii.,  p.  238. 
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message  to  them.  There  is  perhaps  no  darker  page  in  the 
religioHB  annals  of  mnnkind  than  that  which  records  the  indif- 
ference of  the  oflicial  Church  towards  the  gentile  popnlati'^-ia 
of  Russia,  as  there  is  nothing  >re  shameful  than  the  steril'tj . 
which  would  be  monstrous  and  inc  edible  if  we  did  not  i.now 
what  befalls  communities  disserted  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
which,  as  Haxthausen  lias  candidly  told  us,  "is  undoubtedly 
attributable  to  its  separation  from  Rome." 

There  are  only  two  regions  in  the  world,  China  and  Syria,  in 
which  Russia  maintains  even  the  semblance  of  a  foreign  mis- 
sion, and  with  a  few  words  on  each  of  them  we  may  pass  to 
other  themes.  In  China,  in  spite  of  her  long  residence  and 
advantageous  position,  we  have  seen  that  Russia  has  never  even 
attempted,  in  a  solitary  case,  to  WMn  a  soul  to  Christ.  "Tlie 
members  of  the  Russian  mission  in  Pekin,"  we  are  told  by 
Ravenstein  in  1861,  "havew^^/*  engaged  ii  missionary  work/* 
though  established  in  that  city  since  1698  !*  Once,  indeed,  her 
agents  converted  a  tribe,  not  in  China,  but  on  their  way  thither, 
and  here  is  their  own  account  of  the  event.  Laurent  Lange, 
who  was  sent  in  1715  to  Pekin,  relates  that  the  tribe  in  ques- 
tion were  summaril}'  baptized  by  the  order  of  Prince  Gargarin, 
and  then  frankly  adds,  ''  but  they  have  not  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  the  diM'erence  between  Christianity  and  ])aganism."f 

Lastly,  in  Syria,  w?  )\ftvo  heard  already  from  Protestant 
writers  something  of  thv  character  of  Russo-Greek  Monks,  and 
of  the  contratt  \v]uch  *;  (ni  such  travellers  could  detect,  between 
their  "  besotted  und  ajros;:;  ignorance,"  and  the  zeal,  learning, 
and  piety  of  the  Latir)  clergy.  It  is  on  the  sacred  summit  of 
Mount  Sinai, — where  "  Jiot  one  of  the  fraternity,"  we  are  told, 
"can  carry  on  a  convereation  in  any  other  than  his  native 
tongue,":}: — that  the  former  have  planted,  during  many  cen- 
turies, the  centre  of  Russian  propagandism.  Yet  even  here, 
where  earthly  projects  seem  out  of  place,  the  selfish  schemes 
are  rebuked  by  the  sanctity  of  undying  traditions ;  even  here, 
where  every  motive  conspires  to  stimulate  them  to  religious 
fervor,  or  at  least  to  the  affectation  oi  it,  the  representatives  of 
the  Russian  Church  still  remain  speechless  and  insensible,  when 
it  is  only  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls  which 
invite  their  sympathy.  "The  Convent  of  Mount  Sinai," 
observes  Dr.  Stanley,  "is  a  colony  of  Christian  pastors  planted 
amongst  heathens,  and  hprdly  a  spark  of  civilization,  or  of 

*  The  Russians  on  the  Amur,  by  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  P.R.G.S.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  72. 

f  Journal  du  Voyage  d  la  Chine,  par  Laurent  Lange,  p.  93.  Cf.  Nouveaut 
Minwires  de  la  Moscovie,  tome  i.,  p.  193. 

1  The  Golden  Horn,  Sui.,  b  Charles  James  Monk,  M.A.,  vol.  i.,  p.  103. 
(1851). 
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CliriBtianity,  so  far  as  history  records,  has  been  imparted  to  a 
single  tribe  or  family  in  that  wide  wilderness.  It  is  a  colony 
of  Greeks,  of  Europeans,  of  ecclesiastics,  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  the  most  sacred  regions  of  the  earth,  and  hardly  - 
a  fact,  from  the  time  of  their  first  foundation  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  contributed  by  them  to  the  geography,  the 
geology,  or  the  history  of  a  country,  which  in  all  its  aspects  has 
been  submitted  to  their  investigation  for  thirteen  centuries."* 
On  the  other  hand,  an  ardent  Protestant  trav(  '  ,  who  had^ 
noted  the  same  facts,  remarks  with  admiratic  at  "  for  the 
care  which  is  bestowed  upon  the  remains  of  .  'f    '>a.  Pal- 

estine, the  whole  of  Christendom  has  to  thnnl    t'       '     e  and 
the  propaganda  of  Rome."t 

Enough,  then,  of  Rusiua  and  her  National  Ci.urch  as  a  mis- 
sionary power.  Additional  information  with  respect  to  both 
miglit  have  been  obtained  in  abundance  from  Catholic  sources, 
but  we  have  decided  in  these  volumes  to  limit  our  appeal  to 
Protestant  witnesses.  "We  have  seen,  moreover,  that  we  can 
dispense  with  any  other  testimony.  If  there  be  in  the  world  a 
community  which,  while  involuntarily  testifying  to  Catholic 
truth,  illustrates  by  its  past  history  and  actual  condition  the 
dismal  penalties  of  separation  from  the  Holy  See,  it  is  surely 
that  fallen  Church,  wliicii,  even  among  its  nominal  members  has 
bred  only,  with  rare  exceptions,  superstition  or  incredulity,  faith 
without  virtue,  or  profession  without  belief;  which  loses  every 
year  tens  of  thousands,  whose  sincere  but  unenlightened  zeal  it 
cannot  instruct,  and  whose  distrust  and  aversion  it  cannot 
conciliate ;  and  which,  far  from  seeking  to  spread  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  in  foreign  lands,  regards  with  stupid  indifference 
the  perishing  heathen  nations  in  its  own. 


THE  MAKONITKS. 

If,  now,  after  this  long  digression,  we  resume  our  journey  in 
Palestine,  and  leaving  the  Holy  City  behind  set  our  faces 
towards  the  north,  we  shall  come  to  the  forests  and  mountains 
of  Lebanon.  Here  consolation  awaits  us  and  refreshment. 
Here  we  shall  find  a  nation  profoundly  Catholic  both  in  its 
social  and  religious  life,  contrasting  in  every  feature  with  the 
less  privileged  tribes  of  the  East,  constant  in  the  faith,  steadfast 
in  filial  devotion  to  the  Holy  See,  and  recompensed  by  a  generous 
Providence  with  gifts  and  qualities  which  have  not  only  merited 

*  Sinai  and  Palestine,  by  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  M.A.,  p.  56. 
f  F.  Bremer,  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  vol.  ii.,  p,  166. 
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the  benedictions  of  the  Ghnrch,  bnt  extorted  the  admiration  of 
her  enemies. 

When  we  consider  the  position  of  the  Maronites,  snrronnddd 
pn  all  sides  by  Mahometans,  idolaters,  or  heretics ;  exposed  to 
every  evil  influence  which  has  gradually  corrupted  the  other 
Christian  natives  of  this  land ;  weak,  except  by  the  nature  of 
their  country ;  owing  all  their  security  to  their  own  valor,  all 
their  prosperity  to  their  patient  and  cheerful  industry ;  we  are 
tempted  to  ask  in  surpnse,  by  what  mystery  have  they  alone 
preserved  through  ages  the  dignity  of  character,  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  life,  which  even  the  most  prdudiced  travellers 
agree  in  ascribing  to  this  favored  race  ?  Tlie  answer,  which 
we  need  not  anticipate,  will  be  suflSciently  revealed  in  the  evi- 
dence which  we  are  about  to  produce. 

We  have  not  hitherto  had  recourse  to  Catholic  testimony  in 
proving  the  contrast  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  these  volumes 
to  trace,  both  because  the  controversial  value  of  such  testimony 
would  be  insignifica.it,  and  because  Providence,  as  we  have 
several  times  observed,  has  forced  P«'otestants  to  collect  every- 
where, and  to  publish  to  the  world,  all  the  facts  which  illustrate 
that  contrast.  We  shall  adhere  to  our  rule  in  this  case  also, 
though  it  would  be  pleasant  to  quote  some  few  at  least  of  the 
magnificent  eulogies  which  eminent  writers  have  pronounced 
on  the  Maronite  nation,  the  nobility  of  their  character,  and  the 
unswerving  constancy  of  their  faith.  Let  us  claim,  for  the  first 
time,  this  mdulgence. 

*'  In  spite  of  their  great  numbers,"  savs  M.  Achille  Laurent, — 
they  are  estimated  by  the  French  consular  agents  at  five  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  in  the  Libanus,  and  thirty 
thousand  in  the  plain,* — ^"  and  though  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  infidels,  heretics,  and  schismatics,  never,  in  relation  to  the 
faith,  has  the  least  difference  been  known  amongst  them ;  never 
has  any  schism  disturbed  their  unity ;  never  has  one  individual 
amongst  them  corrupted  the  purity  of  the  Catholic  doetrine."t 
"  This  Catholic  colony,"  says  M.  Jules  David,  "  seems  to  recall 
by  its  charity,  by  the  simplicity  of  its  manners,  by  its  smiling 
industry  and  community  of  labor,  the  primitive  Christian 
society ;  a  society  of  united  and  active  brothers,  a  society  of 
equality  before  God,  a  veritable  communion  of  which  the  Church 
is  the  sublime  centre.":|:  Lastly, — for  we  may  not  linger  even 
over  testimonies  which  are  like  music  to  the  ear, — an  apostolic 
missionary,  one  cf  that  noble  band  of  discalced  Carmelites  who 


*  De  Baudicour,  ch.  vi.,  p.  246. 

I  Relation  Hutoriqm  du  Affaires  de  Syrie,  tome  L,  p.  408. 

;  l^frit  Modeme,  p.  21. 
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have  dared  to  imitate  their  Lord  in  His  ntter  poverty,  g^ves  this 
acconnt  of  them  in  1858.  After  describing  their  various  neigh- 
bors,— the  barbarous  Moslem,  the  pastoral  Turcomans,  the 
reckless  Ansayrii,  the  false  and  hypocritical  Druses,  the  haughty 
Metualis,— disciples  of  the  anti-caliph  Ali,  "  of  whom  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  whether  they  hate  a  Christian  or  a  Turk  the 
most," — and  lastly,  the  schismatical  Greeks,  "  the  ignorance  of 
whose  priests  is  only  equalled  by  the  moral  degradation  of  the 

Seople, '  he  continues  as  follows :  "  We  come  now  to  the 
[aronites.  The  heart  has  been  dried  up  and  the  soul  saddened 
by  the  confused  disorder  of  idolatry  and  schism.  It  is  now  our 
turn  to  rejoice.  The  ardent  faith  of  primitive  Christianity,  its 
sweet  piety,  innocence,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  is  found  re- 

?>rodnced  amongst  the  Maronites.  They  appear  like  a  people 
resh  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  or  from  the  regeneratmg 
bath  of  the  Baptism  of  Jesus.  Oh,  blessed  people !  how  great 
are  you  in  your  oppression  I  how  rich  in  your  poverty  !"* 

It  is  not  thus,  of  course,  that  Protestants  speak  of  them,  for 
they  have  attempted  to  creep  into  this  paradise  and  have  been 
somewhat  rudely  ejected ;  but  their  language,  though  tinged 
with  resentment  and  mortification,  abundantly  confirms  the 
reports  of  more  impartial  witnesses. 

"The  Maronites,"  says  Colonel  Churchill,  who  does  not 
share  the  -petty  passions  of  the  Protestant  missionaries,  "  are 
still  the  *  fideles'  who  welcomed  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  his 
associates."!  While  all  has  changed  around  them,  centuries 
have  left  them  unchanged.  They  are  "the  stanchest  Eomanists 
in  the  world,"  savs  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams ;  which  only  means 
that  they  resemble  true  Catholics  everywhere.  "So  bigoted  is 
this  Eomanist  sect,"  says  Mr.  Drew  Stent,  "  that  very  little 
can  be  eflfected  ;"  that  is,  they  spurned  the  heresies  of  Anglican 
and  Calvinist  teachers,  and  stoned  the  false  prophets  who  tried 
to  find  an  entrance  amongst  them.  "  The  missionaries,"  says 
Mr.  Wortabet,  alluding  to  the  Protestant  emissaries,  "  had  to 
retire  before  pelting  stones  and  pn  angry  mob."  "  They  were 
driven  out,"  says  Mr.  Walpole,  "  by  the  fanatic  population,  and 
I  do  not  believe  they  ever  procured  the  satisfaction  they  ought. 
The  Maronites  are  very  proud  of  the  victory."  He  confesses, 
however,  in  spite  of  wounded  Sympathies,  that  "  the  attempt 
was  worse  than  folly."  And  so  purely  spontaneous  was  the 
popular  movement  which  expelled  the  foreign  teachers,  because 
they  came,  with  money  in  their  hands,  blaspheming  the  Mother 
of  God,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  and  the  Communion  of 


•  AnnaU,  vol.  xix.,  p.  271. 

f  Mount  LAanon,  by  Colonel  Churchill,  vol.  ill.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  66. 
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Saints,  80  wholly  independent  of  any  political  or  ecclesiastical 
influence,  that  a  Protestant  Association  confesses,  in  1854,  that 
"  a  strong  proclamation  came  out  from  the  Maronite  and  Greek 
Catholic  Bishops  at  Beirut  to  all  their  people,  requiring  them 
to  guard  carefully  and  protect  all  the  members  of  tne  American 
mission.  * 

Let  us  hear  other  witnesses.  "  Tliey  are  most  bigoted  adhe- 
rents of  the  Papacy,"  observes  one  writer, "  allowing  not  merely 
the  claims  of  his  Holiness  as  Head  of  their  Churcn,  to  dictate 
their  creed,  but  submitting  also  to  his  paternal  government  in' 
matters  of  discipline."t  "The  Maronites,"  says  Dr.  Robinson, 
and  all  Protestant  writers  use  the  same  language,  "  are  charac- 
terized by  an  almost  unequalled  devotion  to  the  See  of  Rome." 
They  have  lately  converted,  he  adds,  two  Emirs  of  the  Druses, 
together  with  their  families,  "so  that  now  almost  all  the 
highest  nobility  of  the  mountain  are  Maronites.";]: 

This  may  suflSce.  No  one  will  deny,  in  the  face  of  such 
testimony,  that  the  Maronites  are  devoted  Catholics.  But  per- 
haps they  are  servile,  ignorant,  and  priest-ridden  ?  The  Kev. 
J.  L.  Porter,  of  whom  we  heard  at  Damascus,  and  who  had 
to  avenge  both  his  personal  misadventures  and  those  of  his 
colleagues,  says  with  emphasis,  "They  are  as  ignorant  a  set  of 
priest-ridden  bigots  as  ever  polluted  a  country,  and  no  stranger," 
he  means  no  Protestant  missionary,  "  can  pass  through  their 
streets  without  meeting  insult  and  often  abuse ;  they  are  as 
tyrannical,  as  unjust,  and  almost  as  bloodthirsty,  ao  the  haughty 
Moslems."§  We  have  said  that  it  is  only  English  and  American 
missionaries,  but  chiefly  the  former,  who  soothe  their  mortifi- 
cation by  outbursts  of  this  kind  ;  and  as  it  is  quite  true  that 
the  Maronite  nation  owes  its  character,  habits,  and  institutions 
solely  to  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  it  may  be  1 
to  compare  Mr.  Porter's  account  of  them  with  that  of  -. 
Protestants,  not  less  prejudiced,  but  having  more  respect  for 
truth,  for  themselves,  and  for  their  readers. 

"Tliey  are,"  says  Colonel  Churchill  in  1853, ."  a  community 
of  Christians  who  are  virtually  as  free  and  independent  as  any 
state  in  Christendom."! 

"  They  are,"  exclaims  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  in  1855,  "  the 
most  thrifty,  industrious,  honest,  and  happy  people  in  Syria." 
"The  women,"  he  adds,  "are  beautiful,  with  sprightly,  intelli- 
gent faces,  quite  different  from  the  stupid  Mahometan  females;" 


*  American  Board  far  Foreign  Misnons,  Reports,  p.  110  (1854). 

•f  Jf^orth  American  Remiew,  "ol.  Ixxxi.,  p.  78. 

X  Biblical  Researches,  &c.,  p.  460. 

6  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  279. 

I  Mount  Idbanon. 
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and  their  home  "  is  a  mountain  paradise,  inhabited  by  a  peo- 
ple 80  kind  and  simple-hearted,  that  assuredly  no  vengefol 
^nwel  will  ever  drive  them  out  with  his  flaming  sword."* 

•They  are,"  writes  the  Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  "  that  Indus- 
trious band  of  Christians  who  hav3  adorned  these  mountains 
with  cornfields  and  vineyards,  with  villages  and  convent8."t 

"  Health  and  industry,"  says  Colonel  If apier,  "  appeared  to 
be  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  hardy  race.  The  men  were  a 
robust  and  fine-looking  set  of  fellows,  and  their  wives  and 
daughters,  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  Christianity, 
were  not  ashamed  to  show  countenances  invariably  beaming 
with  smiles,  and  often  possessing  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
beauty ;"  while  the  Greek  schismatical  women  "  lead  nearly 
as  secluded  a  life  as  the  Osmanli  ladies  of  Constantinople  or 
Smyrna.":j: 

Mr.  Farley  has  told  us,  in  flat  contradiction  to  Mr.  Porter, 
that  their  kindness  and  hospitality,  even  to  Protestant  travel- 
lers were  so  universal,  until  they  were  irritated  by  the  selfish 
intrigues  and  impertinent  bigotry  of  mission 'iries  whom  they 
would  have  been  content  to  despise  if  they  had  not  been  con- 
strained to  abhor  them,  that  any  Englishman  was  sure  of  a 
cordial  welcome  amongst  them,  and  that  he  could  never  forget 
the  "  extreme  courtesy"  of  the  Maronite  clergy  towards  himself. 

Mr.  Monro,  an  intelligent  Anglican  clergyman,  who  had  the 
good  sense  not  to  insult  his  hosts,  and  had  no  personal  motive 
for  libelling  them,  not  only  contrasts  their  frank  hospitality  with 
the  suspicious  exclusiveness  of  other  Syrian  races,  but  adds, 
"The  kind  manners  and  energetic  carriage  of  these  people 
afforded  a  striking  instance  that,  where  industry  prevails,  the 
flowers  of  happiness  will  blossom,  and  abundance  ever  be  the 
fruit."§ 

Colonel  Napier,  in  1847,  and  Mr.  Monk,  in  1851,  rebuke 
with  no  less  emphasis  the  peevish  calumnies  of  the  angry  mis- 
sionary ;  the  latter  reporting  that  he  was  "  received  in  the  most 
hospitable  manner,"!  and  the  former  recording  his  experience 
in  these  words :  "  Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  of  our 
reception  by  the  hospitable  mountaineers,  whose  cottages  were 
all  thrown  open  to  the  strangers-  ...  In  every  cottage  on 
whose  threshold  we  set  foot,  the  welcome  '■FaddaV  was  pro- 
nounced."^ 

*  The  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  ch.  xii.,  p.  174. 
f  Countesa  Hann-Hahn,  Letter  xxi. 

i  Beminiseenees  of  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  by  Lieat.-Colonel  E.  Napier, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  364. 
§  Travels  in  Syria,  by  the  Rev.  Vere  Monro,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxiv.,  p.  107. 
\  The  Oolden  Morn,  Sac.,  by  Charles  James  Monk,  M  A.,  ch.  xx.,  p.  SOS. 
1  Beminiseenees,  ch.  v.,  261. 
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Mr.  Walpole,  in  spite  of  strong  religious  antipathies,  declares 
that  their  valor  is  as  conspicuous  as  their  industry  and  kind- 
liness. "The  Maronites  rose  against  their  oppressors,  the 
Metuali,  and  drove  them  fairly  out  of  the  district.  .  .  .  The 
Metuali  have  a  high  character  for  warriors  and  courage.  This 
shows  what  the  Catholic  population  might  become  if  united." 
The  general  prosperity,  he  says,  was  so  remarkable,  that  "  it 
'  exhibited  a  scene  which  made  one  feel  proud  that  at  last  the 
Christian  dared  improve."  He  observes  also,  that  the  family 
of  Sheebal,  descended  from  Mahomet,  had  just  been  converted, 
and  adopted  into  the  Maronite  nation.* 

Mr.  Keating  Kelly  cannot  speak  of  them  without  enthnsiasTn. 
"  Tlie  condition  of  this  people  is  essentially  happy.  Its  religion 
is  free  and  respected ;  its  churches  and  its  convents  crown  the 
summits  of  its  iiills ;  its  bells,  that  sound  in  its  ears  as  a  welcome 
token  of  liberty  and  independence,  peal  their  summons  to  pray 
night  and  day ;  it  is  governed  by  its  own  hereditary  chieftains, 
and  by  the  clergy  it  loves ;  a  strict  but  equitable  system  of 
police  preserves  order  and  security  in  the  villages ;  property  is 
respected  and  transmitted  from  father  to  son ;  commerce  is  ac- 
tive ;  the  manners  of  the  people  perfectly  simple  and  pure. 
Rarely  is  there  seen  a  population  whose  appearance  more  be- 
speaks health,  native  nobility,  and  civilization,  than  that  of 
these  men  of  Lebanon."f 

Lastly,  even  a  Syrian  Greek,  who  cordially  hates  both  their 
religion  and  their  nation,  and  who  seems  by  converse  with 
English  Protestants  to  have  become  indifferent  to  his  own 
religion  without  adopting  theirs,  makes  the  following  confession. 
"They  are  a  most  industrious,  contented,  happy  people  .... 
and  so  manly  and  courageous  that,  until  the  year  1843,  they 
had  never  been  conquered  by  the  Mahometans ;"  and  then  he 
adds  the  most  magnificent  eulogy  which  it  was  possible  to  pro- 
nounce upon  a  Christian  people,  that,  "  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  bishops,  crime  is  in  a  great  measure  unknown  am,ong8t 
the  Maro7iites.^^^ 

In  readinw  these  impressive  testimonies,  from  writers  of 
various  creeds  and  nations,  to  the  virtues  of  a  Catholic  people, 
we  have  almost  forgotten  Mr.  Porter.  Let  us  quote  him  orict) 
more,  for  the  sake  of  adding  a  new  example  of  the  language 
in  which  passion  finds  vent  while  reason  is  mute,  and  of  tl)« 
class  of  agents  whom  Protestantism  sends  forth  into  every 


*  The  Anmyrii,  tnUh  TraveU  in  the  Further  East,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  7 ;  ch. 
xviii.,  p.  434. 

Syria,  and  the  Holy  Land,  by  Walter  Keating  Kelly,  ch.  viii.,  p.  97. 

The  Thistle  and  the  Cedar  ofLd>anon,  by  Risk  Allah  Effeadi,  ch.  zvi.,  iip. 
269,273. 
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land,  but  only  to  augment  everywhere  the  repugnance  which 
is  entertained,  by  all  races  of  men,  towards  England  and  her 
representatives. 

The  Maronite  clergy,  Mr.  Porter  says,  "  are  ignorant, 
bigoted,  and  overbearing,"  and  their  religion  '' senseless 
mummery."  It  is  of  the  Syrian  clergy,  professors  of  the 
same  faith,  that  a  more  enlightened  English  Protestant  says, 
"  It  is  a  sublime  spectacle  to  contemplate  these  men  devoting 
themselves  to  deeds  of  charity  and  mercy,  and  welcoming  a 
long  martyrdom  for  conviction  s  sake."*  "  I  can  imagine  St. 
Basil  the  Great,"  says  another  educated  Englishman,  *'  or  the 
Gregories,  just  sucii  persons  in  appearance. "f  "  If  Titian 
were  about  to  paint  a  Doge  of  Venice,"  says  an  accomplished 
French  traveller,  speaking  of  the  Maronite  Patriarch  of  Cilicia, 
"  he  would  ask  for  no  other  model.":}:  Even  Mr.  Porter,  in  an 
access  of  involuntary  admiration,  confesses  "  their  staid  dignity 
and  noble  bearing  ;§  while  the  more  candid  Dr.  Woltf  declares 
that  "  the  monks  of  the  Maronite  nation,"  though  tliey  "  tried 
to  convert  him  to  the  Church  of  Rome,"  "  are  usually  men  of 
great  vigor  and  power." 

But  Mr.  Porter  speedily  resumes  his  usual  tone.  "The 
education  of  the  people,"  he  observes,  "  they  never  think  of;" 
and  as  if  even  this  statement  admitted  of  improvement,  he  adds, 
"  the  idea  of  imparting  religious  instruction  is  quite  out  of  the 
question."  Presently,  as  if  the  accounts  of  otlier  Protestant 
travellers  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  and  suggested  the  necessity 
of  caution,  he  says,  "  It  is  true  a  few  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, but  these  are  got  up  by  the  people,"  who,  although 
"ignorant,  bigoted,  bloodthirsty,  and  polluters  of  the  soil," 
he  now  represents  as  going  beyond  their  pastors,  to  whom  he 
declares  they  are  slavishly  subject,  in  promoting  education  ! 

Yet  Mr.  Ubicini  has  told  us,  that  in  every  province  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  Catholic  schools  are  multiplying  in  all  directions,  and 
are  eagerly  frequented  bj"^  children  of  all  sects.  Dr.  Bobinson 
declares  of  the  Maronite  College  of  Kesrawan,  in  which  the 
Jesuits  teach  Arabic,  Syriac,  Latin,  and  Italian,  "  that  it  takes 
a  higher  stand  than  any  other  similar  establishment  in  Syria." 
Mr.  Farley  speaks  in  the  same  terms  of  the  Lazarist  College  at 
Antoura,  "  where  some  hundreds  of  students  who  come  from 
Beyrout,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  other  towns  in  Syria,  as  also 
from  Persia,  Egypt,  and  even  from  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  are 
taught,"  in  addition  to  "  the  usual  branches  of  education," 
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*  Farley,  Too  Tears  in  Syria,  ch.  xxziv.,  p.  291.         ^ 

4  Patterson,  p.  323. 

I  La  Syrie  avant  1860,  par  Georges  de  Salverte,  ch.  viii.,  p.  100. 

I  Vol.  ii.,  ch.  xvl.,  p.  296. 
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"  the  Arabic,  French,  Itah'an,  and  Latin  lang^uaecs."  M.  de 
Salverte  reports,  in  1861,  that  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  at 
Qhazir,  in  which  he  found  ninety  students,  is  so  efficient,  that 
its  excellence  dispenses  them  from  seeking  education  in  tiie 
colleges  of  Eome.*  Mr.  "Wellsted  relates,  that  even  in  Aleppo, 
"  most  of  the  children  can  read  and  write  at  an  early  age."t 
And  even  Risk  Allah,  though  he  affects,  in  order  to  please  IiIh 
English  readers,  to  deplore  what  he  has  learned  to  call  tlu* 
'HRomish  tendencies"  of  the  Maronites,  honestly  confesses  that 
"  their  schools  are  really  excellent;"  and  whereas  the  Protest- 
ant raissionarv  affirms  that  the  Maronite  clergy  "  never  think  of 
education,"  this'  Syrian  Greek  avows,  in  spite  of  national  and 
religious  antipathies,  that  "one  great  advantage  which  the 
Maronites  possess,  and  which  must  eventually  prove  very  bene- 
ficial to  them,  is  the  fact,  that  education  is  spreading  univer- 
saUy  amongst  them.''^X 

Lastly,  the  accomplished  M.  de  Sauljy  furnishes  the  following 
example  of  the  nature  of  the  education  imparted  to  all  comers 
in  the  college  at  Antoura.  A  native  pupil,  who  had  only 
attained  the  modest  position  of  assistant  dragoman  at  IBeyrout, 
is  thus  described  by  this  competent  judge:  "He  speaks  and 
writes  French  very  correctly,  he  is  perfectly  well  read  in  all  our 
first-rate  authors,  and  altogether  his  education  may  vie  with 
that  of  the  best  French  universities.  As  to  Arabic,  his  native 
tongue,  he  is  complete  master  of  it,  and  could,  if  required,  fill 
the  chair  of  the  ablest  professor."§ 

But  in  all  this  there  is  no  lesson  for  Mr.  Porter.  He  had  a 
defeat  to  avenge,  and  after  five  years  of  unprofitable  labor  had 
convinced  even  himself  that  it  was  time  to  quit  Syria.  And 
BO  in  his  anger  he  forgol  prudence  as  well  as  truth.  Education 
is  so  literally  universal  among  the  Maronites,  though  their 
olergy  "  never  think  of  it,"  that  whereas,  in  the  words  of  the 
late  Mr.  Warburton,  "  there  is  not  an  Egyptian  woman  wlio 
can  read  and  write,  except  a  daughter  of  Mehemet  Ali  and  the 
few  who  have  been  educated  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Lieder,  the 
Marpuite  women  of  the  Lebanon,  though  of  the  same  Arab 
race,  are  generally  instrueted."^  "  Education,"  says  Mr. 
Kelly,  "  though  limited  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
the  catechism," — we  have  seen  that  for  the  class  above  the 
peasants  the  course  includes  Arabic,  Syriac,  Latin,  French, 
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•  La  Syrie,  &c.,  cb.  viii.,  p.  96. 

f  Travels,  &c.,  by  J.  R,  Wellsted,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  vol.  ii,,  ch.  v„  p.  91. 
i  Ch.  xvi.  p.,  270. 

§  Narratim  of  a  Journey  Round  the  Dead  Bea,  by  F.  de  Saal(y,  vol.  I, 
ch.  i.,  p.  5. 
I  T/i6  Oreeeent  and  the  Cfrou,  vol.  i.,  ch.  zi.,  p.  100. 
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and  Italian, — "is  universal  among  them,  and  gives  them  a 
deserved  superiority  over  the  other  tribes  of  Syria.  *  Whether 
such  an  auioant  of  education  can  be  said  to  be  "  universal"  in 
England  we  need  not  stay  to  inquire. 

But  Mr.  Porter  had  still  something  to  add.  It  was  possible 
to  clothe  his  enmity  in  still  more  impressive  language.  The 
Maronites,  like  all  the  oriental  tribes,  severely  exacting  in 
their  estimate  of  a  Christian  apostle,  had  rejected  him  and  his 
companions,  with  an  energy  proportioned  to  the  ardor  of  their 
faith,  as  ministers  of  the  Evil  one.  Mr.  Porter  repays  the 
indignity  with  the  following  announcement,  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  uttered  his  last  farewell  to  Syria  and  the 
Syrian  mission :  **  The  Protestant  missionaries  have  done  more 
for  the  advancement  of  education  within  the  short  period  of 
twenty  years,  than  the  combined  priesthood  of  all  Lebanon  and 
all  Syria  has  done  during  centuries."  It  is  our  turn  to  bid 
farewell  to  Mr.  Porter,  to  whom  we  have  perhaps  given  an 
undue  share  of  attention,  and  we  cannot  do  so  more  htly  that 
in  the  words  of  his  lo-religionists. 

From  Mr.  Williams,  himself  a  Protestant  minister,  we  have 
learned,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Protestant  missionaries  in 
Syria  "  are  merelv  playing  at  missions,"  and  that "  self-sacrifice 
and  simple  trust  are  not  to  be  learned  from  tbojr  example ; 
and  on  the  other,  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  sent  to  this 
land  "  the  best  instructed  and  most  devoted  missionaries  that 
the  world  has  seen  since  primitive  times."  Dr.  Southgate,  a 
Protestant  bishop,  has  assured  us  that  the  rare  disciples  of  Mr. 
Porter  and  his  colleagues  ^'  are  infidels  and  radicals  unworthy 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  Christian  public ;"  while  Dr.  Wolff  has 
lately  announced,  after  an  experience  of  many  years,  that  "  the 
worst  people  among  the  Eastern  natives  are  those  who  know 
English,  and  have  been  converted  to  Protestantism."  To  these 
emphatic  statements  Sir  Adolphus  Slade  has  added,  that  many 
of  the  missionaries  themselves,  who  have  "done  more  for 
education,"  though  they  have  neither  schools  nor  scholars,  than 
all  the  Catholic  clergy  for  centuries, "  know  absolutely  no  other 
than  their  mother  tongue." 

Finally,  the  same  Protestant  writer,  long  resident  in  Syria, 
conversant  during  many  years  with  all  which  has  occurred  in 
Uhat  land,  and  full  of  admiration  of  the  apostolic  men  by  whom, 
as  he  observes,  "  millions  of  souls  have  been  saved"  in  the^c 
regions,  lends  us  the  following  appropriate  words  with  which 
to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Porter:  "Protestant  missionaryism  is 
much  extolled ;  it  certainly  costs  a  great  deal ;  but  the  good  it 
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may  effect  U  as  a  drop  oftoater^  eompared  totth  the  ua  qfhenr 
efiU  spread  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Churchy  silently  and  nnot* 
tentationsly,  all  over  Turkey."* 


TUB  DRUSES. 

It  is  time  to  quit  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Lebanon, 
where  we  have  found,  in  the  heart  of  a  land  lon^  abandoned  to 
every  error  and  itnpiety,  a  picture  which  a  Christian  may  well 
love  to  contemplate:  on  the  one  hand,  deep  religious  convic- 
tion, unshaken  through  ages,  and  that  instinctive  horror  of  her- 
esy which  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  election ;  on  the  other, 
as  even  enemies  allow,  valor,  dignity,  purity,  gentleness,  in- 
dustry, prosperity,  and  peace.  Such,  by  Protestant  testimony, 
is  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  religion  upon  goneroiis  natures, 
penetrated  by  its  healing  power,  and  such  its  results  even 
among  a  people  of  Arab  origin,  though  surrounded  by  races 
and  tribes  with  whom  faith  is  a  drcatn,  and  virtue  a  jest. 

It  is  characteristic  of  that  singular  form  of  religion  which 
seems  instinctively  to  prefer  crime  and  ignorance  in  union  with 
heresy  to  virtue  and  enlightenment  in  connection  with  the 
Church,  that  the  only  renection  suggested  to  another  Epis- 
copalian clergyman,  of  the  same  class  as  Mr.  Porter,  by  the 
contrast  which  we  have  just  delineated,  found  expression  in 
these  words:  "How  sad,"  exclaims  the  Rev.  George  Fisk, 
"  that  Popery  should  taint  even  the  remains  of  the  glory  of 
Lebanon !  Greeks  and  Armenians,  sunk  in  mental  and  moral 
decrepitude,  Mr.  Fisk  would  etnbrace  with  love,  because,  as  he 
seriously  observes,  they  hold  "  the  great  leading  truths  of  the 
Gospel;"  and  though  "in  many  respects  superstitious,  and 
manifestly  corrupt,"  they  have  this  merit,  which  amply  supplies 
the  want  of  every  other,  that  "  they  have  never  merged  in  the 
apostasy  of  Rome."t  Mr.  Fisk  has  apparently  not  read,  or 
perhaps  forgotten,  the  testimonies  of  Protestant  writers,  who 
declare — as  we  have  already  heard  and  shall  hear  again  pres- 
ently— that  the  only  Greeks  and  Armenians  who  deserve  the 
name  of  intelligent  or  consistent  Christians  are  precisely  thobe 
who  have  derived  new  life  from  reconciliation  with  the  Catho- 
lic Church. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  Druses,  the  implacable  and 
hereditary  foes  of  the  Maronites.  If  we  add  a  few  words  with 
respect  to  the  former,  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  noticing  the 

*  Turkey,  Oreece,  and  Malta,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xx.,  p,  438. 
t  A  Paator'a  Mevmiai,  ch.  ix.,  pp  398,  400,  410. 
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characteristio  relations  of  tlie  Protestant  missionaries  with  them. 
Banished  by  the  Maronites  with  every  mark  of  contempt  and 
diseust,  they  took  refago  among  their  hostile  neighbors,  and 
endeavored  to  make  alhance  with  them.    The  infamy  of  their 
character,  and  their  inUIircrcnce  to  any  form  of  ruligion,  was  no 
impediment  to  the  negotiations  which  now  ensued.    To  prot- 
estantize the  Druses,  and  to  vex  the  Maronites,  would  be  u 
double  triumph ;  but  it  was  one  which  they  were  not  destined 
to  enjoy.    "  The  Druses,"  said  Dr.  Yates,  with  great  confidence, 
''  will  unite  with  the  Protestant  Christians,  and  the  power  of 
the  Osmanlis  will  cease."*    Mr.  Fremantle,  an  Anglican  clergy- 
man, was  of  opinion  that  they  would  become  "  independent 
Episcopalians ; '  and  as  if  this  were  not  enough  to  stimulate 
the  hopes  of  his  co-religionists  at  home,  he  gravely  added — in 
a  report  which  was  actually  published  by  the  "Society  for 
Promoting  Ohristian  Knowledge" — that  "they  desire  to  be 
united  to  the  English  Church,  f     Whether  Mr.  Fremantle 
really  believed  this,  wu  need  not  question.    The  Druses,  as  Mr. 
Chasseaud  observed  in  1855,  are  unscrupulous  hypocrites,  and 
will  affect  to  be  of  the  religion  of  any  society  in  which  they 
happen  to  find  themselves.^    They  pretend,  says  Mr.  Paton,. 
to  be  Mahometans  when  it  suits  them.§    All  European  writers 
agree  in  describing  them  as  impious,  false,  and  bloodthirsty. 
Dr.  Clarke  says,  "Some  among  them  certainly  offer  their  high- 
est adoration  to  a  oalf.'''\     Ivisk  Allah  declares,  apparently 
from  his  own  observation,  that  '•  while  they  profess  to  be  Ma- 
honimedans,  they  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  denouncing 
Mahoinmed  as  a  false  prophet ;"  and  he  adds,  that  the  Druses, 
like  the  Kurds,  have  formed  such  an  estimate  of  the  creed  of 
"  English  Protestants"  as  to  assert,  "  that  their  religion  is  a 
species  of  free  masonry,  which  very  much  resembles  their 
own;"  and  one  of  their  leaders  assured  him  that  "a  tall 
English  emir"  had  told  him  so.^ 

How  surely  these  atheists  of  Syria  reckoned  upon  the  sym- 
)athy  of  "  English  Protestants,"  and  how  much  reason  they 
lad  for  doing  so,  is  sufiiciently  revealed  in  the  comments  made 
)y  the  latter  upon  the  Turco-Druse  insurrection  of  1860.  All 
their  apologies  are  for  the  Druses,  all  their  sarcasms  for  the 
Maronites.  "  The  Maronites  are  mere  savages,"  says  one  of  the 
ablest  organs  of  intellectual  Protestantism ;  and  as  if  this  were 


*  Modern  Hutoru  of  Egypt,  vol.  il.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  158. 

JTA*  Eastern  Ohirehen,  pp.  44,  40. 
The  Dru»ea  of  the  Lebanon,  by  George  Washington  Chasseaud. 
^  Mbd«rn  Syriaiii,  p.  Wi. 
[Clarke's  Traridi,  vol.  Iv.,  p.  186. 
1  Ubi  Supra,  p.  2U8. 
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not  venturesome  enough,  he  gravely  adds,  that  until  "  the  hour 
of  their  triutnph  the  conduct  of  the  Druses  had  been  unim- 
peachable 1"*  It  is  but  a  new  version  of  the  old  cry,  Non  hunc 
aed  Baralham.  The  worshippers  of  a  calf  are  preferred  before 
the  disciples  of  the  Cross ;  and  the  latter,  though  travellers  of 
all  sects  confess  with  enthusiasm  their  nobility  and  virtue,  are 
peremptorily  described,  by  that  instinct  of  hate  which  can  cor- 


counted  i 
on  an 


)  great  Druse 
I  butcheries, 
nted  on  English  aupporty  and  therefore  it  need  not  bo  added 
an  English  reward.  T  His  calculation  has  been  abundantly 
justified.  "The  Druses,"  observes  a  traveller  who  has  liv^ 
amongst  them,  "  seek  refuge  in  the  arms  of  England,  because 
they  know  that  every  other  nation  of  Europe  has  judged  and 
condemned  them  ;"|  while  another  relates  that  he  heard  an 
Englisliman  say  to  a  Maronite  shiek,  that  England  gave  her 
support  to  the  Druses  solely  in  order  to  counterbalance  the 
influence  of  France  with  the  Christians.  "  You  admit,  then," 
replied  the  Maronite  chief,  "  that  as  soon  as  France  begins  to 
labor  for  God,  England  takes  up  arms  for  the  devil."§ 

Lord  Carnarvon,  who  represents  the  oflScial  mind  of  England, 
and  has  composed,  with  much  ability,  an  almost  enthusiastic 
apology  for  the  Druses,  insists  that  the  "  strong  connection  of 
gratitude  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  good  offices  on  the  other, 
which  has  existed  between  the  Druses  and  England,  ought 
neither  on  moral  nor  political  grounds  to  be  lightly  severed.''! 
In  other  words,  it  is  worthy  of  England  to  become  the  patron 
of  impiety,  and  an  adversary  of  the  Christian  religion,  if  by 
accepting  this  mission  she  can  counterbalance  French  influence 
in  the  East. 

It  appears,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the  avowed  sympathy 
and  alliance  between  the  Druses  and  the  English,  the  former 
only  amused  themselves  at  Mr.  Fremantle's  expense  when  they 
encouraged  his  cheerful  expectations;  for  Mr.  Walpole  tells  us, — 
eleven  years  after  that  gentleman's  sanguine  prediction, — "  With 
the  Druses  the  Protestant  missionaries  have  made,  I  believe,  no 
progress."  They  are  not  yet  affiliated  to  the  "  English  Church," 
nor  is  there  any  immediate  promise  of  that  event.  "  Many 
professed  themselves  converts,'^  says  Mr.  Walpole, ''  but  directly 
the  minister  refused  them  some  request,  turned  round  and  said. 


*  Saturday  JRevieu),  April  20, 1861. 
■  The  Times,  September  1, 1860. 

La  Verite  mr  la  Syne,  par  Baptiatin  Poujoulat,  Lettre  xliii.,  p.  489. 
)  Mislin,  Lea  Lieux  Saints,  tome  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  156. 

BecoHectiona  of  the  Druaea,  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  ch.  viii.,  p.  119. 
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We  will  liRten  to  you  m  long  as  yoa  pay  as."*    This  was  their 
view  of  tho  valuo  of  Protestantism. 

In  1802,  the  agent  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  reportc 
thus  of  the  Druses :  "  There  does  not  as  yet  appear  an  opening 
for  tho  reception  of  the  Gospel  among  them ;  on  the  contrary, 
their  hatred  of  Christians  and  Christianity  seems,  if  possible, 
U>  inwcaMt  and  direct  missionary  work  is  highly  irritating  to 
them,  and  excites  their  fanaticism."t  Mr.  Fremantle  was  ap- 
parently too  sanguine. 

These  are  not  tho  only  operations  of  Protestants  in  the 
Lebanon,  though  precisely  the  same  result  has  attended  all 
their  ciforts.  We  have  heard  of  the  two  "  designing  brothere" 
who  wont  to  Malta,  and  "  agreed  to  he  baptized"  on  condition 
of  receiving  some  hundred  pounds.  Others  have  imitated  these 
neophytes  of  tho  Lebanon  with  still  greater  success.  Dr.  Came 
relates  the  itorv  of  "  the  noted  Lusebius,  Bishop  of  Mount 
Lebanon,"  who  far  surpassed,  as  became  his  more  elevated  rank, 
the  perf(»rmances  of  his  ingenuous  flock.  This  Greek  prelate 
"  was  chaperoned  through  many  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  by 
one  of  the  Masters."  ui  such  society  his  anti-Roman  views 
made  hi  in  a  welcome  guest ;  but  the  crafty  oriental  was  only 
speculating  on  the  inexhaustible  credulity  of  his  sympathizing 
hosts,  by  witich  he  and  his  class  have  so  often  profited.  Eusebius 
obtained,  says  Dr.  Carne,  "  a  capital  printing  press,  and  about 
eight  hundred  pounds  in  money.  When  we  were  at  Sidon,we 
found  that  this  eastern  dignitary  was  living  in  a  style  of 
excessive  comfort,  and  to  his  heart's  content,  at  a  few  hours' 
distance.  With  tliis  money,  which  was  a  fortune  in  the  Efist, 
he  has  purchased  a  good  house  and  garden ;  not  one  farthing 
has  ever  gone  to  renovate  the  condition  of  the  Christians  of 
the  East,  and  the  t)rinting-{)re8s,  or  some  fragments  of  it,  were 
known  to  have  lound  their  way  to  Alexandria.":|:  Oxford 
should  have  learned  by  this  time  to  mistrust  pseudo-converts, 
especiully  when  they  come  from  the  East. 


ARMENIA. 

We  may  now  take  our  departure  from  Syria,  in  order  to 
pursue  in  Armenia  the  investigations  which  we  have  almost 
completed.  It  is  in  tho  latter  province  that  the  Protestant 
emissaries  from  America  boast  to  have  obtained  the  greatest 


•  The  Ansayrii,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  356. 

f  Bktjf-thira  liepoH,  p.  66. 

I  L4tkr»  from  the  East,  vol.  ii.,  p.  115. 
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numerical  resnits,  and  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  operatione 
which  deserve  particular  attention.  But  we  must  first  say  a  few 
words  on  Cathoh'c  missions  to  the  Armenians. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  Dr.  Joseph  "Wolff  announced  to 
Europe,  that  "  about  meety  tJtousand  Armenians  have  joined 
the  Church  of  Rome.'**  Since  that  date,  the  great  movement 
of  reconciliation  among  the  Armenian  nation  has  steadily 
progressed ;  and  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that,  at 
the  present  time,  hardly  a  week  elapses  without  a  fresh  instance 
of  conversions,  often  on  a  large  scale,  and  all  attesting  the  won- 
derful restoration  of  this  people  to  unity. 

And  this  remarkable  fact  is  perpetually  recurring,  in  spite 
of  that  "strong  national  bond"  which,  as  llaxthansen  notices, 
assimilates  the  Armenians  to  the  Jews,  "  whose  nationality  no 
human  power  can  destroy,"  and  which  knits  them  all  into  one 
tribe  and  family,  from  China  to  Morocco.  So  powerful  is  this 
ineradicable  instinct  of  nationality,— a  sentiment  ab  ays  more 
or  less  fatal  to  Christianity, — that  Armenians,  when  converted 
to  the  Church,  are  obliged,  like  converts  from  certain  European 
races,  to  repudiate  that  false  and  exaggerated  patriotism  which 
has  rent  Christendom  into  twenty  jealous,  selfish,  ano  -^stile 
bodies,  "  and  proudly  renounce  the  name  of  Armenians,  to  call 
themselves  Catholics. "f 

During  the  last  two  centuries  this  consoling  movement  has 
received  a  constant  impulse  from  the  labors  of  European  mis- 
sionaries. In  1711,PeJ'eRicard  reconciled  one  bishop,  twenty- 
two  priests,  and  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  lay  persons.:^ 
Three  years  later,  in  1714,  Fere  Monier  received  the  abjuration 
of  more  than  seven  hundred,  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  com- 
pany with  Kicard,  penetrated  into  Kurdistan.  They  were  both 
chamed  and  imprisoned  by  the  Pacha  of  Kars,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Armenian  schismatics,  whose  vengeance  followed  them  to 
their  new  field  of  labor.  By  such  men,  and  with  similar  re- 
sults, the  combat  has  ever  since  been  maintained,  the  heretics 
always  invoking  Modem  aid,  and  seldom  in  vain.  And  these 
incidents  have  marked  the  conflict  up  to  the  present  hour. 
"Recently,"  says  M.  Eugene  Bor6, "the  schismatvcal  patriarch 
purchased  from  the  vizir  for  two  thousand  purses  the  right  t^ 
prevent  a  member  of  his  Church  from  becoming  a  Catholic."§ 
Bo  uniform  is  their  practice  of  seeking  Mahometan  auxiliaries 
ill  all  their  difBculties,  that,  as  Mr.  Walpole  notices  in  1861, 
the  Bishop  of  Van  "  bribed  the  Pacha"  to  assist  him  in  ejecting 


*  Narrative  of  a  Mimon  to  Bokha/ra,  ch.  iii.,  p.  114. 
HaxthauBen,  ch.  vii ,  p.  234. 
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the  American  migsionaries  from  the  neigbboiiiood  of  Etch- 
miadzin. 

Even  Protestant  travellers  are  almost  unanimous  in  affirming 
two  facts, — the  wortblessness  of   the   schismatical   and  the 
superiority  of  the  converted  Armenian.    "  The  Armenians,"  says 
the  Sev.  Mr.  Dwieht,  "  appear  to  hold  a  lower  place  in  the 
scale  than  either  the  Greeks  or  the  Latins,"* — after  which  he 
evidently  felt  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say.    He  confesses, 
however,  that  even  they  are  witnesses  for  the  Church,  since  they 
hold  all  the  Catholic  doctrines  controverted  by  Protestants,  a 
fact  confirmed  by  a  Prussian  writer,  who  lived  in  intimacy  with 
the  heads  of  the  sect,  and  was  led  to  make  the  following 
important  reflections:  '^The  Armenian  Church  bears  a  marked 
testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Catholic  Church,    All  the 
dogmas  attacked  at  and  since  the  Reformation  are  held  by  it, — 
the  Saints,  the   Seven  Sacraments,  Transubstantiation,  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  Pulsatory.    The  dogmas  which  the 
Armenians  hold  in  common  with  the  Catholic  Church  must  be 
of  high  antiquity,  for  as  early  as  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in 
451,  the  Armenian  Church  possessed  an  organization  of  its  own, 
and  Jealously  guarded  itself  from  foreijj-n  influence."t     This 
learned  writer  also  observes,  and  proves  by  well-known  ex- 
amples, that  the  "  Armenian  Church  not  only  acknowledges 
that  its  founder,  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  received  the 
Armenian  Patriarchate  from  Home,  but  it  has  several  times 
submitted  to  the  Pope,  as  the  centre  of  Unity  and  the  Supreme 
Patriarch."    He  had  reason  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  highest  class  of  Armenian  prelates,  since 
Karses,  the  Patriarch  of  the  separated  Armenians,  gave  him 
the  following  explicit  assurance  with  his  own  lips,  when  he 
met  him  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1843 :  "  On  the  whole  we  are  in 
harmony  with  Rome ;  the  Armenian  Patriarch  usually  sends 
a  notice  to  the  Pope  of  his  elevation  to  the  Patriarchate.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  essential  difference  in  doctrine  between  the  Arme- 
nian and  Latin  Churches ;  indeed,  perfect  agreement  has  been 
repeatedly  attained.    Jealousies  and  disputes  have  been  much 
more  frequent  with  the  Greek  Church."    It  was  impossible  to 
omit  testimony  so  interesting,  though  it  probably  reveals  more 
accurately  the  convictions  and  wishes  of  i^arses  himself  than  of 
the  corr  lipt  and  ignorant  colleagues  whom  he  nominally  governs, 
and  of  whom  Haxthausen  declares  with  regret, "  Avarice,  envy, 
hypocrisy,  and  even  gross  sensuality  are  common  amongst 
them." 

Such  are  the  penalties  of  separation  from  the  Holy  See,  even 

*  OhriaUanity  in  Turkey,  p.  7. 
f  Haxthausen,  ch.  ix.,  p.  818. 
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where  the  apostolic  doctrine  is  nominally  retained.  Oaptaiii 
Wilbrahara  observed  at  Etchmiadzin  itself,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  schism,  and  in  the  cathedral,  the  "  want  of  attention, 
and  even  of  decorum,"  which  was  displayed  by  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  added,  "There  was  none  of  that  apparently  sincere, 
though  perhaps  blind  devotion,  which  I  have  so  often  remarked 
in  Eoman  Catholic  chapels."  "  The  Catholicos,"  he  says,  or 
Patriarch,  "  nominally  presides  over  the  synod,  but  a  Moderator 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Russian  government,  without  whose 
approval  nothing  can  be  done,  which  makes  the  emperor 
virtually  tie  head  of  the  Armenian  Church  throughout  the 
world ;  *  a  fact  of  which  Narses  bitterly  complained  to  Baron 
Von  Haxthausen,  in  these  expressive  words :  "  How  undignified 
is  the  position  of  the  Patriarch !  Every  letter  must  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  Governor-general  of  Caucasia,  and  is  opened 
in  his  office,  where  every  clerk  may  read  it !"  Narses,  a  man 
superior  to  most  of  his  race  and  order,  might  have  reflected,  that 
this  is  the  usual  fate  of  those  who  consent  to  preside  over 
"National"  Churches.t 

Mr.  Walpole  declares,  from  his  own  observation,  that  "  the 
falsehood  ot  the  Armenian  monks  was  dreadful,  as  they  asserted 
that  so  and  so  was  the  belief  of  such  and  such  a  church." 

Dr.  Moritz  Wagner,  also  a  Protestant,  confirms  these  dismal 
statements.  "Gross  ignorance,  stupidity,  covetousness,  and 
immorality,  are  the  predominant  characteristics  of  these  eccle- 
siastics. They  readily  assume  an  external  show  of  virtue  and 
self-denial,  whilst,  in  secret,  they  indulge  freely  in  vice.  Envy 
and  jealousy  reign  supreme  among  them.  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  a  shadow  of  brotherly  or  neighborly  love,  or  of  kindli- 
ness and  courtesy,  in  the  Christian  acceptation  of  those  terms."! 
Tlie  whole  community,  including  the  Patriarch  and  "his  bishops 
and  monks,"  are  described  by  Dr.  Bodenstedt,  who  lived  witli 
them,  as  "  a  society  blunted  for  all  noble  purposes,  and  wasted 
by  unnatural  lusts."§  And  these  are  the  men  who  perpetuate 
the  schism. 

Dr.  Friedrich  Parrot  notices  also  the  moral  corruption  in 

*  Travdi  in  the  Tram-Caueasian  Provinces  of  Russia,  ch.  ix.,  pp.  95-98. 

f  Dr.  D5llinger  observes  in  his  latest  work,  tiiat  all  pa^an  religions  were 
national,  and  tnat  while  it  is  'the  special  glory  of  the  Christian  Church  to  have 
united  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  in  one  family,  the  Sects  have  always  tended 
to  restore  the  pagan  element  of  nationality.  It  was  thus  with  the  Donatists, 
who  speedily  cast  out  the  idea  of  a  universal  communion.  "  The  whole  counw 
of  the  Reformation  century,"  he  adds,  was  in  the  same  fatal  direction,  and 
"we  find  everywhere  the  victorious  (pagan)  principle  of  national  distinct 
churches."  T/ie  Church  and  ths  Churches,  p.  31.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
respects,  Protestantism  was  a  return  towards  Paganism. 

t  Travels  in  Persia,  &c.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  51  (1856). 

§  Z/tfe  in  the  Caucasus  and  the  East,  vol.  i.,  p.  231. 
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which  their  priesthood  is  sunk,  ad  gives  this  explanation  of 
their  profound  and  universal  igiL^.tance.  "  Every  laic,  provided 
only  he  be  chosen  by  the  congregation,  and  have  j)assed  four- 
teen days  in  the  prescribed  fastings  and  ritual  observances  in 
a  church,  may  get  ordination  from  the  bishop,  without  either 
preparation  or  subsequent  education."  He  agrees  with  Colonel 
Drouville,  that  "  their  priests  and  bishops  are  all  as  ignorant 
as  it  is  possible  to  be;  and  notices  the  usual  phenomenon 
in  all  heretical  bodies,  that  they  have  split  into  three  sects. 
"There  is  an  independent  Catholicos  at  Sis,  in  Gicilia,  and 
another,  who  has  maintained  himself  in  this  dignity  for  seven 
hundred  years,  in  the  island  of  Akhthamar,  in  the  lake  of 
Van."* 

Lastly,  Dr.  Wilson  observes — though  he  would  probably  have 
said  nothing  about  it  if  they  would  have  welcomed  his  friends — 
"the  Armenians  partake  in  the  monothelite  as  well  as  the 
monophysite  heresy,"  a  statement  which  is  not  true  of  the 
whole  nation,  especially  in  Western  Asia. 

Such,  by  Protestant  testimony,  are  the  unfortunate  commu- 
nities who  are  paying  the  penalty  of  heresy  and  schism,  and 
whom  the  Church,  with  the  patience  and  zeal  of  a  mother,  has 
resolved  to  restore  to  truth,  charity,  and  obedience.  How  far 
she  has  succeeded  in  this  aim  we  may  now  brieflv  state. 

We  have  already  heard  from  Dr.  Wolif  that  sixtv  thousand 
had  been  reconciled  when  he  visited  them.  Captain  Wilbraham 
admits  that  "  a  considerable  proportion  have  returned  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  from  which  this  nation  seceded,  when,  in  the 
year  491,  they  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don."t  Dr.  rarrot,  though  a  Russian  Imperial  Councillor  of 
State,  allows  that  no  small  portion  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
also  have  attached  themselves  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.":^ 
"  Romanism,"  says  the  Rev.  Justin  Perkins,  of  whom  we  shall 
hear  more  presently,  "is  taking  root  and  extending,"  which  he 
considers  "  the  conversion  of  the  Armenians  from  bad  to  worse." 
"  Very  few  of  the  Nestorians  now  remain,"  he  adds,  "  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Koordish  mountains,  who  have  not  yielded 
to  the  intrigues  and  usurpations  of  Papal  domination."^  This 
gentleman  is  apparently  of  opinion  that  the  operations  of  the 
Americans,  which  shall  be  described  immediately,  involve 
neither  intrigue  nor  usurpation. 

But  the  conversions  effected  by  Catholic  missionaries  have 
not  been  confined  to  Armenia  Proper.     "At  Constantinople," 

*  Journey  to  Ararat,  ch.  iv.,  p.  92 ;  ch.  v.,  pp.  105-110. 

t  Ch.  xxxl.,  p.  852. 

i  P.  110. 

§  Bmdence  en  Persia,  p.  4. 
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says  Mr.  Cnrzon,  "  a  great  ioumber  of  the  higher  and  wealthier 
Armenians  give  their  adherence  to  the  Boman  Catholic  creed." 
Of  the  Chaldean  Catholics,  Dr.  Wilson  observes,  "  They  form, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  great  portion  of  the  Nestorians  west  of  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan."  Bagdad  and  Mosi&l  have  yielded  to 
the  same  beneficent  power.  "Emissaries  from  Rome,"  says 
Mr.  Perkins,  "have  oeen  laboring,  with  a  zeal  and  perse- 
verance worthy  of  a  better  cause,  to  effect  the  conversion  of 
the  entire  Nestorian  Church.  Mrs.  Perkins  received  a  letter 
from  a  pious  English  lady,  who  resides  in  Bagdad,  in  which 
the  writer  says,  "  the  religious  state  of  this  city  is  very  unsatis- 
factory ;  the  Boman  Catholics  carry  the  day  in  every  way.  .  . 
A  large  body  of  bishops  and  priests  are  going  to  Mosm  in  a 
day  or  two,  to  form  a  convention  to  endeavor  to  bring  over  all 
the  Chaldeans  to  the  Papal  faith."  Fortunately,  we  can  trace 
the  results  of  this  expedition ;  for  a  little  later  Mr.  Walpole 
tells  us,  with  an  angry  commentary  hardlv  worthy  of  so  intel- 
ligent a  traveller,  that  of  the  fourteen  Christian  churches  at 
Mos^l  belonging  to  the  different  sects,  several  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  Bouian  Catholics ;  .  .  .  .  whether  by  right  or  other- 
wise,"— how  could  a  few  poor  missionaries  gain  them  except 
by  persuasion il — "the  Catholics  have  gathered  to  themselves 
many  congregations." 

The  expedition  from  Bagdad  was  evidently  successful ;  indeed 
Dr.  Soutngate  was  able  to  report,  with  unfeigned  regret,  that 
"  the  whole  body  of  the  Nestorian  Church  is  now  a  branch  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  with  a  sad  propriety  may  the  Papal 
Nestorians  assume  the  national  name  of  Chaldeans."*  "  The 
Nestorians  who  once  inhabited  the  Mosul  district,"  says  Dr. 
Asahel  Grant,  "have  all  embraced  the  Romish  faith,"f  "The 
whole  Chaldean  nation,"  adds  an  English  traveller,  "may  now 
be  esteemed  Catholics.":}: 

Finally,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Chaldeans,  writing  from  Mosul 
in  1853,  could  already  report  that  thirty-five  thousand  wanderers 
from  that  ration  alone  had  beon  restored  to  the  true  fold, 
and  that  the  "  opposition  of  the  Methodists" — he  means  the 
Anglican  and  other  missionaries — was  the  chief  impediment  to 
the  conversion  of  the  few  who  were  still  in  schism,  but  whose 
imperfect  faith  was  in  .danger  from  contact  with  Protestant 
neology,  as  their  morals  were  from  the  lavish  distribution  of 
Protestant  gold.§  The  mission  of  Protestantism  seems  to  be 
everywhere  the  same.     Its  agents  cannot  make  Christians 

•  Vol.  ii.,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  183. 

{The  Nentorians,  ch.  iii.,  p.  27. 
Patterson,  app.,  p.  401. 
g  Revue  Orientaie  et  Algirienne,  tome  iv.,  p.  857. 
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themselves,  but  they  can  prevent  others  doin^  so.  By  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  as  by  those  of  the  Nile  and  the  Jordan ; 
in  the  cities  of  China,  as  in  the  villages  of  Hindostan  ;  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  as  in  those  of  the  Mediterranean ;  their 
aim  is  to  rend  unity,  to  mar  the  work  which  they  can  neither 
understand  nor  imitate,  to  confirm  the  heathen  in  his  unbe- 
lief and  the  heretic  in  his  corruption ;  and  the  only  triumph 
to  which  they  aspire  is  to  keep  back  a  few,  when  all  around 
are  waking  to  a  new  life  of  truth  and  virtue,  from  sharing  the 
blessings  which,  but  for  their  presence,  would  perhaps  regen- 
erate the  world. 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment,  before  we  conclude  this  part  of 
our  subject,  to  Armenia  Proper.  The  movement  of  Catholic 
regeneration  of  which  Western  Asia  is  now  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  theatres,  has  at  last  penetrated  to  the  very  heart 
and  centre  of  the  Armenian  schism.  Rumors  had  reached 
Europe  towards  the  close  of  1859  of  extraordinary  and  almost 
unprecedented  conversions  in  the  regions  which  surround 
Etchmiadzin.  An  Armenian  gentleman,  who  arrived  in  Eng- 
land in  the  month  of  September  of  that  year,  brought 
intelligence  of  the  almost  simultaneous  conversion  of  ten 
thousand  Armenians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Erzeroum.  Ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  proper  authorities  for  authentic 
information  with  respect  to  so  remarkable  an  event,  and 
through  the  intervention  of  a  venerable  prelate  a  letter  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Catholic  Armenian  Primate,  dated 
Constantinople,  October  26,  1859,  which  contains  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

"  I  willingly  communicate  to  you  the  details  of  the  conver- 
sions which  take  place  almost  every  week  from  the  schismati- 
cal  Armenian  Church  to  the  centre  of  unity  in  these  latter 
times,  and  especially  during  the  last  two  years,  in  which  so 
great  a  religious  movement  has  been  manifested  in  various 
parts  of  Asia,  that  it  might  more  fitly  be  called  a  religious 
revolution — che  potrei  meglio  intiiolare  una  rivoluzione  reli- 
giosa.  In  Karput  and  Arabghir,  cities  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Erzeroum,  more  thin  five  hundred  families  with  some  of 
their  priests  have  been  converted  to  Catholicism.  In  Tadem, 
Sartorici,  and  Garmir,  regions  adjacent  to  Karput,  about  one 
hundred  families.  In  Malatia  and  Adjaman,  also  contiguous 
districts,  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  with  their  priest.  Last 
week  I  received  letters  from  Palo,  also  in  the  territory  of 
Karput,  and  containing  more  than  two  hundred  villages,  which 
inform  me  that  fifty  families  have  expressed  their  desire  to  be 
admitted  to  Catholic  unity.  In  Marasci,  near  Diarbeker,  more 
than  six  hundred  families,  with  some  of  their  clergy,  have 
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become  Catholics,  and  other  families  in  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts. At  Rodosto,  near  Adrianople,  and  again  at  Bandyrma, 
in  the  diocese  of  Byrsa  in  Bithynia,  seventy  families,  besides 
others  similarly  disposed,  have  addressed  petitions  to  me  to 
be  received  into  Catholic  unity."  The  illustrious  prelate  does 
not  state  the  exact  numerical  total  of  the  converts,  which  was 
probably  unknown  to  him ;  but  as  they  amount  already  to 
about  fifteen  hnndredfamilies,  besides  others  similarly  disposed, 
we  may  easily  form  an  approximate  estimate.  But  even  this  is 
not  all,  for  the  Archbishop  immediately  adds :  "  I  omit  to  speak 
'.  of  other  districts  in  the  like  condition,  and  especially  of  one 
vast  province,  with  respect  to  which  I  am  also  conducting  ne- 
gotiations, in  favor  of  more  than  ten  thousand  families. ^^ 

Such  is  the  work  of  God,  in  these  last  times,  among  the 
schisniatical  communities  of  the  East.  Worn  out  by  the 
exactions  of  simoniacal  priests  and  bishops,  scandalized  by  the 
ignorance  and  immorality  of  their  fallen  pastors,  conversant  in 
many  cases  with  the  superior  virtue  and  dignity  of  their  country- 
men who  have  been  reconciled  to  the  Cnurch,  and  above  all 
touched  by  the  compassionate  grace  of  God,  and  the  purity, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  apostles  whom  He  has  sent 
amongst  them, — they  begin,  in  this  eleventh  hour  of  their  his- 
tory, to  turn  wistful  eyes  towards  the  source  of  unity  and 
peace,  and  to  marvel  that  they  have  so  long  despised  the  bless- 
ings which  they  knew  not  to  be  within  their  reach. 

It  only  remains  to  show, — once  more  by  Protestant  testimony, 
— that  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  Church,  they  begin  to  acquire 
the  freedom,  virtue,  and  enlightenment  to  which  they  had  so 
long  been  strangers.  This  also,  thanks  to  the  copiousness  and 
exuberance  of  Protestant  literature,  we  shall  be  able  to  prove. 
"The  Roman  Catholics,"  said  an  Anglican  clergyman  some 
years  ago,  "  have  compassed  sea  and  land,  have  made  and  still 
retain  proselytes  to  the  Papal  Supremacy  from  every  Christian 
community  and  nation,  Abyssinia  excepted."  If  Mr.  Jowett 
had  written  a  little  later,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  omit 
the  exception.  Other  writers,  wiio  share  Mr.  Jowett's  prej  ndices, 
will  now  tell  us,  in  language  more  emphatic  than  could  be  ex- 
pected from  such  witnesses,  though  far  below  the  truth,  what 
influence  these  conversions  have  produced  upon  the  life  and 
character  of  their  fortunate  subjects. 

J^et  us  begin  with  the  Greeks.  Of  the  converts  from  this 
nation  we  have  been  told,  by  men  who  can  hardly  speak 
with  composure  of  the  Catholic  Church,  such  truths  as  the 
following :  "  They  are,"  says  Dr.  Wilson,  in  words  already 
quoted,  "amongst  the  most  liberal  and  intelligent  native 
Christians  in  the  East."    They  exhibit,  since  their  conversion, 
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says  Dr.  Robinson  more  cautiously,  "a  certain  elevation." 
"Their  intercourse  with  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,"  adds 
Dr.  Durbin,  "  tends  to  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  civilization." 
And  these  are  all  vehement  Protestants. 

Of  the  Armenian  converts,  equally  hostile  witnesses  give 
exactly  the  same  account,  thougn  we  may  be  sure  they  speak 
with  reluctance  and  constraint.  "Like  the  Christians  in  other 
parts  of  Tuikey,"  says  Messre.  Smith  and  Dwight,  eager  parti- 
sans of  Protestant  missions,  "  they  who  have  embraced  the  faith 
of  Rome  are  more  respectable  for  wealth  and  intelligence  than 
their  countrymen."  They  add,  that  "  most  of  the  native  Chris- 
tians employed  by  Protestants  in  the  Levant  are  of  the  Romish 
persuasion," — a  fact  which  they  consider  discreditable  to  the 
officials,  merchants,  and  othere,  who  employ  them  solely  on 
account  of  their  superior  trustworthiness,  because  it  encourages 
"  the  Pope's  anti-Christian  power."* 

"  The  Catholic  Armenians,"  says  Captain  Wilbraham,  "  are 
generally  superior  in  education  and  intelligence  to  their  coun- 
trymen,"— which  this  gentleman  attributes,  "  in  some  measure, 
to  the  circulation  of  knowledge  occasioned  by  the  literary  la- 
bors of  the  Catholic  Armenian  convent  in  Venice."t  In  other 
words,  they  are  brought  by  their  convereion  into  contact  with 
Catholic  intelligence  and  learning. 

"The  Roman  Catholic  branch  of  the  Armenian  Church," 
says  Mr.  Curzon,  "  has  done  much  more  for  literature  and 
civilization  than  the  original  body."  Of  the  converts  he  says, 
"  Their  minds  are  more  enlarged,  they  are  less  Oriental  in  their 
ideas,"  &c. ;:{;  an  emphatic  testimony,  by  a  capable  witness,  to 
the  civilizing  influence  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Mr.  Curzon 
also  observes,  that  "the  Armenian  monks  at  Venice  printed 
the  Armenian  Bible  in  1805 ;  and  entirely  by  their  energy,  the 
small  spark  which  alone  glimmered  in  the  darkness  of  Arme- 
nian ignorance  in  the  East  has  gradually  increased  its  light." 
"The  Mechitarists,"  says  Haxthausen,  "  have  printed  Armenian 
translations  from  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  in  every 
department  of  literature." 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,"  says  Dr.  Joseph  Wolff  in  his  latest 
publication,  "and  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that  ....  the 
native  Christians  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  general,  where 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  not  penetrated,  are  ignorant, 
rude,  and  uncouth,  like  buffaloes  I  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries have  carried  everywhere  the  light  of  civilization."§ 

*  Missionary  Researches  in  Armenia,  Letter  i.,  p,  20. 

+  Ch,  xxxi.,  353. 

}  Armenia  and  Erzeroum.  ch.  Jtv.,  p.  230. 

§  Travels  and  Adventures  of  Dr.  Wolff,  ch,  xv.,  p.  274, 
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Of  the  Syrians^  even  Dr.  Sonthgate  notices  the  pregnant 
fact,  that  "  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  all  been 
themselves  converted  indimduaUi/y"  and  that  "  they  are  zeal- 
ously and  intelligently  attached  to  their  new  faith."* 

Of  the  Chaldeans,  we  have  heard  that  they  have  become  a 
Catholic  nation ;  and  of  the  Ifaronites,  who  owe  all  the  "  de- 
served superiority"  which  even  Protestants  recognize  in  them 
to  the  innuence  of  their  religion,  we  need  say  nothing  more 
than  has  been  already  related  by  English  and  American 
writers. 

Of  the  converted  Jacobites^  Mr.  Badger  confesses,  in  spite  of 
that  uneasy  dislike  and  jealousy  of  the  Catholic  Church  which 
is  now  perhaps  more  intense  in  Anglicans  than  in  any  other 
class,  "  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  they  are  decidedly  sv^p&rior, 
in  many  respects,  to  their  Jacobite  brethren."f 

Lastly,  the  eventual  triumph  of  the  Faith  in  all  the  long 
separated  communities  of  the  East  appears  so  certain  to  a 
German  philosopher  who  had  watched,  with  cold  but  intelli- 

fent  impartiality,  its  irresistible  progress,  that  he  docs  not 
esitate  to  announce  in  these  emphatic  terms  the  inevitable 
issue :  "  There  is  no  dmibt  that  the  theology  of  the  West  will  in 
time  penetrate  the  Eastern  Church,  with  aU  its  divisions,  Greek, 
Armenian,  Nestorian,  and  Coptic.":): 

And  now  we  have  heard  enough  of  Catholic  missions  in  the 
Levant,  Syria,  and  Armenia,  of  their  uninterrupted  success,  and 
of  the  character  both  of  the  missionaries  and  their  disciples. 
The  history  exactly  agrees  with  what  we  have  heard  in  every 
other  land.  On  one  side  we  have  found  God  and  his  gifts,  on 
the  other  only  man  and  his  frailties.  The  few  Protestant  con- 
verts, attracted  only  by  oifers  of  payment,  and  spurning  the 
hand  from  which  they  receive  it,  are,  as  Dr.  Southgate  admits, 
"infidels  and  radicals;"  or,  as  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Patterson, 
and  others  report,  notorious  for  '*  scandalous  irregularities  and 
excesses — either  worthless  persons,  or  skeptics  and  infidels;" 
while  even  a  Protestant  minister  not  only  confesses  the  uni- 
versal failure  of  his  co-religionists  in  Syria,  but  candidly  asks, 
"  Are  we  ever  likely  to  succeed  any  better  ?"  Such  is  one  more 
example  of  the  momentous  contrast  which  has  not  hithevio 
been  revealed  to  the  world,  because  neither  genius  nor  learning 
could  have  anticipated,  much  less  dispensed  with,  the  facts 
which  living  writers  have  collected  for  our  instruction. 
And  what  explanation  do  Protestants  offer,  in  this  case,  of  the 


*  JSTarrative,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxili.,  p.  284. 

f  Vol.  i..p.  63. 

\  Trans-Uaucatia,  by  Baron  Von  Haxthaumon,  ch.  iii.,  p.  07. 
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success  of  Catholic  missions  aTid  the  faihire  of  tlieik*  own  ?  In 
China,  they  assure  us  that,  *'  in  becoming  Papists,"  and  subse- 
quently martyre,  "  they  give  up  nothing."*  In  India,  "  Popery 
is  better  adapted"  to  the  illogical  Hindoo.  In  Ceylon,  and  in 
other  lands,  it  is  "  ceremonial"  which  accounts  for  the  contrast. 
And  what  is  it  in  Syria?  In  this  province,  the  explanation  is 
still  more  unexpected,  and  the  very  hypotherif  which  unites  in 
itself  the  largest  measure  of  extravagance  auvl  impossibility  is 
precisely  that  which  has  been  selected  for  the  occasion.  Who 
would  nave  anticipated  that,  in  the  land  of  the  Moslem, 
"  where,"  as  Mr.  Walpole  observes,  "  the  Christian  exists  only 
on  sufferance,"  it  is  by  "  cruelty  and  violence"  that  a  few 
Lazarists,  Franciscans,  and  Sisters  of  Charity  win  their  way  ? 
"  Romish  tyranny,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fremantle,  for  the  special 
instruction  of  the  Anglican  Church,  "  has  been  insulting  and 
persecuting^  and  assisting  the  Mahommedans  to  oppress  the 
fallen  churches."  And  this  account,  which  would  be  received 
with  a  shout  of  laughter  by  a  Druse  or  a  Mussulman  audience, 
is  repeated  by  other  English  writers,  with  various  moditications, 
as  the  true  history  of  Catholic  victories  in  Syria. 

Yet  as  late  as  1845,  we  find  a  competent  authority  making 
this  declaration,  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  Europe  :  "  I  know 
for  a  positive  fact,  that  at  this  moment  all  classes,  sects,  and 
denominations,  are  crying  aloud  for  European  protection."t 
Fourteen  years  later,  Mr.  Wingiield  still  reports,  that  "  the 
assassination  of  Christians,  even  of  the  richer  class,  is  unhappily 
of  no  very  rare  occurrence.":}:  Mr.  Warrington  Smyth  relates, 
about  the  same  time,  that  he  himself  saw  a  new  church  in 
Bulgaria  wantonly  destroyed,  "  crushing  in  an  hour  the  hopes 
of  years. "§  "l^ever,"  adds  a  Protestant  minister  in  1862, 
"were  the  Christians  throughout  Turkey  exposed  to  more 
atrocious  cruelty  than  at  the  present  day,  when  the  Mahometan 
power  is  kept  alive  merely  by  the  mutual  distrust  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe."|  "  The  various  Christian  sects  who  occupy 
the  plains  of  Syria,"  says  Colonel  Churchill, "  live  in  perpetual 
dread  of  some  outbreak  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism.  1^  How 
reasonable  that  dread  was,  the  dismal  tragedy  of  1860  once 
more  proved.  Even  the  Maronites,  whose  numbers  and  valor, 
as  well  as  their  geographical  position,  appeared  to  give  them 


*  T?te  Land  of  Sinim,  ch.  iv.,  p.  182. 

^  Memoir  on  Syria,  by  Charles  Fiott  Barker,  formerly  Secretary  to  Mr.  Consul- 
general  Barker,  p.  50. 

t  A  Tour  in  Dalmatia,  &c.,  by  W.  P.  Wingfield,  M.A.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  168. 
■■  %A  Year  with  the  Turks,  ch.  ix.,  p.  289. 

iServia  and  ths  Sercian«,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Denton,  M.A.,  ch.  L,  p.  15. 

ll  Mount  Lebanon,  vol.  ill.,  ch.  xxvii.,  p.  887. 
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an  exceptional  security,  fell,  betrayed  and  ensnared,  in  that 
cmel  conspiracy  of  Druse,  and  Turk,  and  Metuali ;  and  were 
at  all  times  so  exposed,  in  spite  of  the  nominal  protectorate  of 
France,  whose  generous  designs  were  thwarted  by  the  policy  ot 
a  jealous  and  non-Catholic  nation,  that  as  one  of  their  bishop* 
observed  to  Mr.  David,  "  Dieu  seul  eat  hon  pour  la  Syrie.^^  In 
Antioch  itself,  though  it  is,  as  Mr.  Paton  remarks,  ''nominally 
the  metropolis  of  the  orthodox  Greeks,"  "  the  Moslems  are  ho 
fanatical,  that  they  do  not  allow  the  Christians  to  have  a  church 
in  the  town."*  And  it  is  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  this,  in 
which  the  Catholics  exist,  like  the  sectaries,  "  only  on  sutfer- 
ance,"  and  in  daily  peril  of  destruction,  that  helpless  missionarict 
and  religions  women,  who  attract  tens  of  thousands  by  the 
sweet  odor  of  their  virtues,  from  all  ranks  and  sects,  are  said 
to  do  so  by  "  insults  and  tyranny,"  and  by  "  persecuting  the 
fallen  churches  1"  Such  is  the  Protestant  explanation  of  their 
success,  and  it  is,  as  usual,  an  Anglican  clergyman  who  sug- 
gests it. 

PROTESTANT  MISSIONS. 

Before  we  close  this  chapter,  let  us  add  a  few  words,  in  further 
illustration  of  the  contrast,  on  Protestant  missions  in  Armenia. 
Hitherto  we  have  encountered  grave  and  earnest  men,  lit 
preachers  of  the  evangelical  truths  of  which  their  own  apos- 
tolic lives  were  the  most  impressive  illustration ;  having  the 
counsels  of  Holy  Writ  in  their  hearts  rather  than  on  their 
tongues,  and  still  more  eloquent  by  example  than  in  speech. 
Hence  their  peaceful  triumphs,  hence  their  acceptance  among 
all  thi  oriental  races.  We  have  now,  in  conclusion,  to  notice 
briefly  a  class  of  men  towards  whom  we  need  not  afi'ect  an 
esteem  which  even  their  co-religionists  have  refused  :  men  to 
whom  Holy  Scripture  appears  to  be  every  thing  except  a  teacher ; 
men  whose  months  are  full  of  imprecations  against  the  pure 
and  the  just,  while  they  do  not  even  attempt  to  imitate  their 
least  nieiits ;  whose  whole  life  is  one  unbroken  course  of 
littleness  and  self-indulgence,  united  with  irrational  contempt 
for  tiie  manly  virtues  which  they  hate  without  understanding ; 
whose  mission  seems  to  consist  in  marring  the  Unity  for  which 
Jesus  prayed,  and  in  beguiling  others  ta  reject  the  blessings 
which  tliey  have  forfeited  themselves ;  and  whose  own  friends 
confess,  with  one  voice,  that  the  few  hearers  whom  they  entice 
are  only  ten  times  more  immoral  and  unbelieving  than  thoy 
were  before. 

The  principal  historian  of  Protestant  missions  in  Armenia  is 

*  Modem  Syriana,  ch.  ziz.,  p.  230. 
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the  Rev.  Justin  Perkins.    Let  ns  hear  his  account  of  himself 
and  his  work. 

Mr.  Perkins  quotes  the  following  passage  from  the  "  Instruc- 
tions" to  tlie  American  missionaries  by  tlie  society  which  em- 
ployed tliem :  "  You  are  not  sent  among  these  Churches  to 
proselyte.  Let  the  Armenian  remain  an  Armenian,  if  he 
will;  the  Greek  a  Greek,  and  the  Nestorian  a  Nestorian." 
"  The  object  of  the  American  missions  to  Syria,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Levant,"  says  Dr.  Robinson,  "is  not  to  draw  off  members 
of  the  Oriental  Churches  to  Protestantism."  Such  was  perhaps 
the  original  programme,  and  for  a  time  caution  restrained  the 
American  agents.  They  offered  only  secular  education,  the  use 
of  books,  medical  treatment,  and  other  harmless  boons.  When 
they  thought  their  position  assured,  they  assumed  their  real 
character,  and  boasted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  very  operations 
which  their  nominal  instructions  forbade  them  to  attempt. 

They  even  claimed  to  have  the  field  all  to  themselves,  and 
warmly  resented  the  intrusion  of  other  Protestant  sects,  and 
especially  of  Anglicans.    The  report  of  the  American  Board  for 
1841  protests  energetically  against  the  English  for  entering  into 
communication  with  the  Nestorians,  because  such  a  proceeding 
may "  tend   to   awaken    the    thought  among  the  Nestorian 
ecclesiastics  that  there  are  rival  Protestant  sects  and  interests, 
upon  which  they  may  practice  for  the  private  gratiiication  of 
avaricious  desires."    As  a  financial  precaution,  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  price  of  converts  by  havmg  only  one  bidder,  there 
was  much  wisdom  in  this  view ;  but  the  Anglicans  answered, 
by  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Badger,  an  Episcopalian  minister,  that  the 
prudent  suggestion  \vas  "as  presumptuous  as  it  is  ludicrous." 
Mr.  Badger  even  observed  that  his  American  rivals  "  seemed  to 
lay  claim  to  inspiration,  and  decided  what  was  truth  and  what 
was  error  with  the  assurance  of  apostles."    Meanwhile,  the  Nes- 
torians looked  on,  and  began  to  entertain  "  avaricious  desires." 
We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Badger  was  no  less  indignant  with 
the  Catholic  missionaries  for  their  endeavor  to  draw  tlie  Nes- 
torians out  of  the  pit  of  heresy,  ignorance,  and  corruption, 
which  even  Protestant  writers  of  Uie  most  advanced  school 
have  described  to  us.    This  Anglican  clergyman,  attracted  by 
their  sounding  titles,  and  rejoicing  in  their  separation  from 
unity,  evidently  thought  them  a  far  more  privileged  class  than 
either  Catholics  or  Protestants.    It  is  true  they  deny  the  Incar- 
nation, but  they  are  outside  the  Church,  and  were  therefore 
welcome  allies  for  Mr.  Badger.     "  The  Nestorian  Church,"  he 
says,  ''abounds  in  noble  gilts  and  rightful  titles  1"* 

*  The  N«H<yrkmt,  &c,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xlvi.,  p.  351. 
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There  was  a  time  when  even  the  most  advanced  Protestants, 
while  Catholic  traditions  still  lingered  faintly  amongst  them, 
professed  to  reverence  the  Council  of  Ephesns,  and  to  anathe- 
matize the  Nestorian  heresy.  Now,  it  seems,  they  anathema- 
tize nothing;  and  in  this  new  Pyrrhonism  they  see  only  a  sign 
of  their  own  progress  and  improvement.  Geneva  itself  once 
taught  its  stuoents  to  say,  "  I  cu>hor  all  the  heresies  which  were 
condemned  by  the  first  Council  of  Nice,  the  first  ofEphesuf^^ 
and  that  of  Chaleedon.''''*  "  We  detest  all  sects  and  heresies, ' 
said  the  French  Protestant  communities,  at  what  they  called 
**the  Synod  of  Paris,"  in  1559,  condemned  by  the  same  Conn- 
cils.f  At  thepresent  day,  even  Anglican  clergymen,  especially 
those  of  the  High  Church  school,  celebrate  the  "  noble  gifts 
and  rightful  titles"  of  Nestorianism  I  The  Rev.  Webb  Lo  Bas 
calls  tne  title  6e9t6ko^  a  blasphemy  ,":|:  though  even  La  Croze 
was  ashamed  to  say  less  than  that  "  the  title  has  nothing  con- 
trary to  sound  theology  ;"§  and  the  celebrated  Calvinist  Bal- 
dsBus  flatly  asserted,  that  the  Nestorians  "teach  points  con- 
trary to  salvationy\  But  an  Anglican  cla'gyman,  when  he 
once  begins  to  speak  against  the  Catholic  faith,  is  pretty 
sure  to  surpass  both  Calvinists  and  Lutherans.  The  Her. 
Dr.  Kerr,  also  an  Anglican,  called  the  monophysites  of  Mala- 
bar "  a  precious  remnant  of  a  pure  and  valuable  people."^ 
Dr.  Southgate,  a  Protestant  bishop,  speaks  of  the  Nestorian 
heresy,  if  such  it  must  he  reputed"**  implying  that  the  Fathers 
of  Ephesus  were  the  real  heretics.  The  Rev.  Henry  Townly 
considers  the  principal  tenet  of  Nestorianism  "  a  point  of 
ortho<loxy  on  which  we  are  agreed."tt  Mr.  Layard  says  of 
the  Chaldean  Nestorians,  "  there  are  no  sects  in  the  East,  and 
few  in  the  West,  who  can  boast  of  such  purity  in  their  faith,"*:}: 
and  Mr.  Walpole  adds  of  the  same  class,  that  they  are  "  pure 
and  untaiutea,  professing  nearly  as  we  profess. "§§  Lastly,  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  after  enumerating  the  distinctive  tenets  anatliema- 
tized  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  confidently  asks,  "  In  all  this 
where  is  there  any  heresy  ?"|||  Evidently  Mr.  Badger  is  not 
alone  in  his  admiration  of  the  Nestorians,  an  admiration  which, 
however,  he  would  perhaps  have  concealed,  if  he  had  read  tlie 

*  Kuchat,  Biatoire  de  la  Biformation  de  la  Suisse,  tome  vii.,  p.  291. 
f  Quick's  Hietorg  of  the  Reformed  Ohurehes  in  France,  vol.  1.,  p.  7  (169i; 
t  Life  of  Bishop  Middleton,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  319. 
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littotre  du  Ohrittianisme  des  Indes,  tome  i.,  lirre  i.,  p.  16. 
Ap.  Churchill,  voi  iii.,  p.  576. 

T  Report  on  the  Stat  i  of  the  Okristians  of  CotMn  and  Travaneore,  p.  8. 
"  Narrative,  vol.  it.  .-h.  xix.,  p.  224. 
tt  Answer  to  the  AJtbi  Ihibois,  p.  230. 
XX  Nimveh  and  its  Bc-i.aln-\  vol. ! ,  p.  268 
^^  Tim  AnsayrU,  voi.  -'A.,  ch.  i..  o.  10. 
11  Travels  in  Asia  Miner,  voV  ii.,  c\  xli.  ^j.  272. 
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hiitorlnn  Ev«grin»«,  who  relates  that  the  founder  of  their 
religion,  the  herr  -ch  NeBtorinB,  was  not  only  anatliernitized 
hj  an  Q5cnmoni(!Bl  Council,  but  that  he  died,  like  Herod,  by 
the  j<;dp;mont  of  God.  his  tongne  being  gmiwed  hy  worms.* 

Tx)>  M  loftvu  Mr,  T?ad;.'or  to  ni'oninpany  Mi  Perkins  and  his 
American  colleagues.  Here  is  a  description,  by  Dr.  Asahel 
Grant,  of  th«  country  which  they  selected  for  their  residence. 
"A  plnin  of  oxnberant  fertility  is  inclo«ed  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  lake,  comprising  an  area  of  about  five  hundred 
square  miles,  and  bearing  upon  its  bosom  no  less  than  three 
hundred  hamlets  and  villages.  It  is  clothed  with  luxuriant 
verdure,  fruitful  *!  I1-,  t  urdens  and  vineyards,  and  irrigated  by 
considerabld  utreprng  oi  |)ure  water  from  the  adjacent  mountains. 
Tlie  landwcatnj  i»  one  of  the  most  lovely  in  the  East."  Some 
writers  have  itiggjrsted  that  it  was  the  site  of  the  terrestrial 
paradih}. 

Here  the  Americans  established  their  dwelling,  and  here 
commenctid  the  operations  which  Mr.  Perkins  has  described. 
A  few  extract!  from  his  narrative,  supplemented  by  other 
witnesses,  will  explain  their  nature,  and  the  character  of  the 
missionaries. 

TluiV  hear  that  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  at  Julamerk  is  about 
to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith.  In  a  few  hours  a  messenger  is 
bearing  across  the  plain  an  urgent  remonstrance,  in  which  they 
sddrGBS  to  him,  amongst  other  inquiries,  this  question:  "Is 
tliere  Paul,  or  Peter,  or  the  Pope  at  Rome,  crncitied  for  us  ?"t 
It  does  not  appear  how  far  he  was  aifected  by  this  interrogation. 

Mr.  Perkins  professes  much  disdain  for  his  Ncstorian  friends. 
*'They  are  very  degraded,"  he  says,  and  their  religion  is  "a 
revolting  form  of  Christianity."  On  the  other  hand,  they 
feasted  with  him,  and  jested  with  him,  and  by  his  advice  took 
wives  and  begat  children ;  and,  above  all,  they  accepted  his- 
Bibles  and  tracts,  which,  as  he  observes,  "gives  us  a  glorious 
field  of  common  ground." 

Here  are  some  examples  of  hi3  dealings  with  the  Nestorian 
bishops  who  became  his  pensioners.  Of  one  of  them,  he  says, 
♦'  Under  the  indunnce  of  the  iiiission,  he  has  got  so  much  the 
better  »'f  ^vls  canonical  scruples  on  the  virtue  of  episcopal  celi- 
bacy, that  he  has  married  a  young  wife,  and  is  rearing  a  fam- 
ily.*' Mr.  Perkins  was  much  encouraged  by  this  easy  triumph, 
and  his  cotnpaniong  resolved  to  rival  his  success.  "The 
American  missionaries,  MeMsrs.  Goodell  and  Bird,"  sa^s  Dr. 
Wolff,  "  have  succeeded  in  cimverting  two  Armenian  bishops? 
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from  the  established  Armenian  symbols  and  ancient  liturgy  to 
the  vague  and  uncertain  creed  of  the  Congregation  all  sts  of 
America ;  from  their  attachment  to  their  Patriarch  of  Etchmi- 
adzin  to  the  half  neological  writings  of  Professor  Moses  Sfuart, 
of  Andover."*  He  adds  that  they  did  this  "  merely  for  the 
sake  of  a  wife,"  that  both  of  them  married  immediately,  and 
that  in  order  to  quiet  the  troubled  conscience  of  their  wives, 
they  frequently  expounded  to  them  "  1  Tim.  iii.  2," — with  the 
interpretation  which  their  American  friends  had  suggested. 

And  when  they  have  pulled  down  these  unfortunate  men  to 
their  own  level,  they  call  it  "  bringing  them  under  Zion's 
king ;"  and  having  collected  together  a  few  such  as  these,  by 
exciting  lust,  or  avarice,  or  both, — having  sapped  all  faith  and 
religion  in  them,  and  taught  them  to  sing  their  shame  in  texts 
of  Scripture,— they  call  them  "God's  infant  Church  l"t  "  Woe 
to  you,"  said  our  Lord  to  such  as  these,  "  because  you  shut  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  against  men,  for  you  yourselves  do  not  enter 

in,  and  those  that  are  going  in  you  suffer  not  to  enter For 

this  you  shall  receive  the  greater  judgment.  Woe  to  you,  be- 
cause you  go  round  about  the  sea  and  the  land  to  make  one 
proselyte,  and  when  he  is  made,  you  make  him  the  child  of 
hell  twofold  more  than  yourselves.":]: 

Mr.  Perkins  took  Mar  Yohannan,  an  ex-Nestorian  bishop,  to 
the  United  States, — ;just  as  Tzatzoe  and  Africaner  were  con- 
veyed to  England, — and  when  he  arrived  there,  the  Episco- 
palian Protestants  claimed  him  as  an  ally.  "  You  belong  to 
ifs,"  they  said,  in  a  formal  address,  and  they  protested  against 
the  indecency  of  his  herding  with  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
Anabaptists,  and  other  children  of  the  "Reformation,"  from 
which  they  derived  their  own  origin.  Under  the  tuition  of  his 
American  guides,  this  poor  man,  once  a  bishop,  made  the  fol- 
lowing official  reply :  "  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  you  say,  You 
belong  to  us ;  I  have  not  come  here  to  make  difference  among 
Christian^."  And  then  he  expounded  his  new  ecclesiastical 
views :  "  I  love  Episcopalians,  and  Congregationalists,  and 
Presbyterians,  and  Diitclimen,  and  Methodists,  and  Baptists. 
.  .  .  .  There  is  no  difference  in  them  with  me."§ 

Such  was  the  general  result  of  the  influence  of  Mr.  Perkins. 
What  the  complexion  of  his  theology  was,  we  may  infer  from 
the  followirig  facts.  Of  Nestorius,  and  his  denial  of  the  OeoToiiog, 
he  says,  'Protestant  Christians  would  certainly  never  have 
thought  the  worse  of  him  ;"  and  then,  forgetting  the  description 


*  Journal,  ^)p.  148-9 

+  Chnstianity  in  Turkey,  ch.  v.,  p.  130. 

I  Matt,  xxiii.,  15. 

§  Bmdence  in  Persia,,  p.  367. 
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whicli  he  had  himself  given  elsewhere,  of  "  the  revolting  form 
of  Christianity"  professed  by  Nestorians,  he  exclaims,  "Their 
belief  is  orthodox  and  scriptural !"  With  respect  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  Baptism,  he  derides  the  oriental  Christians  because 
they  "  appeared  to  suppose  that  this  rite  possessed  some  mys- 
terious charm  that  involved  the  agency  or  the  Holy  Spirit.-'* 
Such  are  the  .teachers  whom  America  sends  to  promote  the 
fortunes  of  Protestantism  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Perkins  would  perhaps  have  remained  in  Armenia  till 
the  present  hour,  but  tne  care  of  his  wife  and  family,  as  usual, 
put  an  end  to  his  labors.  Armenia  was  a  pleasant  residence, 
bnt  did  not  offer  any  career  to  his  offspring.  "  The  children  of 
missionaries,"  he  says,  "  should  be  to  the  Churches  objects  of 
deep  interest,  as  well  as  of  tender  sympathy ;"  and  for  this 
reason,  because  the  promise  of  our  Lord  to  all  who  should  leave 
"father  or  mother,  or  wife  or  children,  for  His  sake,"  applies  in 
a  special  manner  "  to  the  children  of  His  missionary  servai  ts  !"t 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Divine  promise  of  special  bene- 
diction to  all  who  abandon  these  worldly  ties  means,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Perkins,  that "  they  shall  have  a  double  blessing 
who  retain  them."  Finally,  "  Mrs.  Perkins'  health"  suggested 
a  return  to  America ;  and  as  he  seems  to  have  suspected  that 
his  retirement  from  Armenia  might  possibly  suggest  malevolent 
interpretations,  he  complains  apologetically,  and  by  way  of  pre- 
caution, that  "  there  is  a  sensitiveness  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity on  the  subject  of  the  return  of  missionaries."  It  is 
probable,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Mr.  Perkins,  that  this  sensi- 
tiveness will  continue. 

Perhaps  we  have  now  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  American  missionaries ;  but  here  is  one  more,  and  it  shall 
be  the  last  illustration.  In  a  series  of  volumes,  bearing  a  grave 
title,  and  recommended  to  public  attention  by  one  of  the  scien- 
tific societies  of  America,  the  reader  will  encounter  the  follow- 
ing passage.  "  K.  is  on  her  prancing  pony  ;  Mrs.  T.  is  on  the 
lank,  thin-chested,  but  deep-chested  mountain  horse ;  Mr.  T. 
hiis  mounted  kicking  Sada ;  and  I'm  aloft  on  tibn-devonring 
Mahjub."  This  is  not,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  a  sport- 
ive account  of  a  pic-nic  party,  addressed  by  some  Syrian  As- 
pasia  to  a  sympathizing  friend,  but  the  official  narrative  of  "  a 
missiona,y  iour^^^  extracted  from  '■'■  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  Mount 
Lebanon^  by  a  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  in  Syria," 
and  solemnly  read  before  the  American  Oriental  Society  \X 


*  P.  247. 
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Here  we  might  have  terminated  our  notice  of  Protestant 
missions  in  Armenia,  but  that  Providence  has  provided  a  witnesa 
to  their  real  character  and  results  whose  remarkable  evidence  it 
would  be  wasteful  to  neglect.  In  every  country  we  have  found 
Protestant  writers  to  tell  us,  from  personal  observation,  what 
the  emissaries  of  England  and  America  are  really  doing  among 
the  heathen,  and  what  are  their  relations  with  other  sects. 
Armenia  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  If  there  is  a  country 
in  the  world  in  which  the  agents  of  Protestantism  have  been 
more  boastful  and  self-complacent  than  in  any  other,  it  is  the 
province  in  which  we  are  now  going  to  resume  their  operations. 
Catholic  travellers  could  have  told  us  how  fruitless,  except  in 
corruption  and  unbelief,  those  operations  have  been — but  we 
have  resolved  not  to  hear  Catholics  on  this  point.  It  is  from 
Protestants  alone  that  we  can  receive  such  facts,  since  only  by 
their  unsuspicious  evidence  could  ^hey  be  adequately  proved. 

Dr.  Moritz  "Wagner,  who  seems  to  profess  some  form  or 
modification  of  Anglicanism,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  and 
constant  guest  of  Mr.  Perkins  and  his  colleagues,  who  warmly 
professes  "  esteem  and  love"  for  his  hosts,  and  considers  "  their 
devotion  entitled  to  all  praise,"  is  exactly  the  witness  whom 
we  should  desire  to  interrogate.  Fortunately  that  intelligent 
naturalist  has  anticipated  our  wish,  and  here  is  his  account  of 
the  Protestant  missionaries  and  of  their  work  in  the  fertile 
plains  of  Armenia. 

Let  us  hear  first  what  he  relates  of  the  manner  of  life  of  his 
opulent  hosts.  "  The  institution  at  Urmia,"  he  says,  "  costs 
the  North  American  missionary  societies  about  fifty  thousand 
dollars  annually;''^  and  he  will  tell  us  immediately  how  that 
substantial  revenue  is  spent.  A  writer  o^  his  own  nation,  also 
a  guest  at  Urmia,  had  already  informed  the  world  that 
the  mansion  of  the  missionaries  "  is  furnished  with  so  many 
conveniences  and  comforts,  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
were  not  under  the  roof  of  simple  followers  of  Christ  and 
teachers  of  the  Gospel,  but  in  that  of  some  wealthy  private 
gentleman.  Here  were  four  ladies,  a  whole  troop  of  children, 
4&;c  "*  Dr.  Wagner  modestly  laments  that  he  has  not  sufficient 
pov'/er  "to  depict  the  charms  and  features  of  this  missionary 
residence,"  of  which  he  declares  with  emotion  that  "  the  whole 
idyllic  scenery"  will  never  be  efJaced  from  his  recollection.  But 
this  was  only  a  portion  of  the  missionary  delights.  They  had 
also  "  a  summer  residence  at  Seir,  scarcely  four  miles  from 
Urmia,  inclosed  by  a  wall  flanked  with  four  towers,  and  covering 
the  upper  terrace  of  a  hill,  from  which  the  eye  commands  a 

*  Voyage  Round  the  World,  by  Ida  Pfeiffer,  p,  221. 
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wonderful  prospect  of  the  vast  blootninff  pl&in  of  Urmia,  with 
its  three  hundred  and  sixty  villages.  And  these  palatial 
mansions,  with  a  suitable  income  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  were  the  selected  abodes  oijvve  missionaries, 
and  of  what  Dr.  Wagner  calls,  no  doubt  justly,  "  their  amiable 
housewives."  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  from  their  privi- 
leged guest  that  "  the  missionaries  not  only  live  comfortably, 
but  even  luxuriously,  as  was  testified  by  their  stables,  which 
were  almost  tilled  with  horses  of  all  oriental  breeds."  Dr. 
Wagner  adds,  however,  without  the  least  intention  of  jesting, 
that  his  friends  had  generously  quitted  America,  where  both 
their  dwellings  and  their  stables  were  probably  on  a  smaller 
scale,  "  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity." 

It  was  in  these  well-furnished  halls  that  Mr.  Justin  Perkins 
held  his  court.  "All  the  gentlemen,"  says  Dr.  Wagner,  "  were 
capitally  mounted,"  but  Mf*.  Perkins  was  distinguished  even 
among  his  peers.  "  I  have  never  seen  throughout  the  East  a 
liner  horse  than  the  snow-white  mare  of  Mr.  Perkins.  Each 
movement  of  the  beautiful  animal,  which  had  cost  a  considerable 
sum,  was  full  of  grace.  It  looked  to  the  greatest  advantage 
when  kneeling  down  to  drink." 

But  Mr.  Perkins  and  his  friends  had  one  trial,  in  the  midst 
of  these  fabulous  enjoyments ;  they  were  obliged  to  share  their 
wealth  with  the  needy  Armenians,  who  positively  refused  their 
proffered  alliance  on  any  other  terms.  The  "  Patriarch"  led 
the  band.  "He  had  good  reasons,"  our  German  informant 
observes,  "  for  showing  civility  to  Mr.  Perkins,  and  allowing 
him  to  preach  without  interference  the  Gospel  according  to 
Presbyterian  views,  for  he  received  a  considerable  subsidy  from 
the  mission,  exceeding,  by  twice  the  amount,  the  income  he 
received  from  his  congregations.  The  same  motive  applied  to 
the  priests  of  lower  degree,  whose  cringing  politeness  to  the 
missionaries  was  sufficiently  explained  by  tlieir  poverty,  their 
love  of  lucre,  and  their  monthly  salaries." 

And  these  were  not  the  only  classes  who  dilapidated  the  fifty 
thousand  dollare  which  annually  flowed  into  the  missionary 
treasury  from  enthusiastic  subscribers  at  home,  who  were 
perhaps  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  their  con- 
tributions were  consumed.  "  The  missionaries  showered  their 
gold,"  says  their  favored  guest,  "  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  not 
only  taught  the  youth  gratis,  hut  gave  them  a  weekly  gratuity. 

Each  bishop  receives  from  the  Americans  a  monthly 

allowance  of  three  hundred  Turkish  piastres,  and  ordinary 
ecclesiastics  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  piastres. 
On  the  condition  of  this  allowance  being  continued,  the 
Nestorian  clergy  permit  the  missionaries  to  preach  in  their 
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villages,  to  keep  schools,  &c.  "Without  this  payment,  or 
bribery,  of  the  priests  for  a  good  end,  the  missionaries  could 
■not  maintain  their  footing  in  this  country.  Even  the  peasant 
is  only  carrying  on  a  pecuniary  speculation,  in  sending  his 
child  to  school.  Each  scholar  receives  weekly,  a  sahefgeran ; 
and  though  this  gift  is  small,  the  schools  would  become  directly 
empty  if  it  were  to  cease." 

Finally,  if  we  ask  Dr.  Wagner  to  tell  us  frankly  how  many 
converts  were  really  gained  by  this  enormous  expenditure — 
amounting,  in  thirty  years,  to  one  million  and  a  half  dollars, 
or  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling — he  is 
willing  to  gratify  our  curiosity,  and  honestly  confesses  that  it 
has  converted  nobody.     Even  Nestorians,  though  willing  to 
accept  any  amount  of  American  money,  do  not  cease  to  despise 
American  doctrine.     Amongst  the  domestic  servants  in  the 
palace  of  Mr.  Perkins  were  two,  ihe  one  a  Jew,  the  other  an 
Armenian,  who  professed  to  be  disciples.    Dr.  Wagner,  a  very 
amiable  man,  was  charitably  disposed  to  think  well  of  the 
Armenian,  who  constantly  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  visit 
Europe  and  America ;   but  the  "  other  missionary  servant,  a 
converted  Jew,  who  had  been  my  guide  to  Seir,  hinted  slyly 
that  it  was  not  so  much  the  devout  impulse  of  a  pilgrim  which 
prompted  his  friend  John  to  visit  Europe  and  Christendom,  as 
sellishness  and  ambitious  aspirations.     He  implied  that  the 
shrewd  Nestorian  fancied  that,  if  he  knew  the  English  tongue 
better,  he  could  play  the  part  of  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Starking 
among  his  countrymen."  These  intelligent  "converts"  evidently 
appreciated  each  other^  and  the  acute  Dr.  Wagner  seems  at  last 
to  have  appreciated  them  all.     "As  a  missionary  servant,"  he 
says,  "John  was  a  very  unimportant  personage  in  the  land ;  but 
as  missionary,  and  supported  by  the  mission  fund,  even  the 
higher  clergy  would  have  paid  court  to  him,  which  was  enough 
to  excite  the  ambition  of  the  Nestorian  youth."   And  then  follow 
these  grave  words,  in  which  the  true  character  of  these  costly 
missions, — always  appealing  to  the  meanest  sentiments  of  the 
human  heart,  and  openly  conducted  on  the  worst  principles  of 
human   cunning, — is  exposed  by  this  friendly  and   capable 
witness.     "  If  we  except  a  few  Jews,  won  over  from  motives  of 
»ain,  these  expensive  establishments  have  made  no  converts.^'' 
This  is  all  that  has  been  accomplished,  he  says,  by  "America's 
evangelical  apostles,  who  are  so  splendidly  remunerated,  and 
the  wealthy  members  of  the  societies,  who  liave  never  yet  raised 
their  voices  against  negro-slavery,  and  the  hunting  down  of  tlie 
poor  red-skins  by  rifle-shots  and  bloodhounds,  but  who  pay 
many  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  support  their  useless  missions 
in  the  East."    "The  American  mission,"  he  declares,  and  with 
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this  final  testimony  we  may  close  our  Armenian  narrative, 
"  cannot  boast  of  splendid  results  in  relation  to  the  improvement 
of  morality,  stimulus  by  virtuous  examples,  or  the  advancement 
of  culture.  Even  Mr.  Perkins  admitted  this."  Yet  in  his 
official  reports  that  gentleman  only  spoke  of  his  continual 
triumphs,  and  even  relates  in  his  book  such  tales  as  the  follow- 
ing :  "  The  Rev.  William  Goodell  dropped  a  .copy  of  the  tract 
entitled  the  Dairymmi's  Daughter  in  Nicomedia ;"  and  this,  he 
affirms,  knowing  what  the  home  lubscribers  could  bear,  created, 
without  the  aid  of  any  missionar3%  "a  considerable  number  of 
enlightened,  spiritual  Christians !"  And  the  man  who  could 
thus  mock  the  well-meaning  contributors  to  his  own  luxury, 
privately  confessed  to  Dr.  Wagner,  who  fortunately  made  a 
note  of  the  words,  that  ''  he  thought  almost  all  hope  must  be 
given  up  in  the  case  of  the  present  generation."*  Thus,  by 
the  aid  of  a  little  patience  and  industry,  we  have  arrived  at  last, 
by  exclusively  Protestant  testimony,  at  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
cliaracter  and  results  of  all  the  Protestant  .nissions  in  Armenia, 
Syria,  and  Turkey. 
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We  need  not  pause  to  offer  any  reflections  upon  the  history 
which  we  have  now  completed.  Once  more  we  have  traced  a 
contrast,  and  one  which  solicits  no  comment.  Once  more  we 
have  advanced  a  step  in  that  controversy  which,  as  we  have 
said,  God  has  already  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  men,  to  decide 
it  Himself.  He  knows  how  to  distribute  His  own  gifts,  and 
we  have  seen  upon  whom  He  confers,  to  whom  He  refuses  them. 
And  the  facts  which  we  have  now  observed  in  so  many  regions, 
and  which  contain  so  momentous  a  lesson,  are  equally  uniform 
in  every  part  of  Western  Asia. 

We  might  pursue  our  researches,  at  the  risk  of  wearying  the 
reader,  in  Georgia,  and  even  in  Persia,  and  everywhere  we 
should  iind  the  same  impressive  phenomena,  everywhere  trace 
the  satne  unvarying  contrast.  In  Georgia, — where,  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century.  Catholics  were  detected  by  being  ordered 
"to  trample  on  the  crucifix,"  and  multitudes  gained  the  crown 
of  martyrdom,f — there  are  now  German,  American,  and  Scotch 
missionaries.  Here  is  one  example  of  each  class.  An  English 
traveller,  who  visited  the  German  colony  near  Tiflis,  under  the 
Lutheran  missionary  Dittrieh,  says,  "  I  was  sorry  to  learn  from 

*  Travels,  &c.,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  viii.,  pp.  234-358. 

t  Histoire  de  la  Georgie,  par  M.  Brosset,  tome  i.,  p.  504. 
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Mr.  Dittrich  that  the  German  colonies  had  not  flourished.  .  .  . 
lie  told  me  that  great  disunion  prevailed  amongst  the  colonists, 
principally  from  aifl'erences  of  religious  opinion."*  Of  those  at 
Abbas  Tuman,  whom  he  also  found  in  great  misery,  Dr. 
Bodenstedt  says,  "  What  silences  compassion  is  the  deplorable 
disharmony  in  which  they  live  with  each  otlier."t  Yet  they 
thought  themselves  qualified  to  convert  the  Armenians  to  one 
or  other  of  their  own  shifting  creeds,  or  to  all  of  them  at  once. 

To  the  Americans  at  Shoosha,  in  Georgia,  the  Russian 
Emperor  sent  the  following  admonition :  "  Learning  by  the 
real  state  of  things  that  you,  since  the  time  of  your  settlement 
at  Shoosha,  have  not  yet  converted  anybody^  and,  deviating 
from  the  proper  limits,"  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  "  have 
directed  your  views  to  the  Armenian  youth,  which,  on  the  part 
of  the  Armenian  clergy,  has  produced  complaints,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  may  be  very  disagreeable;  his  Majesty's 
ministers  have  concluded  to  prohibit  you  all  missionary  labors, 
and  for  the  future  to  leave  it  to  your  own  choice  to  employ 
yourselves  with  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  mechanical  trades. 
It  has  pleased  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  to  confirm  this  de- 
cree.":}: 

It  is  true  that  the  emperor  tried  to  silence  the  Catholics  also, 
not  because  they  had  failed,  like  the  Americans,  to  convert  the 
heathen,  but  because  they  would  have  converted  the  whole 
country  if  he  had  not  prevented  them.  Yet  Dr.  Wagner  found 
eight  hundred  Catholics  "  at  or  near  Kutais,"  who  all  spoke 
the  Imeritian  dialect ;  while  the  pupils  of  the  convent,  to  the 
number  of  thirty  or  forty,  "  could  read  and  write  Georgian, 
and  read  Italian  with  tolerable  facility."  He  notices  too  "  the 
respect  and  esteem  which  the  Superior  (of  the  Franciscans) 
haa  obtained  in  the  town  and  country,"  and  observes,  "  I 
frequently  witnessed  the  child-like  veneration  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  Armenian  boy8."§  Baron  Von  Ilaxthausen  also 
mentions  an  Italian  missionary,  who  "  died  thirty  years  ago, 
and  the  Georgians  number  him  among  their  saints."  Such 
men  were  opposed  by  the  Czar,  as  the  Americans  were,  but  for 
very  different  reasons. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  different  policy  of  England, 
and  of  the  deplorable  influence  which  she  everywhere  exerts  in 
support  of  seditious  fanaticism  or  meddlesome  unbelief,  that 
when  Mr.  Perkins,  whose  operations  we  can  now  appreciate, 
solicited  the  sympathy  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Ellis,  British 

*  Wilbraham,  Travels  in  the  Trans-Oauccuian  Provinces,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  183. 

iT/te  Caucasus,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  27. 
Quoted  by  Perkins,  p.  221. 
lYavels,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  203. 
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Ambassador  in  Persia,  in  1835,  he  received  the  following 
characteristic  reply :  "  The  proposed  introduction  of  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church  among  the  Nestorian 
Cliristians  in  this  country  cannot  fail  to  be  a  matter  of  deep 
and  serious  interest  to  his  Majesty's  government."*  Eussia, 
with  more  discretion,  promptly  dismissed  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Ellis  as  likely  to  prove  "  very  disagreeable,"  and  suggested  to 
them  the  more  congenial  pursuit  of  manufactures  or  mechan- 
ical trades. 

Lastly,  for  we  need  not  stay  to  multiply  testimonies  of  which 
we  have  learned  by  this  time  to  appreciate  the  universality, 
Sir  Itobert  Porter  gives  this  account  of  the  emissaries  from 
Scotland.  "  A  Scotch  colony  of  missionaries  have  established 
themselves  in  the  neighborhood  of  Konstantinogorsk ;  but  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  agricultural  society,  rather  than  a  theo- 
logical college,  "t 

In  Persia, — where  Jesuits  once  received  honors,  even  in  the 
tent  of  Nadir  Schah,  as  their  brethren  did  in  that  of  Akbar ;:{: 
and  where  in  our  own  day  Napoleon,  comprehending  with  his 
infallible  sagacity  all  that  sucli  men  could  effect,  stipulated, 
by  the  treaty  of  1808,  for  protection  in  favor  of  all  Jesuits 
whom  France  might  send  to  that  land, — Catholic  missionaries, 
having  the  apostolic  graces  of  chastity  and  holy  poverty,  have 
won  the  respect  even  of  the  disciples  of  the  false  prophet,  while 
a  crowd  of  American  missionaries  dispense  on  every  side  the 
enormous  funds  intrusted  to  them.  "  The  money  they  lavish," 
says  the  Prefect  of  the  Armenian  missions  in  Persia,  "  presents 
a  strong  temptation  to  certain  Armenians,  who  follow  them 
for  a  while,  in  order  to  profit  by  their  profusion,  but  invaria- 
bly adhere  to  the  tenets  of  their  own  religion."§  The  Armenian 
clergy,  we  are  told  by  the  wife  of  a  British  ambassador,  "  re- 
ceive salaries"  from  them,  like  their  fellows  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Urmia.  Of  the  French  Lazarists,  the  same  lady  says, 
"These  gentlemen  abounded  in  zeal  and  activity,  but  they 
were  poor,  and  wholly  unable  to  contend  against  the  treasures 
of  Boston."!  Such  is  everywhere  the  influence,  when  they 
have  any,  of  Protestant  missionaries.  To  generate  corruption 
and  immorality,  without  producing  even  the  semblance  of  re- 
hgious  conviction ;  to  destroy  faith,  but  never  to  inspire  it ; 
and  to  hinder  those  who,  in  spite  of  their  poverty,  know  how 
to  kindle  the  light  of  truth  and  charity  in  all  hearts — such  is 

*  Residence  in  Persia,  &c.,  p.  219. 

f  Travels  in  Georgia,  vol.  i.,  p.  47. 

I  Cretineau  Joly,  tome  vi.,  ch.  i.,  p.  51. 

§  Annals,  vol.  i.,  p.  95. 

\  Life  and  Manners  in  Persia,  by  Lady  Shiel,  p.  356. 
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their  deplorable  work.    And  their  partisans  at  home  are  never 
weary  of  sending  them  money  to  be  employed  in  such  aims. 

They  do  not  even  attempt,  as  might  be  anticipated,  to  con- 
vert the  Persians,  who  suppose,  like  all  orientals,  that  tiicy  are 
atheists.  Indeed,  Mr.  Perkins  incautiously  relates  an  anecdote 
which  shows  that  the  Persians  are  quite  as  likely  to  convert 
,the  Protestants  as  to  be  converted  by  them.  "  A  pious  English 
.family  in  Persia,"  he  says,  "  were  surprised  and  shocked  on  one 
day  finding  their  little  girl,  then  four  years  old,  kneeling  with 
her  face  towards  Mecca,  and  lisping  the  devotions  of  the  false  ■ 
prophet."* 

But  it  is  time  to  close  this  chapter,  already  extended  to  un- 
due limits,  and  we  may  conclude  it  with  an  anecdote  not  lees 
curious  than  that  which  we  have  just  heard.  Not  long  ago,  a 
French  traveller,  journeying  from  Ispahan  to  Bagdad,  came 
upon  a  small  Catholic  colony  towards  the  close  of  a  sultry  day. 
They  were  assembled  together  in  the  house  of  one  of  them, 
and  having  recited  vesjjers,  were  engaged,  when  the  traveller 
joined  them,  not  in  asking  gifts  for  themselves,  but  in  praying 
for  the  conversion  of  England !  Thev  seem  to  have  under- 
stood, even  in  their  far  home  beyond  the  Tigris,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  zeal  of  some,  and  the  good  intentions  of  many,  England 
is  still,  by  her  relentless  warfare  against  Unity,  the  great  im- 
pediment to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  ;  and  that  the  surest 
way  to  obtain  for  them  admission  into  the  family  of  God,  was 
to  solicit  for  her  the  recovery  of  tlie  gifts  which  she  has  lost, 
and  of  the  faith  which  she  has  denied.  And  these  Persian 
Christians  were  right.  If  England  had  remained  Catholic,  it 
is  probable  that  at  this  hour  there  would  not  have  been  a 
pagan  altar  in  the  world. 

♦P.  848. 
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SOUTH    AMEBICA. 


Thr  gifts  and  promises  of  God,  it  has  been  said,  have  travelled 
from  East  to  West,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  To  each 
tribe  of  the  human  family  in  turn  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant 
has  delivered  the  message  of  peace,  then  passed  on  his  way. 
In  the  appointed  hour  he  crossed  the  great  sea,  with  his  face 
westwards.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  tlie  name  of  Jesus  was 
proclaimed  in  that  mighty  continent  which  stretches  almost 
trom  pole  to  pole,  and  within  whose  boundless  plains  a  new 
chapter  of  man's  history  has  found  its  scenes  and  its  actors. 
Here,  among  many  tribes,  and  nations  of  various  tongues,  the 
ministers  of  light  and  darkness  have  long  contended  together 
for  tlie  mastery.  When  we  have  read  the  story  of  their  conflict, 
we  may  close  our  book.  Earth  has  notiiing  more  to  offer  us. 
We  shall  have  visited  in  turn  all  her  provinces ;  and  having 
started  from  the  remote  eastern  sea  which  beats  against  the 
long  coasts  of  China,  we  shall  stand  at  length  on  the  opposite 
frontier  of  man's  narrow  home,  the  western  limits  of  his  wan- 
derings, and  may  once  more  look  across  the  ocean  to  the  land 
from  which  we  commenced  our  journey. 

No  portion  of  the  earth  presents  on  a  larger  scale,  none  in 
more  vivid  colors,  the  contrast  which  it  has  been  the  business 
of  these  volumes  to  trace,  than  that  whose  religious  history 
we  are  about  to  review.  When  Nature  divided  the  great 
American  continent  into  two  parts,  she  seems  to  have  prepared 
by  iuitieipation  a  separate  theatre  for  the  events  of  which  each 
was  to  be  the  scene,  and  for  the  actors  who  were  destined  to 
perform  in  either  a  part  so  widely  dissimilar.  The  one  was  to 
be  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  Church,  the  other  the  battle- 
field of  all  the  Sects. 

A  thousand  writers  liave  related,  with  sympathy  or  regret, 
but  otherwise  with  unvarying  uniformity,  the  historical  results 
of  a  distribution  which  all  seemed  to  have  noticed,  and  in  which 
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may  be  traced,  on  the  broadest  scale,  and  with  a  clearness  and 
precision  which  exclude  even  the  risk  of  error,  all  the  chara(;- 
teristic  marks  which  have  distinguished  in  every  age  the  City 
of  God  from  the  City  of  Confusion.  Tlie  races  of  the  Sontli, 
we  shall  see,  have  derived  both  their  religion  and  their  civili- 
zation from  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross ;  the  tribes  of  the 
North,  doomed  to  swift  destruction,  have  been  abandoned  to 
teachers  of  another  school,  and  to  prophets  of  another  faith. 
And  these  have  been  the  results  of  the  unequal  partition.  In 
the  Souths  the  Church  has  united  all,  of  whatever  race,  in  spite 
of  the  ignorance  or  the  ferocity  of  tlie  barbarians,  in  spite  of 
the  follies  or  the  crimes  of  some  of  her  own  children,  into  one 
household  and  family.  In  the  Norths  the  original  heirs  have 
been  banished  or  exterminated,  without  pity,  and  without  re- 
morse, that  the  sects  might  build  up  in  the  desert  which  they 
had  created  a  pandemonium  of  tumult  and  disorder,  so  full  of 
division  and  discord,  that  the  evil  spirits  might  well  congregate 
here  from  all  the  "  dry  places"  of  the  earth,  and  deem  that  they 
had  found  at  last  their  true  home.  Let  us  introduce  at  once  a 
few  of  the  witnesses  whom  we  are  hereafter  to  hear,  that  we 
may  understand  what  is  the  history  upon  which  we  are  about 
to  enter,  and  what  are  the  facts  which  it  will  disclose  to  us. 

The  contrast  which  we  are  going  to  trace  is  thus  indicated, 
with  frank,  outspoken  candor,  by  men  who  had  analyzed  all  its 
features.  "  More  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  pure  aborigi- 
nal races,"  says  the  author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Man, 
"  live  in  South  America  in  the  profession  of  Christianity."* 
"  The  history  of  the  attempts  to  convert  the  Indians  of  Jvorth 
America,"  says  the  annalist  of  Protestant  missions,  "  is  a  record 
of  a  series  of  failures."t  This  is  the  first  great  fact,  in  its 
broad  outlines,  which  will  be  presented  to  our  notice ;  and  it  is 
one,  as  an  eminent  English  ethnologist  observes,  "  which  must 
be  allowed  to  reflect  honor  on  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church, 
and  to  cast  a  deep  shade  on  the  history  of  Protestantism."^ 

A  second  and  equally  impressive  fact,  which  has  excited  the 
attention  of  a  multitude  of  writers  of  all  nations,  is  thus 
expressed  by  a  prejudiced  traveller,  who  had  lived  among  the 
tribes  of  the  equinoctial  regions.  "  Far  from  being  diminished, 
t/ielr  number  has  considerably  increased.  A  similar  increase 
has  taken  place  generally  among  the  Indian  population  in  that 
part  of  America  which  is  within  the  tropics  ....  the  India.i 
population  in  the  missions  is  constantly  augmenting."    On  the 


*  Pricliard,  sec.  xliv.,  p.  427. 

j  Quoted  in  Monthly  Review,  vol.  Ixxxiv,,  p.  148. 

\  Prichard,  vbi  supra. 
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other  hand,  "  In  the  nci'gliborhood  of  the  United  States,  on  the 

contrary,  the  Indians  are  fast  diminishing  in  numbers 

In  the  United  States,  as  civilization  advances,  the  Indians  are 
constantly  driven  beyond  its  pale."*  We  shall  trace  this  con- 
trast hereafter  in  all  its  details. 

Finally,  a  third  feature  of  the  prodigious  contrast  which  we 

are  about  to  examine  is  this — that  while  the  innumerable 

native  tribes  who  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  between 

the  thirtieth  parallel  of  north  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  south 

latitude,  through  a  tract  of  more  than  four  thousand  miles  in 

length   and  nearly  three  thousand   in  breadth,  have  never 

departed  from  the  ('atliolic  faith,  and,  as  Protestant  writers 

will  assure  us,  cleave  to  it  at  this  day  as  obstinately  as  ever : 

within  the  wide  territories  of  the  United  States,  where  the 

Indian  has  only  been  cornipted  or  destroyed,  nominal  Christians 

of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  themselves  become  divided  and 

subdivided  into  such  a  chaos  of  jarring  sects,  that,  as  their  own 

leaders  declare,  with  a  sorrow  which  comes  too  late,  there  is 

nothing  like  it  in  the  history  of  the  world.     "  In  the  Western 

world,°says  a  Protestant  mmister,  "  religion  is  made  to  ajipear 

too  often  as  a  source  of  contention  rather  than  as  a  bond  of 

union  and  peace,"t    Already,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 

century,  the  English  governor  of  New  York  reported  of  that 

province,  that  it  swarmed  with  men  of  "  all  sorts  of  opinions, 

and  the  most  part  of  none  at  all ;"  and  a  hundred  years  later, 

an  English  clergyman  could  still  describe  the  inhabitants  of 

his  own  district  as  "  people  of  almost  all  religions  and  sects, 

but  the  greatest  part  of  no  religion.":}:    In  our  own  day,  it  has 

even  become  necessary  to  adopt  a  new  nomenclature,  in  order 

to  classify  divisions  and  subdivisions  which  had   elsewhere 

neither  a  form  nor  a  name.     "Two  grand  divisions  of  the 

Baptists,"  one  of  tho  innumerable  olFshoots  from  the  Anglican 

PiStablishment,  who  already  possess  more  than  five  thousand 

churches,  are  known,  Mr.  Olmsted  says,  "as  the  Hard  Shells 

and  the  Soft  Shells;"  and  even  such  titles  are  perhaps  no 

greater  outrage  upon  tho  religion  of  the  Gospel  than  many 

which  are  daily  uttered,  with  quiet  complacency,  in  our  own 

land.    The  relations  of  these  cognate  tribes  to  one  another,  Mr. 

Olmsted  adds,  are  marked  by  "an  intense  rivalry  and  jealousy,'' 

as  "persistent"  as  that  which  subsists  between  Druses  and 

Maronites,  between  the  followers  of  Ali  and  the  disciples  of 

*  Journal  of  a  Retidenee  in  OolomMn,  by  Captain  Charles  Stuart  Cochrane, 
vol.  i..  ch.  Hi.,  pp.  218.  28!), 

f  The  Western  World  lievUited,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Caawall,  ch.  i.,  p.  9 ;  ch. 
xii.,  p.  310. 

\  Documentary  HiHory  of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  p.  186 ;  vol.  iii.,  p.  1113. 
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"Tho  dearest  and  warmest  friends  of  the  Republic," 
lid,  "  look  with  fear  and  trembling  on  her  sectional 


Omar.* 
we  are  told, 

divisions,  her  party  jealousies,   tho  strange  and   anomalous 
divisions,  subdivisions,  and  minor  subdivisions  of  her  inter- 
minable and  contending  religious  denominations. "f  "Churches 
are  divided,"  observes  another  Protestant  writer,  "  PresbyteriuH 
are  divided,  Synods  are  divided,  the  General  Assembly  is 
divided ;"  and  tliis  is  due,  he  considers,  to  "  extreme  loosencus 
in  doctrine  and  practice  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  violent  attempt 
to  coerce  it  into  orthodoxy  on  the  other.":j:     "Tiie  continual 
splitting  of  the  numerous  sections  of  Protestantism,"  Dr.  Schedel 
remarks,  in  1858,  still  recording  the  unwelcome  phenomena  to 
which  the  disciples  of  the  Reformation  feel  that  they  can  apply 
no  remedy,   and  using  them   as  an   argument  in  favor  of 
rationalism,  "  has  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  deep  impression 
of  its  danger  for  religion."§    "  Tlie  clergy  complain,"  says  an 
English  traveller  of  the  same  school,  "  of  the  enormous  spread 
of  bold  books,  from  the  inhdel  tract  to  the  latest  handling  of 
the  miracle  question.    There  are  schisms  among  all  the  more 
strict  of  the  religious  bodies,  and  large  secessions  and  new 
formations  among  those  which  are  bound  together  by  slight 
forms."!     Lastly, — for  there  is  no  need  to  multiply  testimonies 
to  a  fact  which  no  one  disputes,  or  to  the  real  nature  of  a  reli- 
gion of  which  these  are  so  invariably  the  fruits,  that  its  own 
professors  now  regard   all  unity  as  chimerical,   except  the 
diabolical  unity  of  evil, — Dr.  Stephen  Olin,  a  respectable  Wes- 
leyan  preacher,  exclaims  once  more,  "  Twenty  years  of  obser- 
vation have  produced  in  my  mind  a  deliberate  conviction  that 
the  sorest  evil  which  presses  upon  the  American  Churches,  the 
chief  est  obstacle  to  their  real  progress  in  holiness  and  useful- 
ness, is  the  spirit  of  sectarianism.^^ 

But  even  these  three  facts  do  not  illustrate  the  whole  contrast 
which  we  are  about  to  trace  in  America,  after  proving  it  for 
every  other  land,  between  the  work  of  the  Church  and  the  work 
of  the  Se{!ts.  The  first  has  won  a  thousand  tribes  to  the  Cross; 
has  seen  them  increase  and  multiply  on  every  side  under  her 
gentle  rule,  and  has  preserved  them  for  two  hundred  years,  in 
spite  of  many  calamities,  in  unbroken  unity  of  faith.  The 
second  have  not  gained  so  much  as  a  single  tribe,  have  destroyed 

*  Olmsted.  Our  Slave  States. 
+  Statesmen  of  America,  by  S.  Maury,  p.  483. 
I  Col  ton '8  Thoughts  on  the  Religious  State  of  the  Country,  p.  66 
§  The  Emandpatim,  of  Faith,  by  H.  E.  Schedel,  M.D.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  410  (New 
York,  1858). 
\8ori,'.ty  in  America,  by  Harriet  Martineau,  vol.  iii.,  p.  257. 
1  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  451. 
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without  mcroy  the  races  which  they  could  not  convert,  and 
have  tliuriiMolvos  become  a  proverb  to  the  whole  earth  of  re- 
liffiouH  (livihion  and  discord.  Yet  this  also  does  not  exhaust 
all  the  i'lKitM  of  the  contrast. 

It  would  jiavo  been  something  if  the  sects  could  have  pleaded 
that  at  leiiHt  they  had  done  tlu  ir  best,  and  only  failed  after 
oariiCHt  and  courageous  effort.    Even  this  is  a  praise  which 
they  luivo  not  cared  to  cam,  and  which  their  own  advocates 
roruBO  to  aUow  them.     We  shall  see  presently  what  Protestant 
writorw  my  of  the  dauntless  courage  and  sublime  virtue  of  the 
men  who  converted  South  America;  of  their  own  friends  thev 
apeak  an  follows:  "The  pious  men  of  America,"  says  Moll- 
bauHcn,  with  pardonable  irony,  "look  with  indifference  on  the 
lieathcu  before  their  own  doors,  but  send  out  missionaries  to 
preach  Chrlntlanity  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world  1    When, 
tlirough  tiiu  covctousness  of  the  white  civilized  races,  the  free 
inhabitants  of  the  steppes  shall  have  been  ruined  and  extermi- 
uated,  Christian  love  will  find  its  way  to  their  empty  wigwams, 
and  churches  and  meeting-houses  rise  over  the  graves  of  the 
poor  victimized  owners  ot  the  green  prairies."*    They  leave 
them  to  i)orlgh  with  indifference,  says  another  German  Prot- 
estant, WHO,  like  Mollhausen,  had  lived  among  them,  because 
"  there  arc  no  territories  to  be  won,  there  are  no  natives  to  be 
enticed   into  building  comfortable  houses  for  the  Christian 
teachers,  tiiey  would  have  to  lead  a  wild  life  with  them,  no 
further  profit  in  view  as  is  the  case  with  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
but  only  the  prospect  of  being  driven  with  their  pupils  from 
one  place  to  another,  living  on  grubs,  acorns,  and  other  indi- 
gestible things;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  comfortable  life 
and  a  good  income  look  far  more  invitirig."t    Such  language 
need  not  surprise  us,  for  we  have  seen  many  examples  in  the 
course  of  these  pages  both  of  the  contempt  which  the  more 
enliglitenod  Protestants  feel  for  their  own  missionaries,  and  the 
inditlerunce  with  which  they  avow  it. 

Dr.  Morit/i  Wagner,  another  German  Protestant,  who  also 
had  lived  uinong  American  missionaries,  has  already  told  us,  in 
the  same  tone  ot  honest  reprobation,  that  "  America's  evangeli- 
cal anuhl  lus,  who  have  never  yet  raised  their  voices  against  the 
hunting'  iU»wn  the  poor  redskins,  pay  many  hundred  thousand 
(iolliirs  lo  support  their  useless  missions  in  the  East" — not  be- 
cause flioy  love  the  orientals  more,  but  simply,  as  Dr.  Livirig- 
btone  iutUiuitoB  with  respect  to  South  Africa,  because  they 


*  Jouriu'n  from  ttie  Mistuuippi  to  the  Coasts  of  the  Pacific,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xi., 
p,  220,  ml  Hiiiriott, 
f  UurMtuuuliur,  Jvwrney  Round  the  World,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  850. 
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cannot  bear  to  be  anticipated  or  excluded  by  the  restless 
activity  of  rival  sects.  Mr.  Buckingham,  also,  an  English 
writer,  who  had  dwelt  among  them,  notices  the  characteristic 
fact,  that  while  an  American  religious  society  voted  by  accla- 
mation thousands  of  dollars  at  once  to  Persia,  Siam,  or  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  which  demanded  nothing  from  them,  and 
only  asked  to  be  left  alone,  they  allotted,  as  if  in  derision,  "  for 
North  American  Indians,"  perishing  at  their  own  doors,  the 
modest  sum  of  two  hundred  !*  And  even  when  their  cautious 
emissaries,  moved  by  the  attractions  which  alone  prevail  with 
such  men,  venture  to  follow  the  native  to  his  forest  home,  it  is 
only^  as  we  shall  see,  to  abandon  after  a  brief  space  the 
unprofitable  labor ;  so  that  Htimboldt  did  not  scruple  to  say, 
that  the  relics  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  North  America,  who 
have  come  into  contact  with  the  agents  of  English  or  American 
religions,  are  "  sinking  into  a  lower  moral  state  than  they  oc- 
cupied before."t 

And  this  heavy  reproach  is  repeated,  in  still  more  emphatic 
language,  even  by  American  Protestants.  "  While  the  Pequods 
and  other  northern  tribes,"  says  Judge  Hall,  of  Cincinnati, 
"  were  being  exterminated,  or  sold  into  slavery,  the  more  for- 
tunate savage  of  the  Mississippi  was  listening  to  the  pious  coun- 
sels of  the  Catholic  missionaries.  They  exercised,  of  choice,  an 
expansive  benevolence,  at  a  period  when  Protestants,  similarly 
situated,  were  bloodthirsty  and  rapacious.":}:  "The  Jesuit 
mission-farms,"  says  Mr.  Law  Olmsted,  in  1857,  "  are  an  ex- 
ample for  us.  Our  neighborly  responsibilities  for  the  Lipans" 
— a  tribe  on  the  Texan  frontier — "  is  certainly  more  close  than 
for  the  Feejees,  and  if  the  glory  of  converting  them  to  decency 
be  less,  the  expense  would  certainly  be  in  proportion."§  Last- 
ly, Mr.  Melville,  also  one  of  their  own  countrymen,  noticing 
the  vaunt  that  paganism  is  almost  extinct  in  the  United  States, 
thus  rebukes  the  hollow  and  impious  boast :  "The  Anglo-Saxon 
hive  have  extirpated  paganism  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
North  American  continent,  hut  with  it  they  have  likewise  extir- 
pated the  greater  portion  of  the  Red  race.\ 

Such,  by  German,  English,  and  American  testimony,  has 
been  the  work  of  Protestantism.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mbdern 
French  naturalist,  who  visited  in  percon  thirty-nine  existing 
nations  of  pure  American  race  in  the  Southern  continent,  and 

*  America,  by  J.  8.  Buckingham,  Esq.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  x. 
+  Preface  to  MdllhauBen's  Journey,  p.  xili. 

I  History  of  the  Religious  Benominationa  of  the  United  States,  hy  J.  D.  Rupp, 
p.  168. 

Journey  through  Texas,  p.  298. 

The  Marquesas  Islands,  ch.  xxvi.,  p.  317. 
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eollected  statistics  from  which  we  shall  borrow  hereafter,  de- 
clares, that  he  found  indeed,  scattered  tliroiigh  the  regions 
which   he  so  painfully  explored,  ninety-four    thousand    one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  pagans ;  but  that  he  counted  also, 
within  the  same  disLrict,  one  million  five  hnndied  and  ninety 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  native  Christians.      And 
theii  he  relates,  speaking  rather  as  a  man  of  science  than  as  a 
Christian,  that  these  poor  Indians,  often  robbed  of  their  pastors 
and  almost  always  wronged  by  their  rulers,  exhibit  the  same 
astonishing  inflexibility  of  faith,  even  in  cases  where  they  have 
been  enfeebled  by  ignorance  or  superstition,  of  which  we  have 
already  seen  so  many  examples ;   so  that,  as  M.  d'Orbigny 
observes,  "  they  push  their  profession  of  the  Catholic  religion 
even  to  fanaticism."^    Mendoza  could  say,  at  an  earlier  date, 
and  in  language  more  worthy  of  the  subject,  that  "  the  natural 
people  of  South  America,  never  since  they  were  converted, 
have  been  found  in  any  heresy,  nor  in  any  thing  contrary  to 
the  Eomau  faith  ;"f   and  living  Protestants  will  presently 
assure  us,  not  only  that  all  attempts  to  shake  their  faith  are 
equally  vain  at  the  present  day,  but  that  in  many  parts  of 
South  America,  and  notably  in  Chili,  where  the  emissaries  of 
the  English  Bible  Society  have  made  their  appearance,  "  the 
lite  of  an  Englishman  is  in  danger  among  the  peasantry,"  so 
vehement  is  their  dislike  of  heresy,  and  of  those  wlio  recom- 
mend it  to  them.;}:     Finally,  for  we  must  not  anticipate  evi- 
dence which  will  claim  our  attention  later.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh thus  attests  the  memorable  contrast  which  had  not  escaped 
his  philosophical  review,  and  of  which  the  fact  noticed  by 
Mendoza  is  not  the  least  instructive  portion.     "  The  natives  of 
America,  who  generally  felt  the  comparative  superiority  of  the 
European  race  only  in  a  more  rapid  or  a  more  gradual  destruc- 
tion, and  to  whom  even  the  excellent  Quakers  dealt  out  little 
more  than  penurious  justice,  were,  under  the  paternal  rule  of 
the  Jesuits," — he  might  have  added,  under  that  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, the  Dominicans,  and  many  more, — "  reclaimed  froni 
savage  manners,  and  instructed  in  the  arts  and  duties  of  civil- 
ized life."§    Such,  in  its  leading  features,  is  the  history  of 
which  we  are  now  going  to  trace  the  outlines. 

In  attempting  to  follow  the  course  of  events  of  which  the 
details  have  tilled  hundreds  of  volumes,  and  which  had  for  their 
theatre  the  whole  extent  of  the  vast  American  continent, — in 

*  Voyage  dans  I'Amirique  MeridiontUe,  par  Alcide  d'Orbigny,  tome  iv., 
p.  252. 

♦  Hiatorie  of  the  Kingdovie  of  China,  vol.  il.,  p.  324,  ed.  Hakluyt  Society. 
{  'Ih'avelt  in  Ghiii,  by  John  Miera,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xix..,  p.  223. 

§  BevietD  of  the  Caum  of  the  Involution,  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  201  (1840). 
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the  North,  from  California  to  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  and  from 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  those  of  the  Gila  and  the  Oo^ 
lorado  ;  in  the  South,  from  Carthagena  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
from  the  Andes  to  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco, 
and  the  Plata ;  it  is  not  a  history  which  the  reader  will  expect 
to  find,  hardly  even  a  sketch,  of  a  warfare  which  has  filled  the 
world  with  envy  or  admiration,  which  lasted  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  in  which  the  Church  poured  out  like  water  the 
sweat  and  the  blood  of  her  children ;  while  even  her  enemies 
have  celebrated  its  final  issue  with  an  enthusiasm  which  the 
most  inveterate  prejudice  xjould  not  silence,  as  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  of  her  many  triumphs.  The  story  of  American 
missions  includes  names  as  venerable  as  any  in  the  long  cata- 
logue of  apostles,  and  tells  of  the  deeds  of  a  whole  army  of 
martyrs  and  confessors, — of  Anchieta  and  Rodriguez,  of  Vieyra 
and  d'Almeida,  of  D'Aguilar  and  Venegas,  of  Herrera  and 
Ugarte,  of  Betanzos  and  Las  Casas,  of  Bracamante  and  Portillo, 
of  Lopez  and  Barzana,  of  the  Blessed  Peter  Claver  and  St. 
Francis  Solano ; — of  the  martyrs  Suarez  and  Figuerroa,  Baraza 
and  Lizardi,  Richler  and  Lucas  Cavellero;  of  Aranda  and 
Montalban,  of  Azevedo,  whom  the  Huguenots  cut  in  pieces, 
and  Henri  de  la  Borde,  whom  the  English  ensnared  and  then 
cruelly  murdered ;  of  Jogues  and  de  Brebeuf,  of  Lamberville 
and  Lallemand,  and  a  thousand  more — for,  as  M.  Cretineau 
Joly  observes,  "  the  number  of  missionaries  who  fell  is  really 
incalculable ;" — of  that  multitude  of  apostolic  warriors  of  whom 
even  American  Protestants  of  our  own  day  have  said,  that  tlieir 
monuments  will  yet  be  raised  by  the  free  people  to  whom  they 
bequeathed  examples  of  heroism  which  Americans  know  how 
to  admire  ;  who  labored,  as  Mr.  Washington  L'ving  confessed, 
"  with  a  power  which  no  other  Christians  have  exhibited  ;"* 
who  excelled  all  others,  as  Mr.  Schoolcraft  admits,  "  in  bold- 
ness, zeal,  and  indomitable  eflicacy  ;"t  and  who  more  than  jus- 
afied,  as  Professor  Walters  of  Philadelphia  remarks,  whatever 
applause  the  admiration  of  mankind  has  lavished  "  upon  their 
dauntless  courage  and  their  more  than  human  charity  and  zeal.";]; 
It  is  of  such  men,  and  of  their  work,  that  we  are  now  to 
speak — not  fitly,  but  according  to  the  measure  of  our  capacity. 
It  is  a  comparison  of  their  life  and  death,  of  their  labors, 
sufferings,  and  conquests,  with  the  sterile  career  of  men  of 
another  order,  but  ostensibly  busy  in  the  same  calling,  which 
will  furnish  the  last  but  not  the  least  instructive  example  of  the 

i 

*  Knickerbocker,  Juno,  1838. 

f  Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  ch.  xli.,  p.  403  (1847). 

I  Rupp,  Uist.  of  Religioua  Denominations,  &c.,  p.  119. 
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contrast  of  which  we  have  already  produced  flo  many  illustra- 
tions ;  and  to  which  the  Prophet  pointed  when  he  proposed 
this  very  contrast  as  the  infallible  test  by  which  men  should 
be  able  to  distinguish,  throughout  the  whole  Christian  era, 
between  true  and  false  apostles,  between  the  work  of  the  Church 
and  the  ivorh  of  the  Sects. 

Let  us  begin  with  South  America,  and  the  world-famed  mis- 
sions of  Brazil  and  Peru,  of  Chili  and  Paraguay.  A  little  later 
we  shall  traverse  Mexico  in  our  way  to  the  north,  enter  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  visit  the  lakes  of  the  northern  continent 
and  the  plains  of  Canada,  and  trace  the  decay  of  the  unhappy 
races  whom  the  Saxon,  unable  to  convert  them  to  God,  has 
pushed  from  their  homes,  or  violently  swept  from  the  earth, 
that  he  might  people  after  his  own  fashion  the  regions  from 
which  they  have  been  banished  forever. 

We  shall  use,  according  to  our  custom,  and  as  far  as  it  is 
available,  the  testimony  of  Protestant  writers.  They  have 
served  us  in  all  our  former  journeys,  and  will  not  refuse  to  aid 
us  in  this.  Let  us  begin  with  their  account  of  Catholic  mis- 
sions in  Brazil.  Mr.  Southey — of  whose  sentiments  towards 
the  Catholic  Church  we  shall  presently  see  abundant  tokens, 
and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  his  countrymen,  "  I  deprecate 
what  is  called  Catholic  emancipation" — has  diligently  compiled 
whatever  relates  to  the  history  of  Brazil.  He  will  be  our 
principal  guide. 

BRAZIL. 

It  was  in  1649  that  John  III.  of  Portugal,  solicitous,  as  Mr. 
Southey  observes,  "  for  the  souls  of  his  Brazilian  subjects,"  re- 
solved to  dispatch  to  their  aid  miisionaries  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  Brazil  was  not  the  only  land  which  owed  eternal 
gratitude  to  the  Christian  zeal  of  that  vigorous  and  enlightened 
monarch,  who  received  from  his  contemporaries  more  honor 
than  Mr.  Southey  is  willing  to  allow  him.  "  He  was  super- 
stitions to  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation,"  says  this  English 
historian,  with  that  quiet  composure  which  his  countrymen 
usually  display  in  judging  such  men.  In  spite  of  this  defect, 
"  Lu  was  truly  and  righteously  anxious  to  spread  his  religion, 
such  at  it  was,  among  the  heathen."*  So  he  sent  Father 
Emanuel  de  Nobrega,  and  five  others,  chosen  by  St.  Ignatius 
himself  for  this  ditlicult  mission ;  and  it  was  under  their  auspices 
that  the  new  city  of  St.  Salvador,  hitherto  only  a  fbrtilied  camp, 
lagan  to  assume  the  dimensions  which  made  it  afterwards  the 

*  History  of  Brazil,  by  Robert  Southey,  vol.  i.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  214  (1817). 
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capital  of  northern  Brazil.  "  The  Jesuits,"  says  Mr.  Sonthey, 
for  Providence  employs  such  men  to  proclaim  the  truths  which 
they  wish  to  hide,  "  immediately  be^an  that  system  of  benefi- 
cence towards  the  natives  from  whicli  they  never  deviated  till 
their  extinction  as  an  order."  From  that  hour  the  native  of 
South  America  was  to  find,  in  every  forest  where  he  had  made 
his  home,  and  by  the  banks  of  every  river  on  which  his  frail 
bark  could  float,  a  friend,  a  father,  and  a  guide ;  who  would 
save  him  from  himself  and  from  his  oppressors,  and  teach  him 
to  love  a  religion  which  could  move  such  as  them  to  abandon 
home,  country,  and  kinsfolk,  in  order  to  make  such  as  him  a 
partaker  in  its  promises,  its  joys,  and  its  rewards. 

The  attempt  was  bold,  but  not  too  bold.  The  missionaries, 
says  Mr.  Southey,  had  to  encounter  "  obstacles  great  and  nu- 
merous," and  of  these  the  almost  universal  practice  of  canni- 
balism was  not  the  least  formidable.  But  the  children  of  St, 
Ignatius,  like  those  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  who  shared 
this  field  with  them,  knaw  how  to  combat  the  enemy,  whatever 
form  he  might  assume.  They  succeeded,  therefore,  in  rooting 
out  cannibalism.  It  was  their  first  victory  ;  but  Mr.  Southey, 
who  will  presently  tell  us  how  they  did  it,  was  so  displeased 
with  their  proceedings,  tliat  he  could  only  find  relief  by  ex- 
claiming, "  Nothing  is  too  impudent  for  the  audacity  of  such  a 
priesthood,  nothing  too  gross  for  the  credulity  of  their  besotted 
believers."*  Mr  Southey,  however,  will  inform  us  hereafter, 
that  when  missionaries  of  another  faith  attempted  to  instruct 
the  same  savage  disciples,  it  Avas  contempt,  and  not  credulity, 
which  they  excited  among  them. 

Happily,  like  the  rest  of  his  class,  this  historian  is  not 
rigorously  consistent.  "These  missionaries,"  he  says,  only  a 
few  pages  later,  "  were  every  way  qualified  for  their  office. 
They  were  zealous  for  the  salvation  of  souls ;  they  had  dis- 
engaged themselves  from  all  the  ties  which  attach  us  to  life,  and 
were  therefore  not  merely  fearless  of  martyrdom,  but  ambitious 
of  it."f  How  such  a  temper,  and  such  self-annihilation,  were 
consistent  with  the  '»rave  demerits  imputed  to  them  by  Mr. 
Southey,  hv)  docs  not  explain.  "  They  believed  the  idolatry 
which  they  taught,"  he  says,  as  if  he  wished  to  excuse  them 
as  far  as  possible,  "  and  were  themselves  persuaded  that  by 
sprinkling  a  dying  savage,  and  repeating  over  him  a  form  of 
words  which  he  did  not  understand," — it  is  Mr.  Southey  who 
says  so — "  they  redeemed  him  from  everlasting  torments.  . .  Nor 
can  it  be  douoted  that  they  sometimes  worked  miracles  upon 


»  Eiatary  of  BrazU,  ch.  vili.,  p.  230. 
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the  sick ;  for  when  they  believed  that  the  patient  might  be 
miraculously  cured,  and  he  himself  expected  that  he  should  be 
go,  faith  would  supply  the  virtue  in  which  it  trusted."* 

This  singular  explanation  of  their  supernatural  power,  which 
eeems  to  have  satisfied  Mr.  Southey,  has  one  inconvenience ; 
it  leaves  the  missionaries  under  the  reproach  of  idolatry,  but  it 
makes  God  their  accomplice.  Voltaire  once  said,  with  more 
than  his  usual  wit  and  not  more  than  his  usual  profaneness, 
"  Si  Dien  a  fait  Thorame  h  son  image,  I'homrae  le  lui  a  bien  ren- 
du." The  ductile  divinity  imagined  by  Mr.  Southey,  who  was 
so  easily  persuaded  to  work  miracles  even  at  the  risk  of  propa- 
gating "  idolatry,"  had  suffered  not  a  little  from  that  process, 
and  was  evidently  fashionoJ  after  a  human  type.  The  infirmi- 
ties of  such  a  god  disqualify  him  for  ruling  over  Christians. 
But  perhaps  we  may  accept  Mr.  Southey's  admission  that  the 
Catholic  missionaries  "  worked  miracles  upon  the  sick,"  with- 
out adopting  his  explanation  of  the  fact.  Let  us  inquire  of  him, 
in  the  next  place,  how  they  extirpated  cannibalism. 

"All  efforts  at  abolishing  this  accursed  custom,"  he  says, 
"  were  in  vain.  One  day  Nobrega  and  his  companions  heard 
the  uproar  and  rejoicing  of  the  savages  at  one  of  these  sacrifices ; 
they  made  their  way  into  the  area,  just  when  the  prisoner  had 
been  felled,  and  the  old  women  were  dragging  his  body  to  the 
fire ;  they  forced  the  body  from  them,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  clan,  who  stood  astonish  jd  at  their  courage,  carried 
it  off.  The  women  soon  roused  the  warriors  to  revenge  this 
insult.  By  the  time  the  Fathers  had  secretly  interred  the  corpse, 
the  savages  were  in  search  of  them."  The  barbarians  were 
swift  and  eager  in  pursuit,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese 
authorities,  tlie  missionaries  escaped  their  fury ;  and  such  was 
the  impression  which  their  intrepidity  produced  upon  them, 
that  "  it  was  not  long,"  says  our  liistorian,  "  before  these  very 
savages  came  to  solicit  their  forgiveness,  and  promised  not  to 
repeat  these  feasts." 

But  Mr.  Southey  has  more  to  tell  us.  "  One  of  the  Jesuits," 
he  says,  *'  succeeued  in  effectually  abolishing  cannibalism  among 
some  clans  by  going  through  them  and  flogging  himself  before 
their  doors  till  he  was  covered  with  blood,  telling  them  he  thus 
tormented  himself  to  avert  the  r  "lishment  which  God  would 
otherwise  inflict  upon  them  for  thib  crying  sin.  They  could  not 
bear  this,  confessed  what  they  had  done  was  wrong,  and  enacted 

should  again  be 
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heavy  punishments  against  any  person  who  should 
guilty."t    It  was  thus  that  the  missionaries  rooted 
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balism.  It  is  true  that  the  process  involved  pain  and  suifering, 
and  that  they  encountered  every  day  the  risk  of  death  in  its  most 
intolerable  forms ;  but,  as  Mr.  Sonthey  has  remarked,  "  they 
were  not  merely  fearless  of  martyrdom,  but  ambitious  of  it." 
With  more  remote  tribes,  over  whom  they  had  not  as  yet 
acquired  the  personal  influence  which  they  were  afterwards  to 
exert  throughout  the  whole  country,  the  Fathers,  we  are  told, 
"thought  themselves  fortunate  in  obtaining  permission  to  visit 
the  prisoners  and  instruct  them  in  the  saving  faith,  before  they 
were  put  to  death."  It  was  a  perilous  ministry,  which  only 
such  men  would  have  accepted ;  and  on  these  occasions,  in 
order  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  savages,  while  they 
complied  with  the  Divine  precept  which  makes  Baptism  a 
condition  of  salvation,  "  they  carried  with  them  wet  handker- 
chiefs, or  contrived  to  wet  the  skirt  of  their  sleeve  or  habit, 
that  out  of  it  they  mi^ht  squeeze  water  enough  upon  the 
victim's  head"  to  administer  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  In 
recounting  this  proceeding,  which  excites  his  vehement  disap- 

Erobation,  Mr.  Southey  adds :  "  What  will  not  man  believe,  if 
8  can  believe  this  of  his  Maker  !"  As  it  was  his  Maker  who 
taught  him  the  lesson,  why  should  man  be  blamed  for  believ- 
ing  it  ? 

When  at  length,  by  inexhaustible  patience  and  intrepid 
\«iIor,  living  the  while  on  the  roots  of  the  earth  and  sharmg 
the  rude  cabin  of  the  savage,  these  men  of  gentle  birth  and 
cultivated  tastes  had  laboriously  won  some  ferocious  tribe  from 
its  foul  superstitions,  taught  them  to  pronounce  with  reverence 
the  sweet  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  and  planted  in  them  the 
first  rudiments  both  of  faith  and  civilization,  "they  made  the 
converts  erect  a  church  in  the  village,  which,  however  rude, 
fixed  them  to  the  spdt ;   and  they  established  a  school  for  the 

children,  whom  they  catechised  in  their  own  language 

They  taught  them  also  to  read  and  write,  using,  says  JSTobrega, 
the  same  persuasion  as  that  wherewith  the  enemy  overcame 
man,  *  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil ;'  for  this 
knowledge  appeared  wonderful  to  them,  and  they  eagerly 
desired  to  attain  it."  And  then  Mr.  Southey,  unmoved  even 
by  the  touching  picture  which  he  himself  had  drawn,  haughtily 
exclaims,  "Good  proof  how  easily  such  a  race  might  have 
been  civilized!"  More  humane  and  candid  writers  will 
presentlv  tcll  us,  indeed  he  will  tell  us  himself,  in  a  later 
volume,  when  he  had  forgotten  these  hasty  words,  that  they 
were  civilized,  and  that  this  was  the  very  process  by  which  tiie 
arduous  change  was  effected.    Mr.  Southey  adds,  that "  readiii 


writing,  and  arithmetic  were  taught  them ;  they  were  trained 
to  assist  at  Mass,"  that  is,  to  do  an  act  which  in  itself  is  no 
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mean  education,  "  and  to  sinor  the  Church  service."  Here  was 
a  beginning  at  least  of  "  civilization  ;"  and  it  was  so  complete 
in  its  later  effects,  so  abiding  in  its  influence,  that  three  Iiun- 
dred  years  after  we  shall  hnd  even  English  writers  not  only 
celebrating  the  agricultural  and  economical  results  still  visible 
in  the  Christian  missions,  but  contrasting  the  courtesy  and  dig- 
nity, as  well  as  the  spiritual  fervor  of  these  children  of  the 
forest,  with  the  boorish  coarseness  and  animal  instincts  of  their 
own  countrymen. 

Mr.  Soutiiey,  however,  was  not  satisfied,  in  this  early  portion  * 
of  his  work,  with  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  to  civilize  the 
natives  of  Brazil.  Yet  even  he  could  understand,  and  he  ex- 
presses the  conviction  in  eloquent  words,  that  "a ritual  worship 
creates  arts  for  its  embellishment  and  support ;  habits  of  settled 
life  take  root  as  soon  as  a  temple  is  founded,  and  the  city  grows 
round  the  altar."  The  Brazilians  anticipated  Mr.  Southey  in 
appreciating  this  important  fact,  and  he  will  trace  for  us  here- 
after, in  spite  of  himself,  the  prodigious  work  of  civilization 
accomplished  among  races  even  more  barbarous  than  these  by 
the  apostles  of  the  Church ;  while  others  will  tell  us,  that  if  to 
"  assist  at  Mass,"  and  to  '  jing  the  Church  service,"  were  the 
chief,  they  were  not  the  only  lessons  which  they  taught,  though 
they  taught  these  so  well,  that,  exactly  three  centuries  after 
Emanuel  de  Nobrega  landed  in  Brazil,  M.  d'Orbigny,  who  had 
listened  with  admiration  to  the  ecclesiastical  music  sung  by  the 
Indians  in  the  mission  of  San  Xavier,  confesses,  "  I  could  not 
but  admire  the  labors  of  the  Jesuits,  when  I  reflected  that  pre- 
vious to  their  arrival  the  Chiquitos,  still  in  the  savage  state, 
were  scattered  through  the  recesses  of  the  forest !"  During 
twelve  generations  they  have  handed  down,  from  father  to  son, 
the  lessons  which  the  Jesuits  taught  them ;  and  d'Orbigny 
aids,  that  tliough  they  martyred  the  earlier  missionaries, 
*'once  Christian,  they  have  persevered,  and  at  this  day  nothing 
would  induce  them  to  return  to  the  life  of  the  woods."*  To 
what  extent  they  were  really  civilized  we  shall  learn  hereafter, 
bv  the  testimony  of  Protestant  writers,  including  Mr.  Southey 
himself. 

The  first  missionaries  in  Brazil,  to  whom  we  must  aow  re- 
turn, had  to  contend  not  only  with  the  ignorance  and  ferocity 
of  its  native  tribes,  but  with  the  profound  immorality  of  the 
reckless  adventurers  who  had  deserted  Portun'al  to  try  thei" 
fortunes  in  the  New  World.  In  Brazil,  as  in  Mexico,  it  was 
from  men  of  this  stamp,  self-banished,  and  stained  with  many  a 
crime,  yet  retaining  even  in  their  fall  the  faith  which  Catholics 

*  Voyage,  &c.,  tome  iv.,  p.  260. 
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eo  rarely  lose,  that  the  miBsionarics  experienced  the  most  ob- 
stinate and  formidable  opposition.  Seeking  only  the  goods  of 
this  world,  they  resented  tlie  admonitions  of  men  who  yalned 
only  those  of  the  next.  "As  the  Jesuits  steadfastly  opposed 
their  cruelties,"  we  are  told  by  two  Protestant  ministers,  "  the 
Portuguese  resorted  to  every  means  of  annoyance  against  them. 
.....  As  the  Indians  were  driven  back  into  the  wilds  of  the 
interior,  through  fear  of  the  slave-hunters,  the  Jesuits  sought 
them  out,  and  carried  to  them  the  opportunities  of  Christian 
worship  and  instruction."*  Hence  the  implacable  warfare 
which  the  Portuguese  merchants  waged  agamst  the  mission- 
aries. But  this  was  only  an  additional  motive  with  the  latter 
for  deeds  of  chanty  towards  their  enemies.  With  uncompro- 
mising firmness,  but  with  gentle  speech,  they  admonished  them 
of  their  errors,  refusing  the  Sacraments  to  all  who  maltreated 
their  slaves  or  set  them  an  unchristian  example.  "  Many  were 
reclaimed,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  "  by  this  resolute  and  Christian 
conduct."  The  immorality  of  professing  Christians  was  van- 
quished, then,  by  the  same  fervent  apostles  before  whose  pres- 
ence idolatry  had  already  begtm  to  flee  away. 

In  1553,  a  reinforcement  of  seven  Fathers  arrived  in  Brazil, 
the  number  already  in  the  field  being  wholly  unequal  to  a  work 
which  was  destined  to  assume  such  vast  proporticms,  and  to  re- 
quire the  co-operation  of  so  great  a  multitude  of  laborers,  that 
tne  day  arrived  when  the  Jesuits  alone  in  South  America  num- 
bered seventeen  hundred,  out  of  the  thirteen  thousand  who,  at 
the  same  moment,  were  preaching  the  Faith  to  the  heathen  in 
every  part  of  the  globe.  Amongst  the  new-comers  was  one  of 
that  privileged  order  in  whom  the  eflfects  of  the  first  transgres- 
sion seemed  to  be  almost  effaced,  and  who  are  admitted,  while 
still  in  the  flesh,  to  that  intimate  union  with  God  which  the 
rest  of  the  elect  only  attain  in  another  life.  Joseph  Anchieta 
was  in  his  twentieth  year  when  he  arrived  in  Brazil.  Here, 
during  forty -four  years,  he  was  to  display  before  the  eyes  of 
Christians  and  Pagans  a  new  example  of  those  astonishing 
virtues  which  confirm  *'.e  one  in  the  obedience  of  the  faith,  ana 
attract  the  other,  by  the  force  of  their  irresistible  fascination,  to 
put  on  its  easy  yoke.  But  as  we  have  now  to  enter  a  region  in 
which  such  guides  will  decline  to  follow  us,  we  must  separate 
for  a  while  from  Mr.  Southey,  and  take  for  oar  companions  men 
who  do  not  start  aside  with  instinctive  repugnance  from  the 
presence  of  a  saint,  nor  strive  t,  ^  reduce  all  the  creatures  of  God 
to  their  own  level,  nor  believe  that  the  supernatural  and  the 
impossible  are  one  and  the  same  thing.     We  shall  hear  indeed 

*  Brazil  and  the  BrazUians,  by  Kiddor  and  Fletcher,  ch.  xx.,  p.  868. 
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what  Buch  men  say  of  Anchieta,  as  we  have  already  heard  what 
they  say  of  St.  Francis,  and  de'  Nobili,  and  their  kinsmen  in 
grace ;  but  we  mnst  leave  them  for  a  momerr  lest  they  disturb 
T's  in  our  contemplation  of  one  to  whom  cv^^n  nature,  it  is  said, 
was  sometimes  obedient ;  whom  the  beasts  of  the  forest  attended 
as  companions,  forgetting  their  instincts  of  carnage;  in  whose 
presence  the  very  heathen  held  their  breath,  amazed  at  the 
works  which  God  wrouglit  by  his  hand ;  and  who  renewed  on 
tue  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  triumphs  of  that  Divine 
ministry  which  had  so  often  united  heaven  and  earth  in  many 
a  province  of  the  old  world.* 

It  was  to  a  people  among  whom  the  graces  of  man's  original 
state  were  so  completely  obliterated  that  they  were  hardly 
raised  above  the  brute  creation, — "  utterly  devoid  of  modesty, 
without  any  clothing,  and  so  gross  and  inhuman  as  actually  to 
devour  one  another," — that  Anchieta,  confiding  only  in  the 
omnipotence  of  the  weapons  with  which  the  Church  arms  her 
apostles,  announced  the  law  of  Christ.  A  Saint  was  needed 
for  such  a  task,  and  a  Saint  was  at  hand. 

Emjiloyed  at  first  in  teaching  Latin  in  the  school  which 
de  Nobrega  had  founded  at  Piratininga,  Anchieta  spent  his 
earlier  years  in  patience,  humility,  and  obedience ;  yearning  for 
the  hour  when  he  might  proclaim  the  Holy  Name  to  the  tribes 
of  Brazil,  but  waiting  in  silence  for  tlie  permission  which  he 
was  too  meek  to  anticipate.  Meanwhile  he  composed  a  Brazilian 
Grammar,  which  became  afterwards  a  text-book  in  Portugal  for 
all  who  were  destined  for  the  American  mission.  A  little  later, 
he  produced  a  Dictionary  of  the  same  dialect;  then  an  Expo- 
sition of  the  whole  body  of  Christian  doctrine ;  and  soon  after, 
a  multitude  of  Canticles  and  devout  Bongs,  in  four  different 
languages,  in  order  to  replace  the  profane  or  indecent  songs 
which  were  in  use  among  the  people.  His  compositions  "  were 
continually  sung,  day  and  night,"  says  his  biographer,  "in  the 
streets  and  thoroughfares,  so  that  the  praises  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  everywhere  resounded." 

At  length,  having  been  admitted  to  the  priesthood,  he  com- 
menced tlie  special  work  of  a  missionary.  Alone,  and  with 
naked  feet,  fearing  neither  the  pangs  of  hunger,  nor  the  viper's 
sting,  nor  the  jaw  of  the  wild  beast,  he  would  penetrate  the  vast 
forests  of  this  tropical  land.  On  one  occasion,  having  entered 
a  wood,  "  without  any  conscious  motive,  and  as  if  guided  by 
another,"  he  found  an  aged  Indian  supported  against  a  tree,  who 
greeted  him  with  the  assurance  that  he  had  for  some  time  been 
expecting  his  arrival.      He  had  journeyed  from  a  remote 

*  The  Life  quoted  is  the  Oratorian  edition  of  1849. 
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province  on  the  bordera  of  tlie  distant  Plata,  and  conld  only 
explain  that  he  had  been  guided  by  an  impulse  whicli  lie  conld 
not  resist  to  that  spot,  where,  he  was  told,  "  he  should  be  tunght 
the  rifflit  path."  When  Anchieta,  who  comprehended  that  a 
special  grace  had  brought  to  him  this  unexpected  neophyte, 
had  unfohled  the  chief  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  faith,  he 
replied,  "  It  is  thus  that  I  already  received,  but  I  knew  not 
how  to  express  them."  A  little  rain-water,  lodged  in  the 
leaves  of  some  wild  thistles,  sufficed  to  baptize  him;  and  when 
Anchieta  returned  to  his  companions,  and  related  what  had 
passed,  he  added,  that  he  had  just  buried  him,  with  his  own 
hands,  according  to  the  rites  o^tho  Church. 

B;it  it  was  not  always  with  such  Indians  as  this  that  his 
apostclic  journeys  brought  him  in  contact.  The  tribe  of  the 
Tamnyas,  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  warlike  in  Brazil, 
resenting  the  gradual  advance  of  the  Portuguese,  and  perhaps 
dreading  the  new  power  of  which  they  might  one  day  oecome 
the  victims,  fell  suddenly  on  the  colony  of  St.  Vincent,  massaci-ed 
the  white  population,  and  ravaged  the  whole  district  with  the 
blind  and  sanguinary  fury  of  barbarians.  Father  de  Nobrega, 
touched  with  compassion  for  the  misery  of  these  Christians, 
who  were  already  preparing  to  abandon  the  country,  conceived 
a  project  which  only  the  heart  of  a  true  missionary  could  have 
entertfiined.  Taking  with  him  Anchieta,  fitting  companion  for 
80  perilous  a  mission,  he  boldly  entered  the  territory  of  the 
Tamnyas.  Received  at  first  with  nnexpected  reverence,  the 
ambassadors  hastened  to  propose  terms  of  peace.  Two  months 
elapsed  in  fruitless  negotiations,  when  de  Nobrega  was  suft'ered 
to  depart,  in  order  to  concert  new  measures  at  St.  Vincent, 
leaving  Anchieta  as  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  the  savages.  As 
they  parted  at  this  critical  moment,  "Anchieta  manifested  to 
Father  Nobrega  three  different  circumstances  which  had  been 
revealed  to  him  in  the  same  night,  God  then  beginning  to  treat 
him  us  His  familiar  friend,  and  disclosing  to  him  the  hidden 
secrets  of  His  Divine  Providence."  The  first  was,  that  the  town 
of  Biritioca,  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Vincent,  from  which  they 
were  distant  at  that  moment  about  seventy  miles,  was  already  in 
possession  of  the  savages ;  the  second,  that  a  person  well  known 
to  Nobrega  had  been  crushed  to  death ;  the  third,  that  a  Por- 
tuguese vessel,  laden  with  supplies,  was  on  the  point  of  entering 
the  port  of  St.  Vincent.  On  the  arrival  of  Nobrega,  the  two 
first  statements  were  immediately  confirmed ;  a  little  later,  the 
third  received  its  welcome  fulfilment. 

Meanwhile,  Anchieta  was  alone  with  the  savages,  as  calm  and 
unmoved  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  company  of  little  children. 
Outraged  by  their  intolerable  indecency,  and  his  life  perpetually 
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menaced  by  their  capricions  fury,  he  had  recourse  to  the  usual 
weapons  of*  apostles,  prayer  and  tnortifieation.  "The  continence 
of  those  Fathers,"  says  l^r.  Southey,  to  whom  wo  may  return  for 
a  moment,  "had  occasioned  great  admiration  in  their  ]u>8ts,  and 
they  asked  Nobrcga  how  it  was  that  he  seemed  to  abhor  what 
other  men  so  ardently  desired.  He  took  a  scourge  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  said  that  by  tormenting  the  flesh  he  kept  it  in 
subjection,"  Anchiuta,  ho  adds,  "  who  was  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, made  a  vow  to  the  Virgin  that  he  would  coinposc  a  poem 
upon  her  life,  trusting  to  preserve  his  own  purity  by  thus 
fixing  his  thoughts  upon  the  Most  Pure."  Yet  Mr.  Southey, 
true  to  his  instincts,  could  elsewhere  call  the  prudent  austerities 
of  Catholic  .uissionaries,  "the  frantic  folly  of  Catholicism," 

In  spite  of  the  difflcultics  of  his  position,  Anchieta  ceased  not 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  his  hosts,  till  "  many  of  them  were  so 
well  instructed,  that  ho  would  have  admitted  them  to  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptism,  if  ho  had  not  feared  their  want  of  constancy, 
and  deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  the  gathering  of  this  harvest 
to  his  companions."  But  the  more  violent  members  of  the 
tribe,  irritated  Iv  the  failure  of  the  negotiations,  and  disap- 
pointed in  their  lope  »/f  plunder,  resolved  to  put  him  to  death 
without  further  delay.  They  announced  to  him,  therefore,  that 
he  was  to  die  at  a  certain  hour,  and  that  afterwards  they  should 
feast  on  his  body.  With  perfect  composure  of  soul  and  coun- 
tenance he  replied  that  they  would  certainly  not  kill  him  at 
the  time  appomted ;  and  when  they  asked  him  in  amazement 
how  he  could  display  such  assurance,  he  answered, — that  he 
had  learned  from  the  Mother  of  that  God  whom  he  had 
preached  to  them  that  ho  was  not  yet  to  die.  His  confidence 
was  justified,  and  after  a  captivity  of  three  months,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  established,  and  Anchieta  was  once  more  embraced 
by  his  fellow-missionaries  at  St.  Vincent. 

A  few  words  will  indicate  his  and  their  mode  of  life.  They 
had  not  often  a  house  to  live  in,  and  when  they  had,  it  was  such 
as  Anchieta  describes  in  a  letter  to  St.  Ignatius,  written  from 
Piratininga,  while  he  acted  as  professor  under  Manuel  de  Paiva. 
"Onr  house  is  composed  of  a  number  of  long  poles,  of  which  the 
interstices  are  rilled  up  with  clay.  The  principal  apartment, 
which  is  fourteen  feet  in  length  by  ten  in  width,  is  at  once  our 
school,  infirmary,  dormitory,  refectory,  kitchen,  and  store-room." 
In  Tact,  it  was  a  cabin  with  one  room,  in  which  twenty-six 
ii  'nates  were  lodged.  "  Yet  all  our  brothers  are  delighted  with 
it,  nor  would  they  exchange  this  hut  for  the  most  magnificent 
palace.  They  remember  tliat  the  Son  of  God  was  born  in  a 
stable,  whore  there  was  but  little  space,  and  died  on  a  cross, 
where  there  was  still  loss."    Even  Mr.  Southey  acknowledges 
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that  the  only  food  they  had  was  "  what  tlie  Indians  gave  them," 
whicli  was  cliiefly  mandioc  flour;  and  Anchiota  himself,  a  man 
of  noble  birth,  alluding  to  their  rude  manner  of  life,  says 
jestingly,  "  "We  may  be  pardoned  for  not  using  napkins  at  u 
table  on  which  there  is  nothing  to  eat." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  privations  which  they  hardly  deemed 
worthy  of  notice  that  these  first  apostles  of  Brazil  prosecuted 
their  work.  Anchieta  was  one  of  them,  and  here  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  life.  "  Barefooted,  with  no  other  garment  than  \\\a 
cassock,  his  crucifix  and  rosary  round  his  neck,  the  pilgrim's 
staff  and  his  breviary  in  his  hand,  and  his  shoulders  laden  with 
the  furniture  requisite  for  an  altar,  Anchieta  advanced  into  the 
inteiior  of  the  country.  He  penetrated  virgin  forests,  swam 
across  streams,  climbed  the  roughest  mountains,  plunged  into 
the  solitude  of  the  plains,  confronted  savage  beasts,  and 
abandoned  himself  entirely  to  the  care  of  Providence.  All  these 
fatigues,  and  all  these  dangers,  had  God  alone  for  witness;  he 
braved  them  for  no  other  motive  than  to  conquer  souls.  As  soon 
as  he  caught  sight  of  a  man,  Anchieta  quickened  his  pace ;  his 
bleeding  feet  stain  the  rocks  and  sands  of  the  desert,  but  he  still 
walks  onwards.  As  he  approached  the  savage,  he  stretched  out 
his  arms  towards  him,  and  with  words  of  gentleness  strove  to 
retain  him  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  cross,  which  to  him  was 
the  standard  of  peace.  Sometimes,  when  the  savages  rejected 
his  first  overtures,  he  threw  himself  at  their  knees,  bathing  thorn 
with  his  tears,  pressing  them  to  his  heart,  and  striving  to  gain 
their  confidence  by  every  demonstration  of  love.  At  first  the 
savages  made  small  account- of  this  abnegation,  but  the  Jesuit 
was  not  discouraged.  He  made  himself  their  servant,  and 
studied  their  caprices  like  a  slave ;  he  accompanied  them  in  tlieir 
wanderings,  entered  into  their  familiarity,  shared  their  suffer- 
ings, their  labors,  their  pleasures."  And  the  result  of  such  a 
mniistry,  in  which  thousands  were  engaged  at  the  same  moment, 
from  Lake  Huron  to  Paraguay,  and  from  Brazil  to  California, 
was  this :  "  By  degrees  he  taught  them  to  know  God,  revealed 
to  them  the  laws  of  universal  morality,  and  prepared  them  for 
civilization  after  he  had  formed  them  to  Christianity.  The 
whole  country  of  Brazil  was  the  theatre  of  Father  Anchieta's 
ardent  zeal ;  but  amidst  those  vast  solitudes,  that  of  Itannia,  the 
land  of  stones,  was  his  spot  of  predilection.  It  was  so  unculti- 
vated, so  rocky,  that  the  very  animals  seemed  to  shun  it;  yet  it 
was  here  that  Anchieta,  while  toiling  for  the  salvation  of  this 
ill-fortuned  country,  sought  repose  from  the  other  dangers  of  his 
apostleship."*    We  might  refuse  to  believe  that  a  man  like  our 

*  Life  of  Anchieta,  p.  175. 
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lolvcR  ooiild  Htistain  snch  a  life,  and  such  labors  during  more 
than  forty  yoars,  but  that  every  other  land  presents  to  us, 
during  tlio  luHt  three  centuries,  a  thousand  examples  of  the  same 
virtuuM  and  the  same  victories. 

In  11597  Anchiota  died.  The  six  Jesuits  who  landed  with 
Nobrcgu  had  already  increased  tc  one  hundred  and  twenty  in 
Ih'Hzil  alone,  and  a  hundred  more  now  hastened  to  fill  the 
jilaco  of  Anchieta,  and  to  continue  the  work  which  he  had 
hopfun.  Kufore  wo  pursue  the  history  of  their  labors,  let  us 
notice  briefly,  as  we  have  done  in  former  cases,  what  Protest- 
ant wrltofd  relate  of  the  men  who  had  now  departed. 

Of  Emanuol  do  Nobrega,  even  Mr.  Southey  says,  that  he 
died,  *'  worn  out  with  a  lite  of  incessant  fatigue.  I'he  day  be- 
fore his  death,  ho  went  abroad,  and  took  leave  of  all  his  friends, 
as  if  about  to  undertake  a  journey.  They  asked  him  whither 
ho  was  going,  and  his  reply  was,  ^Home  to  iny  own  cmmtry.'' 
Ho  lifo  cotjld  bo  more  actively,  more  piously,  or  more  usefully 
employed  :"* — and  then  Mr.  Southey,  who,  like  all  his  class, 
would  utidortako  to  pronounce  judgment  at  any  moment  on 
flaints  and  angels,  on  principalities  and  powers,  adds  conde- 
scendingly, "tlio  triumphant  hope  with  which  it  terminated 
was  not  the  less  sure  and  certain,  because  of  the  errors  of  his 
holiof."  Singular  belief,  to  which  alone  God  imparts  the  vir- 
tuuB  and  the  victories  of  the  apostolic  life,  while  he  unaccount- 
ably forgets  to  purify  it  from  its  "  errors ;"  singular  con- 
tradiction, which  makes  God,  in  every  age,  the  unintelligible 
ally  of  a  "corrupt"  religion, — so  corrupt,  in  the  judgments  of 
itB  adversaries,  tliat  if,  as  an  American  Protestant  ingenuously 
obnorves,  their  estimate  of  it  were  true,  "  decomposition  and 
the  last  stages  of  decay  had  long  ago  been  passed,  f 

Yet  this  Anglican  historian  adds,  under  an  impulse  which 
oven  he  could  not  resist,  "So  well  had  Nobrega's  system  been 
followed  by  Anchieta  and  his  disciples,  that,  in  the  course  of 
half  a  century,  all  the  nations  along  the  coast  of  Brazil^  as  far 
UB  the  Portuguese  settlements  extended," — that  is,  through  a 
range  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles, — "  were  collected  in 
villages  under  their  superintendence."!  Never  in  the  history 
of  missions  had  so  marvellous  a  triumpn  been  obtained,  except 
hy  the  same  class  of  men  in  the  other  provinces  of  America 
which  wu  are  still  to  visit.  It  is  from  Protestant  writers  alone 
that  wo  can  receive  the  evidence  of  that  unparalleled  triumph, 
since  only  by  their  testimony  will  it  appear  credible  to  their 

*  Ch,  X.,  p.  810. 

J  North  Ameiiean  Review,  July,  1858,  p.  383. 
Cb.  xiii.,  p.  889. 
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co-religionists.  Nobrega  died  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  "in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,"  as  Ranke 
observes,  "  we  find  the  proud  edifice  of  the  Catholic  Church 
completely  reared  in  South  America.  There  were  five  arch- 
bishoprics, twenty-seven  bishoprics,  four  hundred  monasteries*, 
and  innumerable  parish  churches."  And  even  this  does  not 
represent  the  whole  work  accomplished  in  a  land  which  hiuj 
been  tenanted,  only  a  century  earlier,  by  savages  who  had  little 
more  of  the  nature  of  man  than  his  external  form.  "  Maa;- 
niticeut  cathedrals  had  sprung  up,  of  which  the  most  spletidld 
of  all  was,  perhaps,  that  of  l.os  Angeles.  The  Jesuits  tauglit 
grammar  and  the  liberal  arts ;  a  complete  system  of  theologi^ 
cal  discipline  was  taught  in  the  universities  of  Mexico  and 

Lima, Conquests  gave  place  to  missions,  and  missions 

gave  birth  to  civilization.  Tlie  monks,  who  taught  the  natives 
to  read  and  to  sing,  taught  them  also  how  to  sow  and  to  reap, 
to  plant  trees  and  to  build  houses ;  and,  of  course,  inspired  the 
profoundest  veneration  and  attachment."  So  that  Ranke  might 
well  exclaim,  "  Catholicism  produced  a  mighty  efiect  in  these 
countries."* 

It  was  the  contemplation  of  the  same  almost  unexampled 
work,  of  which  v/e  shall  better  appreciate  the  character  and 
extent  when  we  liave  traced  it  in  many  provinces,  which  led 
Lord  Macaulay  to  observe,  in  more  emphatic  phraseology, 
"  The  acquisitions  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  New  World 
have  more  than  compensated  her  for  v»^hat  she  has  lost  in  the 
01d."t 

Of  Ancliieta,  the  companion  of  Nobrega,  and  partner  of  his 
apostolic  toils, — whose  supernatural  life  has  occasioned  still 
greater  perplexity  to  Prote"t..,nt  historians,  they  speak  in  such 
words  as  the  following :  "  His  self-denial  as  a  missionary,"  we 
are  told  by  two  American  preachers,  who  vainly  endeavored  to 
persuade  even  a  solitary  Brazilian  to  exchange  a  Divine  religion 
tor  a  human  one,  "his  labor  in  acquiring  and  methodizing  a 
barbarous  language,  and  his  services  to  the  State,  were  sufficient 
to  secure  to  him  an  honest  fame  and  a  precious  memory."  And 
then  they  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  invective  upon  his  biog- 
raphers, by  whom,  they  are  not  ashamed  to  say,  "  his  real  vir- 
tues were  made  to  pass  for  little,"  that  they  might  magnify 
"his  pretended  miracles.":}:  If  they  had  really  read  any  history 
of  the  Saint,  they  would  have  found  that  his  miracles  are 
noticed  simply  as  incidents  in  the  life  of  one  whose  virtues  were 


*  Book  vii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  91. 

f  Essay  on  Ranke' s  History  of  the  Popet. 

I  Kidder  and  Fletcher,  ch.  vii.,  p.  115. 
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more  wonderful  than  his  miracles,  and  perhaps  more  diffienlt 
to  imitate. 

Mr.  Sonthey,  as  might  be  expected,  uses  similar  languaore. 
"Tliat  Ancliieta  could  work  miracles,"  he  says,  "  was  undoubt- 
edly believed  botli  by  the  Portuguese  and  by  the  natives,  each 
according  to  their  own  superstition.    The  former  sent  volumes 

of  attestations  to  Rome  at'ter  his  death the  Tam\iyay 

said  there  was  a  power  in  him  which  withheld  the  hands  of 
men,  and  this  opinion  saved  his  life^''    In  other  words,  botli 
Pagans  and  Christians  were  constrained  to   acknowledge  a 
power  of  which  they  continually  witnessed  the  exercise,  and 
which  multitudes,  of  all  ratiks  and  classes,  solemnly  attested  on 
oath.     It  is  Protestants  alone,  of  all  mankind,  who  deride  the 
supernatural  as  the  dream  of  superstition  or  the  trick  of  the 
impostor;  because  they  alone  refuse  to  believe  in  the  sanctity 
which  they  know  to  be  unattainable  by  themselves,  and  believe 
to  be  impossible  to  others.     When  Dr.  Horsley,  a  Protestant 
bishop  of  no  mean  repute,  exhorted  the  English  House  of  Lords 
to  discourage  all  attempts  to  convert  the  Hindoos,  because  "the 
religion  of  a  country  is  connected  with  its  government,"  this 
Anglican  prelate  consistently  added,  that  the  apostolic  power 
of  working  miracles  having  ceased,  "  he  doubted  whether  the 
commission  had  not  ceased  also."  And  most  of  his  co-reli^ionists 
appear  to  agree  with  him.     "  One  circumstance,"  say  their  re- 
presentatives, "  which  must  make  all  sensible  and  unprejudiced 
persons  suspect  very  much  the  veracity  of  the  Jesuits  in  general, 
is  the  account  they  give  of  miracles  pretended  to  be  wrought 
in  the  scenes  of  their  several  missions."*    Yet  these  men  pro- 
fess to  worship  Him  who  said  to  the  first  missionaries,  "  Ye 
shall  do  greater  things  than  these .'"'     "When  did  He  who  gave 
that  promise  recall  it,  or  when  did  He  first  begin  to  send  forth 
apostles  without  the  gifts  of  apostles  ?     And  what  new  God 
is  this,  who  has  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  interfere  in 
human  aft'airs,  and  wiio  is  as  hopelessly  fettered  by  the  "  laws 
of  nature"  as  a  plant  or  an  insect?     Is  He,  like  the  God  of 
Baal,  "  asleep,"  or  is  he  "  on  a  journey,"  that  he  should  forget 
to  take  note  of  man  and  his  works?     Or  have  Protestants 
agreed  to  accept  the  definition  of  the  Creator  which  Kolben 
says  was  current  among  the  Hottentots,  who  considered  Him 
"an  excellent  man,  who  dwells  far  beyond  the  moon,  and  does 
no  harm  to  any  one?" 

One  ihing  is  worthy  of  remark, — that  a  religion  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  founded  on  reason  should  despise  all  the  laws  of 
evidence ;  and  that  students  of  the  Bible  should  scofi'at  miracles 

*  Lockman's  Travda  of  the  Jmiits,  preface,  p.  xiv. 
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of  which  the  sacred  pacjes  contain,  according  to  human  beh'ef, 
some  of  the  least  credible  examples.    If  Elias,  "  a  man  passible 
like  unto  us,"  forbid  dew  or  ram  to  descend  on  the  earth  save 
at  his  word,  in  order  to  admonish  a  guilty  king,  the  tale  is 
venerable  and  true ;  if  St.  Francis  Solano  bring  forth  water  in 
the  deserts  of  Chili  to  save  a  perishing  multitude,  and  to  this 
honr  the  miraculous  stream  is  called  "the  fountain  of  St. 
Solano,"  it  is  an  execrable  imposture.     If  the  Eternal  "  stopped 
the  mouths  of  lions"  lest  they  should  harm  his  prophet,  let  ua 
marvel  and  adore ;  if  the  panther  crouched  by  the  side  of  Ills 
servant  Anchieta  as  he  prayed  at  midnight  in  the  forest,  or 
the  viper  dared  not  sting  his  naked  foot  when  he  trod  upon  it 
in  the  noonday,  it  is  an  impudent  invention.     If  iron  float  at 
the  bidding  of  Eliseus,  though  only  to  save  a  woodman's  axe, 
let  us  fall  down  and  magnify  the  Lord ;  if  Anchieta  is  upheld 
on  the  waters  of  the  San  Francisco,  that  an  apostle  might 
not  perish  out  of  the  earth,  we  should  scorn  the  superstition 
whicli  believes  the  fact,  and  the  impostor  who  relates  it.     h^ 
a  dead  man  spring  to  life  again,  as  the  Scripture  affirms,  bo- 
cause  his  corpse  touched  the  bones  of  a  Saint  whom  it  was  the 
will  of  God  to  honor,*  who  will  refuse  to  praise  and  admire? 
If  St.  Augustine  record  the  same  fact  of  the  bones  of  St, 
Stephen,  in  his  own  church,  and  before  the  very  congregation 
who  witnessed  it,  let  us  smile  at  the  despicable  fraud.     If 
Agabus  iuici-J.I  a  famine  over  the  whole  earth,  "which  came 
to   pass  in   the  days  of  Claudius,"!   we  should   honor  the 
prophet,  though  only  a  man  like  oui*selves;   if  the  Blessed 
Anchieta  predict  a  coming  storm  when  the  sky  had  been  cloud- 
less for  six  months,  and  a  vast  multitude  witness  the  miracuiouB 
rain  fall  which  ensued,  let  us  be  sure  it  was  only  the  crafty 
juarsjlery  of  a  priest,  or  the  gross  credulity  of  a  besotted  crowd. 
If  Divine  wisdom  employ  the  voice  of  an  ass  to  convey  a  warn- 
ing to  the  rebellious  prophet,  let  us  accept  without  surprise 
botli  the  messenger  and  his  message ;  if  Divine  power  command 
the  jaguar  to  stop  in  full  career  at  the  feet  of  St.  Francis  Solano, 
and  humbly  kneel  before  the  servant  of  the  Most  High,  let 
us  welcome  the  improbable  tale  with  a  shout  of  derision.    If 
Elias  raise  the  dead  from  corruption,  though  only  to  comfort  a 
sorrowing  widow,  it  shall  be  the  text  of  our  songs  and  our 
meditations ;  if  St.  Francis  Xavicr  open  a  grave,  in  the  presetico 
of   thousands,   to  show  a  whole    nation   what  the   God  of 
Christians  can  do,  it  is  a  pitiable  fiction.     If  Elias  is  fed  Ky 
ravens  or  by  angels,  and  then  fast  forty  days  and  nights,  let  no 


*  4  Kings  xiii.  21. 
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man  donbt  either  his  eating  or  his  abstinence  ;  if  de'  Nobili  or 
de  Britto  instruct  tlionsands  unto  righteousness  by  a  whole  life 
of  austerity  and  mortification,  it  is  only  "  the  frantic  folly  of 
Catholicisui.''  If  the  face  of  St.  Stephen  shone  with  glory,  so 
that  all  who  stood  by  '*  saw  his  f  ice  ns  it  Jiad  !>een  the  face  of 
an  angel,"  let  us  acknowledge  that  grace  can  illuminate  even 
this  mortal  body  ;  if  the  blessed  Peter  Claver  was  transfigured 
before  the  eyes  of  a  hundred  witnesses,  who  saw  the  light  play 
round  his  head,  and  covered  tu  Mr  eyes  with  their  hands,  let  us 
pity  the  degrading  superstition  which  can  accept  the  wretched 
tale.  If  a  "handkerchief"  or  an  "apron,"  which  had  only 
touched  the  body  of  St.  Paul,  could  heal  diseases  and  put 
demons  to  flight,*  what  more  natural  than  that  the  Most  High 
should  thus  sanction,  before  men  and  angels,  the  Catholic  useu 
of  relics  ?  If  the  same  thing  be  told  of  St.  Bernard  or  St. 
Philip  Neri,  of  Anchieta,  or  St.  Francis  Regis,  let  us  rend  the 
heavens  with  our  cry  of  anger,  or  stop  our  ears  in  indignant 
scorn. 

Perhaps  the  true  explanation  of  the  inconsistency  which  ac- 
cepts the  one  clap-  '^f  miracles  without  question,  and  rejects  the 
other  without  in^^  ^  found  in  the  fact  that  very  few  Prot- 
estants have  any  ■.  '-a  j'eal  faith  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 
They  would  deal  in  precisely  the  same  manner  with  both,  but 
that  they  have  no  pressing  reason  to  reject  the  first,  while  they 
have  an  urgent  personal  motive  for  denying  the  last.  Yet  even 
tiie  Hindoo  and  the  Mahometan,  witnesses  against  the  credu- 
lous incredulity  of  modern  sects,  have  manifested,  with  all  their 
faults,  a  deeper  insight  than  they  into  the  mystery  of  holiness, 
and  have  confessed,  in  every  age,  that  a  god  who  ceased  to 
display  the  power  which  he  had  once  exerted,  or  to  bestow  the 
gifts  which  he  had  once  conferred,  would  be  only  an  impotent 
divinity,  unworthy  to  reign  over  immortal  men,  and  from  whose 
palsied  hand  it  would  be  lawful  to  pluck  the  feeble  and  useless 
sceptre.  The  instincts  of  the  human  heart,  of  the  Pagan  as  well 
as  of  the  Christian,  reject  such  a  god  as  Protestantism  has  in- 
vented; and  the  only  race  of  men  on  earth  who  deny  the  won 
der- working  might  <^)f  the  True  and  II0I3'  One  in  His  saints  and 
apostles,  are  they  who  acknowledge  in  their  inmost  soul,  with- 
out shame  and  without  regret,  that  it  never  has  been  and  never 
can  be  manifested  in  themselves.  Who  dreams  of  an  Anglican 
miracle,  or  a  Wesleyan  prophet,  or  a  Presbyterian  saint?  Who 
can  imagine  Middleton  bidding  a  stream  spring  forth  in  the 
plains  of  Bengal?  or  Buchanan  respected  bypantliers?  orJud 
6on  transfigured  ?  or  Heber  raising  the  dead  ? 
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This  is  no  place  to  discuss  at  large  the  credibility  of  miricles. 
To  the  Christian,  who  is  wisely  familiar  with  Holy  Scripture, 
and  comp  .^ends  that  the  miracles  of  the  'New  Testament  are 
not  isolated  and  abnormal,  but  typical  and  characteristio,  facts, 
prosier  to  the  whole  dispensation  which  they  adorn  and  illus- 
trate, their  cessat"  would  be  more  inexplicable  than  their 
continuance.  If  iy  are  rejected,  it  is  by  men  who  know 
neither  God  nor  .mselves;  who,  in  spite  of  their  profession 
of  religion,  have  aa  instinctive  fear  and  hatred  of  the  super- 
natural, and  who  would  rather  believe  that  God  is  eternally 
silent  than  confess  that  it  is  in  i,he  Chunh  alone  that  He 
deigns  to  speak.  They  would  not,  indeed,  believe  a  miracle, 
even  if  they  saw  one ;  but  what  they  fear  in  them  is  their  ex- 
hibition of  Divine  power,  what  they  hate  is  their  testimony  to 
the  Catholic  faith.* 

Yet  modern  science,  not  always  hostile  to  revealed  truth,  has 
lately  protested,  by  the  voice  of  one  of  its  greatest  adepts, 
against  this  irrational  skepticism.  A  well-known  English 
mathematician,  refuting  by  a  scientific  process  the  infidel  for- 
mula of  Hume,  has  declared,  and  elaborately  proved,  that 
however  thut  formula  be  applied,  it  will  always  be  false.  Hume 
had  said  that  no  amount  of  evidence  can  pro^e  the  truth  of  a 
miracle.  Mr.  Babbage,  testing  the  proposition  by  a  purely 
analytical  method,  arrives  et  exactly  the  opposite  conclusion. 
"  If  independent  witnesses  can  be  found,"  he  says,  "  who  speak 
truth  more  frequently  than  falsehood," — surely  no  intolerable 
postulate, — "  it  is  ahvays  possible  to  assign  p  number  of  inde- 
pendent witnesses,  the  improbability  of  tiie  falsehood  of  whose 
concurring  testimony'  shall  be  greater  than  that  of  the  miracle 
itself  "t  Yet  the  eiiallow  incredulity  of  the  Sects,  though  it 
annuls  all  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  sets  aside  the  most  rigorous 
conclusions  of  science,  alfects  to  be  a  protest  on  behalf  of  the 
human  intellect  against  the  thraldom  of  superstition  \X 

*  "  Image  parfaite  de  Notre  Seigneur  Jesus-Christ,  TEglise  est  en  butte  aux 
liersecutions  du  monde,  non  pas  parce  que  le  monde  oublieles  prodiges  (ju'ello 
opwre, . .  niais  tout  au  contraire  parce  quo  le  monde  a  en  horreur  ces  tcmoignages, 
.  .  .  ces  miracles  qui  le  condamnent."  Donoso  Cortes,  GUuvres,  tome  iii.,  p.  128 ; 
ed.  VeulUot.  "  The  Church  owes  her  very  existence  to  miracles,  and  witliout 
them  cannot  at  all  conceive  herself.  .  .  .  Our  idealists  and  spiritualists  have  no 
need  of  miracles  for  tlio  confirmation  of  their  faith.  No,  truly,  for  their  faitli  is 
one  of  their  own  making,  and  not  the  fa'th  in  Christ ;  and  it  would  indeen  be 
singular  if  Ood  were  to  confirm  a  faith  fabricated  by  man."  Moehler,  Symholism, 
ii.,  20. 

t  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,  app.,  p.  202,  note  E. 

I  "  Miracles  are  evidently  not  only  not  impossibilities,  but  even  not  improba- 
bilitics.  .  .  .  Wliatever  is  possible  may  occur,  and  whatever  occurs  ought,  on  tlie 
jjroper  evidence,  to  bo  believed."  Hugh  Miller,  Footpnnta  of  the  Creator, 
p.  242. 
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If  now  we  continue  the  history  of  missions  in  Brazil,  and  take 
Mr.  Southey  once  more  as  our  euide,  we  shall  come  to  a  new 
order  of  events.  Hitherto  we  liave  seen  men  gradually  con- 
verting the  savages  of  half  a  continent  by  the  display  of  super- 
natural virtues ;  and,  except  in  a  few  instances  which  we  have 
not  stayed  to  notice,  as  in  the  case  of  the  martyrs  Soza  and 
Correa,  who  fell  in  the  very  beginning  of  this  apostolic  warfare, 
accomplishing  their  work  without  even  the  customary  tribute 
of  blood.  But  that  sacred  debt  was  sure  to  be  paid  sooner  or 
later,  and  we  are  about  to  witness  the  martyrdom  of  sixty-eight 
missionaries  at  once,  massacred,  not  by  pagan  savages,  but  by 
inoro  merciless  heretics,  whose  fury  no  virtues  could  disarm, 
and  who,  in  many  a  land,  have  made  a  compact  with  the 
heathen  to  slay  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross. 

In  1570,  Father  Ignatius  Azevedo,  by  the  nomination  of  St. 
Francis  Borgia,  conducted  thirty-nine  Fathers  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  from  Madeira  to  Brazil.     Thirty  more  started  at  the 
same  moment  from  Lisbon,  in  two  other  vessels,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  postulants  who  had  still  to  prove  the  strength  of 
their  vocation.     The  day  after  the  ship  which  carried  Azevedo 
sailed  from  Madeira,  four  French  vessels,  under  the  command 
of  the  Huguenot  Jacques  Sourie,  bore  down  upon  it.    Sourie, 
says  Mr.  Southey,  "  was  a  man  as  little  disposed  to  show  mercy 
to  any  Catholic  priests,  as  they  would  have  been  to  show  it 
towards  him.  .  .  .  and  he  did  by  the  Jesuits  as  they  would 
have  done  by  him  and  all  of  his  sect — put  them  to  death.     One 
of  the  novices  escaped,  being  in  a  lay  habit,  the  rest  were 
thrown  overboard,  some  living,  some  dying,  some  dead."    So 
smoothly  does  this  English  historian  relate  a  tale  which  does 
not  even  provoke  from  him  any  other  comment  than  this,  that 
"  when  the  tidings  reached  Madeira,  the  remaining  missionaries 
celebrated  the  triumph  of  their  comrades,  a  triumph  which 
many  of  them  were  yet  to  partake."     But  this  singular  festival 
only  inspired  the  mirth  of  Mr.  Southey,  who  considers  that  the 
Te,  Deum  chanted  in  honor  of  martyrs  by  men  who  in  a  few 
days  were  to  be  martyrs  themselves,  "was  as  much  the  lan- 
guage of  policy  as  of  fanaticism."     St.  Philip  Neri  would 
rather  have  said,  as  he  was  wont  to  say  to  the  priests  depart- 
ing from  Rome  for  the  English  mission,  ''^  Salvete  jlores  rnar- 
tijrum  r^    St.  Paul  would  lui»e  added,  in  iiis  solemn  accents, 
''  Quibus  dujniis  non  erat  mimdus  /" 

A  few  days  later,  "  one  Englisli  and  four  French  cruisers," 
according  to  the  tranquil  narrative  of  Mr.  Southey,  who  does 
not  mention  that  this  time  it  was  the  Calvinist  Capdeville  who 
conunanded,  fell  upon  the  remainder  of  the  missionary  fleet,  and 
did  their  work  sr     Ifectually,  that  "  of  sixty-nine  missionaries 
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whom  Azevedo  took  out  from  Lisbon,  only  one,  who  was  left 
bel'-nd  at  one  of  the  ports  where  they  touched,  arrived  at 
Brazil." 

The  blood  of  sixty-eight  martyrs  could  hardly  fail  to  win 
new  graces  for  Brazil,  and  from  that  hour  the  work  of  conver- 
sion advanced  with  tenfold  success.  It  was  said,  as  Mr,. 
Southey  records  with  indignation,  that  supernatural  incidents 
accompanied  this  holco  -t  of  martyrs,  whose  fires  the  waves 
of  the  deep  sea  coulc'  -t  extinguish.  "  After  Azevedo  whs 
killed,  the  heretics,"  M.  ,  rfouthey  merrily  observes,  "  could  not 
force  out  of  his  hand  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,"  which  the  mar- 
tyr held  in  his  dying  grasp,  and  which,  the  English  historian 
adds,  with  an  appropriate  and  well-timed  jest,  "  was  a  copy 
more  miraculous  than  its  miraculous  original."  Tliis  picture, 
found  still  in  his  embrace  by  the  crew  of  another  ship  which 
sailed  over  the  spot  where  the  body  had  been  flung  mto  the 
ocean,  "  was  shown,"  adds  Mr.  Southey,  "  by  the  Jesuits  at  St. 
Salvador,  with  heroic  impudence,  with  the  print  of  Azevedo's 
bloody  fingers  upon  it ;"  but  "  ecclesiastical  historians,"  he  re- 
marks, "  enlarge  as  they  go  on,  because  every  one  adds  his  lie 
to  the  heap."  If  a  martyrology  were  composed  by  demons,  it 
is  perhaps  thus  that  they  would  write  it. 

Sixty  years  after  the  martyrdom  of  Azevedo  and  his  com- 
panions, when  their  successors  had  reaped  tlie  full  harvest  of 
which  the  early  seeds  had  been  fertilized  by  their  blood,  a  second 
drama  of  the  same  kind  was  enacted,  and  once  more  the  knife 
and  the  axe  were  wielded  by  Protestants.  This  time  it  was  the 
Dutch  Calvinists  who  made  war  on  defenceless  missionaries, 
and  here  is  Mr.  Southey's  narrative  of  their  operations. 

The  unconverted  natives  of  the  district  of  Rio  Grande  had 
carried  devastation  into  the  territory  of  Pernambuco,  and  though 
chastised  by  the  troops  under  the  command  of  Manuel  Masca- 
renhas,  were  still  planning  in  their  forests  new  expeditions. 
Soldiers  could  not  reach  these  swift-footed  marauders,  but  there 
were  men  in  Brazil  of  the  school  of  de  Nobrega  and  Azevedo 
who  could.  Mr.  Southey  will  tell  us  who  they  were.  With  no 
armor  but  prayer,  and  no  Aveapon  but  the  cross  which  they 
bore  on  their  bosom,  they  advanced  without  fear  into  tlie 
retreats  of  the  barbarians.  "  The  Jesuits  pacified  them,"  says 
the  Protestant  annalist,  "  and  brought  a  hundred  and  Jifty 
harden  into  alliance  with  the  Portuguese."  So  true  is  that 
saying  of  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  who  lived  long  in  South 
America,  that  "  the  labors  of  the  Jesuits  were  eventually 
more  successful  than  all  the  military  forces,"  and  that,  in 
every  province  of  the  land,  on  both  sides  of  the  Andes,  and  by 
the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  which  flow  from  them,  "  these  inde- 
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fatigable  missionaries  reduced  one  tribe  after  another  to  a  state 
of  comparative  civilization." 

But  the  savage  of  the  northeastern  provinces  was  now  to  find 
an  ally  more  Herce  and  cruel  than  himself,  and  by  whose 
example  he  was  to  learn,  that  if  there  were  Christians  who 
were  valiant  only  to  suffer,  to  labor,  and  to  bless,  there  were 
others  who  made  religion  itself  the  pretext  of  crimes  from  which 
even  the  savages  would  have  shrunk.  It  was  on  Good  Friday, 
in  the  year  1633,  that  the  Dutch  Protestants,  passing  at 
midnight  through  the  smoking  ruins  of  Olinda,  attacked 
Oarassu  in  the  early  morn,  while  the  inhabitants  were  assem- 
bled at  the  celebration,  proper  to  that  sorrowful  day,  of  the 
Mass  of  the  Presanctified.  The  moment  was  skilfully  chosen. 
Fo  ignorant  Tamuya  or  Chiquito,  no  blundering  Mohawk  or 
Oneida,  could  have  matched  the  Calvinist  in  his  crafc;  no 
bloodhound  could  have  torn  his  prey  with  more  pitiless  cruelty, 
when  once  he  had  fastened  his  fangs  upon  it.  "  The  men  who 
came  in  their  way,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  "  were  slaughtered ;  the 
women  were  stripped,  and  the  plunderers  with  brutal  cruelty 
tore  away  ear-rings  through  tlie  ear-flap,  and  cutoff  lingers,  for 
the  sake  of  the  rings  which  were  upon  them.  Having  plun- 
dered and  burnt  the  town,  they  set  out  on  their  return,  taking 
with  them  as  prisoners  some  Franciscans,  whom  for  their  pro- 
fession they  especially  hated,  and  driving  in  mockery  before 
them. the  priest  in  his  vestments,  just  as  they  had  forced  him 
from  the  altar."*    It  was  thus  they  celebrated  Good  Friday. 

The  next  year  they  attacked  Paraiba,  apparently  because 
"it  contained  a  Miserlcordia,  a  Benedictine  Convent,  a  Carme- 
lite, and  a  Capuchin."  The  inhabitants  had  capitulated,  after 
a  gallant  defence,  on  the  promise  of  "free  exercise  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion  and  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  property." 
"The  most  atrocious  cruelties,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  for  once 
taking  part  w'th  the  victims,  "  were  exercised  upon  these 
brave  people  by  the  conquerors,  and  they  who  possessed  any 
property  were  tortured  till  they  paid  the  full  sum  whicli  was 
demanded  as  a  life-ransom.  By  these  means  the  Dutch  raised 
twenty-eight  thousand  crowns,  and  it  is  by  such  means  that 
they  have  rendered  their  history  as  infamous,  and  their  names 
as  detes^-able,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  as  in  their  own 
country  their  deeds  have  been  glorious."t 

Yet  these  men  professed  to  be  exponents  of  the  "  reformed 
religion,"  and  missionaries  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  true  that  even 
Mr.  Southey  admits,  that  it  was  only  "  for  the  sake  of  raising 

*  Vol.  i.,  ch.  XV.,  p.  486. 
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sugar  and  tobacco"  that  tliey  invaded  Brazil ;  but  they  carried 
their  religious  ideas  with  them,  and  so,  in  the  words  of  another 
historian,  "from  assassins  they ' transformed  themselves  into 
missionaries."  They  were  more  successful  in  the  first  character 
timn  in  the  last.  "They  sent  out  preachers,  and  controversial 
books  in  the  Spanish  language  were  circulated;"  but  Mr. 
Southey  shrewdly  adds,  "if  the  Brazilians  hated  their  conquerors 
as  heretics,  they  hated  heresy  still  more  because  it  was  the 
religion  of  their  oppressors.  The  Dutch  have  always  been  a 
cruel  people,  ....  and  there  is  no  nation  whose  colonial  history 
is  80  inexcusable  and  inexpiably  disgraceful  to  human  nature." 
He  had  perhaps  read  their  history  in  .ra])an  and  Ceylon. 

Tlie  Dutch  were  not  destined  to  triumph  in  Brazil,  either  as 
soldiers  or  missionaries,  but  they  were  not  finally  ejected  till  a 
later  period.  Meanwhile,  they  continued  lo  exhibit  a  new 
example  of  the  nature  and  influence  of  Protestant  missions,  a 
new  proof  that  they  are  everywhere,  as  wo  have  said,  the  worst 
impediment  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  not  only  because 
they  obstruct  the  ministry  of  tho  truo  apostles,  but  because  their 
agents  teach  the  barbarian  to  despise  a  religion  of  which  they 
are  the  professors.  In  1637,  in  all  the  districts  under  their 
rule,  "the  Catholics  were  ordered  to  confine  their  processions 
within  the  walls  of  the  churches ;  no  new  church  was  to  be  built 
without  permission  from  the  senate ;  no  marriages  celebrated 
until  the  banns  had  been  published  after  the  Dutch  tnanner,"  &q. 
There  was  even  a  certain  refinement  of  ingenuity  in  some 
of  their  cruelties.  Taking  advantage  of  well-known  customs 
which  piety  had  consecrated  in  Brazil,  they  ordered,  "that 
those  persons  who,  when  they  created  new  sugar-works,  chose 
to  have  them  blessed,  were  to  have  the  office  ])erfbrined" — by 
a  Protestant  minister !  Tiie  Count  of  Nassau,  who  was  their 
supreme  ruler,  "  received  orders  to  restrict  toleration  within  the 
narrowest  bounds,  and  the  reformed  clergy  were  calling  upon 
him  to  enforce  these  imprudent  orders." 

In  1639,  "  Dutch  missionaries  labored,"  wo  arc  still  quoting 
Mr.  Southey,  "  to  teach  a  Lutheran  instead  of  a  Popish  creed. 
They  failed  indeed,  but  this  was  only,  Mr.  Southey  considers, 
because  "implements  of  conversion  were  wanting;"  that  is, 
"Lutheran  theology  had  nothing  wherewith  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  saints,  images,  beads,  crosses,  iScc."  The  exphi- 
nation  seems  to  fall  below  the  gravity  of  history.  Lutheran 
theology,  which  the  Brazilians  rejected  so  decisively,  does  not 
appear  to  produce  happy  results  even  among  those  who  profess 
to  admire  it.  In  Lutheran  Prussia,  where  there  is  no  deficieiicy 
of  crosses  and  other  syn^bob,  it  has  all  but  extirpated  Chris- 
tianity ;  in  Brazil,  as  we  learn  from  two  Protestant  ministers  in 
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1857,  its  results  have  been  of  the  same  unpleasant  character. 
In  "the  Lutheran  community  at  Nova  Fribourgo,"  a  colony  of 
German  settlei's,  they  report  that  "  there  was  but  little  Chris- 
tian vitality ;  Lutherans  of  the  old  Church  and  State  school 
are  among  the  very  last  -  n  to  propagate  the  Gospel."*  We 
need  not  wonder,  then,  tl  <tt  the  Dutch  failed  to  propagate  such 
a  gospel  in  Brazil. 

But  if  they  could  not  convert,  they  could  destroy.  In  spite 
of  every  menace,  and  of  unceasing  cruelty  and  exactions,  the 
people  still  clung  to  their  old  pastors.  There  was  only  one' 
remedy  for  this  obstinacy,  and  the  Dutcli  adopted  it.  "  The 
members  of  every  monastic  order  were  commanded  within  the 
space  of  a  month  to  quit  the  Dutch  possessions  on  the  continent. 
The  needful  measure,"  it  is  Mr.  Southey  who  speaks,  "was 
carried  into  effect  with  brutal  cruelty.  The  Dutch  stripped 
them  of  their  habits,  and  turned  them  ashore  in  their  shirts  and 
drawers,  in  such  remote  situations  that  most  of  them  peri8hed."t 

When,  in  1642,  the  Portuguese  rose  at  last  against  the  assas- 
sins, and  recaptured  Maranham,  "  those  who  were  spared  owed 
their  lives,"  says  our  historian,  "  to  the  interference  of  a  priest." 
He  had  asserted  not  long  before  that  any  priest  "  would  have 
put  all  the  sect  to  death,"  but  now  he  relates  that  "he  had 
borne  the  crucifix  before  his  comrades  as  a  standard  beneath 
which  they  were  to  march  to  victory,  and  he  stretched  rut  that 
crucifix  to  protect  his  enemies  now  when  the  victory  was  won." 
But  with  all  his  efforts  he  could  only  save  the  other  foreigners, 
because  "  a  Catholic  feeling  incensed  the  conquerors  against 
the  Dutch,  more  hated  for  their  heretical  opinions  than  for 
their  cruelty  and  perfidiousness."  But  we  have  heard  enough 
of  the  Dutch,  and  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  labors  of  a  differ- 
ent order  of  missionaries. 

In  the  middLi  of  tho  seventeenth  century,  when  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  was  already  assured  in  Brazil,  Portugal  gave  to 
this  favored  mission  another  of  those  apostolic  workmen  of 
whom  in  that  age  she  produced  so  many.  Father  Antonio 
Vieyra,  the  friend  of  kings  and  the  counsellor  of  statesmen, 
who  had  rejected  all  the  honors  of  tlie  world,  and  had  told  his 
admiring  sovereign,  when  he  entreated  him  to  accept  a  bishopric 
in  Europe,  that  he  would  not  exchange  the  lowly  habit  of  a 
missionary  "for  all  the  mitres  in  the  Portuguese  monarchy," 
had  now  entered  Brazil.  During  many  years  this  accomplished 
gentleman  "ministered  among  the  Indians  and  Negroes,  for 
which  purpose  he  made  himself  master,  not  only  of  the  Tupi, 


*  Kidder  and  Fletcher,  ch.  xv.,  p.  2J>. 
f  Vol.  ii.,  ch.  XX.,  p.  65. 
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but  also  of  the  Angolan  tongne."  Ho  was  one,  as  Mr.  Sonthey 
confesses,  wlio  ''must  ever  hold  a  place,  not  only  amongst  the 
greatest  writers,  but  amongst  the  greatest  statesmen  uf  hif) 
country."  It  is  nothing  new  in  the  history  of  apostles  that 
such  a  man  should  choose  to  devote  his  life  to  Indians  and 
Negroes.  The  Catholic  religion,  in  every  age,  has  been  able 
both  to  inspire  and  to  reward  such  sacrifices.  Once  he  wrote 
to  the  young  prince  of  Portugal,  who  loved  and  honored  him 
as  a  father,  to  send  fresh  laborers  to  Brazil ;  and  he  added,  "  I 
ask  no  provision  for  those  who  come,  God  will  provide ;  what 
I  ask  is,  that  they  may  come,  and  that  they  may  be  many,  and 
tilled  with  zeal." 

It  is  curious  to  see  what  the  malice  of  heresy  could  force 
even  a  scholar  and  a  poet  to  say  of  such  a  man  as  this — who 
was  not  only  scholar  and  poet,  but  philosopher,  orator,  and 
statesman.  "  His  devotion,"  says  Mr.  oouthey,  "  had  its  root  in 
superstition  and  madness."  Festus  estimated  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  devotion  of  St.  Paul,  because  he,  like  the  English 
writer,  could  not  understand  an  apostle.  Yet  he  adds  imme- 
diately, contradicting  himself  at  every  page,  "  Vieyra  proceeded 
diligently  with  projects  worthy  of  his  order  and  of  himself." 
Fifty  Indian  villages  were  organized  by  his  labors  to  the  north 
of  Maranham,  "along  an  extent  of  four  hundred  leagues  ot 
coast."  So  wonderful  was  the  success  of  his  labors,  that  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1658,  he  celebrated  a  solemn  Mass  of  thanks- 
giving in  commemoration  of  a  treaty  then  concluded,  "  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  with  the  chiefs  and  representatives  of 
more  than  on£  hundred  thousand  natives."' 

Such  a  victory  might  have  contented  even  apostolic  ambition, 
but  for  Vieyra  it  was  only  a  motive  for  fresli  exertions.  He 
now  resolved,  therefore,  says  our  historian,  "to  pursue  the  same 
system  of  civilization  up  the  great  rivers,  and  m  the  islands  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Orellana."  Two  Jesuits  were  sent  up  the 
river  of  the  Tocantins,  a  perilous  journey  of  nine  hundred  miles, 
"to  reduce  a  tribe  of  Topinambazes,"  famous  for  their  courage 
and  ferocity.  "  They  were  old  enemies  of  tiie  Para  settlers." 
which  increased  tenfold  the  perils  of  the  mission,  but  this  did 
not  daunt  the  companions  of  Vieyra,  animated  with  hia  own 
spirit ;  and  the  Protestant  historian  is  obliged  to  confess,  that 
*'  these  very  enemies  followed  the  missionaries,  and  agreed  to 
send  deputies  back  with  them,  who  should  treat  concerning 
peace,  and  arrange  measures  for  their  conversion."  More  than  a 
thousand  of  these  hitherto  irreclaimable  barbarians,  "of  whom 
three  hundred  were  warriors,"  returned  with  the  Fathers  to  tho 

*  CrAtineau  Joly,  tome  v.,  p.  114. 
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camp  of  their  hated  foes ;  and  when  the  governor,  Vidal — a 
man  of  such  qualities  that  Yicyra  wrote  to  the  king,  "  it'  he 
had  been  in  India,  it  would  never  have  been  lost  to  Portugal," 
—saw  this  multitude  of  neoph;yte8  approaching,  "stern  and 
inexorable  as  he  was  in  war,  ho  is  said  to  have  wept  for  jo^  at 
beholding  this  wild  flock  brought  within  the  fold  of  Christ." 
Yieyra  himself,  though  he  might  have  been  sitting  in  the 
courts  uf  princes,  started  immediately  to  bring  in  the  remainder 
of  tlio  tribe. 

In  every  direction  similar  expeditions  were  undertaken,  and 
always  with  the  same  results.  No  river  was  so  broad  or  swift 
as  to  check  their  rapid  march,  no  forest  so  dark  or  impenetra- 
ble as  to  bar  their  way.  Whatever  man,  aided  by  the  might 
of  God,  could  do,  they  did.  And  the  Indians,  dazzled  by  their 
fortitude  and  valor,  could  resist  neither  the  heroic  oourage 
which  far  surpassed  their  own,  nor  the  patience  which  sub- 
dued and  wore  out  their  frowardness,  nor  the  charity  which 
they  admired  before  they  understood  it.  Everywhere  and  al- 
ways, even  by  Protestant  testimony,  these  apostles  were  the 
satne.  Take  a  few  examples  out  of  thousands.  When  the 
military  expedition  of  Coeliio  against  the  people  of  the  Sierra 
do  Ibiapaba  had  completely  failed,  "  and  led  to  his  own  dis- 
grace," the  missionaries,  says  Mr.  Sonthey,  "prepared  a  peace- 
able expedition  in  the  hope  of  reducing  and  civilizing  its  in- 
habitants. ThcBO  mountains  extended  about  eighty  leagues  in 
length,  and  twenty  in  breadth ;  they  rise  in  waves,  one  tower- 
ing above  another.  ...  To  ascend  them  is  the  hard  labor  of 
four  hours,  in  which  hands  and  knees,  as  well  as  feet,  must 
frequently  bo  exerted."  And  when  the  missionaries,  often  men 
delicately  nurtured,  and  of  gentle  lineage,  had  surmounted  these 
first  difficulties,  they  found  themselves  in  presence  of  the  Ta- 
puyas,  "the  oldest  race  in  Brazil,"  and  so  inconceivably  barba- 
rous, that  "  they  ato  their  own  dead  as  the  last  demonstration 
of  love."*  They  had  repulsed  the  soldiers  of  Portugal,  but 
were  vanquished  by  a  few  unarmed  Jesuits, 

In  l(i()3,  Father  Itodriguc!/  conducted  another  apostolic  band 
to  the  territory  of  the  cannibal  Aymores.  "The  people  ridi- 
culed liis  project,"  ..ys  thy  Protestant  historian,  "thinking  it 
impossible  that  the  Avmores,  fleshed  as  they  were  with  huuian 
meat,  could  bo  reclaimed  from  their  habits  of  cannibalism." 
Yet  the  bavages  themselves  said  of  him  and  his  companions, 
when  they  afterwards  recounted  their  own  submission,  "The 
Fathers  were  good  men  who  had  neither  bows  nor  arrows,  nor 
ever  did  wrong  to  any  one,  and  nothing  which  they  requested 

•  Southoy,  ch.  xlil.,  p.  377. 
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was  to  bo  denied."  And  so  "  two  villages  were  soon  formed, 
the  one  containing  twelve  hundred  Aymores,  the  other  t'onr; 
and  the  captaincy,  which  hud  hitherto  with  difficnlty  been 
preserved  from  utter  destruction  by  the  help  of  frequent  suc- 
cors from  Eahia,  was  effectually  delivered  from  its  enemies."* 

In  1657,  Fathers  Emanuel  Pires  and  Francis  Gonsnlvez  were 
the  first  to  ascend  the  Rio  Negro,  as  Father  Samuel  Fritz  was 
the  first  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Orellana,  converting  th« 
Omaguas  on  the  way — "  a  people,"  as  Southey  observes,  "so 
famous  in  the  ago  of  adventure,  and  still,  in  his  day,  tiie  most 
numerous  of  all  the  river  tribes:  thirty  of  their  villages  are 
marked  upon  his  map."  Before  him,  Fathers  Christoval  d' Acuna 
and  Andres  de  Artieda,  the  one  rector  of  a  college,  the  other 
professor  of  theology  at  Quito,  had  accomplished  an  equally 
perilous  mission  at  the  request  of  the  viceroy;  for  even  the 
military  adventurers  of  that  age  dared  not  accept,  and  refused 
to  attempt,  undertakings  wiiich  the  missionaries  alone,  in  the 
interests  of  religion  and  science,  could  be  persuaded  to  embrace, 
since  they  "  were  not  merely  fearless  of  martyrdom,  but  am- 
bitious of  it."  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  many  found  the 
crown  which  they  sought.  After  a  voyage  of  fifteen  months, 
amid  privations  which  we  need  not  attempt  to  describe,  Pires 
and  Gonsalvez  returned,  bringing  with  them  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  disciples;  but  Gonsalvez  died  of  his  fatigues. 
A  little  later,  two  others,  who  had  taken  another  route,  came  back 
in  their  turn,  "followed  by  more  than  two  thousand  Iiulians," 
who  had  consented  to  accept  Christianity  and  civilization.f 

In  every  province,  and  in  each  successive  year,  the  same 
arduous  apostolate  continued.  In  1662,  Father  Raymond  de 
Santa  Cruz  perished  by  violence  in  the  waters  of  the  Pastaza. 
"  His  was  truly  a  noble  and  well-spent  life,"  says  an  English 
Protestant.  "His  usual  dress  consisted  of  an  old  battered  hat,, 
a  coarse  cotton  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  sandals ;" — this  was  the 
'"'' gonjeouH  ceremonial,'''  by  which  Catholic  missionaries,  we  are 
told,  gain  their  converts ! — "  and  his  mode  of  life  was  more 
simple  than  that  of  the  Indians  who  surrounded  him  .  .  .  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  there  were  many  other  intrepid 
and  devoted  men  on  the  banks  of  these  rivers,  at  the  same  time, 
who  were  equally  zealous  in  preaching  to  the  Indians,  and  who 
generally,  like  Father  Raymond,  met  with  a  violent  death,  as 
the  welcome  reward  of  their  exertions.":}: 

As  early  as  1663,  the  fruits  of  these  patient  toils  were  bo 

*  P.  388. 

f  South(iy,  p.  517. 

X  Expeditioan  into  the  Valley  of  the  Amazons,  by  Clementa  R.  Markham, 
F.ll.y.fc).,  introd.,  p.  xxx. 
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ahundfttit,  flint,  as  Mr.  Markhani  notices,  even  on  the  banks  of 
the  u|ij)(!r  Mardnon  "  thero  were  ftt'ty-six  thonsand  baptized 
IndiiiiiM;"  and  from  1640  to  1682,  no  less  than  thirty-three 
diffunirit  Christian  settlements  had  been  established  in  that 
n^ii'mu  by  this  company  of  martyrs  and  apostles.* 

In  IOlir>,  Henry  Ricliler  obtained  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
♦'The  moHt  heroic  devotion,"  says  Mr.  Markham,  "  could  alone 
liiivtJ  ciiablod  him  to  face  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him. 
During  twelve  years,  he  performed  forty  d'^Icult  journeys, 
thr(>u;i?h  dense  fore8ts,  or  in  canoes  on  rapid  and  dangerous 
rivurH.  11  o  never  took  any  provisions  with  him,  but  waiidered 
bareftioted  and  half  naked  through  the  tangled  underwood, 
trUHtini(  wholly  to  Providence  for  support.  His  eflfbrts  were 
nm'iinufd  with  success,  and  having  learnt  some  of  the  Indian 
jiinginigCH,  ho  nt  last  surrounded  himself  with  followers." 

HiKfh  woro  the  men  and  such  the  toils  which  won  all  South 
Aim'rl<!a  to  the  Cross,  If  sometimes  they  failed,  or  seemed  to 
t'liil,  it  svm  only  for  a  brief  space.  "When  Soto  Mayor,  one  of 
the  itwmt  valiant  of  this  band  of  heroes,  was  rejected  by  a  tribe 
wliiiih  refused  to  bo  converted,  he  left  with  them  his  crucifix, 
fthrturing  them  with  accents  of  patient  love,  that  the  God  whom 
it  roproMcnted  would  yet  incline  their  hearts  to  truth.  And  when 
III)  waH  gone,  their  souls  were  stirred  within  them  by  the  memory 
of  IiIh  apostolic  words ;  and  one  day  they  arrived  in  solemn 
procuHhiofi,  asking  to  bo  admitted  to  baptism,  and  bringing  back 
with  all  rovorcnco  the  crnciiix,  of  which  Mr.  Southey,  true  to 
IiIh  iuMtincts,  observes,  ^^Thia  idol  was  deposited  in  the  church 
of  the  Jesuits'  college,  where  it  was  long  venerated  with  es- 
j)t!('ial  devotion." 

Ill  16(11,  the  corrupt  Portuguese  traders,  whose  traffic  in 
BJavos  had  boon  well-nigh  ruined  by  Vieyra  and  his  companions, 
Btirrcd  wy  an  insurrection,  and  cast  the  Fathers  into  prison. 
Vioyra  huriHolf,  says  the  Protestant  historian,  "  though  treat*  i 
more  cruelly  than  any  of  his  companions,  betrayed  not  tiit; 

8lijj;lit('Ht  mark  of  irritation  or  impatience An  heroic 

niiiid,  a  (ilear  conscience,  and  an  enthusiastic  senso  of  duty, 

»i'o(lucud  in  him  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding." 
"Iioy  were  dragged  on  board  ship,  and  dispatched  t'^  T^ortugal, 
with  a  m(!m<»rial  to  the  king,  setting  forth  their  misdemeanors, 
(iiid  chai'tciiig  them  with  having  ruined  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony.  They  were  reinstated  by  a  royal  edict  in  the  following 
viitir,  with  a  sharp  admonition  to  their  accusers,  but  from  that 
hour  thv'w  enemies  took  counsel  together  to  accomplisli  their 
(it'Htruction. 

*  Erpeditions,  &c.,  introd.,  p.  xxz. 
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Id  1676,  Brazil  being  now  divided  into  the  three  dioceses  of 
Bahia,  Pernambneo,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  first  colony  of 
Franciscan  nuns  arrived.  "Such  institutions,"  observes  Mr. 
Soutlic}',  who  records  the  arrival  of  these  ladies  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  convent,  "  are  better  receptacles  than  Bedlam 
for  the  largest  class  of  maniacs."*  Presently,  as  if  the  ex- 
pression pleased  his  taste,  he  calls  even  Anchieta,  D' Almeida, 
and  Vieyra — men  adorned  with  every  highest  gift,  both  of 
nature  and  grace,  which  thf'  Creator  bestows  on  His  creature 
— "  harmless  maniacs."  It  we  quote  such  language,  it  is  only 
to  show  how  educated  Protestants  judge  the  men  whom  they 
caimot  comprehend,  and  the  works  which  they  dare  not 
imitate. 

In  reading  words  now  almost  habitual  with  Protestant  critics, 
and  of  which  we  have  seen  too  ruany  examples  in  these  pages, 
we  are  involuntarily  reminded  of  the  formidable  sentence  of 
Holy  Writ,  which  announces  the  final  lot  both  of  the  accused 
and  their  accusers.  When  the  former,  we  are  told,  shall  have 
received  their  crown,  the  latter,  "seeing  it,  shall  be  troubled 
with  terrible  fear,  and  shall  say  within  themselves,  repenting, 
and  groaning  for  anguish  of  spirit,  These  are  they  whom  we 
had  sometime  in  derision,  and  tor  a  parable  of  reproach.  We 
fools  esteemed  their  life  madness,  and  their  end  without  honor. 
Beiiold,  how  they  are  numbered  with  the  children  of  God,  and 
their  lot  is  among  the  saints."t 

In  1696,  Vieyra  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  He  had  been 
seventy-five  years  a  Jesuit,  and  Mr.  Southey  remarks,  with  real 
or  atfocted  surprise,  that  "his  vows  were  never  repented."  He 
adds  also,  that  "ho  had  outlived  the  vexations  as  well  as  the 
joys  of  life ;  his  enemies  were  gone  before  him  to  their  account, 
and  his  virtues  and  talents  were  acknowledged  and  respected  uh 
they  deserved.":}: 

Wo  must  hasten  to  an  end.  Twenty  prcvinces  still  claim 
our  attention,  and  we  have  barely  glanced  at  the  history  of  one. 
A  hundred  names  might  be  added  to  those  of  Nobrega  and 
Anchieta,  of  D'Almeida  and  Vieyra,  but  we  have  no  space  to 
recount  them.  Thej'^  will  pardon  our  silentv;.  They  are  our 
fathers  and  kinsmen,  but  who  can  number  all  the  links  in  such 
a  genealogy?  We  have  spoken  only  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  yet  the  children  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic, 
to  whom  America  owes  so  much,  might  welt  have  claimed  the 
tribute  of  our  respectful  homage.   "Ihe  Franciscans,"  says  Mr. 


*  Vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxviii.,  p.  571. 

+  Wisdom  v.,  ?r-6. 

J  Vol.  iii.,  ch.  xxxl,  p.  34. 
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Clements  Markham.  though  he  appreciates  their  courage  rather 
than  the  religion  which  inspired  it,  "continued  during  a  century 
and  a  half  to  send  devoted  men  into  the  forests,  who  preached 
fearlessly,  explored  vast  tracts  of  previously  unknown  land,  and 
usually  ended  their  days  by  being  murdered  by  the  very  savages 
whom  they  had  come  to  humanize."*  In  1701,  two  Franciscan 
Fathers  were  martyred  by  the  Aruans.  Mr.  Southey  relates 
what  befell  their  mutilated  bodies.  "They  found  them  in  a 
Hlate  of  perfect  preservation,  although  they  had  lain  six  months 
upon  the  ground,  exposed  to  animals,  insects,  and  all  accidents 
of  weather,  and  although  their  habits  were  rotten."  It  was  no 
miracle,  he  adds,  for  he  did  not  believe  in  miracles,  "  but  fraud 
cannot  be  suspected."  The  evidence  was  so  conclusive,  that 
even  he  could  not  venture  to  reject  it.  "The  whole  city  of 
Helem,"  he  says,  saw  the  bodies,  which  were  ultimately  interred 
in  the  Franciscan  church  in  that  town. 

Finally,  if  we  ask  what  signs  there  are  at  this  hour  in  Brazil 
of  the  presence  of  the  apostolic  workmen  of  whose  toils  we  may 
not  offer  here  a  more  minute  account ;  if  we  inquire  how  far, 
in  this  case,  the  promise  has  been  fulfilled  which  declared  of 
old,  "  They  shall  know  their  seed  among  the  Gentiles,  and  their 
offspring  in  the  midst  of  peoples ;"  it  is  an  American  Protestant 
who  infornjs  us,  in  1856,  that  there  are  still,  after  all  the  calam- 
ities which  have  befallen  that  empire,  '"''eight  hundred  thoitscmd 
domesticated  Indians^''  who  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
invoke  the  protection  of  His  Mother.f 

Before *we  add  a  few  words,  in  order  to  complete  the  narrative, 
upon  the  present  state  of  Brazil,  the  fate  of  iier  earlier  apostles 
claims  a  moment's  attention.  For  two  centuries  they  had 
toiled,  with  results  which  perhaps  none  but  the  Franciscans 
liad  ever  rivalled,  and  having  won  the  approval  of  God  were 
now  to  receive  their  usual  reward  from  man.  St.  Ignatius  had 
dared  to  ask,  it  was  his  latest  prayer,  that  his  children  "  might 
be  always  persecuted."  The  petition,  we  know,  has  been 
lieard.  In  1753,  the  brother  of  the  Marquis  de  Pombal  was 
made  Captain-general  of  Para  and  Maranham,  and  from  that 
hour  the  fate  of  the  Jesuits  was  sealed.  By  this  mati  the 
requisite  pleadings  were  prepared,  and  they  were  accepted  with 
eagerness  by  the  conspirators  at  Lisbon,  as  even  Mr.  Southey 
observes,  "  notwithstanding  their  falsehood  and  palpable  incon- 
sistency ."if  "A  true  statesman,"  says  the  same  writer,  singular 
witness  in  such  a  cause,  "  would  assuredly  have  thought  that 
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*  Valley  of  the  Amazons,  introd.,  p.  xxl. 

f  Life  in  lirazil,  bv  Thomas  Ewbank.  ch,  xxxviii.,  p.  433. 

X  Vol.  iii.,  ch.  xl.,  p.  510. 
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the  Jesuits  in  America  were  worthy  of  his  especial  favor, 
protection,  and  encouragement."  But  Pombal,  envious  of  a 
greatness  which  lie  could  not  share,  had  resolved  to  crubli 
them.  He  knew  that  the  Brazilian  merchants  would  approve 
his  design,  for  the  Jesuits,  as  Mr.  Southey  remarks,  "  were  the 
only  un])opular  order,  because  they  were  the  only  missionavics 
who  uniformly  opposed  the  tyranny  of  the  Portuguese."  Of 
tlie  cliarges  brought  against  them,  the  same  unsuspicionH 
witness  says,  ^^All  that  are  not  absolutely  false,  are  merely 
frivolous.'''^*  But  Pombal  was  willing  to  suborn  false  witriesst'H, 
and  if  these  had  not  been  forthcoming,  would  have  done  witliout 
them.  And  so  the  decree  went  forth  that  the  Jesuits  should  be 
banished. 

Twice  already  they  had  been  expelled  from  Brazil,  and  twice 
they  had  been  restored  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
This  time  their  exile  was  to  last  nearly  a  century.  From  Para 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  Fathers  were  deported,  from  Bahiaone 
hundred  and  sixty-eighty  from  Rio  Janeiro  one  hundred  and 
forty-five ;  in  all  five  hunilred  and  twenty-eight,  from  this 
province  alone.  "  The  number  expelled  from  all  the  Spanish 
Indies  amounted  to  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven. "f  We  shall  see  hereafter  what  befell  the  Fathers  in  the 
other  provinces.  And  this  was  the  manner  of  their  deportation : 
"They  were  stowed  as  closely  as  negro  slaves,"  says  Mr.  Sonthey, 
whom  we  will  quote  to  the  last,  "  and  confined  below  decks  on 
the  voyage  to  S.  Luiz."  Yet,  as  even  he  observes,  "  they  were 
men  whose  innocence  and  virtue  must  most  certainly  have  been 
known."  And  then  he  adds,  his  better  nature  triuniphiiig  for 
once  over  the  instincts  of  heresy  and  unbelief,  "Tliey  were 
treated  with  extreme  cruelty  upon  the  voyage ;  when  they  were 
Buft'ering  the  most  painful  thirst,  the  captain  would  not  allow, 
even  to  the  dying,  an  additional  drop  of  water,  to  moisten  their 
lips,  U'lr  would  he  permit  them  the  consolation  of  receiving  the 
last  sacrament  in  death.  Five  of  them  died  (in  one  ship)  under 
this  uriliunian  usage." 

And  wiien  at  last  this  company  of  apostles  reached  Europe, 
followed  by  the  sighs  and  tears  of  a  whole  continent,  for 
eighteiMi  weary  years  they  languished  in  prison,  tiJ'  M.  rlt 
Pombal  passed  to  his  account,  with  the  horrible  jes.t  on  his 
lips,  "  tliiit  the  Jesuits  were  the  longest  lived  body  of  men 
he  ever  knew."  But  they  followed  him  to  the  jiuigino':*. 
for,  as  the  historian  relates,  "in  a  few  years  thev  were  aliu';?l 


extinguished." 


*  P.  518. 

t  Southcy,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xlii.,  p.  014. 
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Pombal  had  disappeared  forever,  but  not  so  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  In  1817,  the  revolted  Spanish  colonies  of  South  Amer- 
ica, justifying  their  separation,  reproached  their  former  mis- 
tress, in  tliese  earnest  words :  ''  You  arbitrarily  deprived  us  of 
the  tfesuits,  to  whom  we  owe  our  social  state,  our  civilization, 
all  our  instruction,  and  services  with  which  we  can  never  dis- 
pense." In  1834,  the  Argentine  Republic  recalled  them  with 
acclamation;  in  1842,  Columbia  solicited  their  return ;  in  184J^j, 
they  were  re-established  in  Mexico ;  in  Chili,  they  are  once 
more  the  model  and  the  admiration  of  their  brethren.  And 
where  are  their  persecutors  ?  When  the  Jesuits  returned  to 
the  province  of  Coimbra,  in  J  832,  more  than  one  of  them 
hastened  to  the  town  of  Pombal,  in  order  to  offer  in  secret  the 
suffrages  of  charity  over  the  grave  of  the  Marquis.  To  their 
amazement  they  found  that  the  once  imperious  statesman  had 
been  so  completely  forgotten  by  all  but  them,  that  his  body, 
covered  with  a  ragged  cloth,  had  remained  without  sepulture 
from  1782 !  But  there  is  nothing  in  this  fact  to  surprise  us. 
The  world,  which  pursues  them  with  its  heartless  applause," 
abandons  its  heroes  when  the  sword  or  the  staff  falls  from  their 
nerveless  hands;  and  the  Chuxch  alone,  more  tender  than 
friends,  more  compassionate  than  kinsfolk,  is  found  weeping 
over  the  tombs  of  her  enemies,  and  praying  for  the  pardon  of 
their  sins.* 

And  now  let  us  see  what  were  the  results  of  their  expulsion. 
Only  twenty-five  years  after  their  departure,  the  noblest  colony 
which  Portugal  had  ever  possessed  was  in  ruins.  "Decay  and 
desolation,"  as  Mr.  Southey  confesses,  had  succeeded  "  the 
prosperity  which  had  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  missionaries; 
houses  failing  to  pieces;  lields  overgrown  with  wood;  grass  in 
the  market-places ;  the  lime-kilns,  the  potteries,  the  manufac- 
tories of  calico" — for  the  Jesuits  had  introduced  all  these — "«w 
ruins. '^ 

Pombal,  says  the  same  writer  whom  we  have  so  often  quoted, 
while  affecting  to  care  for  the  weltare  of  the  Indians,  ''removed 
the  only  persons  who  could  have  co-operated  with  him  for  this 
end;  the  only  persons  who  would  have  exerted  themselves  dis- 
interestedly to  promote  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the 
Indians  ;  the  only  persons  who  for  the  love  of  God  would 
have  devoted  themselves  dutifully,  cheerfully,  and  zealously  to 
the  service  of  their  fellow-creatures.  In  their  })lace  such  men 
aa  would  undertake  the  office  for  the  love  of  gain,  were  substi- 
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*  A  inoiloru  traveller  relates  of  Joseph  II.,  the  Julian  of  Austria,  "  Nowhere 
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tilted,  and  the  immediate  consequences  were  injurious  in  every 
way.    The  laws  in  favor  of  the  Indians" — the  missionaries  had 
procured    the    abolition    of  slavery — "  were  infringed  more 
daringly ;  the  directors  themselves  had  an  interest  in  oppressing 
them,  because  their  profits  were  in  proportion  to  the  work  per- 
formed; they  had  the  power  of  compelling  them  to  work,  and 
they  had  neither  authority,  irfluence,  nor  inclination  to  check 
diose  vices  which  certainly  wore  not  practised  under  tiie  moral 
liscipline  of  the  Aldeas^' — t'lo  Jesuit  Reductions.     "That  pro- 
eess  of  civilization  which  I;ad  oeen  going  on  so  rapidly  and 
with  such  excellent  effect" — in  an  earlier  volume  Mr.  Southey 
had  scoffed  at  this  civilization-"--"  was  stopped  at  once  and  for- 
ever ;  and  a  rapid  depopulation  began,  because  free  scope  was 
now  given  to  drunkenness  and  to  every  other  vice,  and  because 
many  of  the  Indians  fled  into  the  wilderness,  when  they  found 
that  their  state  of  filial  subjection  was  exchanged  for  a  servitude 
which  had  nothing  either  to  sanctity  or  to  soften  it."*    And  it 
is  Mr.  Southey  who  writes  this  undesigned  panegyric  of  Catholic 
missionaries  I 

But  Mr.  Southey  is  not  the  only  writer  of  his  class  who  makes 
these  confessions.  Dr.  Kidder  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  two  Prot 
estant  ministcs,  whose  eager  libels  on  the  Catholic  religion 
would  perhaps  excite  our  indignation  if  it  were  possible  to  treat 
theni  seriously,  admit  that  the  virtues  of  the  Jesuits  proved 
their  ruin.  "  Their  benevolence  and  their  philanthropic  devoted- 
licss  to  the  Indians  brought  down  upon  them  the  hatred  of 
their  countrymen,  the  Portuguese."f  "  Centuries  will  not 
repair  the  evil  done  by  their  sudden  expulsion,"  says  a  candid 
English  traveller.  .  .  .  "They  had  been  the  protectors  of  a 
persecuted  race,  tlie  advocates  of  mercy,  the  founders  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  their  patience  under  their  unmerited  sufferings  forms 
n(»t  the  least  honorable  trait  in  their  character.";}:  Prince 
Adalbert  of  Prussia,  though  apparently  insensible  to  aj)ostolic 
virtues,  which  he  seems  to  have  only  contemplated  with  dull 
ajiathy  or  peevish  dislike,  confesses  that  "decay  con)menwd 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits."§  Prince  Maximilian  df 
Wied-Nenwied,  another  modern  traveller  in  lirazil,  who  observes 
tiiat  at  Villa  Nova,  which  he  visited,  "the  Jesuits  had  collet-ted 
f-ix  thousand  Indians,"  adds  "but  most  of  them  were  driven 
away  by  tiic  hard  service  exacted  by  the  crown,  and  by  the 
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i  Journal  of  a  Voya/fe  to  Brazil,  by  Lady  Ciilcott,  pp.  18,  36  (1824). 
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slavish  manner  in  which  they  were  treated."*  Mr.  Gardner 
also,  who  speaks,  like  these  German  princes,  from  actual  ob- 
servation, says  :  "  It  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  par- 
ticularly among  the  middle  and  lower  claases  of  Brazil,  that 
the  destruction  of  the  Joouitical  power  was  a  severe  loss  to  the 
well-being  of  the  country.  There  are  of  course  but  few  alive 
now  (1846)  who  have  personal  recollection  of  the  excellent  men 
who  formed  the  Company  of  Jesus,  but  the  memory  of  them 
will  long  remain ;  I  nave  always  heard  them  spoken  of  with 
respect  ind  with  regret."t  Lastly,  for  we  need  not  multiply 
testimonies  which  we  shall  find  to  be  identical  for  every  province 
of  America,  another  vehement  Protestant  goes  a  step  further,, 
and  contrasts  the  Jesuits,  as  Lord  Macaulay  was  wont  to  do, 
with  the  worldly  and  covetous  missionaries  of  his  own  creed. 
"  The  early  missionaries  who  ventured  into  the  prairies  and 
savannahs  of  America  gave  many  indications  of  being  animated 
by  an  apostolic  spirit.  .  .  .  Destitute  themselves,  they  had  no 
lucrative  employments  to  offer  in  the  shape  of  subaltern  offices 
in  a  richly  endowed  missionary  establishment,  to  tempt  the 
natives  to  enlist  as  retainers  in  the  household  of  Christianity. 
They  did  not  practise  the  simony  of  buying  converts.":}:  "  They," 
gays  another  English  traveller,  "  have  brought  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Indian  population  of  South  America  into  the  bosom  of 
their  Church.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  Church  and 
Sectarian  missionaries  sent  from  England,  I  never  met  with  one 
Indian  converted  by  thetn."§  Thus,  according  to  the  words  ot 
our  Lord,  when  He  noticed  the  judgments  of  men  upon  Him- 
self and  His  disciples,  "  is  wisdom  justified  of  all  her  childi'en," 

Before  we  finally  quit  Brazil,  to  pursue  elsewhere  the  same 
inquiry,  let  us  add,  according  to  our  custom,  a  brief  account 
of  the  character  and  fortunes  of  Protestant'^^m  in  that  empira 
The  Huguenots  of  France,  the  Calvinists  of  Holland,  and  the 
Episcopalians  of  England,  have  all  made  attempts  to  acquire 
influence  in  Brazil.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say  which  class 
has  failed  most  signally.  It  has  often  been  observed,  that 
heresy  always  presents  itself  under  one  of  two  aspects  ;  when 
it  does  not  act  a  tragedy,  it  performs  a  comedy  ;  when  it  is 
not  ferocious,  it  is  ludicrous.  Ihe  Dutch  made  the  Brazilians 
groan ;  the  English  only  made  them  smile. 

Of  the  Dutch  Protestants,  "  whose  colonial  history  is  so 

*  Travels  in  Jjrazil,  by  Prince  Maximilian  of  Wied-Neuwied,  ch.  vi.,  p.  150 
(1820). 

t  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil,  by  George  Gardner,  F.L.S.,  ch.  ill.,  p.  8! 
(1846). 

\  AsioAi^  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  3. 

§  Nine  Months'  Residence  in  New  Zealand,  by  Augustus  Elarle,  p.  171. 
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inexpiably  disgraceful  to  human  nature,"  we  have  heard  more 
than  enough.  They  were  driven  out,  and  wont  home  to  re- 
ceive the  condolence  of  their  friends.  The  French  Huguenots 
had  scarcely  a  more  brilliant  destiny.  Here  is  their  sorrowful 
history,  narrated  by  Protestant  writers. 

"  Rio  Janeiro,"  we  are  told  by  Messrs.  Kidder  and  FL;i  ehtr. 
who  always  affect  this  florid  style,  "  is  fraught  with  inteieit  ti 
the  Protestant  Christian,  as  tixat  portion  of  the  New  AVorid 
where  the  banner  of  the  reformed  religion  was  first  unfi>;i  (,(i." 
As  it  was  torn  from  its  staff  as  soon  as  it  wns  unfurled,  these 
gentlemen  were  hardly  prudent  in  calling  public  tatentiou  to 
this  ill-starred  banner.  It  wps  in  1556  that  Villegagnoii,  him- 
self an  apostate,  and  who  had  once  conducted  Mary  Stuari 
in  Bafety  through  the  English  cruisers  from  Leith  to^  Fi  ance, 
landtr!  it  Rio  with  an  avani  corps  of  fourteen  Calvinii^ts,  who 
stsein  to  liave  been  tqo  much  compromised  in  their  owi;  v^oimtrv 
to  regret  their  'c roed  emigration  to  anotlier.  It  was  their  oLv 
ject,  us  Prince  i  J  albert  sympatiiizingly  observes,  to  form  "  the 
establithment  of  ai?  ainlum  for  Huguenots  beyond  the  seas.'* 
This  "  interesting  btri/'aa  the  English  historian  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionar  bociory  calls  tliem,  tried  to  introduce  C'ulvinism 
among  "the  beuighiod  savages;"  but  "it  does  not  appear," 
Dr.  Morrison  addi?,  "  that  any  of  them  were  savingly  wrought 
npon  by  the  truth  ;"*  indeed  he  presently  confesses  that  they 
were  bent  chiefly  on  finding  an  "  asylum,"  and  that  "  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen  was  a  secondary  object."  Attacked  by 
the  Portuguesa,  who  wisely  objected  to  the  presence  of  theae 
rscditions  adventurers,  their  "  banner"  was  speedily  lowered. 
Viliogagnon,  recanting  his  errors,  was  reconciled  to  the  Church, 
and  left  his  companions  to  their  fate.  It  was  not  likely  that 
thirteen  Protestant  preachers  would  long  "  dwell  together  in 
unity ;"  and  accordingly,  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh  relates, 
"  weakened  by  their  intestine  dissensions,"t  they  became  an 
easy  prey.  "  Their  squabl^'  s,"  says  Mr.  Ewbank,  "  and  the 
bitterness  of  spirit  accompu..,,  ing  them,  ruined  all."±  And  so 
they  came  to  a  bad  end ;  French  Protestantism  finally  col- 
lap.scd,  and  Brazil  declined,  once  for  all,  to  becomo  "an  asylum 
for  Huguenots  beyond  the  seas." 

The  English  have  hardly  been  mo  j  successful.  Dr.  Walsh, 
a  minister  of  their  Established  Church,  a  gentleman  whose 
integrity  and  kindly  temper  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire,  was 
honored  by  the  friendship  of  the  Bishop  of  Rio,  "  the  excellent 


*  'JTie  Fatlieraofthe  London  Missionary  Society,  vol.  i.,  p.  60. 

♦  Notices  of  Brazil,  by  Rov.  R.  Walsh,  LL.D.,  vol.  i.,  p.  153  (1830). 
\  Life  in  Brazil,  ch.  viii.,  p.  83. 
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Jos6  Caetano  da  Silva-Coutinho,  than  whom  a  more  learned  or, 
I  believe,  a  more  amiable  man  does  not  exist."  This  prelate, 
Dr.  Walsh  says,  "  fasts  all  the  year  on  one  meal  a  day ;"  and 
he  adds,  perhaps  with  unintentional  exaggeration,  "  he  studiea 
all  night."  In  1810,  this  excellent  bishop  was  consulted  by 
the  civil  authorities  about  a  demand  which  the  English  res- 
iieits  in  Rio  had  made  for  a  public  chape^  in  that  city.  He 
adv  t  ;d  that  it  should  be  conceded,  and  for  this  reason :  "The 
Knglish  have  really  no  religion,  but  they  are  a  proud  and 
obstinate  people ;  if  you  oppose  them,  they  will  persist,  and 
make  it  an  affair  of  infinite  importance;  but  if  you  concede  to 
their  wishes,  the  chapel  will  be  built  and  nobody  will  ever  go 
'lear  t."  "The  Brazilians  say  he  was  right,"  adds  Dr.  Walsh, 
1830,  "  for  the  event  has  verified  the  prediction."  The  chapel, 
whose  history  the  bishop  had  so  sagaciously  predicted,  "  had  an 
air  of  dirt  and  neglect,"  says  this  clergyman,  "quite  painful  to 
contemplate,  and  the  congregation  seemed  to  take  no  interest 
in  it  when  it  was  built,  notwithstanding  their  zeal  to  have  it 
established."*  Twenty-six  years  later,  in  1856,  to  bring  the 
history  down  to  the  present  hour,  Mr.  Ewbank  relates,  that 
"the  British  chapel  never  received  a  native  convert,  while 
monks  have  drawn  members  from  it."t 

One  more  anecdote  may  close  the  history  of  Anglicanism  in 
Brazil.  Dr.  Walsh  had  observed  during  his  residence  "the 
deep  impression  of  rational  piety"  among  the  Brazilians,  and 
that  "  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  zealously  attached  to 
their  religion ;"  and  then  he  attests,  with  surprising  candor, 
the  supreme  Ijut  good-humored  contempt  which  they  mani- 
fested for  Protestantism.  "An  English  merchant  and  his 
wife,"  he  says,  "  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Brazilians"  by 
sneering  at  their  processions  in  Passion  Week,  which  these 
fervent  islanders  loudly  condemned  as  "  Popish  idolatry."  The 
people  of  Rio  only  replied,  says  Dr.  Walsh,  by  adding  to  the 
images  of  Pilate,  Judas  Iscariot,  and  other  malefactors,  "  two 
figures  that  exactly  resembled  the  merchant  and  his  wife — 
notiiing  could  be  more  correct  than  the  likeness.";}: 

Finally,  in  185(5,  an  American  Protestant — evidently  an 
amiable  man,  though  he  calls  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  "  an  Italian 
devotee  of  the  tvveli'th  century,"  and  looks  upon  the  Catholic 
religion  only  as  an  incomprehensible  mystery  which  defies 
analysis  and  baffles  criticism — thus  announces  his  view  of  the 
actual  prospects  of  Protestantism  in  Brazil :  "  The  more  I  see 


*  Vol.  i.,  p.  328. 
t  Ch.  XX.,  p.  288. 
f  Vol.  ii.,  p.  398. 
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of  this  people," — whom  he  lauds  as  "hospitable,  affectionate, 
intelligent,  and  aspiring," — "the  more  distant  appears  the 

success  of  any  Protestant  missions  among  them Tlie 

people  avoid  a  missionary  as  one  with  whom  association  is 
disreputable,  and  they  entertain  a  feeling  towards  him  border- 
ing on  contempt,  arising  from  a  rooted  belief  in  his  ignorance 
and  presumption."* 


OUTAITA. 

If  we  now  quit  for  a  time  the  empire  of  Brazil  at  its  northern 
frontier,  we  shall  find,  between  the  Amazon  and  the  Oronoco, 
on  the  eastern  coast,  three  narrow  territories,  which  acknowledge 
respectively  the  dominion  of  England,  France,  and  Holland.  Of 
the  Dutch  proceedings  we  have  already  heard  more  than 
enough,  but  a  few  words  may  be  allov/ed  with  respect  to  the 
English  and  French. 

British  Guyana  has  found  a  capable  historian  in  Dr.  Dalton. 
Two  or  three  sentences  from  that  candid  writer  will  suffice  to 
prove  the  contrast  which  we  might  have  confidently  anticipated, 
and  which  is  not  less  conspicuous  in  this  obscure  region  than 
in  the  wider  fields  which  wc  have  already  visited.  Oi  the 
negroes  under  the  patronage  of  English  missionary  societies, 
he  says,  "Puritans  in  profession,  they  are  liberals  in  practice,"— 
that  is,  as  he  explains,  "they  appeared  to  think  that  faith 
alone  was  necessary,  and  that  good  works  were  superfluous." 
And  then  he  gives  one  more  example  of  the  real  influence  of 
Protestant  Bibles.  "The  lazy,  the  dissolute,  and  the  disaf- 
fected met  every  rebuke  and  remonstrance  by  smne  soriptv/al 
2)hrase  or  religious  expression."  Of  the  natives,  he  sajs, 
"  After  all,"  that  is,  after  the  usual  enormous  and  perfectly 
useless  expenditure,  "  the  native  Indian  aflbrded  but  poor  en- 
couragement in  the  arduous  task  of  Christianization."t 

Tlie  negro  appears  to  have  profited  as  little  oy  the  presence  of 
the  English  emissaries.  His  teachers  have  been  aided  during 
many  years  by  the  power  and  wealth  of  England,  but  with  so 
little  fruit,  as  an  English  writer  notices  in  1 860,  that  though  Ik 
considers  the  Guyana  Protestant  negro  "  somewhat  superior  to 
his  brother  in  Jamaica,"  he  thus  describes  the  final  influence  of 
the  teaching  which  he  has  received :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  he 

*  Ewbank,  ubi  Bupra. 

t  nu>t&i-y  of  Britmh  Quiana,  by  Henry  G,  Dalton,  M.D.,  vol.  ii.,  cb.  iv, 
pp.  146-8. 
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never  connects  his  religion  with  his  life,  never  reflects  that  his 
religion  should  bear  upon  his  conduct."  Mr.  Trollope  adds, 
that  his  information  was  mainly  derived  "  from  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,"  whose  unusual  candor  is  perliaj)s  due 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  these  singular  "  converts"  had  rejected 
their  more  tranquil  ceremonies  for  the  exciting  harangues  of 
the  Baptist  or  w  esleyan  preacher — whose  sects  have,  as  usual, 
accompanied  the  Church  of  England  to  Guyana.  "They  sing 
and  halloa,  and  scream,  and  have  revivals.  They  talk  of  their 
*■  dear  brothers'  and  '  dear  sisters,'  and  in  their  ecstatic  bowl- 
ings get  some  fun  for  their  money."*  And  this  is  all  which 
the  English  have  done  in  Guyana. 

"The  implements  of  conversion,"  as  Mr.  Southey  speaks, 
appear  to  have  been  wanting ;  and  Dr.  Dalton  does  not  conceal 
that  all  the  English  efforts  were  only  cost.y  failures.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  Protestant  writer  generously  observes  of  the 
Catholic  missionaries  in  British  Guyana,  who  do  not  receive 
much  aid  from  patrons  of  any  sort,  and  least  of  all  from  the 
governrcent,  "  All  are  respected  for  their  piety  and  zeal.  The 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  colony  is  about  ten  thousand." 

In  speaking  of  the  French  mission  in  Guyana,  we  are  obliged, 
for  the  first  time,  to  use  Catholic  evidence,  in  default  of  any 
other.  In  1560,  the  Spanish  missionary,  Sala,  in  company 
with  another  Dominican  Father,  entered  this  province,  but  both 
were  immediately  martyred.  In  1643,  the  French  Capuchins 
repeated  the  attempt,  witli  the  same  result.  Four  years  earlier, 
the  Jesuits  entered  the  country  at  another  point,  under  Fathers 
Meland  and  Pelleprat,  and  evangelized  the  savage  tribe  of  the 
Galibis,  whose  ferocity  they  appear  to  have  disarmed  by  their 
contempt  of  suffering  and  danger,  and  whose  obedience  they 
won  by  patient  wisdom  and  charity.  In  1653,  Father  Pelleprat 
published  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  their  language.  In 
1654,  Fathers  Aubergeon  and  Gueimu,  after  converting  many 
pagans,  were  martyred,  the  one  after  twenty,  the  other  after 
tifteen  years  of  religious  life.  At  this  time  the  Dutch  seized 
Cayenne,  and  when  they  were  cast  out  it  was  found  that "  Jews 
and  Protestants  had  everywhere  thrown  down  the  crosses,  the 
emblem  of  our  salvation."f  This  was  the  only  effect  of  their 
presence.  At  length,  after  the  due  proportions  of  martyrdoms, 
the  work  of  conversion  in  French  Guyana  was  so  effectually 
accomplished,  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  such  a  mis- 
sion, and  the  impracticable  character  of  the  natives,  that  in 

*  The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,  by  Anthony  Trollope,  ch.  xii., 
p.  199. 

f  Mission  de  Cayenne  et  de  la  Guyane  Franfaise,  par  M.  P.  de  Moutezou,  de 
ki  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  iatrod.,  p.  x.  ^1857). 
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1674,  Fathers  Grillet  and  B6chamel  started  from  Cayenne  for 
the  interior,  with  the  intention  of  renewing  in  its  distant  soli- 
tudes the  same  patient  apostolate.  Here,  after  fifteen  years  of 
prodigious  toil,  8nrmountiii<^  a  thousand  disgusts  and  disap- 
pointments occasioned  by  the  inconstancy  or  the  brutality  of  the 
savages,  the  celebrated  leather  Aim6  Lombard  was  able  to  erect 
the  first  Christian  Church  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kourou. 
For  twenty-three  years  he  had  labored  among  these  barbarians, 
and  at  last  could  report  to  his  friend  de  la  I^uville,  in  1733,  in 
these  words :  "  Acquainted  as  you  are  with  the  levity  of  our 
Indians,  you  will  no  doubt  have  been  surprised  that  their 
natural  inconstancy  should  at  length  have  been  overcome.  It  is 
religion  which  has  effected  this  prodigy,  and  which  every  day 
fixes  its  roots  deeper  in  their  hearts.  The  horror  with  which 
they  now  regard  their  former  superstitions,  their  regularity  in 
frequently  approaching  the  sacraments,  their  assiduity  in  assist- 
ing at  the  Divine  office,  the  profound  sentiments  of  piety  which 
they  manifest  at  the  hour  of  death,  these  are  indeed  effectual 
proofs  of  a  sincere  and  lasting  conversion."* 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  olood  and  the  toil  of  men  in  whom 
even  the  most  degraded  races  of  the  earth,  hitherto  unconscious 
of  either  truth  or  virtue,  detected  the  presence  of  God.  And 
this  was  only  a  part  of  tlieir  work.  Along  both  banks  of  the 
Oyapoch,  throughout  its  course,  mi^jsions  were  established  by 
apostles  who  seemed  to  have  been  almost  exempt  from  human 
infirmity  ;  and  who,  as  a  French  historian  relates,  "  formed  the 
gigantic  project,  which  had  no  terrors  for  the  courage  of  these 
intrepid  missionaries,  of  uniting  by  a  chain  of  evangelical 
posts,  both  extremities  of  Guyana." 

Already,  in  1711,  M.  de  la  Motte-Aigron,  lieutenant  of  the 
king,  could  report :  "  It  has  at  length  pleased  God  to  reward  by 
a  success  almost  incredible  the  constancy  of  His  servants." 
Fourteen  years  later,  Father  Arnaud  d'Ayma,  conspicuous  for 
dauntless  valor  even  among  the  one  hundred  and  eleven 
Jesuits  who  labored  in  this  difficult  field,  had  fought  his  way 
to  the  remotest  of  all  the  known  tribes ;  and  in  that  distant 
spot,  amongst  the  nation  of  the  Pirioux, — "  lodged  in  a 
miserable  cabin,  living  like  the  savages,  spending  his  day  in 
prayer,  in  the  study  of  their  language,  or  the  instruction  of 
their  children," — he  so  won  the  hearts  of  the  barbarians,  that  at 
length  "  they  resolved  to  follow  him  whithersoever  he  wislied  to 
lead  them."  And  then  he  founded  the  mission  of  St.  Paul,  on 
the  Oyapoch,  where  he  collected  tlie  Pirioux  and  the  wiiole 
n'^  tion  of  the  Caranes;  as  a  little  later  Fathetd'Ausillac  gathered 
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by  the  banks  of  Hid  Ouanari  the  tribes  of  the  Tocoyenes,  the 
Maourioux,  and  the  Marnones;  and  Father  Creulli  performed 
those  miraclua  of  apostolic  wisdom  and  charity  which  made 
Cliateaubriand  exclaim,  "  Wliut  he  accomplished  seems  to 
Bumass  the  powers  of  human  nature." 

In  1762,  the  evil  day  arrived  for  Guyana,  as  for  every  other 
land,  and  the  madness  of  an  hour  put  back  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  world  to  a  future  and  unknown  period.  Once  more 
the  enemy  triumphed ;  and  there  was  a  sound  of  mourning  by 
the  banks  of  the  Oyapoch  and  the  Onanari,  as  by  those  of  the* 
Parana  and  the  Paraguay. 

In  1763,  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  imitating  his  compeer  the 
Miirquis  de  Potnbal,  ibrmed  the  project  of  a  grand  scheme  of 
colonization  in  Guyana,  perhaps  m  order  to  show  that  he  also 
could  do  without  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross.  Fourteen 
thousand  persons  were  persuaded  by  magnificent  promises  to 
emigrate  to  this  province,  where  Choiseul  bade  them  surpass, 
by  the  aid  of  a  sounder  political  economy,  the  triumphs  of  the 
Jesuits.  They  began  by  expelling  the  venerable  Father 
O'Reilly,  the  last  survivor  and  sote  representative  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Jesus,  and  the  Christian  Indians  fled  before  them. 
Two  years  later,  the  Chevalier  de  Balzac  could  report  to 
Europe,  occupied  in  admiring  its  own  wisdom  and  enlif^hten- 
mont,  that  only  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  cofonista 
remained  alive.  More  than  thirteen  thousand  dupes  of  M.  de 
Choiseul,  who  proposed  to  eclipse  the  Jesuits  in  their  own 
triumphs  had  perislied  in  two  years !  In  the  following  year, 
1766,  M.  de  Fiedinond,  governor  of  Cayenne,  wrote  thus  to  the 
Due  de  Praslin,  who  was  probably  as  indifferent  to  this  catas- 
trophe as  to  the  acts  of  which  it  was  a  natural  sequel :  "  I  have 
already  informed  the  Due  de  Choiseul  how  necessary  it  is  to 
send  priests  to  this  colony."  And  then  he  describes  the 
destruction  of  the  once  flourishing  missions,  the  flight  of  the 
Indians,  the  growth  of  crime  amongst  the  negroes  deprived  of 
their  pastors,  and  the  rapid  ruin  of  the  colony.  Finally,  this 
officer  ac  's,  "  Ileligion  is  dying  out  among  the  whites,  as  well 
as  amongst  the  colored  races."* 

For  ten  years  ho  reiterated  the  complaint,  but  always  in  vain. 
How  should  "philosophers"  condescend  to  entreat  humble 
missionaries  to  repair  the  evils  of  which  they  had  been  them- 
ftelves  the  authors?  How  should  men  in  whom  the  light  of 
faith  had  gone  out,  and  whose  intelligence  was  enfeebled  bv 
arrogant  self-love,  confess  that  the  wide-spread  ruin  was  the 
work  of  their  own  hands?  At  length  the  good  King  Louis  XVI., 
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himself  destined  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  the  impiety  whicli  had 
already  devoured  bo  many  victims,  sent  three  Jesuits — Fathers 
Padilla,  Mathos,  and  Ferreira — who  had  been  banished  with  the 
otliers  irom  Brazil ;  and  then  was  seen  a  touching  spectacle, 
which  has  been  described  in  the  Journal  of  Christophe  de 
Murr.  "The  poor  savages,  beholding  onco  again  men  clothed 
in  the  habit  which  they  had  learned  to  venerate,  and  hearing 
them  speak  their  own  language,  fell  at  their  feet,  bathing  them 
with  tears,  and  promised  to  live  once  more  as  good  Chrititiane, 
since  they  had  restored  to  them  the  Fathers  who  had  begotten 
them  to  Jesus  Christ." 

In  1852,  the  Jesuits  were  once  more  in  Cayenne.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  that  a  member  of  the  family  of  Napoleon  had 
understood  that  if  the  impossible  was  to  be  accomplished,  it 
was  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  who  must  be  asked  to 
attempt  it.  Between  June,  1853,  and  September,  1856,  eleven 
Jesuits  died  in  the  swamps  of  Cayenne  of  yellow  fever.  "Oh! 
how  many  souls  has  he  delivered  from  hell !"  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  a  poor  French  outcast  over  the  body  of  one  of  them. 
But  they  have  cheerfully  accepted  this  "  crucifying  mission,"  as 
Father  D'Abbadie  called  it;  there  were  broken  hearts  to  be 
comforted,  and  they  asked  no  more.  "  Why  do  you  weep  ?"  said 
D'Abbadie  to  his  brethren  as  tliey  stood  round  his  death-bed,  in 
1856 ;  "  I  am  going  to  heaven  !"  And  it  was  always  by  the  aid 
of  the  glorious  and  all-powerful  mother  of  God  that  he  and  his 
companions  recovered  the  unhappy  souls  committed  to  their 
care.  "What  led  you,"  said  one  of  the  Fathers  to  an  aged 
criminal  who  had  obtained  the  grace  of  a  happy  death,  "to 
seek  at  last  the  succors  of  religion?"  "I  have  done  nothing 
but  evil  during  my  whole  life,"  he  replied ;  "  one  thing  only  1 
liave  never  failed  to  do,  and  that  I  owe  to  the  councils  of  my 
mother :  every  day  I  have  said  the  Salve  Begina,  in  honor  of 
the  Holy  Virgin."  And  that  Blessed  One,  by  her  mighty 
protection,  had  saved  him  at  last. 

It  is  time  to  leave  Guyana,  where  the  same  works  are  in 
progress  at  this  hour,  and  where  missionaries  who  have  sacrificed 
all  for  the  love  of  God,  and  do  not  repent  the  sacrifice,  still 
display  the  apostolic  virtues  which  forced  not  long  ago  from 
the  French  governor  of  Cayenne  this  cry  of  admiration,  "  You 
arc  happier  than  we ;  death  itself  has  no  terrors  for  such  as 
you  "■"" 
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OARTHAOENA   AND  THE   BLESSED   PETER  OLATER. 

If  now  we  continue  our  hasty  journey  through  the  provinces 
of  South  America,  and  traverse  Venezuela,  without  halting 
by  the  banks  of  the  Cayuni  or  the  Apur6,  so  often  trodden  by 
the  niuHHungcrs  of  peace,  we  shall  enter  New  Grenada,  and  at 
Cartiiaguna  wo  shall  iind  the  traces  of  one  whom  the  Church 
huH  already  presented  to  the  homage  of  the  faithful,  under  the 
title  of  the  lilessed  Peter  Claver. 

liorri  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an  age  in 
which  the  most  prodigious  graces  of  heaven  were  poured  out  on 
every  Hide,  as  it  to  counterpoise  the  irreparable  calamities  to 
which  it  also  gave  birth,  this  offspring  of  an  illustrious  Catalonian 
race  diHplaycd  oven  in  infancy  the  gifts  with  which  he  was  to  be 
jnoro  ttbtuidantly  favored  in  his  after  career.  In  1602,  he  was 
ttdniiftod  as  a  postulant  into  the  Society  of  Jesus,  at  Tarragona. 
In  10 10,  ho  left  Seville,  at  the  bidding  of  Claude  Aquaviva,  for 
the  land  in  whicii  he  was  to  spend  tnirty-nine  years  of  what 
has  been  truly  called  "a  perpetual  martyrdom."  In  1615,  he 
calebrated  his  iirst  Mass  at  Carthagena,  of  which  it  was  the 
will  of  God  that  he  should  become  the  apostle. 

"  Do  every  thing  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,"  was  one  of  the 
rules  found  in  a  book  containing  his  secret  thoughts ;  and  a 
(tc'coiwl  was  this,  "Seek  nothing  in  this  world  but  what  Jesus 
UiuiHCilf  sought — to  sanctify  souls,  to  labor,  to  suffer,  and  if 
nocuusary  to  die  for  their  salvation,  and  all  for  the  sake  of 
JoHUS  I"  In  these  two  rules,  as  Fleuriau  observes,  "  his  whole 
life  was  comprised." 

At  his  solemn  profession,  he  added  to  the  customary  engage- 
ment! the  special  vow,  "  to  be  until  death  the  slave  ot  the 
negroes."  IIow  well  he  kept  it,  they  know  who  have  read  the 
»tory  of  his  life.  As  soon  as  a  ship-load  of  negroes  arrived 
from  the  coast  of  Africa, — from  Congo,  Guinea,  or  Angola, — 
"his  wale  emaciated  face  assumed  a  hue  of  health  quite  unusual 
to  it.  It  was  ho  who  first  hurried  to  the  shore  to  greet  the 
captives,  astonished  to  receive  such  a  welcome ;  who  consoled 
them  with  loving  words  of  peace,  and  poured  into  their  seared 
heartH  the  baltn  of  hope.  It  was  he  who  followed  them  with  a 
fatliur's  love  to  their  wretched  homes,  that  by  sharing  their 
Kuflc'rliigs  he  might  teach  them  how  to  bear  them,  how  to  unite 
them  with  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  And  then,  in  words  of 
mure  than  httman  wisdom,  he  spoke  to  them  of  Him  whose 
name  ho  could  rarely  mention  without  shedding  tears.  But 
who  can  describe  that  angelic  ministry,  unless  tilled  with  his 
own  ipirit'l  Who  can  bear  to  contemplate  the  terrible  austerities 
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with  which  it  was  accompanied,  and  of  which,  in  an  age  like 
this,  one  can  hardly  ventnre  even  to  speak  ? 

Clothed  in  a  hair  shirt  from  his  neck  to  his  feet,  and  present- 
ing such  an  aspect  as  St.  John  the  Baptist  when  he  came  out 
of  the  desert  to  preach  by  his  own  example  the  doctrine  of 
mortification,  the  man  of  God  would  sit  during  the  long  hours 
of  the  tropical  day  in  the  tribunal  of  penance,  fainting  with 
heat  and  with  the  fetid  stench  of  the  poor  Africans  who 
thronged  round  this  physician  of  souls;  and  when  evening 
came  at  last,  and,  natnre  having  given  way,  they  were  obliged  * 
to  carry  him  home  in  their  arms,  his  only  refreshment,  we  are 
told,  was  to  spend  hours  in  mental  prayer.  Even  some  of  his 
companions,  though  members  of  that  Society  which  has  faced 
all  trials  and  braved  all  dangers,  sometimes  lost  their  conscious- 
ness in  the  presence  of  sights  upon  which  he  calmly  looked, 
both  in  the  huts  of  the  negroes,  and  in  the  hospitals  of  St. 
Sebastian  and  St.  Lazarus.  It  was  lie  who  ministered  to  the 
most  loathsome  diseases,  and  even  kissed  the  hideous  wounds 
which  they  had  traced  in  bodies  half-devoured  by  scrofula  or 
gangrene.  .  .  *  And  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes,  at  which 
angels  are  daily  present  in  their  invisible  ministry,  the  spirit  of 
God  within  him  would  sometimes  break  forth,  so  tiiat  the 
reflected  glory  of  his  Master  shone  around  him.  Once,  at  St. 
Sebastian's,  the  Archdeacon  of  Carthagena,  who  had  gone  to 
the  hospital  to  distribute  alms,  "found  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
sick,  with  the  look  of  a  Seraph,  his  face  shining  like  the  sun, 
and  a  circle  of  light  round  his  head."  More  than  once,  a 
company  returning  home  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  thought 
the  house  of  the  Saint  was  on  fire,  but  discovered  on  approach- 
ing, as  they  afterwards  attested  on  oath,  that  it  was  tilled,  like 
the  temple  of  old,  "  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  and  saw  him 
suspended  in  the  air,  and  as  it  were  transfigured  before  them. 
Marahilis  eH  Deus  in  Sanctis  ejus/f 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  at  length  the  works  of  this 
apostle,  nor  tiieir  marvellous  fruits.  How  should  such  a  mis- 
sionary not  succeed  ?  It  was  the  Mahometan  negroes  iVum 
Guinea  wlio  gave  him  the  greatest  trouble.  Yet  he  never  ceased 
to  ])urriie  them  with  his  cheerful  pleasant  speech,  or  sometimes 
with  teni]>le  menaces ;  as  once  when  lie  held  up  hio  criicitix 
before  u  dying  and  obstinate  unbeliever,  and  exclaimed  in  accents 
which  reached  even  that  obdurate  soul,  ""Behold  the  God  who 

*  "  Jlalattia  ordinaria  6  una  certa  specie  di  lebbra,  clie  loro  impiaga 
orribilinciito  la  bocctt  e  le  gingivo ;  indisi  stonde  a  comprendero  tutto  le  mem- 
bra e  furne  una  eola  pinga  putrida  e  verminoea."  Compendio  delta  Vita  del 
ii.  Pieiro  Clacer,  p.  25. 

f  Fleuiiau,  livru  iii. 
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us  about  to  judge  you !"  Multitudes  of  Turks  and  Moors  owed 
their  i;alvation  to  his  ministry,  for  there  was  in  him  a  power 
which  few  could  resist.  Once  a  ship  containing  more  than  six 
hundred  English  prisonens  was  captured  in  the  bay  of  Carthagena. 
Among  the  captives  was  an  Anglican  dignitary,  with  his  wife 
and  famil}'.  Fleuriau  calls  hiia  an  "  archdeacon,"  and  Boero  a 
"  bishop."  Touched,  as  the  latter  relates,  by  the  "  squisita 
affabilita  e  amorevolezza"  of  Claver,  and  rejecting  the  Catholic 
faitli,  like  many  of  his  sect,  rather  through  ignorance  and 
j)reju'lice  than  from  the  malice  of  a  disobedient  heart,  he  strove 
in  v.aii  to  resist  the  Saint ;  then  he  would  promise  to  abandon 
his  errors  at  some  future  period,  declare  "  that  he  was  in  heart 
a  Catholic,"  that  there  was  no  need  for  precipitation,  "  that  if 
he  were  reconciled  to  the  Roman  Cliurch  ne  would  be  deprived 
of  his  revenues  and  his  numerous  family  of  their  subsistence." 
But  grace  was  ^oo  strong  for  him,  and  he  died  not  long  after  in 
Father  Claver's  arms,  rejoicing  that  he  had  escaped  from 
delusions  which  still  darken  in  our  own  day  many  a  generous 
heart,  and  exulting  in  the  light  of  that  truth  which  had  iirst 
dawned  upon  him  in  captivity.  Almost  all  the  other  prisoners 
were  converted  in  their  turn,  including  one  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  revile  the  Saint,  and  had  called  him  to  his  face 
"  a  hypocrite  and  an  impostor," 

Such  was  the  servant  of  God,  and  such  his  work.  It  was 
especially  among  the  negroes  that  he  labored,  and  with  resultB 
whicli  have  disposed  forever  of  the  popular  notion  that  this  race 
is  incapable  of  true  conversion.  "The  authority  he  had  gained 
over  their  minds,"  says  one  of  his  autobiographers,  '•  and  their 
affection  for  him,  made  them  obey  without  reply  or  hesitation ; 
the  mere  sight  of  him  would  check  the  most  unruly,  and  even 
the  vicious,  when  they  met  him,  knelt  down  to  ask  his  blessing." 
Filially,  the  number  whom  he  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ, 
either  from  Paganism  or  Mahometanisni,  was  so  great  as  to  be 
incredible,  if  it  were  not  certified  by  competent  witnesses.  "A 
religious  questioned  him  on  this  sul)ject  shortly  before  he  died, 
to  whom  he  answered,  that  he  thougiit  he  had  baptized  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand ;  but  as  humility  always  led  him 
to  diniinirih  the  number  of  his  good  works,  it  has  been  asserted 
by  persons  likely  to  be  well  informed,  that  he  had  baptized  at 
least  four  hundred  thousand." 

In  iiis  last  mission.  Father  Claver  penetrated  for  the  first 
time  to  the  dangerous  country  between  the  Magdalena  and  the 
Cordilleras,  "  where  tiie  ferocity  of  tiie  Indians  had  hitherto 
prevented  the  entrance  of  Christianity."  In  1G54-,  lie  died. 
Three  years  later,  his  tomb  was  reopened ;  when  Dr.  Barthol- 
omew Torrez,  an  experienced  physician,  athrmed  on  oath — 
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that  aHhough  the  very  coffin,  and  every  thing  in  it,  was  com- 
pletely rotten  and  decayed,  "  the  body,  with  all  its  skin,  nerves, 
and  other  parts,  was  sound  and  healthy,  notwithstanding  the 
quantity  of  lime  which  had  covered  it." 


FEBU   AND  CHILI. 

It  is  not  a  formal  history  of  missions  which  we  are  writing, 
and  for  this  reason  we  have  not  attempted  to  exhaust  the  facts 
which  illustrate  that  history,  even  in  a  single  province  of  the 
earth.  Our  purpose  has  been  only  to  trace,  in  all  lands,  the 
contrast  between  the  work  of  the  Church  and  the  work  of  tlie 
Sects ;  to  show  that  God  and  His  gifts  have  been  ever  with  tlie 
first,  never  with  the  last ;  and  to  prove  by  testimony  so  various, 
impartial,  and  harmonious,  that  neither  pride  nor  anger  shall 
be  able  to  gainsay  it,  that  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  have 
differed  so  enormously,  both  in  their  agents  and  their  results, 
as  to  exclude  all  doubt  in  the  mind  of  even  the  least  thoughtful 
observer,  of  every  man  in  whom  the  instincts  of  a  Christian 
still  survive,  which  were  Divine  and  which  human.  We  are 
not  obliged,  therefore,  to  trace  with  minute  detail  the  missions 
of  Peru  and  Chili,  which  exactly  resemble,  in  every  feature, 
those  which  have  been  already  reviewed. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  with  reference  to  the  two  famous 
provinces  which  lie  between  the  Andes  and  the  Ocean,  In 
1590, — fifty-seven  years  after  the  last  Inca  perished  in  the  citv 
of  Cassamarca,  by  the  order  of  Pizarro, — Fathers  Antony  Lopez 
and  Michael  Urrea  were  martyred  in  Peru.  In  1593,  ei<^ht 
Jesuits  entered  Chili.  Aranda  and  Valdiva  won  to  the  faith 
the  fierce  and  cruel  Araucanians,  but  a  little  later,  contiiiuinj,' 
their  intrepid  apostolate,  V^ecchi,  Aranda,  and  Mental  ban  were 
martyred;  and  when  the  Spaniards  proposed  to  revenge  their 
death,  it  was  Valdiva  who  dissuaded  them  from  this  act  of 
hmnan  justice,  and  afterwards  established,  by  his  own  unaided 
ministry,  four  new  missions  in  Chili.  Vainly  tlie  trained  soldiers 
of  Spain  tried  to  penetrate  into  the  iiiterior,  where  every  forest 
concealed  a  hostile  army,  and  every  river  must  be  forded  in  the 
midst  of  a  storm  of  darts  and  arrows.  And  tlieri  these  men  of 
war  had  recourse  to  another  order  of  warriors,  bolder  tlian  them- 
selves, because  fighting  in  a  nobler  cause,  and  "  missionariig 
were  employed,"  as  an  English  writer  observes,  "  to  penetnite 
into  the  retreats  of  the  Indians,  in  order  to  civilize  them  by 
converting  them  to  Christianity.  In  these  attempts,  rendercl 
doubly  hazardous  by  the  exasperation  of  the  Indians,  many  of 
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the  ministers  of  religion  fell  victims  to  their  zeal."  *  But  the 
work  was  never  suspended.  In  1598,  de  Medrano  and  de 
Figueroa  had  already  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  Cordilleras. 
In  1604,  a  college  haa  been  founded  at  Santa  Fe.  Iraperiali, 
D'Ossat,  de  Gregorio,  and  others  carried  the  faith  to  one  tribe 
after  another,  sometimes  falling  under  the  clubs  or  the  arrows  of 
the  savages,  but  never  crying  in  vain  for  new  apostles  to  complete 
tlie  work  which  they  had  left  unfinished.  In  the  single  year 
16M,  fifty-six  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  arrived  in  Peru, 
to  replace  those  who  had  fallen.  At  a  still  later  date.  Father 
Stanislas  Arlet  had  traversed  the  most  inaccessible  forests  and 
mountains  of  Western  America,  and  gathered  six  nations  into 
(.i;e  family.  Tucuuian  had  become  a  Catholic  province.  The 
Dominicans  were  spread  chiefly  through  the  northern  districts, 
tlie  Franciscans  were  scattered  at  one  time  from  Bogota  to 
Buenos  Ayres.     The  Jesuits  were  everywhere. 

"From  a  corner  of  this  department  of  Peru,"  says  Dr. 
Archibald  Smith, — candid  and  generous  in  spite  of  the  preju- 
dices of  country  and  education, — "  the  voice  of  Christianity  has 
penetrated  into  vast  regions  of  heathen  and  savage  tribes,  and 
reached  the  unsettled  wanderers  among  the  thickest  entangle- 
nionts  of  the  woods,  which  occupy  a  great  portion  of  the  widely 
extended  missionary  territory  of  Peru.  From  Ocopa  issued 
forth  those  zealous,  persevering,  self  do-  _ng  and  enduring  men, 
tlie  great  object  of  whose  lives  it  has  been,  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Saviour,  to  add  to  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
and  to  civilized  society,  beings  whose  spirits  were  as  dark  as 
the  woods  they  occupied."  f  "AH  South  America,"  observes  Mr. 
Walpole,  recording  the  same  facts,  "  was  explored  under  i  f 'r 
direction.  Overcoming  every  difficulty,  surmounting  ti>iis, 
braving  unheard-of  and  unknown  dangers,  smiling  at  :uA 
o;lorying  in  wounds,  hardships,  death  itself,  these  zealouii  men 
i-poke  of  Jesus  and  His  love  and  mercy  in  the  remotest  nook  of 
this  vast  continent.":}:  Yet  neither  of  these  Protestuiii  travel- 
lers, nor  any  of  their  class, — differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
more  discerning  savages,  who  were  converted  by  such  apostles, 
hecause  even  iKef/  could  recognize  the  presence  of  God  in  them, 

-appear  to  have  been  in  any  degree  impressed  by  the  truths 
which  they  eloquently  narrate,  or  to  have  derived  the  slightest 
admonition  from  them. 

We  may  not  stay  to  notice  one  by  one  the  men  vvho  evan- 
gelized the  PcMivian  races,  redeeming  the  violence  and  cu[)idity 
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*  Stuart  Cochrane,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iii..  p.  219. 

j  Peru  as  it  is,  Uy  Archilmld  Smith,  M.  D.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  114. 

;  F'/ur  Team  in  lHc  Pacific,  by  the  Hon.  F.  Walpole,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  25. 
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of  the  soldiers  of  Spain,  and  winning  tlie  love  and  reverence 
of  the  native  tribes  in  spite  of  the  injuries  which  they  had 
received  from  Europeans ;  but  there  is  one  of  their  number 
whom  it  is  impossible  not  to  mention,  because  to  him  was  given, 
in  a  special  manner,  tlie  title  of  Apostle  of  Peru.  It  was  in 
16S9  that  Francis  de  Solano  sailed  for  America,  designing  to 
labor  in  tiie  province  of  Tucuman,  which  lies  between  the 
Cordilleras  and  Paraguay,  "  because  there  he  might  hope  to 
find  the  greatest  dangers,  and  to  suffer  most  for  the  glory  of 
God."  Father  Louis  Bolanos,  also  a  Franciscan,  had  preceded 
him,  and  having  set  out  from  Lima  had  travelled  many  a 
weary  league  on  both  banks  of  the  Plata ;  but  a  greater  than 
he  was  now  to  enter  the  same  regions. 

Perfectly  conversant,  like  most  of  his  order,  with  the  dialects 
of  the  barbarous  tribes  whom  he  resolved  to  win,  St.  Francis 
Solano  threw  himself  into  the  combat  with  all  the  ardor  of  an 
apostle.  Already  he  had  gathered  thousands  into  the  fold  of 
Christ,  when  tiie  reinoter  eastern  tribes,  who  wandered  through 
the  country  between  the  Dnlcc  and  the  St.  Tome,  came  down 
in  vast  numbers,  breathing  fiiry  and  slaughter  against  their 
converted  brethren,  and  threatening  the  most  cruel  torments 
to  all  who  had  become  Christians.  The  neophytes  began  to 
fly  in  terror,  and  the  new  mission  seemed  to  be  menaced  with 
swift  and  hopeless  destruction.  Then  Solano  went  forth  alore, 
confiding  in  the  protection  of  the  Mother  of  God,  to  ineet  the 
advancing  multitude.  He  was  a  servant  of  Him  who  had  said, 
"  Tlie  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep."  The  hour 
was  come  to  die,  and  he  would  die  as  becomes  an  apostle.  But 
he  was  only  to  be  a  martyr  in  desire ;  and  "  having  by  super- 
natural power  arrested  the  advance  of  the  barbar'ans,  he 
addressed  to  them  so  moving  a  discourse  on  the  Passion  of 
our  Divine  Lord,  and  exhorted  them  with  such  burning  words 
to  embiiice  Kis  holy  religion,  that  in  that  single  day  more  tlian 
nine  thoiisund  were  converted."* 

After  this  he  went  through  the  land,  preaciiing  everywhere 
"  Jesus  Christ  crucified ;"  and  everywhere  he  was  accomparied, 
like  the  })riniitive  missionarioa,  by '"  signs  following."  Even 
the  wild  beasts,  us  multitudes  were  able  to  testify,  rendered  Isim 
h'/mage  after  their  kind.  And  no  marvel, — for  as  one  of  his 
biogniphers  observes, '*  It  is  a  principle  of  theology,  that  thn 
revolt  of  irrational  creatures  against  man  is  only  a  consequence 
)f  uian'b  rebellion  against  his  Maker."  "The  preeminence  of 
the  Ble.'^sed  Lord  over  inanimate  matter,  and  much  more  over 
the  uniuj  il  creation,"  says  a  living  authority,  is  the  true  cause 
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that  "  as  His  Saints  advance  in  holiness  and  in  likeness  to 
Himself,  the  aaimals  obey  their  words,  revere  their  sanctity, 
and  minister  to  their  wants."* 

In  1610,  St.  Francis  Solano  died.  Three  hundred  and  four 
witnesses,  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  were  examined  on  oath,  anc 
attested  the  prodigies  which  they  had  witnessed,  and  the 
heroicity  of  the  virtues  which  had  transformed  a  desert  into 
a  garden.  Through  a  tract  of  two  thousand  miles  he  wan 
numbered  among  tlie  patrons  and  defenders  of  the  faithful,  and 
a  hundred  tribes  burned  lamps  day  and  night  in  his  hono^^ 
and  called  upon  him  to  advocate  their  cause  in  heaven.  Then 
Urban  VHI.,  by  his  famous  decree  of  1631,  peremptorily  for- 
bade all  public  devotion  till  the  claims  of  the  Saint  had  been 
further  examined,  and  refused  even  to  allow  the  process  to 
continue  until  the  apostolic  edict  .*ras  obeyed.  For  twenty 
years,  the  grateful  Indians,  who  had  loved  their  Father  with  all 
their  hearts,  refused  to  submit;  till  they  compreliendcd  at 
length  that  it  was  not  by  disobeying  the  Vicar  of  Christ  that 
they  could  honor  one  of  His  apostles.  And  so,  with  lieavy 
hearts,  they  brought  in  all  the  lamps  which  they  had  kindled 
in  his  honor ;  and  in  1656,  his  body  was  removed  from  its 
ehrine,  and  carefully  hidden  frora  their  sight.  Nineteen  years 
later,  the  decree  of  Beatification  was  pronounced,  and  in  1726 
be  was  canonized. 

The  t'ailii  which  St.  Francis  Solano  preached  is  still,  in  spite 
of  many  disasters,  and  of  the  crimes  and  follies  of  successive 
rulers,  the  light  and  the  glory  of  Peru.  Here,  as  in  every  other 
province  evangelized  by  the  sons  of  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Francis, 
and  St.  Dominic,  neither  neglect  nor  oppression  have  been  able 
to  undo  that  mighty  work,  unparalleled  since  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity,  by  which  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  replace  th',- 
apostate  millions  of  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Britain  by  a  mul- 
titude of  new  believers  in  China,  India,  and  America.  We 
have  seen  that  in  the  two  former  countries  persecution  and 
feuftering  have  only  confirmed  the  faith  planted  in  other  days 
by  the  missionaries  of  the  Gross ;  and  it  is  time  to  show,  onoe 
more  by  Protestant  testimony,  that  in  Brazil  and  Colombia,  in 
Chili  aiul  Peru,  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  and  the  plains  of 
La  Plata,  the  same  astonishing  stability  attests  at  this  hour  by 
Whose  power  these  nations  were  won  to  the  service  of  Christ, 
by  Whose  protection  they  have  been  maintained  in  it. 
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PRBSEITT  8TATB  OF  THE  SOUTH   AMERIOAM   PBOVIN0B8. 

In  Brazil,  where  de  Nobrega  and  Anchieta  once  labored, 
eight  hundred  thousand  domesticated  Indians,  as  we  have  said, 
represent,  even  at  this  day,  the  fruits  of  their  toil.  Deprived 
during  sixty  years  of  their  Fathers  and  guides,  and  too  often 
scandalized  by  the  example  of  men  who  were  Christians  only  in 
name,  the  native  races  have  not  only  preserved  the  faith  through^ 
all  their  sorrows  and  trials,  but  have  everywhere  rejected  the 
bribes  and  the  caresses  of  heres}-.  Even  Protestant  writers,  in 
spite  of  violent  and  incurable  prejudices,  do  justice  to  ine 
j,v  i.cious  virtues  of  this  people.  Dr.  Walsh,  an  Anglican  min- 
ister, frankly  confesses,  as  we  have  seen,  the  "deep  impression 
cf  rrtional  piety,"  and  "zealous  attachment  to  their  Vi^ligion," 
\.Mch  he  noticed  during  his  long  residence  among  them. 
Drunkenness  and  blasphemy,  he  says,  were  unknown  ;  thousrh 
once  he  heard,  "on  Sunday  evening,  at  Rio,  a  desperate  riotV,* 
drrnken  blasphemers,  but  they  all  swore  in  English.^''*  Mr. 
ler  also  observes,  in  1846,  after  pursuing  during  some 
years  his  scientific  researches  in  these  tropical  climes,  "  It  was 
on  a  Sunday  morning  that  I  arrived  in  Liverpool  from  Brazil, 
and  during  the  course  of  that  day  I  saw  in  the  streets  a  greater 
number  of  cases  of  intoxication  than,  I  believe,  I  observed 
altogether  among  Brazilians,  whether  black  or  white,  during 
the  whole  period  of  my  residence  in  the  country. "f 

Before  England  had  begun  to  educate  her  heathen  masses, 
Brazil  had  inaugurated  an  elaborate  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Dr.  Walsh  notices,  not  or'y  the  universality  of  primary 
education  in  Brazil,  but  the  still  more  remarkable  fact,  that 
many  of  the  colored  races  have  been  conspicuous  tor  their 
success  in  various  branches  of  knowhnlge.  Speaking  of  Iho 
great  public  library  at  Rio,  and  the  affluence  of  students  ot'all 
ranks,  he  asks,  "Is  it  not  most  unjust  to  accuse  the  (Jatlioliis 
a-j  enemies  to  knowledge?  Here  is  a  noble  and  public  literary 
institution,  tilled  witli  boo'.s  on  flU  snbiecis," — and  with  Bibk-a 
in  almost  every  language,-  -"founded  by  a  rigid  Catholic  mon- 
arch, and  superintended  and  conducted  by  '  itholic  ecclesiastion, 
on  a  plan  even  more  liberal,  and  less  exclusive,  than  any  tiimihir 
establishment  in  our  own  Protootant  country.":}: 

It  would  be  too  long  to  quote  his  interesting  account  of  the 
irmandades,  or  religious  brotherhoods ;  which  "  consist  entirely 

*  Notices  o^  BrmU,  vol.  i .  p.  !{81. 

f  Trauh  tii  the  Interii^r  of  BrasU,  ch.  i.,  p.  18. 

i  Vol,  i.,  p.  4y8. 
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of  the  laity,"  and  whose   objects   zre   to  build   and   repair 
churches,  found    and   maintain   hospitals,  bury  the  deceased 
poor,  and  to  do,  cheerfully  and  well,  whatsoever  else  Christian 
charity  can  sngijest.     "  It  is  quite  inconceivable,"  he  says, 
"to  an  Englishman,  what  inimonso  sums  of  money  these  lay 
brothers  annually  expend  in  what  they  conceive  to  be  pious 
and  charitable  uses.       Even   Messrs.  Kidder  and  Fletcher, 
though  less  capable  than  most  of  their  countrymen  of  appre- 
ciating such  works,  and  despising  the  Brazilians  because  they 
refused  to  exchange  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  for  the  crude 
inventions  of  New  England  Protestantism,  speak  with  reluctant 
admiration,  in  1857,  of  "  the  philanthropy  and  practical  Chris- 
tianity embodied  in  the  hospitals  of  Rio  and  Janeiro  ;"  while 
they  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  devoted  Italian  Capuchins 
seem  to  be  ever  on  errands  of  mercy,  through  tropic  heats 
and  rains."*     And  then  they  console  themselves  with  coarse 
abuse  of  the  "  greasy  friars."     Yet  Dr.  "Walsh,  a  man  of  purer 
instincts,  commends  the  virtues  even  of  the  native  clergy,  some 
of  whom,  owing  to  the  want  of  ecclesiastical  training,  and  the 
mistaken  policy  of  the  government  towards  the  seminaries,  are 
the  least  edifying  of  their  class.    "  I  really  cannot  find,"  he 
says,  "  that  tae  Brazilian  clergy  deserve  the  character  imputed 
to  them.      From  wliat  I  have  seen  myself  and  heard  from 
others,  they  arc,  generally  speaking,  temperate  in  their  diet,. 
oliscrvant  of  tlie  rules  of  their  Church,  assiduous  in  attending 
tiio  sick,  and  charitable  as  far  as  their  limited  means  permit."  f 
"The  v-lergy,"  says  anotiier  English  Protestant,  speaking 
of  the  order  generally  in  South  America,  "are  everywhere 
respected  as  friends  worthy  of  double  honor.     Friendly,  indeed, . 
I  have  ever  found  them,  in  this  and  every  otlier  country  where 
I  have   travelled;   and   Englishmen   of  every  denomination. 
must  in  gratitude  acknowledge  as  much.     They  must  own  also, 
that  our  own  prejudices,  whether  as  a  nation  or  a  sect,  soon 
appear  to  us  as  unworthy,  inveterate,  and  unjust,  as  tiiose  of 
any  v>iher  under  the  sun.     They  will  admit  that  no  set  of  men 
in  their  private  character  have  been  so  injuriously  aspersed 
by  the  cankered  tongue  of  slander  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood."  + 

Lastly,  in  spite  of  the  gold  of  England  and  America,  not  a 
snUtary  Brazilian,  white  or  black,  has  evei  been  induced  to 
profess  Protestantism ;  and  Mr.  Ewbank  has  informed  us,  no 
doubt  with  regret,  tluit  "  the  people  avoid  a  missionary  as  one 


*Ch.  vii.,  p.  111. 

t  P.  374. 
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with  whom  association  is  disreputable,"  and  reo^ard  him  with 
sovereign  contempt  '"irom  a  routed  belief  in  his  ignorance  and 
presumption." 

In  that  vast  region  which  stretches  from  the  mouth  of  the 
San  Francisco  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  watered  by  the 
mightiest  rivers  of  our  globe,  and  including  the  district  of  the 
Amazon  with  its  ''forty  five  thousand  miles  of  navigable  water 
communication,"  the  natives,  who  still  find  shelter  in  its  forests 
or  guide  their  barks  over  its  myriad  streams,  "  push  their  pro- 
fession of  the  Catholic  religion,"  we  have  been  told,  "  even  to 
fanaticism."  Yet  it  is  a  kind  of  n)arvel,  considering  their  past 
history,  that  they  should  have  any  religion  at  all.  A  less 
grievous  trial  sufficed  utterly  to  destroy  the  apostolic  churches 
of  Asia ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  the  special  privilege  of  those 
founded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  no  power  should  prevail 
against  them.  Of  iho  modern  Indian  population  and  the  exist- 
ing missions  among  them,  many  Protestant  writers  speak  with 
admiration,  thougli  evidently  perplexed  by  their  obstmate 
adherence  to  the  faith,  in  spite  of  their  long  calamities.  Prince 
Maximilian  notices  the  new  mission  at  Behnonte,  where  he 
found  "a  race  of  civilized  Indians  converted  to  Christianity," 
who  "have  abandoned  entirely  their  ancient  mode  of  life,  and 
are  now  quite  reclaimed."  *  l^rince  Adalbert,  though  he  writes 
in  a  more  worldly  and  frivolous  tone,  speaks  of  meeting  canoes 
on  the  river  Xingu,  all  adorned  with  flags  "bearing  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary," — sufficient  evident  .  of  the  Christinn 
instincts  of  this  ])eoi)le.  Where  She  is  honored,  how  should 
religion  perish?  VVliat  marvel  if  piety  still  linger  in  tribes 
who  rejoice  to  be  Mary's  children,  and  confide  in  her  protec- 
tion whom  highest  angels  honor  with  lowly  reverence,  as  at 
once,  by  a  prodigy  of  election  and  grace,  the  Mother,  the 
Daughter,  and  the  Spouse,  of  the  Everlasting  God? 

From  other  Protestant  travellers  in  these  regions  wo  learn 
that  respect  for  the  ministers  of  religion,  as  well  as  for  the 
mysteries  which  they  dispense,  is  also  a  characteristic  of  the 
same  race. 

Messrs.  Smyth  and  Lowe,  two  British  officers,  who  travelled 
by  water  from  Lima  to  Para,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic, 
repeatedly  attest  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Franciscans  of 
the  present  day.  Thus,  at  Saposoa,  on  the  river  Iluallaga, 
*•  the  priest  is  treated  by  the  peoj)le  with  great  resi)ect."  On 
the  banks  of  "the  magnificent  llcayali,"  the  only  Europeans 
they  met  were  "thos(i  excellent  persons  whose  aim  had  been 
to  rescue  its  inhabitants  from  the  most  miserable  and  horrid 

*  Travels  in  JirMii,  cb.  x.,  p.  277. 
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state  of  barbarism,"  in  spite  of  the  criminal  indifference  of 
"  what  is  pleased  to  call  itself  a  liberal  government."  At 
Sarayacu  they  are  hospitably  entertained  by  a  Spanish  mis- 
sionarj',  and  remark  "the  great  influence  his  paternal  care, 
during  the  long  space  of  thirty-four  years,  gave  him  over  the 
minds  of  all  the  civilized  Indians,  and  his  knowledge  of  their 
various  languages."  They  add  that,  "  during  the  long  interval 
of  nine  years,"  through  the  incuria  of  the  government,  "  he 
had  not  received  any  salary."* 

Mr.  Wallace,  another  English  traveller,  notices,  in  1853, 
similar  facts.    Tims,  at  Javita,  on  the  Rio  Negro,  "  the  girls 
and  boyr  assemble  morning  and  evening  at  the  church  to  sing 
a  hymn  or  psalm," — a  practice  which  is  not  usual  in  English 
villages.    On  the  Amazon  he  meets  negroes,  who  all  join  in 
the  responses  with  much  fervor,"  but,  unfortunately,  according 
to  Mr.  Wallace,  "  without  understanding  a  word."     He  does 
not  say  how  he  ascertained  the  fact,  but  he  relates  immediately 
that  some  of  them  had  just  returned  from  a  three  days' journey 
to  have  a  child  baptized,  which  encourages  us  to  believe  that 
he  was  mistaken.     Elsewhere  he  shows  how  religion  enters  into 
and  colors  the  daily  life  of  the  Indians,  so  that  at  their  frequent 
festas,  "which  are  always  on  a  Saint's  day  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,"  they  will  make  a  long  tour  to  the  various 
Indian  villages,  "  carrying  the  imags  of  the  saint."     Like  the 
natives  of  China  and  Ceylon,  they  willingly  spend  their  sub- 
stance also  in  token  of  their  piety.      "-Tlie  live  animals  are 
frequently  promised  beforehand  for  a  particular  saint ;  and 
often,  when  I  have  wanted  to  buy  some  provisions,  I  have  been 
assured  'that  this  is  St.  John's  pig,'  or  'that  is,'  &c."t     It  is 
evident  that,  in  spite  of  tiieir  misfortunes,  their  religion  is  still 
a  reality.    The  Englisii  peasant  does  not  refuse  to  sell  his  pi^ 
because  it  is  promised  to  St.  John,  and  would  probably  feel 
little  respect  for  such  self-denial,  even  if  he  knew  who  St.  John 
was. 

Mr.  Campbell  Scarlett  relates  the  same  characteristic  anec- 
dotes, and  displays  the  same  incapacity  to  appreciate  them.  "At 
least  four  nights  out  of  seven,"  he  says,  speaking  of  the  Indians 
of  Panama, — forthey  are  every  where  the  same, — "  I  am  indulged 
with  a  superstitious  if  not  idolatrous  ceremony."  It  was  one 
which  he  might  have  witnessed  in  many  a  liamlet  of  Austria, 
Bavaria,  or  Spain,  and  even  of  France  or  Belgium,  with  the 
approval  of  men  not  much  addicted  to  idolatry,  and  as  reniark- 


*  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Lima  to  Para,  ch.  iv.,  p.  194. 
f  Tratxls  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro,  by  Alfred  R.  Wallace,  ch.  iv.,  p.  03  , 
cb.  ix.,  p.  270  (185a). 
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able  for  intellectual  vigor  as  any  in  Europe;  for  it  was  simply 
a  harmless  procession  which  disturbed  Mr.  Scarlett's  repotic, 
wlierein  Christian  Indian  >  niarciied,  "liaving  on  their  heads  a 
gorgeous  imago  of  the  Virgin,  nnder  a  canopy."  But  the  f  -ipo 
obnoxious  spectacle,  in  whi  ,i  simple  hearts  displayed  th'iv 
filial  affection  towards  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  met  him  every- 
wheie.  "Mummeries,  di8i,'ruceful  to  Christianity,"  he  angrily 
observes,  "  occur  i  these  countries  so  frequently,  that  they 
aj)iK'ar  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  everybody's  time  and 
attention,"* — good  proof  of  their  being  interested  in  Christian- 
ity, though  it  miglit  perhaps  le  offensive  to  an  English  gentle- 
man only  anxious  to  sleep  in  peace. 

In  every  region  of  the  continent,  the  same  spontaneous  piety 
seems  to  manifest  itself.  Mr.  Markham  goes  to  Canete,  in 
Peru,  and  in  that  tranquil  valley  meets  this  phenomenon : 
"  Early  in  the  morning  one  is  roused  by  the  voices  of  the 
young  girls  and  women,  when  they  all  re])air  to  the  door  of  the 
chapel  before  going  to  work,  and  chant  a  hymn  of  praise  upon 
their  knees.  This  is  repeated  at  sunset,  when  the  day's  work 
is  concluded."  Presently  ho  is  at  Cuzco,  where  he  finds  the 
devout  population  ''  showering  scarlet  salvias"  over  a  crucifix 
which  was  being  borne  in  procession.  Like  Mr.  Scarlett,  he  is 
offended,  and  gi-avcly  remarks,  with  the  self-possession  of  a 
learned  Engli^hnian  thnt  "  such  exhibitions  supply  the  place 
of  the  worship  of  tiie  8iin.  It  is  a  question  which  is  the  most 
idi»Ii(troiiib."t  "We  r^all  not  do  justice  to  him  without  adding, 
that  he  is  ^^ndiiiuant  with  the  Spaniards  for  having,  as  he  says, 
'"polluted  tile  altars  of  the  Sun!"  In  another  work  he  repeats 
the  sentiment  with  greater  emphasis.  "  The  Dominican  friars," 
he  observes,  '*  succeeded  in  introducing  far  grosser  and  more 
degrading  supei-stitions  amongst  the  Indians  than  they  had  ever 
practised,"  and  were  particularly  culpable  in  having  set  up  "  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin,"  "  which  was  to  replace  their  former 
shiiple  worship  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  VX 

Avhen  Mr.  Mansfield,  also  an  English  traveller,  sees  " the 
Peons  and  Chinas  (the  Guarani  women)  all  fall  on  their  knees 
in  the  street"  at  Corrientes,  as  Mr.  Markham  saw  others  do  at 
Yanaoca,  he  exclaims  with  solemn  complacency,  "It  is  sad  tu 
see  such  a  power  of  devotion  thrown  away ! "  §  It  is  true  that 
he  had  detected,  with  the  unerring  sagacity  of  his  countrymen, 

*  Houth  Amema  and  t/ie  Pacific,  by  the  Hon.  P.  Campbell  Scarlett,  vol.  ii., 
oil.  ix.,  p.  204. 

t  Ouzco  and  Lima,  by  Clements  R.  Markham,  F.R.G.S.,  ch,  ii.,  p.  37 ;  ch,  v,, 
J);  155. 

X  Travels  in.  Peru  and  L  Ma,  ch.  vii.,  p.  115. 

g  Paraguay,  Brazil,  &c.,  by  C.  B.  MansHeld,  Esq.,  M.A.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  265. 
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ihit  thcee  apparently  devout  people  were  in  the  habit  of 
♦'  woi'Hhippin^  a  doll."  When  educated  Englishmen  undertake 
to  (jriticlzo  Christian  devotion,  they  not  unfrequently  attain,  as 
in  these  caseH,  the  uttermost  limits  of  unreason.  Yet  there 
are  many  of  them  who  seriously  marvel,  when  they  are  told 
tliat,  in  all  which  relates  to  religion,  they  are  a  proverb  and  a 
jegt  among  all  races  of  men ;  and  this,  as  Mr.  Ewbank  has 
candidly  iiit'ormod  us,  "from  a  rooted  belief  in  their  ignorance 
and  presumption." 

Yet  they  «eem  all  eager  to  prove  that  this  estimj' 
is  perfectly  just.  Dr.  Ilartwig,  a  Protestant  nati' 
Pern,  and  having  to  speak  of  the  vicuna,  breaks 
manner:  "The  Church  manages  to  get  the  besi 
animal,  for  the  priest  gen^^rally  appropriates  the  S: 
next  page,  as  if  to  enable  iris  readers  to  appreciaio  his  triith- 
fiiluess  and  charity,  he  relates  that,  after  a  great  chase  in  which 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  moilinas  were  caught, "  the  produce 
of  their  skins  served  for  the  building  of  a  new  altar'  in  the 
village  church."* 

Another  English  traveller,  this  time  a  Protestant  mission- 
ary, far  8ur[)asHe8  even  Mr.  Scarlett,  Mr.  Markham,  and  Mr. 
Munstield,  in  his  repugnance  to  such  manifestations  of  religious 
teeling.  After  observing  that "  the  name  of  God  is  seldom  long 
out  of  the  mouth  of  any  Central  American,"  and  sternly  rebuking 
"a  profane  imitation  of  the  Saviour  riding  upon  an  ass,"  he 
reveals  uuconsciouHly  in  these  curious  words  the  temper  which 
iijukes  Protestants  shrink  from  such  exhibitions.  "  Who  can 
compute  the  amount  of  positive  evil  which  must  result  from 
familiarisiny  tlie  eye  of  a  whole  people  with  such  objects  as 
these  ?"t  That  persons  whose  religion  is  not  Divine  faith,  but 
eiinply  emotion,  and  who,  like  the  Protestant  visitors  at  Jeru- 
ealem,  are  only  "  scandalized"  by  fiimiliarity  with  holy  places 
and  tilings,  should  dread  any  shock  to  their  capricious  and 
eentiuiental  belief,  is  perhaps  natural;  but  Catholics  can  bear 
to  approach,  and  even  to  represent  by  sensible  signs,  the  Divine 
mysteries  which  God  has  taught  them  both  to  know  and  to 
love. 

Another  Protestant  Christian,  also  a  witness  to  the  devotion 
which  he  could  not  comprehend,  after  noticing  the  fervor 
displayed  at  a  similar  religious  ceremony  in  Mexico,  relates 
tluit  he  quitted  the  scene  in  disgust,  and  relieved  his  intelligent 
piety  by  an  inimediate  visit  to  some  Aztec  ruins.  "I  contem- 
plated the  old  Aztec  god,"  he  says,  "  and  could  not  hut  regret 
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•  The  TrofdrcU  World,  by  Dr.  G.  Hartwig,  ch.  iii.,  p.  31. 
t  T/ui  donpd  in  Central  Ametica,  by  Rev.  F.  Crowe,  p.  378. 
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the  change  that  had  been  imposed  npon  these  imbecile  Indians."* 
This  gentleman  is  at  least  perfectly  candid  in  the  exhibition  of 
his  sympathies. 

A  learned  Protestant  professor,  who  would  no  doubt  be 
shocked  if  any  one  doubted  that  he  was  a  Christian,  openly 
laments  the  conversion  both  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  but  for  other 
reasons.  It  was  "  not  of  such  value,"  he  says, "  as  to  reconcile  the 
student  of  that  strange  old  native  civilization  of  the  votaries  of 
Quetzalcoatl  to  its  abrupt  arrestment,  at  a  stage  which  can  only 
be  paralleled  by  the  earliest  centuries  of  Egyptian  progress."  • 
And  he  repeats  the  sentiment  with  great  deliberation.  "  It  is 
difficult  to  realize  the  conviction  that  either  Mexico  or  Peru 
has  gained  any  equivalent  for  the  irreparable  loss  which  thus 
debarred  us  from  the  solution  of  some  of  the  most  profoundly 
interesting  problems  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  human 
race."t  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  display  of  iujpiety  more 
bold  or  more  unconscious.  If  a  single  act  of  supernatural  faith 
or  charity  does  more  to  promote  the  glory  ot  God  than  the 
solution  of  many  scientific  problems,  and  tens  of  thousands,  cf 
such  acts  are  now  daily  made  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  thanks  to 
their  conversion.  Christians  may  venture  to  think  that  this  is 
equivalent"  for  tha,t  "  old  native  civilization,"  which 


some 


was  marked,  as  Dr.  Wilson  himself  observes,  by  "  cruel  rites," 
and  abominable  demon-worship,  involving  the  immolation  of 
human  victims,  "  in  some  cases  even  to  the  number  of  thou- 
sands." 

On  the  river  Magdalena,  whose  banks  were  once  trodden 
by  the  Blessed  Peter  Claver,  Captain  Stuart  Cochrane,  who 
never  mentions  the  Catholic  religion  witliout  a  jest  or  a  curse, 
discovers  the  same  offensive  piety  which  his  co-religionists  deem 
an  imperfect  substitute  for  Aztec  and  Peruvian  civilization. 
"Every  time  (the  native  crew)  stopped  to  take  their  meals, 
one  of  them  uttered  a  prayer,  and  invoked  not  only  the  Virgin 
and  all  the  Saints  in  the  calendar," — which  must  have  singularly' 
protracted  the  repast, — but  some,  he  is  quite  sure,  "  of  their  own 
mvention."  "This  is  a  practice,"  Captain  Cochrane  naively 
adds,  "which  they  would  think  it  wrong  to  omit,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  originated  in  piety."  When  the  meal  was 
over,  before  they  resumed  their  journey,  they  always  "  recited 
a  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  our  voyage,"  a  habit  which 
might  have  taught  this  English  gentleman  a  useful  lesson, 
but  which  he  only  found  "  highly  diverting."^    He  confesses, 

•  Mexieo  and  its  Rdigion,  by  Robert  A.  Wilson,  ch.  xxi.,  p.  281. 
f  Prehistorio  Man,  by  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ix.,  pp.  802,  313." 
ch.  xi.,  p.  302. 
J  Journal  o*'a  Beaidenee  in  Colombia,  vol. !.,  ch.  iii.,  pp.  143, 150. 
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however,  that  education  was  spreading  universally  in  Colom- 
bia, "not  only  in  the  capital,  but  in  the  most  remote  villages 
of  the  Republic."* 

This,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  justice  to  the 
Spaniards,  is  only  the  perpetuation  of  fruitful  traditions  be- 
queathed by  them.  "The  prudence  of  the  clergy,"  said  an 
CHrlier  traveller,  "and  the  education  which  the  people  have 
received  from  the  Spaniards,  liave  inspired  all  the  Colombians 
with  a  profound  respect  for  the  exercises  of  religion,  .  .  .  the 
authority  of  the  parish  priests  is  absolute,  ....  the  greatest' 
decorum  prevails  in  the  churches,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
faithful  is  no  less  strikiiig."t 

Everywhere  the  same  facts,  illustrating  impressively  the  un- 
dying ministry  of  the  first  apostles  of  America,  arc  recorded 
by  Protestant  travellers,  though  usually  without  any  compre- 
hension of  their  significance.  On  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  and 
in  the  quicksilver  mines  of  southern  California,  two  of  the 
most  unpromising  places  in  the  world,  Mr.  Julius  Froebel  finds 
American  Indians  displaying  the  same  generous  and  trustful 
piety.  "I  shall  never  forget,"  he  says,  "the  impressions  of 
one  night  and  morning  on  the  San  Juan  river.  Our  boat  had 
anchored  in  the  midst  of  the  stream.  ...  In  the  morning,  a 
song  of  our  boatmen  addressed  to  the  Virgin  roused  me  from 
my  sleep.  It  was  a  strain  of  plaintive  notes  in  a  few  simple 
but  most  expressive  modulations.  The  sun  was  just  rising, 
and  as  the  nrst  rays,  gilding  the  glossy  leaves  of  the  forest, 
fell  upon  the  bronze-colored  bodies  of  our  men,  letting  the 
naked  forms  of  their  athletic  f'-anie  appear  in  all  the  contrast 
of  light  and  shade,  while  accents,  plaintive  and  imploring, 
strained  fo:  ch  from  their  lips,  I  thought  to  hear  the  sacred  speu, 
by  which,  unconscious  of  its  power,  these  men  were  subduing 
their  own  half-savage  nature.  At  once  the  same  song  was 
repeated  from  behind  a  projecting  corner  of  tine  bank,  and 
other  voices  joined  those  of  our  crew  in  the  sacrec'  notes.  Two 
canoes,  covered  from  our  view,  had  anchored  near  us  during 
the  night.  Tlie  song  at  last  died  away  in  the  wilderness.  A 
silent  prayer,  our  anchor  was  raised,  and  with  a  wild  shout 
of  the  crew,  twelve  oars  simultaneously  struck  the  water.":}: 
Can  any  one  imagine  such  a  scene  on  the  Thames  or  the 
Clyde  ? 

At  another  time,  it  is  in  the  mines  of  New  Almaden  that  he 
finds  "fifteen  or  twenty  men  calling  down  the  blessing  of 

*  Vol.  il.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  15. 

t  Tratels  in  the  HepvUie  qf  Colombia,  by  G.  Mollion,  ch.  xix.,  p.  354. 
j  ikven  Years'  Travel  in  Central  America,  by  Julius  Froebel,  ch.  U.,  p.  20 ; 
ch.  X.,  p.  586. 
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Heaven  on  their  day's  work  in  the  interior  of  the  monntain, 
before  a  little  altar  cnt  out  of  the  natural  rock ;"  and  singing 
the  same  hymn  to  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  to  the  same  air,  at  a 
distance  of  nearly  two  thousand  miles.  In  both  cases  the  <^ly 
''  spell"  was  that  mysterious  gift  of  faith  which  can  illumine 
the  darkness  even  of  the  Negro  and  the  Indian,  and  both  fur- 
nished an  illustration  of  the  truth  imperfectly  avouched  bv  a 
travelled  Protestant,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Catholicism  has 
certainly  a  much  stronger  hold  over  the  human  mind  than 
Protestantism.    The.  fact  is  visible  and  undeniable."* 

It  is  the  vmv&raality  of  this  fact  which  gives  to  it  its  deep 
significance.  No  race  of  men  to  whom  the  incomparable  gift 
has  once  been  imparted,  however  lowl^  their  social  or  intel- 
lectual position,  fail  to  bear  witness  to  its  marvellous  power.f 
Millions  of  Englishmen,  Swedes,  and  Germans,  who  have  lost 
or  never  received  it,  have  sunk  almost  to  the  level  of  animals, 
have  less  apprehension  of  Divine  things  than  the  very  pagan, 
and  neither  know  nor  care  "whether  there  be  any  Holy 
Ghost  fX  yet  the  whole  life  of  the  untutored  Indian  is  an  un- 
ceasing manifestation  of  the  BupematwraH  principle  within 
him.  Peru  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  "The  devotion  of 
the  population  to  Catholicism,"  says  a  well-meaning  Protestant 
missionary  aftar  he  had  abandoned  his  hopeless  undertaking, 
"  is  manifested  in  almost  daily  processions. "§  So  vehement  is 
the  repugnance  of  the  Peruvians  to  heresy,  a  sentiment  which 
could  nave  no  existence  without  deep  religious  conviction,  that 
Dr.  Archibald  Smith  mildly  complains,  "  these  good  people 
believed  we  were  but  Jews."  And  then  he  relates  that  at 
Lima,  on  the  death  of  a  certain  Englishman,  "  the  good-natured 
bishop  yielded  his  sanction  to  let  the  corpse  have  Christian 
burial ;  but  subsequently  to  this  permissi'  i  mob  was  collected 
in  the  night,  and  the  body  was  cast  ou»  a  the  church  into 
the  iniddle  of  the  street."!    Such  facts,  e .  on  if  they  be  deemed 

•  Laing,  NoUi  of  a  TramUer,  ch.  xxi.,  p.  430. 

f  A  striking  illustration  is  found  in  a  woU-known  work.  "  If  the  London 
costermongers,"  who  hare  not  even  the  piety  of  heathens,  "  had  to  profess 
themselves  of  some  religion  UymoTt-jyr,"  says  a  competent  witness, "  they  would 
all  become  Roman  Catholics,  ever>-  one  of  them."  Even  such  men  as  these, 
have  noted  the  familiar  contrast  between  the  two  religions,  and  that  while  "  the 
Irish  in  the  courts  will  die  for  the  priest,"  the  English  of  the  same  class  treat 
their  ministers  and  their  message  with  equal  dension.  "  It  is  strange,"  adds 
this  writer,  "  that  the  regular  costermongers,  who  are  nearly  all  Londoners, 
should  have  such  a  respect  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  when  they  have  such  a 
hatred  for  the  Irish,  whom  they  look  upon  as  intruders  and  underminers." 
London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor,  by  Henry  Mayhew,  p.  21.    Cf.  p.  107. 

t  Acts  TLVL.  2. 

§  A  Vml  to  the  South  Seat  in  the  U.  S.  Ship  Vincennet,  by  S.  Stewart,  A.M., 
vol.  i.,  p.  197.  .r>; 

I  Peru  (w  it  is,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  165.  •    * 
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to  indicate  excessive  zeal,  are  at  least  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  the  power  which  religion  exerts  over  the  hearts  of  these 
various  races,  and  afford  an  instructive  contrast  to  the  dull 
apathy,  or  cheerless  unbelief,  of  the  same  class  in  our  own 
coantrv.  And  though  we  have  been  told  that  '*  the  life  of  an 
Englishman  is  in  danger  amonj^  the  peasantry,"  because  he 
has  made  himself  odious  by  his  shallow  and  presumptuous 
bigotry ;  yet  even  Protestant  writers  confess  "  the  kindness  and 
hospitality"*  of  these  races  to  all  who  know  how  to  conduct 
themselves  with  modesty  and  good  sense.  Even  Oaptain 
Cochrane  says,  *'  John  Bull  may  certainly  improve  his  manners 
by  imitating  those  of  the  peasants  of  South  America  ;"t  Mr. 
Kendall  and  Mr.  Olmsted  repeatedly  attest  the  universal 
charity  and  kindliness  of  the  Indians  of  Mexico;  Mr.  Mark* 
ham  celebrates  the  unbounded  hospitality  of  the  Peruvians, 
and  not  only  acknowledges  that  the  upper  classes  are  "  highly 
educated,"  out  that "  many  Indians,  too,  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  men  of  literary  attainments ;"  while  Mr.  Froobel, 
contrasting  "  the  unaffected  kindness,  good  breeding,  and  polite- 
ness of  the  Mexican  countrv  people'  with  the  manners  of  his 
own  nation,  declares,  "  In  almost  every  respect  they  are  su- 
perior to  our  German  peasants." 

An  accomplished  English  writer,  who  would  think  it  no  re- 
proach to  be  called  a  vehement  Protestant,  thus  describes,  in 
1862,  the  effects  of  conversion  upon  this  once  heathen  race :  "  I 
was  thrown  a  great  deal  amongst  the  Indians,  and  had  the 
most  excellent  opportunities  of  judging  their  character,  and  I 

was  certainly  most  favorably  impressed Orirnes  of  <my 

magnitude  are  hardly  ever  heard  of  amongst  them.''*    Their 


passmg."  Travellers  ignorant  of  their  language  may  accuse 
them  of  want  of  intelligence,  but  "  never  was  there  a  greater 
mistake;  their  skill  in  carving,  and  all  carpenter's  work,  in 
painting  and  embroidery,  the  exquisite  fabrics  they  weave  from 
vicAna  wool,  the  really  touching  poetry  of  their  love-songs  and 
yaraviSf  the  traditional  histories  of  their  ayllus,  which  they 
preserve  with  religious  care,  surely  disprove  so  false  a  cluir|re.":|: 
Such,  by  Protestant  testimony,  have  been  the  lasting  triiits 
of  conversion  in  the  case  of  the  Peruvians.  And  oven  this ' 
account,  which  contrasts  so  forcibly  with  that  which  a  thousand 

*  Gerstaecker,  vol.  i.,  ch.  x.,  p.  188. 
t  Vol.  ii.,  ch.  xii.,  p.  160. 

I  IVavels  in  Peru  and  India,  by  C.  R.  Markham,  F.S.A.,  F.R.O.S,,  ob.  vl,, 
p.  103 ;  ch.  ix.,  p.  178 ;  ch.  xui.,  p.  221 ;  ch.  xviU.,  p.  811. 
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pens  have  given  of  the  sottish  peasantry  of  England,  Holland, 
or  PruBsia,  steeped  in  vice,  and  often  as  ignorant  of  reli<;ion, 
in  spite  of  myriads  of  Protectant  preachers,  as  the  brutes  of  the 
field, — does  not  reveal  all  that  St.  Francis  Solano  and  his 
successors  have  done  for  this  nation.  "  Many  Indians,"  says 
the  same  authority,  "are  wealthy  enterprismg  men,  while 
rthers  have  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  State."  General 
<Jastilla,  a  native  Peruvian,  a  man  "of  great  military  talent 
tnd  extraordinary  energy  and  intrepidity,"  became  President 
<.f  the  Republic  in  1858,  and  still  held  the  office  in  1862. 
General  San  Roman,  also  "a  pure  Indian,"  commanded  at  the 
same  date  the  Army  of  the  South.  And  wonderful  as  these 
facts  must  appear  to  men  acquainted  only  with  specimens  of 
Protestant  colonization,  always  attended  by  the  degradation 
and  destruction  of  the  aboriginal  racen,  they  are  found  in  every 
part  of  the  continent.  "Peru  is  far  from  being  the  best 
specimen  of  the  South  American  republics,  and  the  Chilians 
have  displayed  tenfold  the  ability,  in  governing,  in  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  literature." 

The  only  additional  fact,  in  illustration  of  the  enduritig 
influence  of  religion  over  the  Peruvian  Indian,  which  we  need 
notice  here,  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Clements  Markham. 
Beyond  the  loi'ty  range  of  the  Yquicha  mountains  lies  the 
almost  inaccessible  homo  of  the  tribe  of  Yquichanos.  "Dis- 
tinguished by  their  upright  gait,  independent  air,  and  hand- 
some features," — "true  lovers  of  liberty," — "an  honor  to  the 
Indian  races  of  South  America,"  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Markham, 
they  have  twice  vanquished  the  military  forces  of  the  Peruvian 
Republic,  and,  persisting  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Spanish  crown, 
have  defied  every  eftbrt  to  subdue  their  independence.  "No 
tax-gatherer,"  he  says,  "  dares  to  enter  their  country."  But 
while  this  •'  most  interesting  people,"  in  the  words  of  the  same 
Protestant  writer,  "  refuse  to  submit  to  the  capitation  or  any 
other  tax,  they  punctuallij  pay  their  tithes  to  the  priedts  who 
come  amongst  tliem,  and  treat  a  single  stranger  with  courteous 
hospitality."* 

Perliaps  the  reader  may  bo  disposed  to  ask  himself  at  this 
point,  in  the  presence  of  facts  at  once  so  uniform  and  so 
incapable  of  a  purely  human  explanation,  what  that  Power  can 
be,  everywhere  exerted  hy  one  class  of  teachers,  and  by  one 
only,  which  even  in  the  souls  of  negroes  and  savages  has  pro- 
duced results  so  deep  and  so  enduring ?  By  what  mysteiious 
influence  have  they,  in  so  many  lands,  subdued  such  natures  to 
the  law  of  Christ  'i    By  what  spell  have  they  engrafted  on  them 

*  OvMco,  kc.,  ch.  ill.,  p.  71. 
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that  supernatural  faith  which  sixty  years  of  ntter  abandonment 
could  not  weaken,  nor  evil  example  obliterate,  nor  bribes 
seduce,  nor  even  ignorance  corrupt,  and  which  is  as  full  of  life 
and  power  in  the  rugged  mountains  of  Peru  and  the  far- 
spreading  forests  of  Brazil,  as  in  the  mines  of  New  Almaden 
and  California,  or  by  the  banks  of  the  Plata  and  the  Maranon, 
of  the  San  Juan,  the  Xingu,  and  the  Ucayali  ? 

In  Chili, — as  in  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Peru, — a  hostile  wit- 
ness reports,  in  1 840,  that "  education  is  certainly  advancing;"* 
and  he  fully  explains  the  progress  when  he  adds,  in  1817,  "the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits  is  gradually  increasing.""!*  Two  years 
later,  Mr.  Walpole  praises  the  "  many  excellent  schools,"  and 
notices  that  those  "  attached  to  the  various  convents  teach  free 
of  expense."  There  is  even,  he  adds,  at  Santiago  a  normal 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers,  "who  are  afterwards  sent 
into  the  provinces."  "  The  priests,"  he  says,  "  mostly  taken 
from  the  nigher  classes,  are  educated  at  the  university,  and  are 
a  well-informed  order  of  men.":j: 

Of  the  people  we  are  told,  by  various  Protestant  writers, 
that,  both  by  their  industry  and  piety,  they  are  worthy  of  their 
teachers.  Dr.  Smith  declares  that  "  the  Christianized  Indians 
of  the  Inca  dynasty  are  truly  hard  laborers."  Major  Sutcliffe 
relates  that  spiritual  retreats  for  this  class  "  are  held  yearly  on 
many  of  the  large  haciendas,"  at  which  they  practise  severe 
mortifications,  using  the  discipline  with  such  vigor  that  this 

fentleman,  who  judged  the  operation  with  the  feelings  of  an 
Inglishman  and  a  Protestant,  observes,  "I  frequently  heard 
them,  and  wondered  how  they  could  stand  such  a  self-flogging."§ 
They  must  at  all  events  have  been  in  earnest. 

Of  their  invincible  dislike  of  heresy  Mr.  Miers  offers  an  ex- 
planation, when  he  relates  the  answer  of  the  principal  author 
of  the  modern  constitution  of  Chili  to  the  objection,  apparently 
urged  by  an  Englishman,  that  religious  toleration  was  unknown 
in  C^hili.  "Toleration  cannot  exist  in  Chili,"  he  replied,  in 
accounting  for  the  absence  of  that  word  from  the  civil  code, 
"because  this  presupposes  a  necessity  for  permitting  it;  but 
here  we  neither  have  any  other,  nor  know  any  other  religion 
than  the  Catholic"!  Finally,  a  French  traveller,  busy  only 
with  economical  and  financial  questions,  but  filled  with  admi- 
ration of  the  resources  and  the  prosperity  of  this  profoundly 
Catliolic  people,  exclaims,  "What  an  immense  future  is  in  store 

*  A  Visit  to  the  Indians  of  Chili,  by  Captain  Allen  P.  Gardiner,  ch.  vi.,  p.  172. 

!A  Voice  from  Smth  America,  ch.  i.,  p.  14. 
Four  Years  in  Vie  Pacifc,  vol.  i.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  165 ;  ch.  x.,  p.  849. 
^  iSixteen  Years  in  0/iili  and  Peru,  ch.  ix,,  p.  320  (1841). 
I  Travels  in  Chili  and  La  Plata,  vol.  ii.,  p.  219. 
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for  this  nation,  which,  to  wise  institutions  and  a  prndent  liberty, 
adds  all  the  resdurces  of  an  incomparable  soil  !"* 

Yet  Protestant  missionaries,  chiefly  English  or  Scotch,  careless 
of  the  fact,  which  their  own  experience  has  so  often  attested, 
that  tliey  only  succeed  in  provoking  the  repugnance  of  these 
people  towards  themselves,  their  employers,  and  their  opinions, 
continue  to  waste,  year  after  year,  the  enormous  sums  impru- 
•dently  intrusted  to  them,  in  efforts  which  always  terminate  in 
failure,  and  in  operations  which  only  excite  ridicule.  We  have 
seen  that,  owing  to  such  proceedings,  the  life  of  an  Englishman 
is  precarious  in  these  regions,  while  his  dead  body  is  nun;^  into 
the  highway.  It  is  certainly  a  grave  question  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  British  Isles,  whether  the  annual  expenditure  of 
vast  revenues  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  no  other  result 
than  to  kindle  the  contempt  of  every  pagan,  the  disgust  and 
indignation  of  every  Christian  nation^  is  a  course  of  action 
likely  to  promote  their  own  interests,  or  worthy  of  their  pro- 
verbial sagacity.  If  England  is  abhorred,  as  is  unhappily  the 
case,  by  all  races  of  men,  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  is  even  at  this  moment  in  considerable  peril  fr6m 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  that  universal  hatred  which  may 
one  day  crush  her,  it  is  in  no  small  degree  to  her  foolish  and 
offensive  "  missions,"  and  especially  to  the  complacent  vanity 
and  ignorance  of  which  they  are  only  one  of  the  manifestations, 
that  tlie  evil  is  due. 

The  Argentine  Republic,  in  spite  of  the  crimes  of  its  rulers, 
and  the  perpetual  disorders  of  its  social  state,  still  remains  bo 
immutably  Catholic,  that  all  the  overtures  of  opulent  mission- 
aries, whether  English  or  American,  have  only  been  greeted 
with  derision.  Dr.  Olin  has  told  us,  that  the  mission  to  Suenos 
Ayres  was  such  a  signal  failure,  that  it  suggested  even  to  his 
ardent  mind  only  motives  of  despair.  The  experiment,  he 
says,  "was  formally  given  up  in  1841-2,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  make  some  impression  on  the  native  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  that  country."  "No  Protestant  missions,"  he  re- 
marks, "  have  hitherto  yielded  so  little  fruit  as  those  set  on  foot 
for  the  conversion  of  Koman  Catholics ;"  and  then  this  Wee- 
leyan  minister  adds  the  suggestion  already  quoted,  "  We  will 
trust  that  it  will  inspire  the  Board  with  great  caution  in  enter- 
taining new  projects  for  missions  amon^  Catholics." 

The  same  discouraging  conclusion  is  adopted  b^  a  well- 
meaning  English  traveller,  who  endeavored  to  introduce 
Protestantism  in  the  wide  plains  which  stretch  from  the 
shores  of  the  Plata  and  the  Uruguay  to  the  foot  of  the 

•  Notke  sur  U  Chili,  p.  42  (1844). 
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Oordilleras,  but  with  such  disastrous  results,  that  he  also  was 
constrained  to  recognize  the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt.  "  The 
Protestant  missionary  under  the  present  arbitrary  system," — 
this  is  his  way  of  describing  the  good-humored  contempt  of 
the  people, — "  appears  to  have  little  prospect  of  extending  his 
ministerial  labors  beyond  the  members  of  his  own  Church, 
either  American  or  English."*  Yet  Mr.  Elwes  reports  in  1864, 
that "  there  is  one  English,  one  Scotch,  and  an  American  church, 
all  in  good  situations  in  the  main  streets  of  Buenos  Ayres,  an 
instance  of  liberality  towards  the  Protestant  religion  that  I 
never  before  saw  in  a  Catholic  country ."f 

Such  are  the  testimonies  Protestants,  of  different  nations 
and  sects,  still  more  astonished  than  mortified  at  the  peremptory 
rejection  of  their  various  religions  by  all  the  South  American 
races  and  tribes.  Even  the  Carib  and  the  Araucanian,  the 
Peruvian  and  the  Chilian,  the  vigorous  Guacho  who  spurs  his 
wild  horse  over  the  Pampas,  and  the  milder  Indian  who  urges 
his  canoe  over  the  swift  waters  of  the  Guaviaro  or  the  Ucayali. 
only  laughs  at  the  pretensions  of  a  doctrine  which  outrages  all 
I:s  instincts  of  the  holy  and  the  trno;  which  has  banished 
every  mystery,  and,  as  far  as  the  exuberance  of  Divine  mercy 
will  permit,  suspended  every  grace;  which  displays  itself  only 
in  words  which  awaken  no  echo,  and  in  emotions  which  die 
away  with  the  words;  and  whose  salaried  and  effeminate 
preachers,  all  contradicting  themselves  and  one  another,  so 
little  resemble  the  saints  and  martyrs  from  whom  his  fathers 
received  the  faith  which  he  still  prizes  more  than  life  itself,  that 
far  from  recognizing  them  as  teachers  of  a  Divine  religion,  he  is 
accustomed  to  ask  in  surprise,  like  his  fellows  in  other  lands, 
"  Whether  they  profess  any  religion  whatever?" 


MODERN  MISSIONABIBS  IN  SOUTH  AMBBIOA. 

Before  we  enter  the  last  province  which  remains  to  be  visited 
in  South  America,  let  us  notice  a  few  additional  examples,  not 
unworthy  of  a  moment's  attention,  of  the  language  m  which 
Protestant  travellers  speak  of  modem  missionaries  in  this  land. 
It  is  well  to  learn  from  such  witnesses  that  thoy  have  not 
degenerated  from  their  fathers. 

A  British  officer,  who  effected  a  few  years  ago  the  descent  of 
the  Amazon,  had  for  a  companion  during  a  part  of  his  voyage  a 

*  Captain  Gardiner,  Vidt,  &c.,  p.  24. 

t  Tmr  Round  the  World,  by  Robert  £lwe«,  Eiq.,  ch.  vili.,  p.  107. 
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Spanish  Franciscan,  who,  by  the  toils  of  thirtj-fonr  years,  had 
"  founded  many  new  missions,"  without  aid  from  any  human 
being,  and  whose  career  included  the  following  incident: 

A  little  to  the  northeast  of  Sarayacu,  on  the  river  Ucayali, 
dwelt  the  Sencis,  a  fierce  and  warlike  tribe,  still  unconverted, 
whose  solitary  virtue  was  dauntless  courage.  With  a  courage 
greater  than  their  own.  Father  Plaza,  the  Franciscan  to  whom 
our  tale  refers,  resolved  to  enter  their  territory.  He  was  seized 
at  the  frontier,  as  he  had  anticipated  and  desired,  and  then  was 
enacted  the  following  drama.  "They  asked  him,"  says  the 
English  traveller,  "  whether  he  was  brave,  and  subjected  mm  to 
the  following  trial :  Eight  or  ten  men,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  placed  themselves  a  few  yards  in  front  of  him,  with 
their  bows  drawn  and  their  arrows  directed  to  his  breast ;  they 
then,  with  a  shout,  let  go  the  strings,  but  retained  the  arrows  in 
their  left  hands,  which  he  at  first  did  not  perceive,  but  took  it 
for  granted  that  it  was  all  over  with  him,  and  was  astonished 
at  finding  himself  unhurt."  The  savages  had  taken  a  captive 
who  could  give  even  them  a  lesson  in  fortitude ;  but  they  had 
another  trial  in  store  for  him.  "  They  resumed  tlieir  former  po- 
sition, and  approaching  somewhat  nearer,  they  aimed  their  ar- 
rows at  his  Dody,  but  aischarged  them  close  to  his  feet."  The 
narrator  adds,  and  perhaps  no  other  comment  could  be  reason- 
ably expected  from  a  Protestant,  that  "if  he  had  shown  any 
signs  of  fear,  he  would  probably  have  been  dispatched ;"  but 
that  "  having,  in  his  capacity  of  missionary,  been  a  long  time 
subjected  to  the  caprices  of  the  Indians,  he  had  nlade  up  his 
mind  for  the  worst,  and  stood  quite  motionless  during  the 
proof."  Finally, "  they  surrounded  him,  and  received  him  as  a 
welcome  guest."*  We  can  hardlv  be  surprised  that  such  a 
missionary — whom  even  Mr.  Markhain  calls  "a  great  and  good 
man,"  whose  "  deeds  of  heroism  and  endurance  throw  the  hard- 
earned  glories  of  the  soldier  far  into  the  shade" — should  be 
able  to  "  found  many  new  missions,"  even  in  this  nineteenth 
century. 

But  there  are  at  this  hour  many  such  as  Padr6  Plaza  in  the 
South  American  missions,  as  even  the  most  prejudiced  travellers 
attest.  He  himself,  having  recently  finished  his  apostolic  career 
as  liisliop  of  Cuen§a,  was  succeeded  at  Sarayacu  by  Father 
Cimini  and  three  other  missionaries,  who  ruled  "  about  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  souls,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Panos  Indians."!  "  The  brave  and  indefatigable  Fatner  Girbal" 
was  a  hero  of  the  same  order;  and  through  every  Catholic 

*  Lieut.  Smyth,  ch.  xii.,  p.  227. 
f  Markham,  ch.  viii.,  p.  257. 
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Srovince  of  America,  English  and  American  travellers  have 
iscovered  apostles  who  are  ready  to  do  in  the  nineteenth 
century  what  their  predecessors  did  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth.    In  Colombia,  even  Captain  Cochrane  applauds 
"the  excellent  Bishop  of  Merida."    Mr.  Gilliam,  a  consular 
asrent  of  the  United  States,  hames  "  the  celebrated  and  beloved 
Bishop  of  Durango."*    Dr.  Walsh  has  assured  us  that  "a  more  , 
learned  or  a  more  amiable  man  than  the  Bishop  of  Rio  does  not ; 
exist."    Mr.  Temple  mentions  "the  Archbishop  of  La  Plata,; 
whose  pious  and  benevolent  character  has  caused  him  to  be 
remembered  throughout  his  vast  diocese  with  every  sentiment 
of  veneration."t   Mr.  Markham  celebrates,  in  1869, "  Don  Pedro 
Ruiz,  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Chachapoyas,"  in  Peru.     Sir 
George  Simpson  visits  Monterey,  and  says,  "  Father  Gonzalez  is 
a  truly  worthy  representative  of  the  early  missionaries.":}:    Mr. 
Stewart  is  at  Lima,  and  meets  Padr6  Arrieta,  "in  extensive 
repute  for  piety  and  learning."§    Mr.  Forbes  is  at  San  Luis 
Rey,  where  he  sees  Father  Antonio  Peyri,  who,  "  after  thirty- 
four  years  of  incessant  labor,"  had  finished  his  career  by  "vol- 
untary retirement  in  poverty  to  spend  his  remaining  days  in 
pious  exercises."!     M.  de  Mofras  is  on  the  Pacific  shore,  and 
tinds  Father  Estenega  "teaching  his  neophytes  how  to  make 
bricks;"  and  Father  Abella,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  sleeping  on 
a  buffalo  skin,  and  drinking  out  of  a  horn,  refusing  to  retire,  and 
declaring  that  "he  will  die  at  his  post."T[    Mr.  Walpole  is  in 
Chili,  and  meets  one  of  whom  he  says,  "  If  amenity  of  manners, 
great  power  of  conversation,  infinite  knowledge  of  men  and 
countries,  could  have  won,  his  must  have  been  a  successful 
ministry.    There  was  a  soft  persuasion,  a  seeming  deep  serenity 
in  his  words,  very  difficult  to  withstand."**    Mr.  Stephens  is  at 
Esquipulas,  on  the  borders  of  Honduras,  and  says  of  the  Cura, 
Jesus  Maria  Guttierez,  already  worn  out  at  thirty  years  of  age, 
"  His  face  beamed  with  intelligence  and  refinement  of  thought 
and  feeling,"  and  "the  whole  tone  of  his  thoughts  and  conver- 
sation was  so  good  and  pure  that,  when  he  retired  to  his  room, 
I  felt  as  if  a  good  spirit  had  flitted  away."tt    Mr.  Markham 
hears  at  Andahuaylas  "the  famous  Chilian  preacher,  Don 
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*  Travels  in  Mexico,  by  Albert  M.  Gilliam,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  288  (1846). 
t  Travels  in,  varunu  parts  of  Peru,  &c.,  by  Edmond  Temple,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xii., 
p.  381. 
{  Narrative  of  a  Journey  Round  the  World,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  334. 

i  Vol.  i.,  p.  190.    Letter  y. 
California,  ch.  v.,  p.  229. 
Exploration  du  territoire  de  VOregon,  par  M.  Doflot  de  Molras,  tome  i., 
ch.  vii.,  pp.  353,  380. 
**  Ch.  X.,  p.  218. 
tt  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Oeniral  America,  ch.  viii.,  p.  184. 
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Francisco  do  Panla  Taforo,"  and  finds  him  escorted  by  "  oiie 
continued  triumphal  procession;"  while  at  Lima-tambti  he 
makes  the  acouaintance  of  the  Franciscan  Father  Esqulbias, 
"  whose  good  deeds  it  was  refreshing  to  hear  from  his  parish- 
ioners;" and  at  San  Miguel  thaj  of  "the  excellent  Father 
Revello,  the  true-hearted  and  devoted  missionary  of  the  Purus," 
the  body  of  whose  companion,  a  young  monk  from  Cuzco, 
lievello  found  pierced  with  nine  arrows,  one  of  them  passing 
right  through  his  chest."*  At  El  Paso,  many  a  league  to  the 
north  of  Peru,  Mr.  Kendall,  an  American  Protestant,  encounters 
"the  incomparable  Ramon  Ortiz,"  whose  "charity  and  manly 
virtues  adorn  the  faith  which  he  professes  and  illustrates  by  his 
life."f  At  Ures,  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Bartlett  commends  "the 
learned  and  venerable  Padre  Encinas,"  the  apostle  of  the 
Yaquis,  and  at  Parras,  "  the  courteous  and  intelligent  Juan 
Bobadilla."!  Lieut.  Ilerndon  is  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Amazon,  and  finds  in  that  remote  solitude  a  Franciscan  whom 
he  thus  describes:  "  Father  Calvo,  meek  and  humble  in  personal 
concerns,  yet  full  of  zeal  and  spirit  for  his  office,  was  my  bgiiu 
ideal  of  a  missionary  monk."§  Mr.  Wallace  is  on  the  Klo 
Negro,  and  meets  Padr6  Torquato,  "a  very  well  educated 
ana  gentlemanly  man,  who  well  deserves  all  the  encomiums 
Prince  Adalbert  has  bestowed  on  him."]|  Lieut.  Smyth  is  at 
Chasuta,  where  he  finds  Padr6  Mariana  de  Jesus,  and  notes  in 
his  journal  not  only  "the  devotion  of  the  Indians,"  but  that 
"  their  submissive  obedience  to  the  Padr6,  and  the  attention 
they  show  to  the  worship  of  the  Church  to  which  they  have 
been  converted,  reflect  great  credit  on  their  worthy  pastor.''^^ 
And  this  docility,  he  says,  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
"  they  seem  to  consider  themselves  on  a  perfect  equality  with 
everybody,  showing  no  deference  to  any  one  but  the  Padre." 
Lastly,  Mr.  Cleveland  is  at  Guadaloupe,  in  the  Pacific,  and 
observes,  "  The  more  intimately  we  become  acquainted  with 
Padr6  Mariano,  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  his  was  a 
character  to  love  and  respect.  He  appeared  to  us  of  that  rare 
class,  who,  for  piety  and  love  of  their  fellow-men,  might  justly 
rank  with  a  Fenelon  or  a  Cheverus."**  We  shall  hear  a  littfe 
later  exactly  the  same  language  applied,  by  the  same  class  of 


•  Ch.  iv.,  p.  92 ;  ch.  viil.,  p.  375. 

♦  Narrative  of  the  Texan  Santa  Fe  Expedition,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  41. 

I  Perdonal  Jnarrative  of  Explorationa,  &c.,  bv  John  Russell  Bartlett,  U.  S. 
CommiBsioner,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xlx.,  p.  444;  vol.  11.,  ch.  xxxix.,  p.  488. 

(Valley  of  tlie  Amazon,  ch.  x.,  p.  205. 
Ubi  supra,  ch.  vi.,  p.  160. 
l/bi  supra,  ch.  xi.,  p.  213. 
**  A  IfarroHve  of  Voyages,  by  Richard  J.  Cleveland,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  57  (1843). 
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writers,  to  livin*,;  missionaries  in  North  America;  let  as  dote 
the  list  for  the  j)ro8ent  with  this  reflection, — that  everywhere 
Catholic  missionaries  are  found  hairing  the  gi^ces  and  virtues 
of  their  calling,  nnd  everywhere  Providence  employs  Protest- 
ant travellers  to  bear  witness  to  both. 
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One  province  only  remains  to  be  visited,  before  we  complete 
onr  rapid  survey,  and  turn  our  faces  towards  the  North.  Between 
the  Parana  and  the  Colorado,  and  stretching  from  Santa  Ornz 
de  la  Sierra  in  Upper  Peru  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  from 
the  frontier  of  Brazil  to  Chili,  lies  the  vast  region  which  gave 
a  name  to  perhaps  the  noblest  mission  which  the  Christian 
religion  ever  formed  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  Here  was 
accomplished,  amidst  races  so  barbarous  and  cruel  that  even 
the  fearless  warriors  of  Spain  considered  them  "  irreclaimable," 
one  of  those  rare  triumphs  of  grace  which  constitute  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  religion.  Here  one  tribe  after  another,  each- 
more  brutal  than  its  neighbor,  was  gathered  into  the  fold 
of  Christ,  and  fashioned  to  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  Here 
lived  and  died  an  army  of  apostles,  who  seem  to  have  been 
raised  up  at  that  special  moment,  when  whole  nations  were 
lapsing  into  apostasy,  as  if  to  show  that  the  very  hour  which 
they  chose  for  departing  from  the  Church  was  marked  in  heaven 
as  a  season  for  pouring  out  upon  her  a  flood  of  new  graces. 
Here,  as  Muratori  could  say  without  exaggeration,  amid  a 
people  so  lately  the  sport  of  demons,  "  the  Hublimest  virtues  of 
Christians  are  become,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  common 
virtues."*  Here,  as  even  Voltaire  confessed,  was  perfected  a 
work  which  "seemed  to  be  in  some  respects  the  triumpli  of 
humanity. "t  Here,  as  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  declares  in  our 
own  day,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  his  class,  "If  we  look 
at  the  good  which  (the  Catholic  missionaries)  did,  rather  than 
for  the  evil  which  tliey  did  not,  we  shall  find  that,  in  the  course 
of  about  a  century  and  a  half,  upwards  of  a  million  of  Indians 
were  converted  to  Christianity  by  them,  and  taught  to  be  happy 
and  contented  under  the  mild  and  peaceful  rule  of  their 
enlightened  and  paternal  pastors — a  blessed  lot  when  contrasted 
with  the  savage  condition  of  the  unreclaimed  tribes  around 
them." J    Such  was  the  mission  of  Paraguay,  of  which  we  are- 
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now  to  attempt  to  speak,  though  when  we  have  said  all  which 
we  know  how  to  say,  not  the  hundredth  part  will  be  told. 

It  was  in  1586,  as  Charlevoix  relates,  that  Don  Francisco 
Victoria,  the  first  Bishop  ofTucuman,  who  had  long  labored 
like  the  humblest  missionary,  but  hitherto  almost  alone  in  the 
foi'midable  diocese  committed  to  his  oversight,  implored  the 
Society  of  Jesus  to  come  to  his  aid.*  He  was  himself  a 
Dominican,  "  and  this  shows,"  observes  Mr.  Southey,  whose 
evidence  we  shall  once  more  use,  "  how  highly  the  Jesuits  were 
at  that  time  esteemed."  From  the  province  of  Peru,  Barsena 
and  Angulo  were  dispatched ;  from  Brazil,  of  which  Anchieta 
waa  at  that  moment  the  provincial,  ii-  e  Fathers  were  sent  to 
Tucuraan  by  way  of  Buenos  Ayres,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated, 
Manuel  de  Ortega,  was  to  be  associated  with  Barsena  in  that 
famous  apostolate  with  which  the  names  of  these  two  heroes  of 
ttie  Cross  are  inseparably  connected.  The  ship  which  carried 
Ortega  and  his  companions  was  .ttacked  in  the  Bay  of  Eio  by 
the  English, — at  that  time  rivals  of  the  Dutch  in  the  war 
against  Catholic  missionaries, — and  the  Fathers,  after  beinff 
treated  with  the  usual  indignities,  were  carried  out  to  sea,  and 
finally  flung  into  a  boat,  without  ei'  :  «•  oars  or  provisions,  and 
abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  The  boat  drifted  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  a  distance  of  more  than  seven  hundred  miles, 
and  when  her  passengers  had  returned  thanks  to  Him  who  had 
saved  them  by  so  wonderful  a  providence,  they  crossed  the 
Pampas  to  Tucuman,  where  they  met  the  Fathers  from  Peru.f 

It  was  Barsena  and  Ortega  who  commenced  the  celebrated 
Guarani  mission,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  Chiquitos,  a  nation 
composed  of  about  thirty  tribes,  speaking  more  than  twenty 
diflferent  languages,  all  radically  difierent  from  the  primitive 
Guarani  dialect.  M.  d'Orbigny  observes  that,  at  the  present 
day,  the  Guarani  has  become  the  almost  universal  language  cf 
the  natives  inhabiting  these  regions ;  and  an  English  historian  of 
Brazil  notices  "  the  perfection  with  which  the  Jesuits  spoke  the 
Guaranitic  idiom,";}:  of  which  they  published  Grammars  and 
Dictionaries,  and  which  perhaps  owes  its  prevalence  to  their 
influence.  Barsena  spoke  also  the  Tupi,  a  cognate  dialect  of 
the  Guarani,  and  the  Toconote,  of  which  he  composed  a  Gram- 
mar. Among  the  innumerable  works,  of  which  M.  Cretineau 
Joly  says  "it  would  be  impossible  to  number  even  the  titles," 
which  the  Jesuits  produced  in  the  department  of  philology,  vfi\o 
a  Dictionary  of  the  language  of  the  Chiquitos,  in  tnree  volumes ; 
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of  which  M.  d'Orbigny,  "  the  chief  authority,"  as  Dr.  Latham 
allows,  has  lately  declared,  "  nothing  more  complete  exists  in 
any  American  language."  But  such  works  were  hardly  more 
than  relaxations  amid  their  other  toils. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  Barsena,  Ortega,  and  their 
companions  througn  all  the  incidents  of  their  apostolic  career, 
which  a  few  examples  will  sufficiently  illustrate.  They  find  a 
pestilence  raging  in  the  country  around  Asumpcion,  and  fling 
themselves  at  once,  according  to  their  custom,  into  the  midst  of 
the  danger.  Six  thousand  Indians  are  baptized,  and  even  Mr. 
Southey  pauses  to  acknowledge  "the  zeal  and  the  intrepid 
charity  with  which  they  sought  out  the  infected,  and  ministered 
to  the  dying."  Barsena,  worn  out  by  labor  as  much  as  by 
age,  died  at  Cuzco  in  1596,  his  last  missionary  work  being  to 
convert  the  uole  remaining  prince  of  the  family  of  the  Incas  of 
Peru,  with  whom  he  shortly  after  departed  to  nis  true  home. 

For  Ortega,  many  a  year  of  toil,  many  an  hour  of  danger  and 
suffering,  were  still  in  store.  Some  of  the  incidents  of  his 
laborious  life  may  be  compared  with  any  thing  which  history . 
records,  or  romance  has  invented,  in  the  iield  of  perilous  adven- 
ture. On  one  occasion,  travelling  in  a  plain  between  the 
Parana  and  the  Para^jUay,  with  a  company  of  neophytes,  they 
were  overtaken  by  one  of  those  sudden  floods  with  which  the 
lowlands  of  South  America  are  sometimes  devastated.  They 
cUmbed  into  trees,  but  the  flood  rose  higher  and  higher.  They 
were  without  food ;  wild  beasts  and  monstrous  serpents,  sur- 

Srised  by  the  deluge,  disputed  with  them  their  retreat.  For  two 
ays  they  remained  between  life  and  death.  In  the  middle  of 
the  second  night,  Ortega  perceived  an  Indian  swimming  towards 
him.  He  had  volunteered  to  parry  tidings  to  the  Father  that 
three  of  his  catechumens  and  three  Christians,  lodged  in  the 
branches  of  a  neighboring  tree,  were  at  their  last  gasp ;  the 
first  implored  baptism,  the  others  absolution.  Binding  his 
catechist,  wlio  shared  his  own  refuge,  more  tightly  to  the  branch 
which  he  had  no  longer  strength  to  embrace,  and  having 
received  his  confession,  Ortega  leaped  into  the  flood.  A  branch 
pierced  through  his  thigh,  inflictmg  a  wound  from  which  he 
never  recovered,  and  which  remained  open  for  twenty-two 
years ;  but  he  swam  on,  baptized  the  three  Indians,  and  eaw 
them  fall  one  after  anotlier  into  the  gulf.  Their  struggle  was 
over,  but  the  three  Christians  still  remained.  Exhorting  them, 
amidst  the  darknejs  of  the  night  and  the  rushing  of  the  waters, 
to  fervent  acts  of  contrition,  which  he  recited  with  them,  he 
saw  two  of  them  devoured  in  their  turn  by  the  flood.  He  had 
done  all  that  charity  could  inspire  or  heroism  perform,  and 
returned  to  his  own  tree,  in  time  to  find  his  catechist  with  the 
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water  up  to  his  neck.  Hoistine  him  up  by  a  final  effort  to  a 
higher  branch,  he  watched  with  him  during  the  remaining  houra 
of  the  night.  On  the  morrow  the  flood  abated,  and  tue  sur- 
vivors pursued  their  way. 

Ortega  was  now  lamed  for  life,  yet  so  little  did  he  regard 
this  additional  obstacle,  that  on  one  occasion  he  performed  a 
missionary  journey  of  nine  hundred  miles  at  once.  Every  trial 
which  could  test  his  virtue  befell  him,  and  in  all  he  was 
victorious.  At  Lima,  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  whole  country,  condemned  liim  to  prison. 
Ortega  did  not  even  ask  what  was  his  crime.  He  had  been 
slanderously  charged,  though  he  knew  it  not,  with  revealing  a 
confession.  As  he  never  opened  his  lips^  his  silence  was 
accepted  as  an  evidence  of  guilt.  "When  he  had  been  five 
months  incarcerated,  without  a  murmur  or  a  question,  liis 
accuser  died;  and  on  his  death-bed  confessed,  that  it  was 
Ortega's  refusal  to  give  him  absolution  which  tempted  him  to 
invent  the  hateful  calumny.  Eeleased  from  prison,  with  every 
mark  of  admiration  and  reverence,  he  resumed  his  apostoJic 
career ;  and  having  brought  multitudes  into  the  Church,  n^ 
died  in  1622,  surviving  his  companion  Barsena  by  thirty  years. 

But  he  was  only  one  in  an  army  of  soldiers  as  valiant  as 
himself.  We  cannot  even  name  the  half  of  them ;  let  it  suflice 
to  attempt  a  brief  record  of  a  few,  and  of  their  works.  So  like 
were  they  in  their  fortitude,  their  boundless  zeal,  and  inex- 
haastible  charity,  that  in  describing  one,  we  describe  all. 

Gaspard  de  Monroy,  baffled  in  one  of  his  journeys  by  the 
obstinate  ferocity  of  an  Omagua  chief,  who  not  only  rejected 
the  Gospel  himself,  but  threatened  the  most  horrible  death  to 
the  missionaries  and  to  all  who  should  embrace  their  doctrine, 
formed  one  of  those  sublime  resolutions  of  which  the  world 
applauds  with  enthusiasm  the  feeble  imitation  in  its  own  selfish 
heroes,  but  refuses  to  praise  the  execution  in  warriors  of  a 
nobler  class.  He  set  out  alone,  and  alone  he  entered  the  hut  of 
the  savage.     "You  may  kill  me,"  said  the  Father  with  a 


tranquil  air,  as  soon  as  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  bar- 
barian, "  but  you  will  gain  little  honor  by  slaying  an  unarmed 
man.  If,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  you  give  me  a  hearing, 
all  the  advantage  will  be  for  yourself;  if  I  die  by  your  hand, 
an  immortal  crown  awaits  me  in  heaven."*  Astonishment 
disarmed  the  savage,  and  admiration  kept  him  silent.  Then, 
with  a  kind  of  reluctant  awe,  he  offered  to  his  unmoved  visitor 
a  drink  from  his  own  cup.  A  little  later,  he  and  his  whole 
tribe  were  converted. 
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In  1604)  ^  eel  Loren^ana,  a  friend  of  Monroy,  and  Joseph 
Gataldino,  a;  wrecked  in  the  Paraguay,  and  only  saved  by  the 
daring  of  the  Christian  Indians.  It  was  Loren$ana, — "  who 
was  nghtly  considered,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  "  an  accomplished 
missionary," — who  obtained  permission  to  go  to  the  Guaranis, 
when  their  caeiqnes  had  pnblicly  announced,  "that  they 
would  never  be  satisfied  till  they  had  drunk  the  blood  of  the 
last  Mahoraa,"  a  recently  converted  tribe,  "  out  of  the  skull  of 
the  oldest  missionary."  The  Guaranis  became  afterwards,  as 
we  shall  see,  a  proverb  for  their  Christian  virtues. 

But  who  shall  estimate  the  toils  by  which  these  ferocious 
savages  were  converted  into  men  and  Christians?  "The 
Guarani  race,"  says  a  prejudiced  English  traveller  in  1852, — 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Lorengana  had  dwelt  amongst 
them,  "  are  a  noble  set  of  fellows — Koman  Catholic  the  creed."* 
It  was  no  human  power  which  wrought  a  change  so  marvellous 
and  so  enduring.  "  I  was  informed  at  Quito,"  says  the  cele- 
brated navigator  Ulloa,  "that  the  number  of  towns  of  the 
Guarani  Indians  in  the  year  1734,  amounted  to  thirty-two, 
supposed  to  contain  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  families, 
and  that  from  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Christian  religion, 
they  were  then  deliberating  on  building  three  other  towns."t 
From  1610  to  1768,  seven  hundred  and  two  thousand  and 
eighty-six  Guaranis  were  baptized  by  the  Jesuits  alone,  besides 
those  who  were  admitted  into  the  Church  by  the  Franciscans.^ 

It  was  Lorengana,  for  they  were  the  same  in  all  trials,  who 
threatened  the  judgments  of  heaven  against  the  Spaniards  for 
their  cruelty  and  avarice ;  and  when  commanded  by  an  official 
of  the  church  in  which  he  was  preaching  to  be  silent  and  leave 
the  pulpit,  "  immediately  obeyed,  without  the  slightest  emotion 
of  anger."  "  It  is  said,"  observes  Southey,  "  that  this  modera- 
tion affected  the  Treasurer  so  much,  that  he  went  into  the 
pulpit,  and  with  a  loud  voice  confessed  his  fault,  for  having 
msulted  a  good  man  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty."  A  few 
days  after,  the  Treasurer  came  to  a  miserable  end. 

In  1605,  Diego  de  Torrez  arrived  in  Peru  as  Provincial  of 
Chili  and  Paraguay,  bringing  with  him  seven  Fathers.  In 
1615,  when  his  term  of  office  expired,  his  successor  de  Onate 
found  that  the  S3ven  had  become  one  hundred  and  nineteen. 
In  1617,  thirty-seven  more  entered  the  field  under  the  conduct 
of  Viana.  In  1628,  forty-two  arrived  under  Mastrilli.  In 
1639,  thirty  came  with  Diaz  Tano.    And  so  to  the  last  hour 
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they  were  recruited,  more  than  five  thousand  Jesuits  from  Spain 
alone  finding  here  their  cross  and  their  crown. 

In  1623,  Juan  Romero,  superior  of  the  mission  of  Asumpcion, 
accepted  a  task  which  the  viceroy  had  vainly  proposed  to  his 
soldiers,  that  of  tracing  the  Uruffuay  to  its  source.  "  None  but 
a  Jesuit,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  '"could  make  the  attempt  with 
any  hope  of  safety,"  because  they  alone  were  not  solicitous 
about  safety.  Escorted  by  a  few  Indians,  he  had  already 
advanced  a  hundred  leagues,  when  he  was  forced  back  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  unable  to  communicate  his  own  intrepidity 
to  his  followers.  It  was  Romero  who  replied  to  some  Chris- 
tians who  wished  to  punish  the  murderers  of  Father  Gonzal- 
vez,  "  The  blood  of  martyrs  is  not  to  be  avenged  by  blood." 
In  1654,  after  a  long  life  of  apostolic  toil,  he  was  himself 
martyred. 

Almost  every  year,  from  the  beginning  of  this  mission  to  its 
close,  was  consecrated  by  a  martyrdom.  Let  us  notice  at  least 
a  few  of  these  glorious  dates.  Gonzalvez,  a  man  of  illustrious 
birth,  was  one  of  the  first.  Often  he  had  presented  himself 
alone  to  the  fiercest  tribes,  and  when  they  lifted  the  bowV 
the  club,  he  would  say,  "  This  cross  which  you  see  me  carry 
is  more  powerful  than  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards,  and  it  is  my 
only  defence ;"  and  the  club  would  fall  harmless  to  the  ground, 
the  arrow  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  bow.  In  1615,  he 
was  ascending  the  Pai\.na  without  any  companion.  "No 
European,"  said  an  Indian  cacique,  who  met  him  on  his  way, 
"  has  ever  trodden  tliis  shore  without  dyeing  it  with  his  blood." 
"  Think  not,"  answered  Gonzalvez,  "  to  alarm  me  with  your 
threats.  I  am  a  servant  of  the  only  true  God,  whose  ministers 
count  it  the  greatest  happiness  which  can  befall  them  to  shed 
their  blood  for  Him."  A  hundred  times  he  encountered,  and 
survived,  the  same  perils,  but  his  hour  came  at  last.  In  1628, 
on  the  15th  of  November,  just  as  he  had  finished  the  Holy 
Sacrifice,  and  had  quitted  the  church,  the  savages  rushed  upon 
him :  "  One  blow  from  a  macana  laid  him  lifeless  upon  the 
ground,  and  a  second  beat  out  his  brains."1^  Father  Rodrignez, 
running  out  of  the  church  at  the  cry  of  the  savages,  found  the 
same  end ;  and  two  days  later,  Del  Castillo,  the  companion  of 
both,  was  also  martyred. 

Mr.  Southey,  who  recounts  these  events  after  Charlevoix  and 
other  historians,  admits  that  the  barbarians  were  "  impressed 
with  astonishment,"  not  only  by  the  miracles  which  are  said 
to  have  followed  the  triple  sacrifice,  but  especially  by  "the 
public  rejoicings  in  which   all  classes  of  men  partook,"  in 
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celebration  of  tlie  triumph  of  the  martyrs.  "  Nor  could  they 
contemplate,"  says  the  English  writer,  "without  astonishment 
the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits,  their  disinterested  enthusiasm,  their 
indefatigable  perseverance,  and  the  privations  and  dangers 
which  they  endured  for  no  earthly  reward."  Tliey  became 
anxious,  he  adds,  "to  see  these  woudeiful  men,"  as  of  old 
the  people  of  Lystra  and  Derbe  thronged  round  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  "saying  in  the  Lycaonian  tongue,  the  gods  are 
come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men:  *  and  when  they 
♦'once  came  within  the  influence  of  such  superior  minds,  ' 
even  they  discerned  Whose  messengers  they  were,  and  from 
murderers  became  disciples. 

Montoya,  whom  Southey  calls  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  age,  and  who  was  the  autlior  of  a  Grammar  of  the 
Guarani  language,  was  a  missionary  of  the  same  class  as 
Gonzalvez  and  Kodriguez.  A  Guarani  chief,  Tayaoba,  "  who 
had  long  been  the  dread  of  the  Spaniards,"  and  whose  tribe 
were  some  of  the  iiercest  of  their  race,  had  resolved  to  kill  him. 
Tlic  nation  of  which  this  man  was  the  leader  was  so  ferocious 
in  its  habits,  that  "  their  arrows  were  headed  with  the  bones  of 
those  whom  they  had  slain,  and  in  weaning  their  children  the 
first  food  which  was  substituted  for  the  mother's  milk,  was  the 
flesh  of  an  enemy."  To  this  tribe,  with  the  more  than  human 
intrepidity  which  marked  his  order,  Montoya  presented  himself; 
and  when  he  told  them  that  he  had  come  to  teach  them  how 
they  might  be  saved  from  eternal  torments,  "  they  replied  that 
he  was  a  liar  if  he  said  they  were  to  be  eternally  tormented, 
and  then  let  fly  a  volley  of  arrows  upon  him  and  his  attendants." 
Seven  of  the  latter  were  killed,  but  Montoya,  who  seems  to 
have  been  on  this  occasion  miraculously  preserved,  retired  with 
the  rest ;  and  when  the  savages  had  devoured  the  seven,  "  they 
expressed  their  sorrow  that  they  had  not  tasted  priest's  flesh  at 
the  feast,  and  had  the  Jesuit's  skull  for  a  cup."  Anotlier  chief, 
Pindobe,  "laid  in  wait  for  Montoya,  for  the  purpose  of  eating 
him  "  Yet  even  Tayaoba  and  his  liorriblo  crew  were  so  im- 
pressed, as  Mr.  Southey  relates,  with  the  astonishing  valor  and 
dignity  of  the  missionaries,  that  "  this  .fierce  warrior  sent  two 
of  his  sons  secretly  to  the  Reduction  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  to 
see  whether  what  he  had  heard  of  these  establishments  was 
true."  A  little  later,  Tayaoba  was  instructed  and  baptized  by 
Montoya,  "  with  twenty-eight  of  his  infant  childron."t 

We  have  mentioned  Cataldino,  the  coin])anion  of  Lorcnyana, 
and  the  friend  of  Montoya.    In  1623,  he  was  one  day  super- 

*  Acts  xlv.  10. 
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intending  the  erection  of  a  forest  church,  when  Montoya  and* 
denly  appeared  before  him  with  the  annonncement,  that  a 
tribe  of  hostile  savages  were  at  his  heels.  "  The  will  of  God 
be  done,  my  dear  Father,"  said  Oataldino,  and  then  quietly 
resumed  his  work,  without  even  turning  his  head  towards 
the  yelling  crowd,  who  were  rushing  upon  fiim.  Amazed  at 
his  calm  indifference,  or  restrained  by  an  unseen  power,  they 
gazed  upon  him  for  a  while,  and  then  disappeared  in  the 
forest. 

In  1632,  Christoval  de  Mendoza,  the  grandson  of  one  of  the 
conquerors  of  Peru,  was  martyred  by  a  tribe  to  whom  he  had 
been  preaching.  "  It  was  his  hope  and  faith,"  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Southey,  "that  his  life  ana  death  might  atone  for  the 
offences  of  his  ancestors  against  those  Indians  for  whose  salva- 
tion he  devoted  himself."  "  He  is  said,"  observes  Dobrizhoffer, 
"to  have  baptized  ninety-five  thousand  Indians."  In  1634, 
fispinosa,  who  had  been  the  companion  of  Montoya,  Suarez, 
and  Gontreras,  in  all  their  toils,  and  whose  own  life  had  been 
a  long  series  of  dangers  and  sufferings,  was  martyred  by  the 
Guapalaches.  He  was  on  his  road  to  Santa  F6,  whither  'he 
was  going  to  beg  food  and  to  buy  cotton  for  his  neophytes, 
suffering  from  the  barbarity  of  the  unconverted  Indians.  He 
knew  his  danger,  but  the  famine  was  urgent,  and  he  hurried 
on  to  fall  into  the  snare  which  the  savages  had  laid  for  him. 

In  1636,  Osorio  and  Eipario,  who  had  founded  a  new  Re- 
duction in  the  country  of  the  Ocloias,  were  tortured  to  death 
by  the  Chiriguanes.  The  former  appears  to  have  received  a 
revelation  of  the  death  by  which  he  was  to  glorify  God,  since 
he  had  himself  announced  it  beforehand  in  a  letter  to  the  cele- 
brated Cardinal  de  Lugo.* 

In  1639,  Alfaro  gained  in  his  turn  the  crown  of  martyrdom; 
and  the  death  of  so  many  victims  had  already  been  so  prolific, 
according  to  the  law  of  Christian  missions,  in  graces  to  the 
heathen,  that  even  at  this  early  date  there  were  already  twenty- 
nine  separate  Reductions  in  the  two  provinces  of  Parana  and 
Uruguay,  in  which  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  Indians 
had  learned  to  practice  all  the  virtues  of  the  Christian  life. 

Let  us  pass  at  once  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  take  up  the  narrative  from  the  year  1683,  in  which  Ruiz 
and  Solinas,  accompanied  by  a  secular  priest,  Don  Ortiz  de 
Zai'ate,  who  aspired  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  entered  the 
mountain  region  of  Chaco.  Already  they  had  formed  a  new 
Reduction,  under  the  title  of  St.  Raphael,  in  which  four  hundred 
lamilies  were  assembled,  and  Ruiz  had  departed  for  Tucuman, 

V 
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when  Solinas  and  Zarat6  were  attacked  by  the  Tobas  and 
Macobis,  and  on  the  17th  of  March,  1686,  fell,  under  their 
arrows  and  clubs. 

In  1690,  Mascardi  and  Quilelmo,  who  had  penetrated  almost 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  were  martyred  hj 
the  Patagonians,  that  so  the  blood  of  apostles  mi^ht  sanctify 
the  land  throughout  its  length  and  breadth ;  while  Father 
Joseph  Cardiel  "was  reduced  to  such  straits  as  to  be  obliged  to 
feed  on  grass,  unless  he  preferred  dying  of  emptiness."* 

In  1694,  some  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  this  company  oi 
preachers, — de  Arce,  Centeno,  Hervas,  de  Z6a,  d*Avila,  and 
others, — formed  new  Eeductions  on  every  side,  amid  perils 
which  had  no  terrors  for  such  men,  though  most  of  them  were 
destined  to  lose  their  lives  in  the  work.  Twice  de  Arce  attempt- 
ed in  vain  to  subdue  the  tierce  Chiriguanes,  "  one  of  the  most 
numerous  and  formidable  of  all  the  South  American  nations." 
They  are  supposed,  Mr.  Southey  relates,  to  have  killed  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries  "  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Indians."  When  the  missionary  sought  to  arrest 
their  attention  by  warning  them  of  the  fire  of  hell,  they  replied 
disdainfully,  "  that  they  should  find  means  of  pntting  it  out." 
So  his  superiors  removed  him  for  a  time,  and  sent  liim  with 
Ignatius  Chom6,  "  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  most  merito- 
rious of  the  Jesuits,"  to  the  Chiquitos.  Chome  had  composed 
a Giammar  and  a  Dictionary  of  both  the  Zamuco  and  Chiquito 
tongues ;  had  translated  Thomas  k  Kempis  into  the  latter,  and 
written  a  history  of  their  nation.  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy 
of  remark,  that  of  the  seven  companions  who  accompanied 
de  Arce  in  this  attempt,  not  two  were  of  the  same  race.  They 
were  a  Sardinian,  a  Neapolitan,  a  Belgian,  an  Austrian,  a 
Bohemian,  a  Biscayan,  and  a  Spaniard  of  La  Mancha.  ''  So 
curiously,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  "  was  this  extraordinary  society 
composed  of  men  of  all  nations.  And  what  a  pre-eminent 
knowledge  of  mankind  must  the  Jesuits  have  possessed  from 
this  circumstance  alone ;  this  knowledge,  of  all  others  the  moat 
difficult  of  acquisition,  was  thus  acquired  by  them  as  a  mother 
tongue,  and  they  were  fitted  for  missionaries  and  statesmen 
almost  without  study."  Yet  this  gentleman,  intoxicated  with 
self-love,  thought  himself  qualified  to  pass  sentence  upon  tliem 
all,  and  to  rebuke  their  "superstition"  and  "idolatry!" 

De  Arce  was  now  amongst  tlie  Chiquitos.  Abandoned  to 
the  most  extraordinary  and  eccentric  superstitions,  which  it 
would  be  unprofitable  to  describe  in  detail,  and  brutalized  by 
almost  perpetual  intoxication,  they  had  killed  the  first  mission- 
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aries  who  went  amongst  them,  and  flattered  themselyes  that 
they  were  now  delivered  forever  from  their  importunate  pres- 
ence. But  they  were  saved  by  the  very  blood  which  they  had 
ahed,  as  Saul  owed  his  conversion  to  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Stephen.  "From  their  first  establishment,"  says  the  English 
historian,  "  the  Chiquito  missions  were  uniformly  prosperous  in 
all  things.  Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  America,  the  Jesuits  were 
usefully,  meritoriously,  and  piously  employed;  ready,  at  all 
times,  to  encounter  snflEerings,  perils,  and  death  itself,  with 
heroic  and  Christian  fortitude."  And  so  they  converted  the 
whole  nation  ;  and  with  such  lasting  results,  that  as  M.  d'Or- 
bigny  observes,  the  Chiquitos,  "happier  than  other  tribes,  all 
live  to  this  day  in  the  missions,  under  the  old  form  of  govern- 
ment established  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers."*  It  was  amongst  the 
Chiquitds  that  this  traveller  heard  the  ecclesiastical  music 
whicli  filled  even  his  fastidious  ear  with  admiration. 

De  Arce,  to  whom  we  must  return  for  a  moment,  aspiring 
after  new  dangers  and  more  arduous  toils,  now  entered  for  the 
third  time  the  territory  ^of  the  Chiriguanes.  It  was  almost 
certain  death,  but  he  was  one  of  thoss  missionaries  whoican 
say  with  St.  Paul,  who  finished  his  career  by  martyrdom  as 
they  did,  "The  charity  of  Christ  constraineth  me."  We  have 
no  space  to  relate  his  labors  and  tribulations,  which  were  so 
fruitful,  that  when,  at  a  later  period,  the  enemies  of  these 
apostf)lic  warriors  came  to  count  the  final  results  of  their  war- 
fare, they  found  forty  thousand  Chiriguanes,  now  fervent  and 
docile  Christians,  collected  together  in  a  single  mission.  De 
Arce  died  as  he  had  lived,  and  as  it  was  fitting  that  s'uch  a  man 
should  die,  martyred  by  the  Payaguas,  in  1717,  together  with 
his  fellow-missionaries,  Maco,  Sylva,  and  de  Blende. 

Lucas  Cavaliero,  also  destined  for  martyrdom,  was  laboring 
at  the  same  time  amongst  the  Puraxis.  Unable  to  resist  his 
fearless  charity,  and  captivated  by  his  preaching  and  example, 
they  also  are  won  to  Christianity  and  civilization.  It  would 
have  been  reasonable  that  he  should  have  reposed,  at  least  for 
a  time,  amongst  these  now  peaceful  neophytes ;  but  he  was 
willing  to  postpone  thoughts  of  ease  to  another  life,  and  once 
more  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  battle.  In  vain  the  Puraxis 
implore  him  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  fury  of  the  barbarians. 
He  leaves  them  his  blessing,  and  confiding  them  to  other 

Eastors,  hastens  to  the  Manacicas.  They  also  are  subdued  by 
is  word,  and  he  is  next  among  the  Sibacas.  Everywhere  he 
is  victorious ;  and  as  the  Quiriquicas  had  now  become  the  most 
implacable  enemies  of  his  neophytes,  and  were  thirsting  for 
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his  own  blood,  he  presents  himself  amonff  thorn.  Such  were 
the  simple  tactics  of  these  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  Tliey  ask 
where  danger  is  to  be  found,  only  to  confront  it.  Four  other 
tribes  in  succession  are  evangelized  by  the  same  indomitable 
missionary,  and  still  he  survives.  But  such  a  career  could  not 
last  forever.  His  brethren,  who  knew  how  tb  judge  apostolic 
gifts,  were  accustomed  to  say  of  him,  "  tiiat  St.  Francis  Xavier 
had  no  more  perfect  imitator  than  Lucas  Cavallero."  On  one 
occasion  he  was  sainted  b^  a  shower  of  arrows,  but  they  in- 
flicted no  wound,  though  they  rained  on  him  from  every  wide. 
At  length  liis  hour  arrived,  and  he  found  amongst  the  Puy- 
zocas,  in  1711,  the  crown  of  martyrdom  for  whicli  he  had  so 
long  and  so  patiently  labored. 

Let  us  notice  also  Father  Falconer,  an  English  Jesuit,  "  of 
great  skill  in  medicine,"  who  succeeded  in  founding  a  mission 
in  the  Pampas,  which  he  called  Nucstra  Sefiora  dofPilar,  and 
whose  manner  of  life  is  thus  described  by  the  writer  from 
whom  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  used  to  delight  to  hear  such 
narratives,  when  he  had  been  banished  from  America.  "  Wan- 
dering over  the  plains  with  his  Indians  to  kill  horseflesh, 
having  no  plate,  either  of  pewter  or  wood,  ho  always,  in  place 
thereof,  made  use  of  his  hat,  which  grew  at  length  so  greasy, 
that  it  was  devoured,  while  he  slept,  by  the  wild  dogs  with 
which  the  plains  are  overrun."* 

Cyprian ^araza,  says  Mr.  Southey,  "was  perhaps  the  most 
enlightened  Jesuit  that  ever  labored  in  South  America."f  He 
had  set  out  from  Lima  with  the  martyr  del  Castillo,  and 
ascended  in  a  canoe  the  river  Guapay.  For  twelve  days  they 
urged  on  their  frail  boat,  till  they  reached  the  camp  of  tl»o  tribe 
whom  they  sought.  It  was  among  the  Moxos,  m  the  country 
to  the  south  of  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Mato  Grosso,  that 
Baraza  was  destined  to  ton  for  twenty-seven  years.  Recalled 
lor  a  moment  to  Santa  Cruz  by  his  superiors,  in  consequence  of 
a  fever  which  had  reduced  him  to  what  appeared  incurable 
debility,  he  spent  the  long  days  of  his  convalescence  in  learning 
the  art  of  weaving,  that  he  might  introduce  it  among  his  future 
disciples.  At  length  he  was  able  to  resume  the  apostolate 
which  had  been  interrupted,  and  found  himself  amongst  a 
people  so  ignorant  and  barbarous  that  they  had  not  oven  any 
chiefs,  lived  only  for  rapine  and  murder,  and  hunted  men 
instead  of  beasts  for  food.  Among  these  degraded  savages 
this  man  of  profound  learning  and  elegant  tastes  consented  to 
spend  his  life;   sharing  their  filthy  lodgings;  studying  all 
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their  caprices ;  imitating  their  habits ;  and  descending  himself 
almost  to  the  condition  of  a  savage^  in  order  to  raise  them  to 
the  dignity  of  Christians.  And  tnis  life,  for  the  love  of  Ood, 
he  led  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  till  on  the  16th  of 
September,  1702,  being  then  in  his  sixt^-first  year,  he  was 
martyred  by  the  Baures,  whom  he  had  visited  in  the  hope  of 
converting  them,  and  who  by  his  death  were  won  to  Christ. 

Like  aH  his  fellows,  he  had  not  only  planted  but  reaped, 
even  in  this  rugged  soil.  At  his  death,  fifteen  colonies  of 
Ciiristian  Moxos  had  been  formed,  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
apart  from  each  other.  "  With  his  own  hand,"  observes  Mr. 
Markham,  "  he  baptized  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  hea- 
thens. He  found  the  Moxos  an  ignorant  people,  more  savage 
and  cruel  than  the  wild  beasts,  and  he  left  them  a  civilized 
community^  established  in  villages,  and  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity."* The  churches,  of  which  he  was  often  himself  the 
architect,  "  were  la|]ge)  well  built,  and  richly  ornamented," 
says  Mr.  Southey.  Tlie  Moxos,  once  so  barbarous,  had  become, 
as  the  same  writer  relates,  not  only  excellent  worknieii,  but  even 
skilful  artists.  "  Cotton  was  raised  in  all  the  settlements^"  an 
active  commerce  created,  and  habits  of  intelligent  industry 
formed.  "  More  comforts,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  "  were  found  in 
the  missions  of  the  Moxos  and  Baures  than  in  the  Spanish 
capital  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra."t  And  the  apostle  who  had 
accomplished  this  amazing  work,  and  who,  during  many  years, 
had  permitted  himself  no  other  couch  than  the  bare  ground  or 
the  steps  of  his  church,  was  deemed  happy  and  glorious  by  all 
his  companions,  because  in  his  old  age  ne  attained  to  martyr- 
dom, and  after  devoting  all  his  faculties  for  forty  years  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Master,  was  beaten  to  death  by  the  clubs  of  savages. 

A  century  after  his  martyrdom,  they  were  still,  says  Mr. 
Markham,  "  a  thriving,  industrious  people, /amow*  as  carpen- 
ters, weavers,  and  agriculturists ;"  and  an  Anglo-Indian  writelr, 
alluding  in  1857  to  this  prodigious  and  lasting  work  of  civiliza- 
tion throughout  the  whole  southern  continent,  asks  how  it  can 
be  explained  that  even  "the  slaves  and  mestijos  of  South 
America  should  be  able  to  purchase  of  one  single  class  of 
English  manufactures,  twenty-four  iiinea  as  much  as  the  free, 
enlightened,  and  happily  guided  Hindus  ?":{: 

Such  as  Baraza,  and  Cavallero,  and  Espinosa,  they  continued 
to  the  end.  Dobrizhoffer,  the  apostle  of  the  Abipones,  "  was 
oontcnted,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  though  he  hated  and  reviled  the 
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very  men  whom  he  was  forced  to  applaud,  "to  employ,  in 
laboring  among  these  savages,  under  every  imaginable  circum- 
stance of  discomfort  and  discouragement,  talents  which  would 
have  raised  him  to  distinction  in  the  most  enlightened  parts  of 
Europe."  H6nart,  once  a  page  of  honor  in  the  court  of  Henri 
lY.,  was  a  man  of  the  same  school,  and  chose  the  "  riches  of 
Christ"  before  the  favor  of  the  most  popular  of  earthly  kings: 
and  Herrera,  in  whom  the  most  learned  men  of  Europe  would 
have  recognized  a  master,  but  whom  the  Abipones  slew  ;  and 
Hervas,  vmo  died  of  fatigue,  after  all  his  immense  labors,  by 
the  banks  of  an  obscure  stream ;  and  d'Aguilar,  who  governed 
the  Reductions  of  the  Parana,  and  at  the  head  of  seven  thou- 
sand Christian  Indians  saved  Peru  to  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  and 
Martin  Xavier,  a  kinsman  of  St.  Francis,  who,  with  Father 
Balthazer  Sena,  was  cruelly  starved  to  death ;  and  Sylva  and 
Niebla,  both  mai-tyred  by  the  Payaguas;  and  Arias  and  de 
Arenas,  who  won  the  same  crown ;  and  Ugalde,  whom  the 
Mataguyos  killed.  Not  inferior  to  these  were  Machoni  and 
Montijo,  the  apostles  of  the  Lulles ;  and  Julian  di  Lizardi,  who 
was  martyred  by  the  Chiriguanes,  his  \)0(^y  being  found  pierced 
with  arrows,  and  his  breviary  Iving  open  by  nis  side  at  the 
ofHce  for  the  dead,  as  if  he  had  chanted  his  own  requiem ;  and 
Castanarez,  who  converted  the  Zamucos,  when  they  had  mar- 
tyred Albert  Romero,  and  was  slaughtered  himself,  in  1744,  by 
the  Mataguyos,  after  forty  years  of  coil ;  and  Joseph  de  Quiroga, 
one  of  the  most  famous  seamen  of  Spain  before  he  put  on  the 
habit  of  St.  Ignatius ;  and  Juan  Pastor,  who  at  seventy-three 
years  of  age  presented  himself  alone  in  the  camp  of  the  Mata- 
guyos ;  and  Juan  Vaz,  perhaps  a  kinsman  of  that  other  Vaz, 
of  whom  we  heard  in  Ceylon,  who  died  in  old  age  of  pestilence 
while  ministering  to  the  sick ;  and  Alvarez,  who  dwelt  alone 
among  the  fierce  Caai'quas,  whom  the  Spaniards  could  never 
reduce,  and  dared  not  provoke ;  and  Philip  Suarez,  the  mar- 
tyr ;  and  Altamirano,  and  Bartholomew  Diaz,  and  a  thousand 
more,  whom  we  can  neither  name  nor  praise  —  whom  God 
made  what  they  w^ere,  who  did  all  their  works  for  His  sake 
alone,  and  who  found  in  Him  their  eternal  reward. 

We  have  still  to  show,  in  conclusion,  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
do  so  by  the  testimony  of  enemies,  what  were  the  actual  and 
final  results  accomplished  in  Paraguay  by  the  labors  at  which 
we  have  now  glanced.  But  first  let  it  be  permitted  to  add  a 
word  upon  the  men  themselves,  of  whom  we  have  noticed  only 
an  inconsiderable  number,  because  their  lives  sufficiently  repre- 
sent and  illustrate  those  of  their  companions,  and  because  thou- 
sands in  that  age  left  no  other  memorial  on  earth  by  which 
their  passage  may  now  bo  traced  than  the  multitude  of  disci 
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pies  from  Canada  to  China,  and  from  Paragnaj  to  Abyssinia, 
who  by  their  ministry  were  "renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
minds,"  and  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ. 

It  would  be  a  mere  indiscretion  to  suggest  reflections  which 
the  deeds  of  this  great  company  of  apostles,  who  will  be  imitatf«l 
by  Catholic  missionaries  to  the  end  of  time,  will  awaken  in  every 
dhristian  soul,  and  which  they  kindled  even  in  the  breast  of 
the  cannibal  savage,  half  beast  and  half  idiot,  who  wandered 
by  the  banks  of  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay,  guided  only,  till 
tliese  men  stood  before  him,  by  the  instincts  of  an  animal,  and 
the  passions  of  a  demon.  But  it  is  well  to  observe,  in  conteni- 
platnig  the  supernatural  virtues  of  which  we  have  witnessed 
the  action,  that  they  were  the  natural  fruit  of  gifts  and  graces 
which  were  not  only  fair  to  look  upon,  and  mighty  to  subdue 
the  arts  of  the  wicked  one,  and  to  unbind  in  every  land  the 
fetters  of  his  victims,  but  which  had  a  yet  deeper  and  :nor*» 
awful  significance,  as  even  the  barbarians  of  Asia  and  America 
understood,  inasmuch  as  they  revealed  the  immediate  and  in- 
timate presence  of  Ood^  as  surely  as  the  golden-fringed  oloud 
tells  of  the  great  orb  behind,  whose  rays  it  ol^scures  but  cannot 
hide.  These  men  were  mighty,  but  evidently  not  by  their  own 
strength  ;  valiant,  because  they  feared  nothing  but  sin  ;  patient, 
for  they  walked  in  the  steps  of  the  Crucified ;  and  wise,  oeyond 
the  wisdom  of  the  children  of  Adam,  because  to  them  it  had 
been  said,  by  Him  who  once  gave  the  same  assurance  to  earlier 
missionaries,  "  It  is  not  ycu,  thai  speak^  but  the  Spirit  of  your 
Father  that  speaheth  in  ymiJ^* 

Yet  it  was  at  the  very  moment  in  which  the  loving  providence 
of  God  was  sending  forth  into  all  lands,  from  the  crowded  cities 
of  the  furthest  East  to  the  solitudes  of  the  unknown  West,  such 
a  multitude  of  apostles  as  the  world  had  never  before  seen ;  and 
that  His  Spirit,  with  a  mighty  inspiration,  was  filling  thousands 
at  once  with  such  graces,  and  leading  them  to  such  victories,  as 
men  had  almost  begun  to  reckon  among  the  impossible  glories  of 
an  earlier  age ;  that  a  people  of  Saxon  origin,  newly  separated 
from  tlie  Clmrch  to  which  they  owed  all  their  past  happiness,  all 
their  noblest  institutions,  all  their  knowledge,  nnd  all  their  civili- 
zation, were  filling  the  air  with  imprecations  n^ijainst  the  very 
, religion  upon  which  the  Almighty  was  rn ...  ;  v;  .uipres8ii;g, 
before  the  face  of  the  gentiles  now  entering  into  their  forfeited 
inheritance,  the  seal  of  His  august  sanction.  It  was  at  this  time, 
vhen  every  pagan  land  was  being  newly  fertilized  with  the  blood 
i>f  apostles,  who  died  for  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  would  have 
<^it'\ — as  More  ard  Fisher,  Campion  and  Parsons,  and  many 

*  S.  Ifatt  X.  20. 
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more,  died  in  England, — a«  joyoualy  and  exultingly,  for  the 
Ohurch  which  He  illu mined  witli  TTis  presence,  or  for  the  least 
ji  her  doctrines;  that  the  founders  and   promoters  of  the 
Anglican  schism,  less  discerning  than  the  pagans  of  India  or 
China,  more  blind  and  perverse  than  tlie  savages  of  Brazil  and 
Paraguay,  were  blaspheming  the  faith  which  the  Hindoo  and 
the  Omagna  could  no  longer  resist,  when  they  had  once  hoard 
the  more  than  human  wisdom  which  proclaimed  it  to  them.    It 
was  in  the  very  age  in  which  St.  Francis  began  that  immortal 
apostolate,  and  those  stupendous  labors,  which  were  to  bo  con- 
tinu;  d  during  two  centuries,  and  in  which  his  brethren  and 
Icivismcn  were  to  win  to  the  Church  more  souls  than  all  the 
pou'Oi  •  of  hell  were  about  to  snatch  from  her;  that  Cranmer,  in 
langtiuge  which  none  but  an  apostate  could  use,  was  stirring  up 
^he  English  against  the  Gliurch  which  he  called  "  the  cursed 
synagogue  of  Antichrist  ;"*  that  Ridley  was  reviling  her,  with 
t^e  accents  of  an  energumen,  as  '*  the  Beast  of  Babylon,  that 
devilish  drab,  whore,  and  beast  ;"t  that  Bacon,  the  intimate  of 
Cranmer,  was  shrieking  like  a  maniac  against  "  the  pestiferous 
aud  damnable  sect  of  the  papists ;"  and  declaring,  in  hideous 
words,  that  "  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  came  from  hell ;":{:  that 
Jewel,  as  if  the  powera  of  darkness  used  his  mouth  for  a 
trumpet,  was  calling  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  "  the  Man  of  Per- 
dition ;"§  that  Grindal,  who  was  called  "Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,    was  commanding  all  the  altars  in  England,  upon 
which  the  adorable  Sacrifice  of  the  New  Law  had  once  been 
offered,  "  to  be  utterly  taken  down,  broken,  defaced,  anJ  he- 
stowed  to  some  common  use  /"  \  that  Sandys,  who  was  "tyled 
"Archbishop  of  York,"  was  raving  like  one  possessed  u^^ainst 
"that  synagogue  of  Satan,  that  man  of  sin,  that  triple-crowned 
beast,  that  double-sworded  tyrant,  that  thief  and  murderer,  that 
adversary  unto  Christ ;"  T  and  lastly,  that  the  Anglican  Church, 
die  creation  of  these  very  men,  was  exhorting  all  her  ministers 
diligently  to  teach  the  people  of  England,  whether  they  would 
hear  or  no,  that,  till  Cranmer  and  Beza  arose,  "  the  whole  world 
had  been  sunk  in  the  pit  of  damnable  idolatry,  by  tiie  space  of 
nine  hundred  vears  and  odd,"** — or,  in  other  words,  that  Satan 
had  dethroned  the  Author  of  Christianity,  and  brought  to 
naught,  in  the  early  dawn  of  its  strength  and  beauty,  the 

•  Against  Transvbstantiation,  book  ii.,  p.  238 ;  ed.  Parker  Socletj. 
Piteon*  Lamentation,  p.  50 ;  Letters,  p.  409. 
The  Jtiwd  qi  Jay,  p.  449 ;  Cf.  pp.  264,  880. 
^  Zurich  LeOtrs,  pp.  33,  47. 
I  IiemmHa,vi.  134 ;  App.,  p.  480. 
_;  SernWK  w.,  p.  389. 
••  Eamtiti  M  Peril  of  IdokUry. 
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dearest,  the  most  costly,  and  the  most  perfect  work  of  Bh 
baffled  love  and  unstable  power  I 

We  have  heard  the  blasphemy,  and  have  seen  how  God 
rebuked  it.  It  was  at  this  moment^  long  expected  by  the 
heathen  world,  but  which  England  had  chosen  for  the  hour  of 
her  apostasy,  that  He  resolved  to  create  twice  ten  thousand 
apostles,  who  should  gather  from  East  and  West,  from  lands 
hitherto  unknown,  a  new  company  of  guests  to  that  Divine 
banquet  which  "they  who  were  invited"*  might  never  more 
taste,  and  preach  in  His  name  to  nations  lying  in  the  shadow 
of  death  the  mystery  of  salvation  which  England  was  now 
rejecting,  and  build  up  among  them  the  very  Church  which 
England  was  vainly  striving  to  uproot.  And  that  all  men 
might  surely  know  whose  messengers  they  were.  He  clothed 
them  in  armor  brought  out  of  tlie  innermost  sanctuary  of 
heaven,  and  endowed  them  with  gifts  which  the  Seraphim 
might  have  consented  to  share.  Once  again  the  world  saw  an 
army  of  apostles,  tilled  with  the  zeal  of  St.  Paul,  the  tenderness 
of  St.  Peter,  and  the  charity  of  St.  John ;  austere  as  the  Baptist, 
who  fed  on  locusts  and  wild  honey,  yet  merciful  to  the  Weak 
and  infirm ;  ready  to  die,  like  St.  Steplien,  at  the  word  of  their 
Master,  and  rewarded  in  death  with  the  same  beatific  vision 
which  consoled  his  agony  and  theirs.  England  had  begun,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  history,  to  invoke  maledictions  on  tiie 
Church,  and  this  was  God's  answer.  The  missions  of  the  six- 
teenth century  were  God's  Protest  against  Protestantism. 

It  is  time  to  bring  our  account  of  the  missions  of  Paraguay  to 
a  close.  In  estimating  the  actual  fruits  of  those  missions,  it  is 
not  the  evidence  of  Catholic  writers  which  we  shall  interrogate. 
Protestant  authorities,  many  of  whom  would  read  witii  sympa- 
thy, even  if  thev  hesitated  to  repeat,  the  horrible  language  of 
the  authors  of  the  Anglican  religion,  will  tell  us  what  the  mis- 
sionaries really  effected  in  South  America,  and  even,  as  far  as 
such  men  could  understand  them,  by  what  means  they  obtained 
their  success.  Mr.  Southey,  who  uses  such  "  intemperate  lan- 
guage," as  an  English  Protestant  remarks,  that  "tlie  general 
circulation  of  his  book  is  rendered  impossible  ;"t  who  dt'clares 
that  Vieyra,  and  Baraza,  and  Cavallero,  and  the  rest,  "  never 
scrupled  at  falsehood  when  it  was  to  serve  a  pious  purpose;" 
\\'\\o  relates  that  Paraguay  exhibited  "  the  naked  monstrosity 
of  Romish  superstition ;"  and  who  describes  the  sacred  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  Altar  in  terms  which  it  would  be  profanaticm 
to  repeat,  and  which  the  evil  spirits  would  not  dare  to  employ, 


*  S.  Luke  xiv.  24. 

t  Voyage  to  Brazil  by  Lady  Caloott,  p  18. 
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because  they  "  believe  and  tremble ;  will  be  our  most  appro- 
priate witness.  Here  is  his  summary  of  the  labors  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, as  respects  their  geographical  limits. 

"A  chain  of  missions  has  now  been  established  in  all  parts 
of  this  great  continent.  Those  of  tlie  Spaniards  from  Quito 
met  those  of  the  Portuguese  from  Para,"  thus  connecting  the 
Pacific  with  the  Atlantic.  "  The  missions  on  the  Orinoco  com- 
municated with  those  of  the  Negro  and  the  Orellana,  The  Moxo 
missions  communicated  with  the  Chiquito,  the  Chiquito  with 
the  Reductions  in  Paraguay,  and  from  Paraguay  the  indefati- 
gable Jesuits  sent  their  laborers  into  the  Chaco,  and  among 
the  tribes  who  possessed  the  wide  plains  to  the  south  and 
west  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Had  they  not  been  interrupted  in 
their  exemplary  career,  by  measures  equally  impolitic  and  in- 
iquitous, it  is  possible  that  ere  this  they  might  have  completed 
the  conversion  and  civilization  of  all  the  native  tribes;  and 
probably  that  they  would  have  saved  *he  Spanish  colonies  from 
the  immediate  horrors  and  barbarizing  consequences  of  a  civil 
war."'* 

Let  us  hear  next  what  ho  says  of  their  converts,  who  once 
wandered  naked  through  the  woods,  fed  on  human  flesh,  and 
had  almost  lost  the  instincts  of  humanity.  "  At  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  Indians  of  these  Eeductions  were 
a  hmve,  an  industrious,  and  compai'atively  a  polished  people. 
They  were  good  carvers,  good  workers  in  metal,  good  handi- 
crafts in  general,  and  the  women  manufactured  calico  of  the 
finest  quality,  &c.  &c."t 

Again :  "  Considerable  progress  had  been  made  both  in  the 
useful  and  ornamental  arts.  Besides  carpenters,  masons,  and 
blacksmiths,  they  had  turners,  carvers,  printers,  and  gilders; 

they  cast  bells  and  built  organs They  were  taught  enough 

of  mechanics  to  construct  horse-mills,  enough  of  hydraulics  to 
raise  water  for  irrigating  the  lands  and  supplying  their  public 
cisterns.  A  Guarani," — we  know  what  he  iiad  been  in  his  un- 
converted state, — "  however  nice  the  mechanism,  could  imitate 
any  thing  which  was  set  before  him.":|: 

Once  more.  So  universal  was  the  industry  of  these  populous 
communities,  once  disdainful  of  all  toil  but  that  of  the  chase, 
that  the  commerce  of  South  America  received  a  development 
under  the  prudent  direction  of  their  paternal  guides,  which 

*  Vol.  iii.,  p.  372.  "  In  fatto  nou  v'ha  in  tutta  I' America  meridionale  terra 
alcima,  dove  non  Hieno  penetrati  i  miasionarii,  e  quasi  nesHuna  tribii,  a  cui  non 
8ia  stato  bandito  il  Vangelo."  Stoiia  Universale  delle  Cattoliehe  Mi'"nom,  voL 
i.,  chap,  iv.,  p.  162. 

f  P.  842. 

i  Vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxiv.,  p.  350. 
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even  the  political  economists  of  onr  own  day  might  contemplate 
witli  admiration — if  such  philosophers  could  applaud  a  state  of 
society  in  which  none  were  poor  and  none  rich  ;  in  whicli  each 
worked  for  all ;  where  there  was  labor  without  hardship  and 
obedience  without  oppression ;  and  in  which  was  exhibited 
on  a  vast  scale  that  wonderful  spectacle  which  made  even 
Mr.  Southey  exclaim,  "Never  has  there  existed  any  other 
society  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  subjects,  temporal  and 
eternal,  has  been  the  sole  object  of  the  government!"  and 
which  forced  froip  snch  a  man  the  confession  that  "  the  in- 
habitants, for  many  generations,  enjoyed  a  greater  excmi)tion 
from  physical  and  moral  evil  than  any  other  inhabitants  of 
thejloher* 

We  might  stop  here,  dismissing  all  further  details  as  super- 
fluous, at  least  in  such  a  sketch  as  this ;  but  the  educational  and 
religious  aspects  of  these  communities  claim  also  a  moment's 
attention.  "In  every  Reduction,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  "not 
only  was  the  knowledge  of  reading,  wi'iting,  and  arithmetic 
literally  universal,  but  there  were  some  Indians  who  were  p.ble 
to  read  Spanish  and  Latin  as  well  as  their  own  tongue."  And, 
as  at  Carthagena  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  continent,  a 
university  was  founded  under  the  immediate  sanction  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  so  at  Cordoba,  as  Mr.  Southey  observes, "  the 
university  became  famous  in  Soutli  America." 

Lastly,  the  influence  of  religion  among  tliis  vast  population 
of  converted  savages  was  so  powerful  and  all-prevailing,  so 
utterly  was  vice  in  all  its  forms  banished  from  among  tlicm, 
that,  in  1721,  the  Bishop  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  Don  Pedro  P'axaido, 
could  report  to  Pliilip  V,  of  Spain,  "Their  innocence  is  so  uni- 
versal, tliat  I  do  i»ot  bolieve  a  mortal  sin  is  committed  in  these 
Reductions  in  the  course  of  a  year."f 

Mr.  Southey  offers  an  explanation,  after  his  manner,  of  tliis 
almost  fabulous  innocence.  "Few  vices,"  says  this  gentloinan 
with  apparent  seriousness,  "  could  exist  in  such  communities. 
Avarice  and  ambitifm  were  excluded;  there  was  little  room 
for  envy,  and  little  to  excite  hatred  and  malice."  Ho  forgets 
that  there  was  human  nature,  with  all  its  frailties;  and  that 
the  enemy  of  man,  who  found  an  entrance  even  into  Paradise, 
had  probably  free  access  to  Paraguay.  "  Drunkenness,"  ho 
continues,  in  order  to  prove  that  even  the  virtues  of  these 
Catholic  Indians  were  not  merits,  "  was  effectually  prevenrcd 
by  the  prohibition  of  fermented  liquors."  Yet  he  relates  in  his 
ne'^t  volume,  forgetting,  as  such  witnesses  arc  apt  to  do,  what 


•  Vol.  il.,  ch.  xxiv.,  p.  300. 
f  Charlevoix,  liv.  v.,  p.  04. 
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he  had  previonsly  said,  that  "  the  Indians  of  these  Reductions 
cultivated  the  cane,  both  for  sugar  and  rum,  /  and  distilleries^ 
which  in  most  places  produce  little  but  evil,  may  be  regarded 
with  complacency  there,  because  the  moderate  use  of  ardent 
spirits  appears  to  counteract  the  ill  effects  of  marshy  situa- 
tions."* 

Finally,  'as  the  absence  of  avarice,  ambition,  envy,  and 
drunkenness,  were  perfectly  natural  in  vast  communities  of 
many  thousand  persons,  recently  recruited  from  utter  barba> 
rism,  and  cannot  reasonably  be  deemed  Christian  virtues ;  so 
the  crowning  grace  of  purity  was  also,  according  to  this  Prot- 
estant authority,  a  mere  result  of  "  precaution,"  and  of  "  the 
spirit  of  monachism."  Besides,  as  he  gravely  observes,  "  their 
idolatry  came  in  aid  of  this  precautionary  system ;"  which 
means,  it  appears,  that  "  no  person  who  had  m  the  slightest 
degree  trespassed  against  the  laws  of  modesty  could  be  deemed 
worthy  to  be  accounted  among  the  servants  of  the  Queen  of 
Vii'gins."  And  so,  in  all  these  great  communities,  thanks  to 
"  monachism"  and  "  idolatry,"  the  law  of  chastity  was  kept 
inviolate. 

And  now  we  have  heard  enough.  For  two  hundred  years 
this  work  had  been  in  progress,  and  these  were  its  fruits.  Once 
more  the  promise  had  been  fulfilled  which  said  of  the  apostles 
of  the  Church,  "  7%«3y  shall  build  the  places  that  have  been 
waste  from  of  old.  And  they  shall  know  their  seed  among  the 
gentiles,  and  their  offspring  in  the  midst  of  peoples."  Once 
more  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross  had  glorified  their  Master  by 
one  of  those  victories,  of  which  the  philosophers  and  the  phi- 
lanthropists of  this  world  arc  always  dreaming,  always  an- 
nouncing the  future  promise  to  their  credulous  disciples,  but 
always  abandoning  in  impotent  despair.  Once  more  the 
Church  had  perfected  one  of  those  seemingly  impossible  tri- 
muphs  which  man  may  never  compass  or  achieve  by  his  own 
power ;  and  of  which  all  the  stages — the  first  conception,  the 
gradual  progress,  and  the  final  execution — are  traversed  only 
by  the  succor  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Most  High.  But  even 
the  Church  does  not  always  triumph,  or  how  would  she  imi- 
tate the  life  of  her  Lord  ?  Like  Him,  to-day  she  is  saluted  witji 
Ilosannahs,  to-morrow  she  puts  on  the  Crown  of  Thorns.  It 
was  now  the  enemy's  turn  to  triumph.  Here,  as  in  other  lands, 
lie  understood,  that  if  he  wonld  scatter  the  sheep,  he  must  first 
smite  the  shepherds.  While  they  watched  the  fold,  no  irrep- 
arable evil  could  befall  the  flock.  Often,  during  those  two 
hundred  years,  the  Evil  One  had  tried  to  force  an  entrance. 

•  Ch.  xUv.,  p.  842. 
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At  one  time,  his  agents  massacred  the  pastors  who  kept  snch 
careful  watch,  but  a  moment  after  their  place  was  supplied  by- 
others  as  vigilant  and  undaunted.  At  another,  he  employed 
corrupt  Europeans — filled  with  jealousy  and  malice,  furious 
because  the  Indian  had  found  a  refuge  from  their  oppression, 
or  smarting  with  the  shame  of  baffled  cupidity — to  plot  their 
destruction.  In  the  single  year  1630,  the  infamous  JPaulistas 
— Portuguese  and  other  slave-traders,  of  various  nations- 
carried  off  by  force  fifteen  hundred  Indians  from  the  Reduc- 
tions. Fathers  Mansilla  and  Manceta,  as  Mr.  Southey  relates, 
"  had  the  courage  to  follow  them  as  close  as  they  could,  trust- 
ing to  what  they  might  find  in  the  woods  for  subsistence,  and 
administering  such  consolation  as  they  could  to  the  dying,  with 
whom  the  road  was  tracked."  But  these  ravages,  formidable 
as  they  were,  could  not  mar  the  work  of  the  missionaries,  who 
during  two  centuries  were  affectionately  supported  in  all  their 
conflicts  by  the  sovereigns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  often 
led  their  Indian  soldiers  to  victory  against  the  enemies  of  religion 
and  monarchy,  when  no  other  power  in  America  could  have 
Baved  either.  The  day  was  now  at  hand  when  the  same  troops 
would  have  fought  with  equal  valor  to  save  their  Fathers  from 
outrage,  if  the  latter  had  not  refused  to  use  in  their  own  de- 
fence the  forces  which  they  had  constantly  employed  with  suc- 
cess in  that  of  others.  "  Upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand 
civilized  Indians,"  says  a  Protestant  author,  "  were  ready  to 
take  arms  in  defence  of  their  spiritual  leaders,  and  it  was  only 
by  their  own  earnest  entreaties  to  their  flocks  that  tranquillity 
was  preserved."* 

We  have  seen  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  history  how  the 
Christian  missions,  just  when  they  seemed  about  to  embrace  the 
whole  heathen  world,  were  suddenly  overthrown  in  every  land ; 
not  by  the  failure  of  apostolic  laborers, — who  were  never  so 
numerous  as  at  that  hour, — but  by  a  conspiracy  which  had  its 
agents  in  every  court  of  Europe,  and  which  enlisted  the  eager 
sympathies  of  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  infidels,  who  attack- 
ed the  Church  through  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  who  despaired 
of  executing  the  selfish  or  criminal  projects  which  they  had 
formed,  so  long  as  they  were  confronted  on  all  sides  by  an  array 
of  indomitable  warriors — more  sagacious  than  the  statesman, 
niore  subtle  than  the  philosophers,  more  courageous  than  the 
infidels — whom  they  could  neither  divide  by  policy,  nor  bribe 
by  favor,  nor  terrify  by  threats.  And  so  these  puritans  of  a  pan- 
theistic civilization,  invoking  with  cynical  hypocrisy  the  names 
of  liberty,  juelice,  and  progress,  and  despairing  of  victory  by  any 


*  Mansfield,  p.  448. 
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otber  means  over  their  patient  and  accomplished  adversaries, 
had  recourse  at  last  to  vulgar  and  ignoble  violence,  the  strategy 
of  the  bandit,  and  the  craft  of  the  highwayman.  It  was 
the  only  weapon  in  their  armory,  and  tiiey  used  it  without 
remorse. 

'•The  Jesuits  were  hurried  into  exile,"  says  Mr.  Southey, 
"  with  circumstances  of  great  barbarity ;"  and  then  he  shows, 
that  even  aged  men,  who  had  grown  infirm  in  the  work  of  the 
missions,  actuf'lly  died  in  the  arms  of  the  soldiers,  as  they  were 
dragged  along  the  road.  And  the  same  scencjs  occurred  in 
every  part  of  America.  "Throughout  Chili,"  says  another 
English  Protestant,  "in  deep  midiiiglit,  the  military  governor 
of  every  town,  attended  by  a  military  guard,  took  possession  of 
every  convent.  The  manner  of  performing  the  act  was  dis- 
graceful to  those  who  ordered  its  execution ;  it  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  performing  an  act  of  which  they  wore  ashamed.'^ 
Out  of  thirty,  who  were  dispatched  in  one  vessel  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  "only  five,"  sajs  Dobrizhoffur,  "reached  Cadiz  half 
alive."t 

Let  us  add,  in  conclusion,  a  few  additional  testimonies 
from  Protestant  writers,  who  have  honestly  confessed  not 
only  the  virtues  of  the  missionaries,  bi't  the  iniquity  of 
the  charges  brought  against  them,  the  malignity  of  the 
treatment  which  they  received,  and  the  woeful  results  of  their 
exile. 

They  were  charged  with  amassing  riches,  and  oven  Southey 
says,  "  that  the  Jesuits  accumulated  nothing  from  I*araguay  is 
most  certain."  They  were  libelled  for  exchiding  the  Spanish 
language  from  the  missions,  though,  as  Chateaubriand  notices, 
"all  the  converts  could  read  and  write  Spanish  correctly,"  and 
Southey  observes,  "  malice  has  seldom  been  more  stupid  in  its 
calumnies."  They  were  taunted  with  making  converts  "by 
violence,"  though  they  were  every  hour  at  the  mercy  of  their 
own  disciples,  and  the  same  unfriendly  writer  replies,  "per- 
suasion was  their  only  weapon."  Ihey  were  accusea  of 
seeking  to  form  a  "  principality,"  and  o^  governing  it  inde- 
pendently of  Spain,  and  of  their  own  Order  in  Kuropo,  and 
even  Mr.  Southey  answers,  "  The  charge  will  in  itself  appear 
incredible  to  those  who  reflect  upon  the  character  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Company."  They  were  all  linked  together, 
he  observes,  by  "perfect  unity  of  views  and  feelings;"  Nvliereas 
the  very  design  imputed  to  them,  "  if  successful,  would  in  its 
ioevitablo  consequences  have  separated  the  province  from  the 


*  Miors,  vol,  li.,  ch.  xvlll.,  p.  208. 
t  Vol.  iii.,  p.  415. 
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general  BjBtem,  and  deprived  the  Jesuits  there  of  those  snpplies 
without  which  their  Order  in  that  country  would  in  one 
generation  have  been  extinct.  They  had  their  root  in  Europe; 
and  had  the  communication  been  cut  off,  it  would  have  been 
barking  the  tree."* 

Yet  a  respectable  Anglican  clergyman,  reviving  the  very 
calumnies  wnich  even  a  Southey  despised,  and  which  the 
remorse  of  their  original  authors  long  since  retracted  and 
disavowed,  was  not  ashamed  to  say  a  few  years  ago  before 
the  University  of  Oxford,  as  if  sure  of  the  sympathetic  applause 
of  such  an  audience,  that  "  it  was  not  the  Church  that  was 
planted  among  the  natives  of  Paraguay,"  though  that  mission 
was  governed  by  Bishops  and  constituted  by  an  Ecclesiastical 
Council,  "  but  a  principality  of  Jesuits  !"t  So  true  it  is  that, 
in  our  days,  the  clergy  of  this  particular  school,  living  only  for 
their  ov;ii  theories  and  loving  only  their  own  inventions, 
abandoning  even  the  pretence  of  reverence  which  they  once 
affected  for  the  Mother  of  Saints,  and  surpassing  in  intemper- 
ance the  most  thoughtless  of  their  sect,  have  been  wiU'ng, 
out  of  hatred  to  the  Church  which  has  only  compassion  for 
them,  to  catch  up  the  abandoned  weapons  of  the  infidels  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  of  the  very  men  upon  whose  malignant 
fables  the  contempt  of  civilized  Europe  has  long  ago  done 
justice. 

Let  us  continue  the  chain  of  testimony  which  this  digression 
has  interrupted.  "The  King  of  Spain,"  says  Mr.  Prichard, 
"yielding  to  the  advice  of  the  enemies  of  religion  and  of 
monarchy,  ordered  their  expulsion  from  Paraguay,  and  left 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  converts  from  one  single 
aboriginal  nation  destitute  of  the  advice  and  guidance  of  their 
spiritual  and  temporal  instructors.";}: 

Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  who  ridicules,  like  Mr.  Southey,  the 
hollow  pretexts  of  their  enemies,  and  eloquently  describes  the 
true  aim  and  character  of  the  missions,  says :  "  This  was  that 
imperium  in  imperio  which  once  excited  the  astonishment  of  the 
world,  and  the  jealousy  of  princes.  How  little  cause  they  had 
to  be  alarmed  by  it  was  best  proved  by  the  whole  fabric  falling 
to  pieces  on  the  removal  of  a  few  poor  old  priests.  A  more 
inoffensive  community  never  existed.  And  then  he  generously 
adds,  "It  was  an  experiment  on  a  vast  scale,  originating  iu 
the  purest  spirit  of  Christianity,  to  civilize  and  render  useful 
hordes  of  savages  who  otherwise  would,  like  the  rest  of  the 


•  Vol.  lil.,  ch.  XX.,  p.  601. 

{Grant's Bampton  Lectures,  v.,  162. 
Soctiun  xlvii.,  p.  406. 
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aborigines,  have  been  miserably  exterminated  in  war  or 
ilavery."  He  even  confesses,  that  "its  remarkable  suecees 
excited  envy  and  jealousy,  and  caused  a  thousand  idle  stories 
to  be  circulated  as  to  the  political  views  of  the  Jesuits  in 
founding  such  establishments ;"  and  that  these  very  rumors, 
invented  by  malice  and  propagated  by  selfish  cupidity, 
"  contributed,  there  is  no  doubt,  to  hasten  the  downfall  of  their 
Order."* 

"It  is  not  easy,"  is  the  confession  of  a  more  prejudiced 
writer,  "to  find  a  parallel  in  history  to  the  act  of  gigantic  self- 
abnegation,  so  to  speak,  by  which  the  Order  renounced  with- 
out a  blow  a  dominion  so  vast,  and  seemingly  so  firmly  founded, 
as  that  which  they  exercised  in  Paraguay. "f 

Even  Robertson,  though  incapable  of  appreciating  such  men 
or  their  works,  vindicates  them  from  the  calumnies  of  their 
implacable  persecutors.  "It  is,"  he  observes,  "in  the  new 
world  that  the  Jesuits  have  exhibited  the  most  wonderful  dis- 
play of  their  abilities,  and  have  contributed  most  eflfectually  to 
the  benefit  of  the  human  species.  .  .  .  The  Jesuits  alone  made 
humanity  the  object  of  their  settling  there.";}: 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  a  man  who  better  deserved  the  title 
of  philosopher,  and  who  was  able  to  admire  "the  heroic  con- 
stancy with  which  they  sufiered  martyrdom,"  declares,  in  his 
turn,  that  "  the  Jesuits  alone,  the  great  missionaries  of  that 
age,  either  repaired  or  atoned  for  the  evils  caused  by  the 
misguided  zeal  of  their  countrymen ;"  and,  after  quoting  the 
well-known  eulogy  of  Lord  Bacon,  he  adds,  "Such  is  the 
disinterested  testimony  of  the  wisest  of  men  to  the  merits  of 
the  Jesuit8."§ 

A  multitude  of  American  writers  of  cur  own  day  have 
delivered  the  same  verdict ;  let  the  testimony  of  one  suffice. 
"Their  missionary  zeal  among  the  Indians  in  the  remotest 

"in  Mexico,  "  was 


says  a  Secretary  of 


Legation 


provmces, 

unequalled.  The  winning  manners  of  the  cultivated  gentle- 
men who  composed  this  powerful  Order  in  the  Catholic  Church 
gave  them  a  proper  and  natural  influence  with  the  children  of 
the  forest,  whom  they  had  withdrawn  from  idolatry  and  par- 
tially civilized."  And  then,  denying  "that  there  was  just 
cause"  for  the  aflfected  "  alarm"  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
hinting  that  "  he  and  his  council  were  willing  to  embrace  any 
pretext  to  rid  his  colonial   possessions  of  the  Jesuits;"  this 


*  Buenos  Ayrea,  ch.  xxii.,  p.  256. 

\  Mansfield,  ubi  supra. 

\  Charles  V.,  book  vi.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  203  (1817). 

I  Wo^rka,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  250, 1. 
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gentleman  notices,  with  inst  indignation,  that  "  bll  expression  of 
public  sentiment,  as  well  as  amiable  feeling,  at  this  daring  act 
against  the  worthiest  and  most  benevolent  clergymen  of  Mex- 
ico was  effectually  stifled."*  Sir  "Woodbine  Parish,  ai.  English 
diplomatic  agent,  repeats  the  same  reproach,  when  he  quotes 
the  touching  protest  addressed  by  the  Christian  Indians  of  San 
Luis  to  the  Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1768.  "  Our  children, 
who  are  in  the  country  and  in  the  towns,  when  they  return  and 
find  not  the  sons  of  St.  Ignatius,  will  flee  away  to  the  deserts 
and  to  the  forests  to  do  evil."  The  only  reply  of  the  sycophant 
Bucarelli  was  to  send  troops  against  them,  but,  adds  Sir  Wood- 
bine, "  he  found  them  not  in  arms,  but  in  tears."! 

Lastly,  another  English  writer  of  our  own  day,  retracting 
with  a  noble  candor  earlier  language,  thus  estimates  the  Society 
whose  labors  he  had  once  misjudt^ed.  "  I  have  formerly  ranked 
its  operations  in  Paraguay  and  Brazil  amongst  those  of  its 
worst  ambition  ;  but  more  extended  inquiry  has  convinced  me 
that,  in  this  instance,  I,  in  common  with  others,  did  them 

grievous  wrong.  .  .  Their  conduct  in  these  countries  is  ope  of 
le  most  illustrious  examples  of  Christian  devotion — Christian 
patience — Christian  benevolence  and  disinterested  virtue  upon 
record."  And  then  he  adds,  in  words  which  he  seems  to  have 
adopted  from  another,  and  which  may  fitly  conclude  these 
impressive  confeissions :  "  No  men  ever  behaved  with  greater 
equanimity,  under  undeserved  disgrace,  than  the  last  of  the 
Jesuits;  and  the  extinction  of  the  Order  was  a  heavy  loss  to 
literature,  a  great  evil  to  the  Catholic  world,  and  an  irreparable 
injury  to  the  tribes  of  South  America.":|: 

The  evil  was  consummated,  and,  as  Sir  Woodbine  Parish 
observes,  "  upwards  of  a  million  of  Indians"  were  now  deprived 
of  the  pastors  and  guides  by  whom  they  had  been,  as  it  were, 
created  anew ;  and  whose  gentle  rule  they  obeyed  with  such 
docile  and  loving  confidence,  that,  as  Ulloa  relafes,  "even  if 
they  had  been  punished  unjustly,  they  would  have  believed  that 
they  deserved  it."  We  have  seen,  by  the  unsuspicious  testimony 
of  Protestant  writers,  to  what  degree  of  civilization  they  had 
attained.  No  longer  dwelling  in  huts  composed  of  branches,  or 
lying  naked  on  the  untilled  earth,  from  which  they  gathered 
only  the  fruits  which  it  spontaneously  offered,  the  Fathers  had 
taught  them  to  build  stone  houses,  and  to  roof  them  with  tiles ; 
agriculture,  directed  by  science  and  aided  by  an  effective  system 
of  irrigation,  gave  birth  to  new  products  of  which  they  had  not 

*  Mexico,  Aztec,  Spanish,  and  RepvMican,  by  Bxantz  Mayer,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xiii., 
p.  243  (1852). 

♦  Dbiaupra. 

I  Ilowitt,  ColonmUion  and  Christianity,  ch.  s.,  pp.  121, 141. 
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sDBpected  the  existence;  their  wide  pastnros  nourished  vast 
herds  of  cattle ;  public  magazines  aflibrdod  a  safeguard  i     inst 
famine,  and  carefully  organized  hospitals  a  refuge  against  d's- 
ease  or  accident ;  noble  churches,  decorated  with  no  moan  skill 
by  their  own  art,  displayed  treasures  of  silk  and  jewels  and 
gold  which  only  their  own  intelligent  industry,  and  the  profits 
of  a  well  regulated  commerce,  had  enabled  tiiem  to  procure ; 
they  had  troops  and  arsenals,  ever  at  the  service  of  the  king, 
never  employed  against  him ;  they  had  become,  by  the  pru- 
dent cultivation  of  their  own  resources,  almost  independent  of 
foreign  productions ;  they  grew  their  own  sugar,  andf  their  own 
tea,  and  distilled  enough  alcohol  for  the  wise  uses  to  which 
they  applied  it ;  they  were  artists  and  manufacturers,  as  well 
as  soldiers  and  herdsmen ;  they  made  all  kinds  of  musical  in- 
struments, even  the  organs,  whoso    tones  filled   their  vast 
churches,  and  sung  with  a  sweetness  and   precision  which 
modern  travellers  still  attest  with  admiration ;  and  lastly, 
though  the  ecclesiastical  Council  of  Lima — mindful,  perhaps, 
that  they  had  but  lately  been  hunters  of  men,  and  eaters  of 
human  nesh — prescribed  the  most  rigorous  precautions  in  ad- 
mitting the  Indians  to  the  Sacraments,  oven  refusing  Holy 
Communion  till  after  seven  years  of  blameless  life,  so  great 
was  their  purity  and  devotion  that  these  injunctions  had  be- 
come well-nigh  superfluous,  and  the  Bishop  of  Buenos  Ay  res, 
who  had  minutely  examined  them  by  virtue  of  his  oiUce  as 
"  apostolic  visitor,'''  could  report  to  astonished  Europe,  "  They 
form,  perhaps,  the  most  precious  portion  of  the  flocK  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

And  now  the  apostles,  who  out  of  such  rude  materials  had 
built  up  so  fair  an  edifice,  were  taken  from  them.  "  Here 
ended,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  whom  we  quote  for  the  last  time, 
"  the  prosperity  of  these  celebrated  communities.  The '  admin- 
istrators'"— who  now  Bup|.'lanted  the  missionaries— "  Awn^ry 
ruffians  from  the  Plata,  or  Iresh  from  Spain,  neither  know  the 
native  language,  nor  had  patience  to  acquire  it." 

Before  these  "  rapacious  and  brutal'  agents,  emissaries  of 

rapine,  fraud,  and  obscenity,  the  Indian  sunk  down  in  dospair, 

or  fled  away  in  dismay.    The  administrators  were  appointed, 

as  the  new  authorities — apt  representatives  of  PotnbaKChoisoul, 

'and  Aranda* — gravely  announced,  "to  purify  the  lied  notions 

*  Even  English  Protestants  have  somotimos  approclatod  thoHO  inon  nnd  their 
fellows.  "  Well  read  in  Voltaire,  D'Alonibert,  and  lIolvotluH,"  Bays  the  lato  Lord 
Holland,  speaking  of  Aranda,  "jealous  of  the  Church,  Invuturato  ngainHt  the 
^esuits,  who  had  been  suppressed  during  his  flrst  nilnlHtry,  and  not  Insonsible 
to  the  somewhat  exaggerated  praises  lavished  u()on  liim  for  that  measure  by 
those  who  had  rendered  infidelity  fashionablu  in  Puris,"  And  the  scliool  hati 
oontinued  the  same  to  the  present  day.    The  "  ignorant,  roMli,  und  proHuniptu- 
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from  tyranny ;"  and  the  immediate  result  of  their  presence 
was,  that  "  the  arts  which  the  Jesuits  had  introduced  were 
neglected  and  forgotten  ;  their  gardens  lay  waste,  their  looms 
fell  to  pieces ;  and  in  these  communities,  where  the  inhabitants, 
for  many  generations,  had  enjoyed  a  greater  exemption  from 
physical  and  moral  evil  than  any  other  inhabitants  of  the 
globe,  the  people  were  now  made  vicious  and  miserable.  Their 
only  alternative  was,  to  remain  to  be  treated  like  slaves,  or 
fly  to  the  woods,  and  take  their  chance  as  savages." 

Such  is  the  last  chapter  of  a  history  more  full  of  sadness  than  " 
any  in  the  modern  annals  of  our  race.  Out  of  "  a  population 
of  OQC  hundred  thousand  persons,  inhabiting  thirty  towns  under 
the  control  of  the  Jesuits,"  by  the  borders  of  the  Parana  and 
the  Uruguay,  which  were  more  exposed  than  remotsr  districts  to 
the  arts  of  the  "  hungry  ruffians"  who  novr  devastated  them, 
"  not  a  thousand  souls,"  observes  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  "  re- 
mained in  1825!"  "Upwards  of  four  hundred  ton?  ns,''^  says 
Dobrizhoffer,  "  which  formerly  stood  around  Guatialcazar,  a 
city  of  Tucuman  now  destroyed,  utterly  perished."'  Other 
tribes,  it  is  true,  suffered  less,  because  the  agents  of  European 
infidelity  could  not  reach  them  ;  but  these  also  were  deprived  of 
their  Fathers  and  teachers,  and  left  to  find  their  way  in  darkness. 
And  yet  they  have  kept  the  faith,  by  that  special  privilege  which 
distinguishes  every  church  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
have  survived  a  trial  hardly  paralleled  in  ecclesiastical  story ; 
nay  more,  their  number  is  again  steadily  increasing,  and  "  many 
of  the  missions  at  this  day,"  as  M.  d'Orbigny  has  told  us,  "push 
the  Catholic  religion  even  to  ftmaticism," — which  probably 
means  no  more,  in  the  mouth  of  such  a  witness,  than  that  they 
are  fervent  Christians.  The  same  writer, — who  seems  to  belong 
to  that  class,  of  which  France  unhappily  produces  so  many,  who 
classify  the  phenomena  of  religious  life  with  the  same  frigid 
composure  with  wiiich  they  arrange  the  statistics  of  the  animal 
or  vegetable  world, — furnishes  in  his  elaborate  work  many 
deeply  interesting  proofs  of  that  marvellous  inflexibility  of  faith 
of  which  the  liistory  of  Catholic  missions  supplies  examples  in 
every  land,  and  which,  to  a  Christian  reader,  are  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  his  remarkable  volumes.  All  the  Chiquitos, 
he  has  already  told  us,  "  have  persevered,  and  at  this  day 
nothing  would  induce  them  to  return  to  the  life  of  the  woods. 

oub"  Urquijo  is  thus  described  by  the  same  critic.  "  So  fanatically  hostile  was  he 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  when,  being  Charge  d' Affaires  in  London,  he  first 
heard  that  General  Bonaparte,  by  the  peace  of  Tolentino.had  spared  the  Papal 
Government,  he  ran  like  a  maniac  from  his  house  for  more  than  a  mile,  on  the 
Uxbridge  road,  and  threw  himself  in  despair  into  a  pond."  Foreign  Bernv 
niscences,  by  Henry  Richard  Lord  Holland,  pp.  75, 100  (1851). 
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Amongst  other  nations,  he  observes,  the  customs  introduced  bj 
the  missionaries  ^'  are  still  maintained ;"  and  he  relates  that 
whenever  an  old  sermon  of  one  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  is  read  to 
them,  they  eagerly  assemble,  and  listen  with  profound  attention. 
"The  old  men  still  remember  with  sorrow  the  expulsion  of  the 
Fathers  in  1767,  and  all  repeat,  '  By  them  we  were  made 
Christians;  by  them  we  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  the  possession  of  happiness.'  "* 

Wherever  he  goes,  and  he  went  everywhere,  M.  d'Orbigny 
says :  "  I  am  never  weary  of  admiring  the  unparalleled  results 
which  the  Jesuits  obtained  in  so  short  a  time  amongst  men  who 
had  so  lately  quitted  the  savage  state."  And  then  he  contrasts 
their  social  and  religious  condition  before  and  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Society.  "  Under  the  Jesuits  a  severe  morality 
was  observed ;  their  present  rulers  are  themselves  examples  to 
the  Indians  of  misconduct."  "The  epidemics  which  now  afflict 
them  were  unknown,"  he  says,  "  in  the  time  of  the  Jesuits," 
being  kept  at  a  distance  by  rigorous  sanitary  arrangements. 
Besides,  the  Jesuits  nursed  them  in  all  their  sickness,  and  now 
they  are  left  to  die  like  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Finally,  con- 
trasting the  economical  and  agricultural  statistics  under  the 
Religious  and  under  the  Civil  administration,  he  declares,  in 
eloquent  words,  that  "  Nature  herself  seems  to  have  resumed 
her  original  aspect."f 

Sir  Woodbine  Parish  also,  who  speaks,  like  M.  d'Orbigny, 
after  personal  experience,  gives  examples,  which  would  be 
surprising  if  the  fruits  of  such  apostolic  toils  could  excite 
astonishment,  of  the  abiding  power  and  influence  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. Thus  at  Cordoba,  which  was  a  sort  of  metropolis  of 
the  missions,  "  the  efl'ects  of  the  preponderating  influence  of 
the  monastic  establishments  are  still  visible  in  the  habits  of  the 
generality  of  the  people."  j^ 

Lastly,  for  it  is  time  to  bring  this  sketch  to  a  close,  an  official 
French  writer,  who  was  attached  to  the  diplomatic  mission  to 
the  Plata,  confirms,  in  1850,  all  the  other  witnesses.  M.  de 
Brossard  is  not  wholly  exempt  from  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  his 
day,  and  has  not  shaken  off  the  superstition,  which  makes  the 
Jesuits  a  bugbear  and  a  scarecrow  in  the  eyes  of  so  many 
shallow  and  half-educated  Frenchmen  ;  but  he  was  capable  of 
expressing  with  energy  the  generous  impressions  which  actual 
observation  produced  in  his  mind.  "  One  thing  is  certain,  and 
ought  to  be  declared  to  the  praise  of  the  Fathers,  that  since  their 
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*  Tome  ii.,  p.  606. 

+  Tome  i.,  p.  281. 
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expulsion  the  material  proaperity  of  Paraguay  has  diminished  • 
that  many  lands  formeriy  cultivated  have  ceased  to  be  so;  that 
many  localities  formerly  inhabited  present  at  this  day  only 
ruins.  What  ou^ht  to  be  confessed  is  this,— that  they  knew 
how  to  engrave  with  such  power  on  their  hearts  reverence  for 
authority,  that  even  to  this  very  hour^  the  tribes  of  Paraguay, 
beyond  all  those  who  inhabit  this  portion  of  America,  are  the 
most  gentle,  and  the  most  submissive  to  die  empire  of  duty."* 

*  Let  BipiMiqua  de  la  Platu,  par  M.  Alfred  de  BniMard,  oh.  iv..  p.  81. 
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It  is  time  to  quit  South  America,  that  we  may  search  in  ibe 
northern  continent  for  the  last  and  most  notable  example  which 
the  world  offers  of  the  contrast  between  the  work  of  the  Church 
and  the  work  of  the  Sects.  In  tracing  this  final  chapter  of  a 
history  which  we  have  now  almost  completed,  we  shall  once 
more  use,  as  we  have  done  throughout  these  volumes,  the 
testimony  oi*  Protestant  authorities ;  and  if  we  have  had  reagon 
to  feel  surprise  at  the  vigor  with  which  they  have  denounced 
the  operations  of  their  co-religionists  in  all  other  lands,  the 
astonishing  candor  and  truthfulness  which,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, are  the  honorable  characteristic  of  American  writers, 
including  the  eminent  names  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  of 
Irving  and  Channing,  will  be  found  to  supply  evidence  at  least 
as  valuable  as  any  hitherto  produced,  and  perhaps  still  more 
remarkable  than  any  for  copiousness,  precision,  and  emphasis. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  fact,  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  pushed  the 
right  of  religious  division,  and  the  sovereign  independence  of 
the  individual,  to  results  which  have  appalled  even  the  boldest 
thinkers  among  them,  and  have  generated  at  last  that  chaos 
of  spiritual  confusion  which  their  own  writers  have  partly 
described  to  us ;  on  the  other,  a  large  portion  of  their  literature, 
since  they  became  a  distinct  nation,  is  a  protest  against  the 
unappeasable  jealousies,  the  eager  malice,  and  tierce  resent- 
ments, which  breathe  in  every  line  of  the  polemical  writings  of 
British  Protestants.  In  refusing  to  transplant  to  her  free 
shores  the  effete  feudalism  of  England,  America  has  declined 
also  to  become  the  heir  of  her  arrogant  and  superstitious 
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bigotry.*  Almost  the  only,  certainly  the  most  conspicnons, 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  found,  as  we  might  have  anticipated, 
among  the  members  of  the  American  Episcopalian  sect;  as 
enamored  at  this  hour  of  their  dull  and  frigid  forms,  as  inca- 
pable of  generous  and  expansive  life,  as  when  they  first  pro- 
voked the  disgust  of  the  Virginians  by  their  petty  tyranny, 
ignoble  greed,  and  querulous  self-love.  Imitatmg  the  model 
which  they  had  left  behind,  they  have  attempted  to  restore  it 
in  their  new  home,  but  without  success ;  and  while  the  majority 
of  American  sects,  wisely  allowing  the  echoes  of  sectarian  fury 
to  die  away,  and  refusing  the  heritage  of  cruel  traditions  and 
implacable  hatred  which  have  given  a  special  tone  both  to  the 
literature  and  the  legislation  of  England,  have  frankly  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Church  wears  as  noble  a  front  in  a  Eepublic  as 
in  an  Empire,  and  have  even  been  willing  to  draw  their  own 
ranks  closer  together,  not  to  oppose,  but  to  make  room  for  her; 
the  Episcopalians,  affecting  to  1be  neither  wholly  Catholic  nor 
frankly  Protestant,  but  doomed  in  all  lands  to  restless  jealousy 
and  the  pangs  of  that  unfruitful  labor  in  which  "  there  ia  not 
strength  to  bring  forth,"  still  repeat  the  fretful  malediciions 
which  seem,  with  them  as  with  others,  to  be  the  sole  positive 
element  of  their  religion. 

In  the  United  States,  whose  religious  phenomena,  as  far  aa 
they  relate  to  the  history  of  missions,  we  shall  presently  review, 
there  is  hardly  room,  except  in  one  sect,  for  that  peculiar  form 
of  the  passion  of  hate  which  is  begotten  by  the  memory  of 
wrongs  inflicted  but  not  repented.  The  Americans  never 
decapitated,  in  the  interests  of  a  new  religion,  a  More  or  a 
Fisher,  nor  tortured  a  Campion,  nor  tore  out  the  bowels  of  a 
Lacy ;  and  being  guiltless  of  the  blood  of  the  righteous,  have 
no  motive  for  cherishing  hatred  against  them.  Hence  the 
marked  contrast  between  their  controversial  writings  and 
those  of  British  Protestants.  What  the  English  can  say  of  the 
Church  of  God,  and  of  her  works,  we  have  seen ;  the  Americana 
will  tell  us,  in  their  turn,  how  they  have  learned  to  estimate 
both. 

*  A  single  example  will  serve  to  illostrate  effectively  the  absence  of  mean 
and  fretful  passions  which  distinguishes  the  American  people  from  their 
'  English  co-religionists.  In  1882,  the  authorities  of  Harvard  University,  who 
are  Protestants  of  an  advanced  school,  spontaneously  offered  their  highest 
academical  degi-ee  to  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Boston,  and  being  trustees  of  « 
plot  of  land  in  that  city  which  the  Prelate  desired  to  purchase,  afforded  him 
every  facility  in  completing  his  design,  which  included  the  conversion  of  a 
Protestant  into  a  Catholic  ai\uoh.—Boaton  Piiot,  October  35, 1862. 
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The  first  province  which  we  must  traverse  in  our  wa^ 
towards  the  North  after  passing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  is 
Guatemala.  If  we  stay  here  for  a  moment,  we  have  at  least 
a  sufficient  apology  to  offer  for  what  might  otherwise  be 
deemed  a  needless  delay.  The  history  of  the  early  missions  in 
this  comparatively  obscure  province  has  been  recently  sketch- 
ed, by  an  English  Protestant  writer,  with  such  rare  fidelity  of 
research  and  humanity  of  temper,  that  it  would  be  unpardon- 
able to  neglect  altogether  his  interesting  record.  "  It  will  be 
a  pleasure,"  he  says,  and  his  readers  will  confirm  the  declara- 
tion, "  to  recount  the  proceedings  of  the  Dominican  monks 
of  Guatemala,  instinct  with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  as  well 
as  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove." 

It  was  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
conquistadores  of  the  New  "World,  that  this  province  had  been 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  1623.  Animated,  like  all 
the  warriors  of  his  age  and  class,  by  a  burning  religious  zeal 
which  even  their  many  faults  never  quenched,  he  had  an- 
nounced to  the  natives  of  Guatemala  that  he  "  came  to  show 
the  Indians  the  way  to  immortality."  The  promise  was  to  be 
abundantly  fulfilled,  though  not  by  himself.  In  1529,  the  cele- 
brated Dominican,  Domingo  de  Betanzos, — of  whose  life  and 
character  Mr.  Helps  gives  an  account  almost  as  remarkable  for 
elevation  of  sentiment  as  for  purity  of  style, — set  out  from  Mexico 
for  the  scene  of  Alvarado's  conquest.  It  was  a  weary  journey  of 
four  hundred  leagues,  but  he  went  on  foot,  "eating  little,  and 
that  only  of  wild  fruits,  and  sleeping  in  the  open  air."  He 
had  scarcely  reached  the  now  city  of  Santiago,  when  he  was 
Bummoned  back  to  Mexico  to  attend  a  Council  of  his  Order. 
In  the  spirit  of  patient  obedience  he  retraced  his  steps,  though 
not  till  he  had  commenced  tlie  building  of  a  humble  monastery, 
which  was  to  be  governed  a  little  later  by  a  disciple  of  his  own, 
who  became,  as  often  happens,  more  illustrious  than  his  master. 

It  was  in  1 532  that  Las  Casas,  also  a  Dominican,  arrived  in 
Nicaragua,  on  his  return  from  Peru.  Four  years  later  he 
entered  Guatemala,  and  "  took  up  his  abode  in  the  convent 
which  Domingo  de  Betanzos  had  built."  With  him  went  Luis 
Cancer,  Pedro  de  Angulo,  and  Rodrigo  de  Ladrada,  "  all  of 
whom,"  observes  the  English  historian,  "  afterwards  became 
celebrated  men."  "These  grave  and  reverend  monks,"  he 
continues,  "might  any  time  in  the  year  1537  have  been  found 
sitting  in  a  little  class  round  the  Bishop  of  Guatemala  (Francisco 
de  Marroquin),  an  elegant  scholar,  but  whose  scholarship  was 
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now  solely  employed  to  express  Christian  doctrines  in  the 
Utlatecan  language,  commonly  called  Quiche.  As  thechroni< 
cler  says,  *It  was  a  delight  to  see  the  bishop,  as  a  master  of 
declensions  and  conjugations  in  the  Indian  tongue,  teaching 
the  good  Fathers  of  St.  Dominic'  This  prelate  afterwards 
published  a  work  in  Utlatecan,  in  the  prologue  of  which  he 
justly  says,  '  It  may,  perchance,  appear  to  some  people  a  con- 
temptible thing  that  prelates  should  be  thus  engaged  in  trifling 
things  solely  ntted  for  the  teaching  of  cliildren ;  but,  if  the 
matter  be  well  looked  into,  it  is  a  baser  thing  not  to  abase 
one's  self  to  these  apparent  trifles,  for  such  teaching  is  the 
marrow  of  our  Holy  Faith.'  The  bishop  was  quite  right.  It 
will  soon  be  seen  what  an  important  end  this  study  of  the 
language  led  to  ;  and,  I  doubt  not — indeed  it  might  almost  be 
proved — that  there  are  territories,  neighboring  to  Guatemala, 
which  would  have  been  desert  and  barren  as  the  sands  of  the 
sea  but  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Utlatecan  language  acquired 
by  these  good  Fathers — an  acquisition,  too,  it  must  be  recollect- 
ed, not  easy  or  welcome  to  men  of  their  age  and  their  habits."* 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Guatemala,  on  its  northeastern 
frontier,  was  the  province  of  Tuzulutlan,  called  by  the  Span- 
iards, "  The  Land  of  War,"  because  they  had  thrice  invaded 
and  been  thrice  repulsed  from  it.  Las  Casas,  whose  whole 
life  was  a  struggle  in  favor  of  the  Indian  against  his  oppres- 
sors, engaged  on  behalf  of  the  Dominican  Fathers  to  attempt 
the  conversion  of  this  formidable  people,  "  whom  no  Spaniard 
dared  to  go  near,"  but  only  on  a  condition  that  the  battle 
should  be  waged  with  spiritual  weapons  alone,  and  that  no 
Spaniard  should  be  suifered  to  enter  tlie  province  for  the  space 
of  five  years.  The  Governor  of  Guatemala  accepted  the  '* com- 
pact," and  then  they  made  their  missionary  preparations, 
"  usin^,"  says  Mr.  Helps,  "  all  the  skill  that  the  most  accom- 
plished  statesmen,  or  men  of  the  world,  could  have  brought 
to  bear  upon  it."  It  is  probable  that  the  Fathers  themselves 
relied  still  more,  as  St.  Paul  was  wont  to  do,  upon  "  the  most 
fervent  prayers,  severe  fasts,  and  other  mortifications,"  which, 
as  he  relates,  preceded  their  perilous  attempt. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  transcribe  the  whole  narrative  of  Mr. 
Helps,  in  which  he  traces,  with  rare  refinement  of  language 
and  feeling,  the  gradual  progress  of  the  Fathers  and  the  means 
by  which  it  was  eiFccted.  One  of  the  points,  he  says,  to  wiiich 
"the  cautious  Cacique"  of  the  provmce  directed  the  most 
careful  attention,  in  order  to  test  tlie  real  character  of  the  new 
teachers,  was  "  to  observe  whether  they  had  gold  and  silvet 

*  HelpB,  book  xv.,  vol.  ill.,  ch.  v.,  p.  831. 
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like  the  other  Christians,  and  whether  there  were  women  in 
their  houses."  The  Dominicans,  as  we  might  have  anticipated, 
endured  with  success  an  investigation  which  would  have  been 
fatal  to  certain  "  missionaries"  of  whom  we  have  read  in  these 
pages ;  and  so,  wlien  this  point  was  sutficiently  cleared,  the 
prudent  Cacique  "  was  the  first  to  pull  down  and  burn  his 
idols ;  and  many  of  his  chiefs,  in  imitation  of  their  master, 
likewise  became  iconoclasts."* 

"The  mission  was  extremely  successful,"  says  Mrl  Helps, 
as  such  missions  are  apt  to  be ;  and  Las  Casas,  who  was  always 
looking  ahead,  and  providing  with  all  his  might  against  possi- 
ble dangers,  was  gladdened  by  the  arrival  of  a  brief  from  Paul 
111.,  pronouncing  "  a  sentence  of  excommunication  of  the  most 
absolute  kind  against  all  who  should  reduce  the  Indians  to 
slavery,  or  deprive  them  of  their  goods."  And  then  "  the 
great  rrotector  of  the  Indians,"  as  Mr.  Helps  justly  styles  Las 
Casas,  passed  through  Tuzulutlan,  and  penetrated  to  Coban. 
Being  well  received,  he  hastened  to  inform  the  other  Fathers, 
"  and  they  all  commenced  with  great  vigor  studying  the  lan- 
guage of  Coban.  Each  success  was  with  these  brave  monks  a 
step  gained  for  continued  exertion." 

After  a  while  the  converted  Cacique  of  Tuzulutlan  came  on 
a  visit  to  the  monastery  at  Santiago,  and  was  presented  by  the 
learned  bishop  to  the  governor  Alvarado.  "Now  Alvarado,"' 
gays  our  eloquent  historian,  "  though  a  fierce  and  cruel  per- 
sonage, knew  (which  seems  to  have  been  a  gift  of  former  days) 
when  he  saw  a  man.  When  the  bold  Adelantado  met  the 
Cacique,  the  Indian  chieftain's  air  and  manner,  his  repose, 
the  gravity  and  modesty  of  his  countenance,  his  severe  look 
and  weighty  speech,  won  so  instantaneously  upon  the  Spaniard, 
that,  having  nothing  else  at  hand,  he  took  oft  his  own  plumed 
hat,  and  put  it  on  the  head  of  the  Cacique."  Tlie  soldiers 
who  stood  round  murmured  when  they  saw  the  great  captain 
pay  honor  to  an  Indian  ;  but  Alvarado  was  a  better  judge 
than  they  of  the  qualities  of  the  new  Christian,  and  continued 
to  treat  him  with  the  same  distinction  during  his  stay  in 
Guatemala.  By  this  specimen  also  he  understood  what  sort  of 
converts  the  Fathers  had  won  in  that  "Land  of  War,"  which 
his  own  troops  once  dared  not  enter,  "  but  which  now,"  as  Mr. 
Helps  observes,  "deserved  that  name  less  than  any  part  of  the 
lndie8."t 

Indeed,  the  once  dreaded  province  had  already  received  from 
Charles  Y.  the  significant  name  which  it  bears  to  this  day  ot 
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Vera  Pas  /  and  Mr.  Helps  remarks  that  it  is  a  notable  instance 
"  of  an  aboriginal  tribe  being  civilized  and  enlightened  by 
their  conquerors,  and  not  being  diminished  in  numbers  nor  re- 
stricted in  territory."  Its  prosperity  has  lasted  during  nearly 
three  hundred  years;  and  the  English  historian,  alluding  to 
the  final  success  of  the  great  undertaking  of  Las  Casas,  ob- 
serves, in  words  worthy  of  himself  and  of  the  subject,  "  li;  seems 
something  wondrous  when  any  project  by  one  man  really  does 
succeed  in  the  way  and  at  the  time  that  he  meant  it  to  succeed. 
We  feel  as  if  the  hostile  Powers,  always  lurking  in  the  rear  of 
great  and  good  designs,  must  have  been  asleep,  or,  in  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  their  evil  work,  have,  by  some  oversigl  t,  let  pass  a 
great  occasion  for  the  hindrance  of  the  world."* 

Of  the  four  great  and  good  men  who  accomplished  this 
noble  work,  and  by  their  wisdom  and  fortitude  added  provinces 
to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  two  will  meet  us  again  in  Mexico ; 
let  us  add  a  word  upon  the  other  two,  Luis  Canc6r  and  Pedro 
de  Angulo.  The  latter  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Vera  Paz,  in 
1556.,  but  "  did  not  live  to  enter  his  diocese."  His  mepiory 
long  survived,  says  Mr.  Helps,  who  has  carefully  studied  all 
the  original  records,  and  never  begins  to  write  till  he  has 
examined  every  thing  relating  to  his  subject,  and  "  the  Indiana 
forty  years  afterwards  were  wont  to  quote  things  which  they 
had  heard  him  say  in  the  pulpit.  He  gained  their  love,  it  is 
said,  so  much,  that  '  they  did  not  know  where  they  were 
without  him.'  "  One  of  them,  "  giving  an  account  of  the 
eflfect  which  his  preaching  produced,  used  an  expressive  meta- 
phor— especially  expressive  in  that  country — comparing  the 
excitement  in  the  hearts  of  his  Indian  audience  to  tnat  ot  auts 
in  an  ant-heap  when  some  one  comes  to  disturb  it  with  a 
stick." 

Luis  Cancer,  the  first  of  the  four  to  enter  the  province  of 
Vera  Paz,  was  the  only  one  honored  with  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom. He  was  put  to  death  by  the  Indians  of  Florida,  who 
knew  not  how  to  distinguish  him  from  the  violent  and  unjust 
Spaniards  whom  they  feared  and  hated.  "  How  seldom,"  says 
Mr.  Helps,  in  allusion  to  this  martyrdom,  "  do  mea  recognize 
their  true  friends !" 

It  is  time  to  pursue  our  journey.  Three  provinces  more  had 
been  won  to  religion  and  civilization,  and  this  time  the  work 
was  done  by  Dommicans.  But  if  they  succeeded,  and  the  fruits 
of  their  apostolic  toils  remain  to  this  day, — for  paganism  is 
almost  unknown  in  these  regions, — it  was  not  because  they  were 
Dominicans,  not  because  they  were  learned,  patient,  and  wise, 

♦  Ch.  ix.,  p.  893. 
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but  because  they  had  received  from  God  a  spooial  vocation  to 
this  work,  and  had  been  sent  forth  by  the  Church  to  accomplish 
a  task  which  none  but  her  chosen  apostles  have  ever  under- 
taken, and  in  which  none  but  they  ma^  ever  hope  to  triumph. 
This  is  the  only  reflection  which  we  miss,  and  wnich  we  could 
hardly  expect  to  find,  in  the  graceful  and  learned  pages  of 
Mr.  Helps. 
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It  would  detain  us  too  long  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  various 
provinces  of  Central  America.  If  we  refer  to  them  for  a 
moment,  it  is  with  the  object  of  recording  the  experience  of  an 
English  Protestant  missionary,  who  was  not  indeed  of  the  school 
of  Angulo  or  Las  Casas,  but  should  not  on  that  account  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  It  is  our  business  to  trar*e  a  contrast. 
This  gentleman  announces,  then,  in  1850,  after  a  somewhat 
disastrous  career  in  these  regions,  and  in  language  which  his 
English  friends  would  perhaps  applaud,  that "  Romanism  is  the 
putrescent  heart  of  Central  America."  Tlie  rest  of  his  book  is 
in  the  same  style.  He  observes  with  displeasuro  that  even  "  the 
Carif  women,"  who  are  not,  socially  speaking,  a  high  class, 
"  have  been  seen  joining  in  the  prostrate  adoration  of  an  image 
of  the  Virgin,"  and  that  he  and  his  companions  tried  in  vam 
"  to  preserve  thom  from  these  calamities. 

From  his  own  account,  the  state  of  the  Protestant  mission 
was  not  consoling.  All  its  members  were  lighting  together, 
within  hearing  of  "the  Carif  women,"  and  with  the  usual 
lavish  expenditure  of  Scripture  texts.  One  of  them  retired 
"for  want  of  a  congregation,"  a  trial  which  the  rest  endured 
with  greater  fortitude.  The  narrator  himself  got  into  jail,  and 
seems  to  have  stayed  there  a  good  while.  Finally,  the  '^  mission 
house"  was  sold,  and  converted  into  a  lunatic  ttsylum.  Such 
was  the  issue  of  Protestant  efforts  in  this  region. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  important  information  which  wo  derive 
from  this  gentleman,  whose  "  violent  extramissiou"  from  Guate- 
mala was  related  in  an  earlier  chapter,  and  may  perhaps  account 
for  his  lively  resentment.  The  people  of  Ih'azil,  Mr.  Ewbank  has 
told  us,  despise  ?.  Protestant  missionary,  "  from  a  rooted  belief 
in  his  ignorance  and  presumption ;"  in  Guatemala,  as  Mr.  Crowe 
relatet?  with  indignation,  "  a  Jew  is  something  akin  to  a  demon, 
and  a  Protestant  is  something  lower  and  more  dangerous  than  a 
Jew."  He  adds,  however,  as  if  to  excuse  this  misconception  on 
the  part  of  the  Guatemalians.  that  "  the  general  deportment  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  visitors,  or  residents,  has  not  been  such  as  to 
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raise  the  respect  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  Protestantism  which 
they  profess,"  and  tliat  his  own  attempts  to  apply  a  remedy 
"  have  signally  failed."  And  bo  he  returned  to  England,  and 
the  people  of  Central  America  still  rank  him  and  his  co-relig- 
ionists  below  the  Jew.* 

It  was  apparently,  as  we  have  said,  the  memory  of  his  own 
discomfiture  which  inspired  Mr.  Crowe's  volume.  Other  Prot- 
estant travellers,  who  had  a  much  more  extensive  knowledge  ot 
Central  America,  thus  correct  his  unfavorable  report.  Mr. 
Stephens,  unconsciously  reproving,  like  so  many  of  his  candid 
and  intelligent  countrymen,  the  ignoble  malice  of  mortified  mis- 
sionaries, gives  a  very  different  account,  in  his  well-known  work, 
both  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  tropical  regions  and  of  their 
pastors.  Of  a  large  tribe  of  Carib  Indians,  dwelling  within  the 
feritish  territory,  on  the  Gulf  of  Hciduras,  he  says,  "Though 
living  apart,  as  a  tribe  of  Caribs,  they  were  com.pleteli/  civilized. 

In  every  house  was  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  or  of  some 

tutelary  saiui; ;  and  we  were  exceedingly  struck  with  the  great 
progress  made  in  civilization  by  these  descendants  of  cannmals, 
tiie  fiercest  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  whom  the  Spaniards  en- 
countered." 

A  little  later,  ho  assists  at  a  religions  service  in  the  same 
tribe,  conducted  by  a  strange  priest,  an  Irishman,  whose  total 
ignorance  of  their  language  '^  led  to  confusion ;  but  all  were  so 
devout  and  respectful,  that,  in  spite  of  these  tribulations,  the 
ceremony  was  solemn," 

"  From  the  moment  of  my  arrival,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  I 
was  struck  with  the  devout  character  of  the  city  of  Guatemala," 
of  which  Mr.  Crowe  retained  such  unpleasant  recollections. 
"  Every  house  had  its  figure  of  the  Virgin,  the  Saviour,  or 
some  tutelary  saint,  and  on  the  doors  were  billets  of  paper  with 
prayers."  One  of  these,  which  Mr.  Crowe  perhaps  failed  to 
notice,  was  as  follows :  "  May  the  true  blood  of  Christ  our 
Redeemer  deliver  us  from  pestilence,  war,  and  sudden  death. 
Amen." 

Mr.  Stephens  visited  every  part  of  Central  America,  and  waa 
constantly  the  guest  of  the  clergy  in  every  province.  Speaking  of 
"  the  whole  Spanish- American  priesthood,"  he  says,  m  spite  of 
Protestant  sympathies,  exactly  wliat  Mr.  Temple  and  others  have 
already  told  us  of  the  same  class.  "  They  were  all  intelligent 
and  good  men,  who  would  rather  do  benefits  than  an  injury ;  in 
matters  connected  with  religion  they  were  most  reverential, 
labored  diligently  in  their  vocations,  and  were  without  reproach 

*  The  0<mel  in  Central  Ameriea,  by  Rer.  F.  Crowe,  ch.  xii.,  p.  242 ;  ch.  xIt., 
pp.  294.  806.  4S7. 
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among  their  people."  He  remarks  that  he  "had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  throughout  all  Central  America  the  life  of 
labor  and  respouBibility  passed  bv  thecurain  an  Indian  village 

looked  up  to  by  every  Indian  as  a  counsellor,  friend, 

and  father,"  and  declares,  after  coming  out  on  one  occasion 
from  a  church  in  which  all  the  Indians  had  assisted  at  Vespers, 
"  I  could  but  think,  what  subsequently  impressed  itself  upon 
me  more  and  more  in  every  step  of  my  journey  in  that  country, 
Blessed  is  the  village  that  has  a  padre.^'* 

Perhaps  we  may  now  cease  to  wonder  that  Mr.  Crowe  and 
his  companions  only  succeeded  in  getting  into  jail,  and  that 
their  mission-house  was  converted  into  a  lunatic  asylum. 


Mi! 


MEXIOO. 

And  now  let  us  enter  Mexico.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  by 
Spain  has  been  compared  by  Lord  Macaulay  with  that  of 
Ilindostan  by  the  English.  Only  one  point  of  contrpst  between 
the  two  events  was  left  unnoticed,  perhaps  because  unheeded, 
by  the  grp"t  Essayist.  He  nowhere  reminds  either  himself  or 
his  readers  that  Mexico  became  a  C  ristian  nation,  while  India 
has  only  been  confirmed  in  her  worship  of  demons.  Such  is 
the  familiar  contrast  whi'-.h  history  records,  for  the  admonition 
of  mankind,  between  the  fruits  of  a  Catholic  and  »»  I*rote8tant 
conquest. 

Mexico  is  Christian.  Count  up  all  the  misdeeds  of  the  vio- 
lent men  who  subdued  the  Aztec  race, — exaggerate,  if  it  be 
possible,  all  their  faults,  and  add  a  darker  shade  to  their 
crimes, — still,  when  all  is  told,  the  fact  remains,  which  you  will 
never  be  able  to  obliterate,  that  paganism  is  extinct  in  Mexico, 
and  triumphant  in  India. 

And  how  was  this  conversion  of  a  whole  people,  hitherto 
abandoned  to  a  dark  and  bloody  superstition,  brought  to  a  pros- 
perous issue  ?  How  was  this  mighty  work  of  renoration  accom- 
plished, the  contemplation  of  which  forced  an  eminent  American 
writer  of  our  own  dayJ;o  exclaim,  "How  easily  has  the  Indian 
element  in  Mexican  nationality  been  developed  into  civilized 
and  productive  co-operation  l"f  By  what  mysterious  and  per- 
suasive arts  was  this  new  triurapli  of  Christianity  effected,  of 
which  a  French  writer  epitomizes  the  whole  history  in  a  few 
emphatic  words,  when  he  s.  vs,  "The  progress  of  religion  in 

*  Incidmts  of  Travel  in  Central  America,  by  John  Uoyd  Stopheiw,  ch.  ii., 
pp.  13, 15 ;  eh.  viii.,  pp.  104, 108 ;  eh.  xxxv.,  p.  443  (1854). 
t  Teaxu,  by  P.  Law  Olmsted,  p.  297. 
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Ameiica,  by  the  preaching  of  a  few  poor  religious,  notably  of 
the  order  of  St.  Francis,  was  so  universal,  that  in  the  space  of 
forty  years,  six  thousand  monasteries  and  six  hundred  bishoprics 
were  founded  in  that  land  ?"* 

It  is  only  a  brief  answer  which  we  can  give  to  this  quep**on. 
No  doubt  it  was  to  the  labors  of  apostolic  men, — such  as 
Betanzos  and  Motolinia;  Martin  de  Valencia  and  Peter  of 
Ghent ;  Francisco  de  Soto,  Las  Casas,  and  Zumarraga ;  such, 
in  a  word,  as  that  great  company  of  valiant  and  gifted  men  who 
at  the  same  hour  were  toiling  for  God's  glory  in  every  land,  from 
Lake  Huron  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam — that  this  magnificent  conquest 
was  chiefly  due.  But  justice  claims  even  for  the  mailed  war- 
riors of  Spain,  who  fought,  like  Cortez,  with  the  sword  in  one 
band  and  the  cross  in  the  other,  some  share  in  the  noble  work  to 
which  it  is  their  glory,  and  almost  their  justification,  to  have 
contributed.  It  has  been  the  fashion ,  with  all  but  a  few  cautious 
and  patient  students  of  history,  to  load  with  undiscriminating 
obloquy  the  men  who  overthrew,  by  a  prodigy  of  valor  ana 
policy,  the  throne  of  Montezuma.  Yet  something  may  be  paid 
m  their  behalf.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  such  red-handed  warriors, 
impetuous  as  Jehu  and  resolute  as  Joab,  that  we  can  point  as 
types  of  the  Christian  character.  Yet  even  these  imperious 
soldiers,  wlio  shouted  from  morning  till  night  their  war-cry  of 
"Santiago," — Cortez  and  Alvarado,  Sandoval  and  Pizarro, — 
will  be  monuments  to  the  end  of  time  of  the  power  and  majesty 
of  that  Faith  from  which,  in  spite  of  their  errors,  they  derived 
all  their  strength,  and  without  whose  inspirations  they  would 
neither  have  attempted  nor  accomplished  the  immortal  enter- 
prise with  which  their  names  are  forever  associated. 

A  tardy  justice  has  begun  to  recognize  in  our  own  day  the 
truth  of  this  allegation.  Even  Protestant  writers  will  tell  us, 
that  it  was  not  a  thirst  for  gold  which  was,  or  could  be,  the  sole 
spring  of  action  with  a  man  so  truly  great  as  Cortez.  "  There 
is  much  to  blame,"  says  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  discerning 
historians  of  this  memorable  epoch,  "  in  the  conduct  of  the  first 
discoverers  in  Africa  and  America ;  it  is,  however,  but  just  to 
acknc  ./ledge  that  the  love  of  gold  was  not  by  any  means  the 
only  motive  which  urged  them,  or  which  could  have  urged  them, 
to  such  endeavors  as  theirs."!  They  were  penetrated,  he  adds, 
with  the  most  profound  conviction  of  "  the  fatal  consequences 
of  not  being  within  the  communion  of  the  Church."  lie  does 
not,  of  course,  share  their  belief,  but  he  is  keen  enough  to  seti 
that  it  affordo  ihe  only  rational  explanation  of  their  conduct. 

*  Migne,  Dictionnaire  de»  Oonversions,  introd.,  p.  18  (1853). 
f  Helps,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  28. 
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A  French  writer,  equally  devoid  of  partial  iympathies,  detecta 
also  the  same  motive  in  all  their  actions.  "  They  redeemed," 
says  M.  de  Brossard,  in  words  which  we  cannot  accept  virithout 
modification,  "  the  disorde/s  of  their  private  life  by  deeds  of 
charity  and  an  ardent  fa'  .  ."  And  this  was  especially  true  of 
Oortez.  "An  object  wiiich  Cortez  never  lost  eight  of,"  says 
Mr.  Helps, "  was  the  conversion  of  the  natives."  It  was  Cortez 
who  first  requested  that  religious  might  bo  sent  from  Spain. 
<'  I  supplicate  your  Imperial  Majesty,"  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,  alluding  to  the  possibility  of  converting  the  natives,* 
"that  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  provide  religious  persons, 
of  good  life  and  example,  for  that  end."  And  when  the  Fran- 
ciscans arrived,  it  was  in  the  following  words  that  he  presented 
them  to  the  people  of  Mexico.  "  These  are  men  sent  from  God, 
and  ardently  desiring  the  salvation  of  your  souls.  Tliey  ask 
neither  your  gold  nor  your  lands,  for  aesplsing  all  the  goods 
of  this  world,  they  aspire  only  after  those  of  the  next."* 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  Cortez,  a  man  filled  with  tender 
and  generous  thoughts,  was  cruel  by  nature,  or  that  he  was  as 
careless  of  the  blood  of  others  as  he  was  of  his  own.  He  never 
slew  for  the  sake  of  slaying,  and  was  as  calm  in  victory  as  he 
was  terrible  In  battle,  tie  deplored,  with  perfect  sincenty,  the 
very  actions  in  which  he  took  part,  and  only  inflicted  death 
upon  those  who  refused  mercy.  It  must  bo  remembered  too, 
that  he  had  entered  with  Montezuma  that  infernal  shrine  in 
which  the  hearts  of  men  smoked  in  golden  platters  before  the 
idols  of  the  nation,  and  that  he  (quitted  it  trembling  with 
religious  horror  and  indignation,  and  became  thenceforward  as 
truly  the  minister  of  the  Most  High  in  chastising  the  demon- 
worship  of  this  guilty  race,  as  Joshua  was  when  he  led  the 
armies  of  Israel  aciooB  the  Jordan.  Nor  Lt  it  bo  forgotten 
that  to  him  is  due,  at  least  in  part,  the  significant  at:d  atoning 
fact  that  the  noblest  temple  which  has  ever  been  reared  in  the 
New  World  stands  on  the  very  site  of  that  foul  and  impious 
den,  from  which  Cortez  hurled  with  his  own  hand  both  the 
blood-stained  priests  who  were  lodged  within  it,  and  the  idols 
which,  but  for  him,  niight  perchance  have  been  worshipped  at 
this  hour.f 

Lastly,  it  is  evident  that  Cortez  was  otherwise  appreciated, 
both  by  the  Mexicans  themselvoK  and  by  the  prelates  and  mis- 

*  Henrion,  tome  i.,  ch.  xxxvi.,  p,  890. 

f  "  On  the  same  lofty  platform,  where  Cortez  eonrorted  the  half-burned  tem- 
ple of  the  great '  teocnlli'  to  the  purposca  of  a  ChriHtlan  church,  now  stands  a 
more  modern  eccleBiastical  structure,  dedicated  to  Our  Lmly  do  Ion  lieviedios, 
whoso  shrine  is  tended  by  an  Indian  piie»t  of  the  blood  of  the  undent  Cholu- 
lans."    Prehiatorie  Man,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xlv.,  p.  483. 
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Bionaries  who  were  their  most  courageons  and  devoted  pro- 
tectors, than  by  the  crowd  of  careless  or  half-informed  critics 
who  have  neither  done  justice  to  the  merits  nor  rightly  dis- 
criminated the  faults  of  this  illnstrions  man.  When  he  re- 
turned from  his  first  visit  to  Spain,  "he  was  received,*'  we  are 
told,  "  with  vivid  demonstrations  of  delight  by  great  numbers 
of  the  people  in  New  Spain,  both  Spaniards  and  Indians."* 
Zumarraga,  the  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  and  Domingo  de  Be- 
tanzos,  men  as  valiant  as  himself  though  in  another  cause,  and 
always  strenuous  protectors  of  the  Indians,  were  not  only  hig 
personal  friends,  but  the  chosen  executors  of  his  will ;  while 
another  prelate  of  the  same  class,  Sebastian  de  Fnenleal,  who 
would  have  refused  homage  to  any  mortal  potentate,  unless  he 
could  offer  it  with  a  good  conscience,  chose  him  for  his  coun- 
sellor. "Far  from  looking  upon  Cortez  as  an  enemy,"  says 
Mr.  Helps,  "  the  wise  bishop  acted  entirely  in  concert  with  the 
Captain-General.  It  was  Don  Sebastian^s  practice  to  take 
counsel  with  many  persons  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  but 
with  the  Marquis  alone,  or,  at  least,  with  very  few  persons,  as 
to  the  mode  of  executing  what  had  been  resolved  upon."f 

Cortez  was  a  warrior  who  had  something  of  the  temper  of  St. 
Louis,  and  more  of  Kichard  Coeur  de  Lion.  Like  the  last,  he 
turned  aside  neither  to  right  nor  left,  but  clove  a  straight  path 
through  all  that  barred  his  way  ;  like  the  first,  every  blow  he 
dealt  was  a  defiance  to  the  pagan,  a  victory  for  the  Cross.  He 
was  inconsistent,  as  men  of  war  are  wont  to  be ;  but  he  was  no 
vulgar  swordsman,  battling  only  for  wealth  and  honors.  His 
great  heart  was  filled  to  the  brim  with  that  faith  which  meaner 
men  call  "  fanaticism,"  but  which  alone  made  him  what  he 
was,  which  gave  lustre  to  all  his  actions,  and  which  he  assisted 
to  plant  so  deeply  in  the  soil  of  Mexico,  that,  in  after  days,  it 
<)ver8had6^ved  all  the  land. 

Even  Alvarado  and  Pizarro,  men  far  inferior  to  Cortez,  were 
no  such  graceless  rufiians  as  modern  critics,  possessing  neither 
their  heroic  valor  nor  their  religious  instincts,  would  have  us 
believe.  It  is  no  small  praise  to  the  first,  that,  with  all  his 
faults,  he  was  honored  with  the  friendship  of  the  learned  and 
Huintly  Bishop  of  Guatemala.  His  last  will  remains  to  prove 
that  he  knew  at  least  how  to  deplore  iiis  injustice  and  violence, 
and  desired  to  atone  for  them ;  and  when  he  lay  on  his  death- 
bed, mangled  by  that  avenging  rock  which  had  crushed  his 
Ktalwart  limbs,  and  was  asked  where  his  pain  was  sorest,  the 
spirit  within  him  broke  forth  in  the  sorrowing  cry,  "  My  soul ! 
my  soul !" 

*  Helps,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  198. 
f  Ch.  viii.,  p.  318. 
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Pizarro,  too,  an  adventurer  and  an  outcast  from  his  youth, 
whether  he  was  starving  in  the  island  of  Gorgona,  with  his 
fourteen  dauntless  followere,  or  leading  on  his  handful  of  com- 
rades to  battles  in  which  they  were  one  against  a  thousand,  or 
plucking  the  Inca  with  his  own  hand  from  his  litter  in  the  great 
square  uf  Gassamarca,  was  ever,  after  his  kind,  a  soldier  of  the 
Cross.  "  In  the  midst  of  all  their  misery,"  says  a  Protestant 
historian,  "  they  did  not  forget  their  piety.  In  Gorgona,  where 
they  spent  three  heavy  months  of  aoubt  and  suffering,  while 
»*  subsisting  upon  shell-fish,  and  whatever  things,  in  any  way 
eatable,  they  could  collect  upon  the  shore ;"  "  every  morning 
they  gave  thanks  to  God :  at  evenin»'-time  they  said  the  JSalve 
and  other  prayers  appointed  for  different  hours.  They  took 
heed  of  the  feasts  of  the  Church,  and  kept  account  of  their 
Fridays  and  Sundays."*  And  when  the  decisive  hour  arrived, 
and  Pizarro  stood  face  to  face  with  Atahuallpa,  it  was  Father 
Vicente  de  Valverde  who,  at  the  conqueror's  request, "  advanced 
towards  the  Inca,  bearing  a  cross  in  one  hand,  and  holding  a 
breviary  in  the  other,"  and  explained  to  the  Peruvian  prince, 
still  at  the  desire  of  Pizarro,  the  mysteries  of  "  the  true  Catholic 
Faith,"  and  "  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ."  Finally,  when  this 
intrepid  warrior  came  to  his  end,  and  the  violent  man  fell  under 
the  SM  ')rds  of  assassins,  he  drew  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the 
floor  wiih  his  own  blood,  kissed  with  his  dying  lips  the  emblem 
of  salvation,  and  with  that  supreme  act  of  love  and  contrition 
Pizarro  passed  to  his  account. 

Compare  these  men,  who  in  every  case  won  kingdoms  for 
their  Divine  Master,  and  who  banished  paganism  from  every 
land  which  they  entered,  with  the  English  captains  who  scattered 
the  hosts  of  the  Mogul  or  the  Mahratta.  Little  recked  tkei/  of 
the  glory  of  God,  or  of  the  progress  of  the  Faith.  Fanaticism, 
as  they  would  have  called  the  sublime  enthusiasm  of  a  St.  Paul 
or  a  Las  Casas,  was  not  their  line.  No  word  did  their  tongues 
ever  utter  in  honor  of  the  Cross,  no  hymn  did  they  chant  in 
praise  of  the  Crucified.  "  Not  a  temple  has  been  thrown  down 
hy  the  English^^''  says  a  Protestant  writer,  "  not  a  single  deity 
removed  by  proclamation  from  the  calendar."t  To  live  as  the 
heathen  blushed  to  live,  and  sometimes  to  die  as  even  the 
heathen  would  have  been  ashamed  to  die ;  to  smile  compla- 
cently on  the  foul  superstitions  which  they  neither  rebuked  them- 
selves, nor  would  suffer  others  to  rebuke ;  to  "  diseountetianee 
Christianity  as  a  most  dangerous  innovations''  while  they  at- 
tended banquets  in  honor  of  Ganesa,  fired  royal  salutes  to  do 


*  Helps,  vol.  iii.,  p.  447. 

f  Mead,  Tlu  Sepoy  RevoU,  ch.  ziz.,  p.  245. 
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homage  to  Sivah,  or  gathered  wealth  from  the  worship  of  Jug- 
gernaut ;  such,  as  tlieir  own  historians  have  told  us,  were  the 
tactics  of  the  English  conquerors  of  Ilindostan.  And  they 
were  the  same  from  first  to  last.     The  hero  of  Plassy,  almost  as 

Sreat  a  soldier  as  Cortez,  found  an  exit  from  life  through  the 
lameful  gate  of  suicide ;  the  victor  of  Assaye  and  Seringapatara 
died  as  his  own  war-horse  died,  and  with  scarcely  more  thought 
of  the  Unseen.  No  province  did  they,  or  such  as  they,  ever 
win  to  Christ.  They  tound  India  pagan,  and  they  left  it  pagan. 
One  lesson  only  they  imparted  to  Hindoo  or  Mahometan,  which " 
he  learned  hut  too  well.  They  taught  him,  by  their  own  ex- 
ample, to  hate  and  despise  the  religion  of  which  thet/  were  pro- 
fessors, and  to  deride  a  doctrine  the  very  preachers  of  which, 
when  at  last  they  arrived  in  India,  were  so  manifestly  types  of 
worldliuess  and  self-indulgence,  that,  far  from  producing  any 
impression  upon  the  mocking  pagans  who  doubted  "  whether 
they  believed  their  own  Scriptures,"  a  conspicuous  member  of 
their  order  ingenuously  confessed,  "  Your  profession  of  religion 
is  a  proverbial  jest  throughout  the  world. 

There  is  no  need,  even  if  we  had  space,  to  recount  the  toils 
by  which  men  of  another  faith,  and  other  gifts,  won  Mexico 
to  the  cross  of  Christ.  Here,  as  in  every  other  land  in  which 
they  encountered  only  such  impediments  as  were  common  to 
St.  Paul  or  St.  James,  they  did  the  work  for  which  God  raised 
them  up,  and  for  which  He  endowed  them  with  adequate  gifts. 
They  failed  only,  where  St.  Paul  or  St.  James  would  perhaps 
have  equally  failed,  in  countries  where  tlie  heathen  have  been 
fatally  prejudiced  against  Christianity,  by  the  divisions  and 
contradictions,  the  irrational  precepts  or  the  effeminate  habits, 
of  Protestant  teachers.  Against  such  obstacles  even  apostles 
contend  in  vain,  or  only  at  a  feaiful  disadvantage. 

In  Mexico  they  had  a  fair  field,  and  had  to  figlit  only  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  devices  of  the  Evil 
One.  Tliey  overcame  both.  All  South  America,  from  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  frontiers  of  Patagonia,  and  from  the 
valleys  of  Peru  to  where  the  floods  of  the  Amazon  and  the 
Orinoco  mingle  with  those  of  the  Atlantic,  was  converted  by 
them ;  and  then  they  spread  their  conquests  in  tho  Nortli, 
through  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Mexico,  Texas,  and  California. 
They  had  done  all  that  apostles  could  do.  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  which  would  have  shared  tho  same  privilege, 
were  snatched  from  them ;  because  there,  as  we  shall  see,  a 
hundred  spurious  forms  of  Christianity,  stripped  of  every  Divine 
element,  and  each  battling  against  every  other,  hud  inspired 
only  the  disdain  of  the  barbarian,  who  formed  such  an  estimate 
of  the  doctrine  and  its  teachers,  that  he  not  unfrequeutly  went 
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down  to  his  untimely  grave,  imprecating  with  his  latest  breath 
a  malediction  upon  both. 

One  special  trial  beset  the  apostles  of  Mexico,  and  it  should 
be  noticed,  because  there  is  perhaps  nothing  in  their  career 
more  admirable  than  the  struggle  by  which  they  overcame  it. 
It  was  not  from  such  men  as  Cortez  or  Pizarro  that  they  ever 
encountered  opposition  in  their  holy  work,  but  from  a  later 
generation  of  ignoble  adventurers,  vulgar  soldiers  or  greedy 
lawyers,  who  soon  swarmed  in  the  fair  regions  which  the  great 
Marquis  had  added  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Against  these 
men,  whose  crimes  were  often  unredeemed  by  a  smgle  virtue. 
Las  Casas  and  Zumarraga,  and  all  their  brethren,  fought  with 
a  patient  but  unyielding  courage  which  even  the  most  pre- 
juaiced  writers  have  celebrated  with  applause.  "The  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  America,"  says  the  unbelieving  Robertson, 
'•uniformly  exerted  their  influence  to  protect  the  Indians,  and 
to  moderate  the  ferocity  of  their  countrymen."*  "  "We  must 
express  our  admiration,"  says  an  English  naturalist,  "  for  the 
exalted  piety  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  who,  in  these 
countries,  inhabited  by  human  beings  in  the  lowest  state  of 
degradation,  endured  poverty  and  misery  in  all  forms,  to  win 
the  Indians  to  better  habits  and  a  purer  faith."t  "The learned 
and  thoughtful  men,"  says  Mr.  Helps — "  for  such  the  monks 
and  ecclesiastics  must  be  held  to  be,  looking  before  and  after, 
knowing  many  of  the  issues  of  history,  and  often  appealing  to 
great  and  general  principles,  are  steadily  arrayed  against  the 
mere  conquering  soldier, — the  good  Bishop  Zumarraga  and  his 
confraternity,  against  Nuno  de  Guzman  and  his  followers.";}: 

Sometimes  the  civil  authorities,  who  wished  to  employ  the 
Indian  only  as  a  beast  of  burden,  cunningly  affected  in  their 
appeals  to  Spain  to  defend  "  the  prerogatives  of  the  State" 
against  "  the  encroachments  of  the  Church ;"  but  Charles  V. 
was  too  sagacious  a  monarch  to  be  much  moved  bv  arguments 
of  which  he  appreciated  the  real  character,  but  which  tlie  same 
class  of  statesmen  use  in  our  own  day  to  frighten  feebler  po- 
tentates. 

On  the  other  hand,  notable  examples  are  found  of  active  and 
generous  co  operation  with  the  clergv  on  the  part  of  the  lay 
Auditors  of  Mexico.  In  1531,  when  tiiere  were  only  a  hundred 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  in  the  whole  country,  the  Auditors 
"sent  to  the  Emperor,  beseeching  him  to  send  out  more  monks, 
being,  doubtless,  of  the  same  mind  with  a  subsequent  Viceroy 


*  Charles  V.,  notes,  Tol.  x.,  p.  400. 

t  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  ofKM.S.  SercUd,  by  Berthold  Seemann,  F.L.S., 
vol.  ii.,  ch.  ix.  n.  153  (185ii). 
t  Book  xiv.,        ' .  p.  186. 
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of  Mexico,  who,  when  there  was  much  question  about  bnildiDg 
forts  throughout  the  country  (a  suggestion  urged  upon  him  by 
the  authorities  at  home),  replied,  that  towers  with  soldiers  were 
dens  of  thieves,  but  that  convents  with  monks  were  as  good  as 
walla  and  castles  for  keeping  the  Indians  in  subjection.  *' 

Again :  when  a  new  generation  of  Auditors  "  made  the  noble 
endeavor  to  provide  homes  and  instruction  for  the  numerous 
orphans  who  had  lost  their  parents  by  reason  of  the  cruel  work 
imposed  upon  them  in  the  mines,"  Quiroga,  one  of  their  num- 
ber,— "  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  lawyer,  and  there- 
fore less  likely  to  be  led  away  by  a  love  for  monastic  institu- 
tions,"— urgently  recommended  the  Council  of  the  Indies  "  to 
make  a  settlement  of  the  young  Indians  in  each  district,  at  a 
distance  from  other  jmeblos,  and  in  each  settlement  to  place  a 
monastery  with  three  or  four  religioson,  who  may  incessantly 
cultivate  these  young  plants  to  the  service  of  God."  And  so 
perfectly  did  these  shrewd  men  of  the  world  of  that  age  com- 
prehend, what  the  same  class  affect  to  doubt  in  our  own,  that 
monasteries  are  both  cheaper  and  more  potential  institutions 
than  prisons  or  workhouses,  that  Quiroga,  filled  with  admira- 
tion at  what  the  monks  had  already  done,  exclaims,  *'  I  offer 
myself,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  to  undertake  to  plant  a 
kind  of  Christians  such  as  those  were  of  the  primitive  Church; 
for  God  is  as  powerful  now  as  then.  I  beseech  that  this 
thought  may  be  favored."t 

Nor  was  this  the  language  of  mere  enthusiasm.  What  the 
Religious  could  do  had  been  already  sufficiently  proved  in  many 
a  province  of  America,  and  Mexico  was  not  destined  to  be  an 
exception.  Already  the  Indian,  refusing  to  see  in  them  the 
emissarief'  of  a  foreign  power,  had  learned  to  regard  the  Fathers 
first  with  astonishment,  and  then  with  veneration.  "Their 
poverty,  their  temperance,  their  simplicity  of  life,"  says  a 
Protestant  writer,  "  recommended  them  at  once  to  the  Indian."^ 
And  as  time  went  on,  and  fresh  colonies  of  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  arrived,  all  filled  with  the  same  charity,  and 
displaying  the  Christian  religion  in  its  noblest  and  most 
attractive  form,  the  Mexican  understood  that  these  men  came 
to  him  with  hands  filled  only  with  gifts  and  blessings.  It 
was  they  who  obtained  from  the  Holy  See  the  menace  of 
excommunication  against  his  selfish  oppressors,  and  from  the 
royal  authority  such  decrees  as  the  following:  "That  no  Indi." 
should  carry  any  burdens  against  his  will,  whether  he  was  paid 
for  it  or  not ;"  that  "  when  they  were  sent  to  the  mines  they 

*  Helps,  book  xiv.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  200. 

t  Id.,  p.  208. 

i  Id.,  ch.  XV.,  p.  813. 
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were  to  be  provided  with  clergy  there;"  that  the  "Protectors," 
of  whom  the  noble  and  generous  Las  Casas  was  one,  should 
"  cause  that  the  Indians  be  well  treated,  and  taught  in  secular 
things,  and  instructed  in  the  Articles  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Faith."* 

What  marvel  if  the  Indian  abandoned  himself  with  love  and 
confidence  to  such  teachers  as  a  bountiful  Providence  had  now 
provided  for  him  ?  How  should  men  who  are  thus  described 
even  by  Protestant  writers  fail  to  win  his  heart?  Of  the 
Bishop-President  of  Mexico,  Don  Sebastian  Ramirez  de  Fuen- 
leal,  who  arrived  in  1531,  Mr.  Helps  gives  the  following  por- 
trait: "No  single  subject  of  government  occupied  his  attention 
to  the  exclusion  of  others.  lie  founded  churches ;  he  divided 
Mexico  into  parishes ;  he  established  a  college,  and  was  the 
first  man  to  propose  that  a  learned  education  slwuld  he  given  to 
the  Indians.  His  eflPbrts  in  this  matter  were  successful ;  and 
it  is  curious  that  one  of  the  best  chroniclers  of  the  bishop's 
proceedings  (Torquemada)  was  instructed  in  the  Mexican 
language  by  a  most  Accomplished  Indian,  who  had  been 
educated  at  this  college."! 

"  The  clergy,"  says  the  same  careful  and  conscientious  his- 
torian, "  not  only  taught  spiritual  things,  but  temporal  also. 
Tliey  converted,  they  civilized,  they  governed ;  they  were 
priests,  missionaries,  schoolmasters,  kings.  A  considerable 
share  in  the  credit  of  tliis  good  work  must  be  given  to  the  un- 
wearied labors  of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  monks.  That 
the  missionary  spirit  in  that  age  was  so  potent  and  so  success- 
ful as  it  was  must  in  some  measure  be  attributed  to  the  intense 
belief  which  the  missionaries  entertained  of  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  outward  communion  of  the  most  ordinary 
kind." 

St.  Paul  seems  to  have  shared  the  same  "  intense  belief,"  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  summary  exhortation  to  Titus  how  to 
deal  with  "  a  man  that  is  a  heretic  "^  ^^'  ^^^  equally  emphatic 
warning  to  the  Philippians,  ^Beware  of  dogs.^  "  Earth  has 
no  privilege,"  is  in  every  age  the  confession  of  loving  faith, 
"  eqiial  to  that  of  being  a  member  of  His  Church ;  and  they 
dishonor  both  it  and  Him  who  extenuate  the  dismal  horrors  of 
that  outer  darkness  in  which  souls  lie  that  are  aliens  from  the 
Church."  Only  they  who  have  received  this  "  royal  grace"  can 
understand  their  unutterable  calamity  who  possess  it  not,  or  the 
"  appalling  difficulties  of  salvation  outside  the  Church.    This 

*  Helns,  book  xiv.,  ch.  xiv.,  pp.  175-177. 

!Id.,  p.  219. 
Tit.  iii.  10. 
PhUlp.  iU.  2. 
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is  the  reason  why  the  saints  have  ever  been  so  strong  in  the 
instincts  of  their  sanctity,  as  to  the  wide,  weltering,  almost 
hopeless  deluge  which  covers  the  ruined  earth  outside  the  ark. 
Harsh,  to  nninteliigent  uncharitable  kindness  intolerably  harsh, 
as  are  the  judgments  of  stern  theology,  the  saints  have  even 
felt  and  spoken  more  strongly  and  more  peremptorily  than  the 
theologians.  The  more  dear  to  the  soul  the  full  lignt  and  sac- 
ramental life  of  Jesus,  the  more  utter  the  darkness,  the  more 
dismal  the  death,  of  those  who  are  without  that  light  and  life, 
in  their  fulness  and  their  sacramentality.  The  eternal  posses- 
sion of  Mary's  Immaculate  Heart,  together  with  all  the  intel- 
ligences of  the  countless  angels,  would  not  suflSce  to  make  one 
act  of  thanksgiving  for  the  single  comprehensive  mercy  of 
being  Catholics,  and  of  acknowledging  St.  Peter's  paternal 
supremacy."* 

But  this  ardent  conviction,  of  the  "  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  communion"  with  the  Catholic  Church,  which  alone  has 
inspired  all  apostolic  works,  and  which  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  expressed  in  such  startling  vords, 
"  would  not  alone  have  caused  the  rapid  progress  of  these 
missionaries,"  Mr.  Helps  truly  observes,  "  had  there  not  been 
to  back  it  the  utmost  self-devotion,  supreme  self-negation, 
and  also  considerable  skill  in  their  modes  of  procedure." 
Was  not  the  "  supreme  self-negation"  a  result  of  the  "  intense 
belief,"  and  were  not  both  the  fruit  of  Divine  grace,  which 
during  some  twenty  centuries  has  always  lavished  these  noblest 
gifts  upon  one  class  of  men,  and  always  refused  them  to  every 
other  ? 

Sometimes  the  same  English  historian  whom  we  have  so  often 
quoted,  and  always  with  pleasure,  gives  individual  examples  of 
tnat  great  company  of  preachers  by  whom  Mexico  was  evan- 
gelized. Of  the  Franciscan  Martin  de  Valencia,  head  of  the 
Order  in  Mexico,  he  speaks  thus :  "  When  he  arrived  in  Mex- 
ico, he  maintained  the  most  rigid  mode  of  life.  He  went  bare- 
foot, with  a  poor  and  torn  robe,  bearing  his  wallet  and  his 
cloak  on  his  own  shoulders,  without  permitting  even  an  Indian 
to  assist  in  carrying  them.  In  this  fashion  he  used  to  visit  the 
convents  under  his  jurisdiction.  Being  already  an  old  man 
when  he  arrived  in  Mexico,  he  could  not  learn  the  language 
with  the  same  fucility  as  his  companions;  so  that  what  he  most 
devoted  himself  to  was  teaching  the  little  Indian  boys  to  read 

Spanish He  sang  hymns  with  the  little  children,  and, 

as  we  are  told,  did  great  good  in  the  Indian  villages  where  he 
resided."    Like  Moses,  he  would  sometimes  go  apart  from  the 

*  Father  Faber,  The  Blessed  Sacrwnent,  book  ir.,  sec.  5,  p.  603. 
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world  to  draw  nearer  to  God,  for  whose  sake  he  lived  this  life, 
and  was  accustomed  to  "  retire  to  an  oratory  on  a  mountain, 
where  he  might  enjoy  the  most  profound  contemplation." 

Francisco  de  Soto, "  a  man  of  singular  piety,  who  afterwards 
refused  the  bishopric  of  Mexico,"  wao  a  missionary  of  the  same 
class ;  and  Toribio  Motolinia,  who  wore  out  his  life  in  "  teaching, 
catechizing,  and  baptizing  the  Indians ;"  and  of  whom  it  is  said, 
that  "  he  baptized  no  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  of  them 

But  it  was  Peter  of  Ghent,  Mr  Helps  assures  us,  "  who 
perhaps  did  riost  service."  He  was  a  Flemish  lay  brother, 
"  who,  in  his  humility,  never  would  be  any  thing  but  a  lay 
brother."  From  him  the  Mexicans  learned  "  to  read,  to  write, 
to  sing,  and  to  play  upon  musical  instruments.  He  contrived 
to  get  a  large  school  built,"  in  which,  besides  more  elementary 
matters,  he  taught  them  painting,  carving,  and  other  arts. 
"  Many  idols  and  temples  owed  their  destruction  to  him,  and 
many  churches  their  building.  He  spent  a  long  life — no  less 
than  fifty  years — in  such  labors,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by 
the  Indians,  amongst  whom  he  must  have  had  thousands  of 
pupils.  The  successor  of  Zumarraga  one  day  generously 
'-Tolaimed,  'I  am  not  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  but  brother 
of  Ghent  is  I'" 

Domingo  de  Betanzos,  who  became  "  the  principal  Do- 
minican in  New  Spain,"  we  have  already  heard  in  Guatemala. 
It  was  a  sharp  life  which  he  and  his  brethren  led,  follow^iug  the 
strictest  rule  of  their  ascetic  Order,  and  "  so  versed  in  self- 
denial,"  as  our  historian  observes,  that  "  the  sternest  duties  of 
a  missionary  were  easy  to  them."  They  were  men  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  the  maxim  of  St.  Paul,  "No  man  being  a 
soldier  of  God  entangleth  himself  with  secular  business."* 
They  could  be  merciful  to  the  poor,  for  none  were  so  poor  as 
they.  They  could  rebuke  the  rich,  for  they  had  often  resigned 
wealth  and  honors  in  order  to  have  the  right  to  do  so.  The 
very  sight  of  them  suggested  thoughts  of  penance,  hope,  and 
manly  eftbrt.  Of  Betanzos,  to  whom  "his  brethren  were 
attached  beyond  measure," — for  monks  have  more  loving*  hearts 
than  the  egotistical  votaries  of  pleasure,  who  are  too  feeble  even 
to  love  in  earnest, — we  read  as  follows :  "  The  principal  men  in 
New  Spain  held  him  in  high  estimation ;  the  Indians  were 
delighted  with  his  disinterestedness;  and  the  whole  country 
reverenced  him,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  a  father."f  When  he 
had  done  his  work  in  Mexico,  the  brave  old  man,  "  moved  by 
a  desire  for  martyrdom,"  wanted  to  go  to  China,  and  so  kindled 

♦  2  Tim.  U.  4. 
f  Helps,  ix.  407. 
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the  heart  of  the  noble  Bishop  Zumarraga,  says  Mr.  Helps^ 
though  he  only  considers  it  a  proof  of  "  high-souled  fanaticism," 
— that  he  was  ready  to  resign  his  bishopric  to  go  with  him. 
The  Pope,  however,  refused  permission,  and  they  both  died  in 
the  land  for  which  they  had  done  so  much. 

Ortiz,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Santfi  Martha,  was  of  the  same 

400I,  and  Julian  Garcos,  "  a  very  learned  man  and  an  elegai  t 

itin  writer,"  who  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Los  Angelos  in 

lascala ;  and  Antonio  de  Montesino,  subsequently  martyred  in 

India,  and  Lorenzo  de  Bienvenida,  who  boldly  admonished 

Philip  II.  not  to  peril  his  own  soul  by  tolerating  the  injustice  of 

the  Spaniards  ;*  and  a  hundred  more,  who  displayed  in  Mexico 

the  same  virtues,  waged  the  same  battles,  and  gained  the  same 

victories,  as  their  fellow-laborers  in  other  lands. 

And  now  if  we  inquire,  without  attempting  to  enter  into 
impossible  details,  what  was  the  final  result  of  all  this  apostolic 
toil,  the  kindly  and  accomplished  historian  whom  we  have  fol- 
lowed will  tell  us.  "  Two  important  letters,"  he  observes, — the 
one  addressed  by  Bishop  Zumarraga,  in  1651,  to  a  Gveneral 
•  Chapter  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  held  at  Toulouse ;  the '  other 
by  Bishop  Garces  a  year  or  two  later  to  Pope  Paul  III.,— 
afford  information  from  which  "  we  are  able  to  form  something 
like  a  complete  picture  of  the  state  of  this  early  Church  in 
relation  to  the  Indians." 

The  Bishop  of  Mexico  relates,  that  already  more  than  a 
million  Indians  had  been  baptized  by  the  Franciscajis  alone; 
"  five  hundred  temples  have  been  thrown  down,  and  twenty 
thousand  idols  broken  in  pieces^  or  burnt.  In  place  of  these 
temples  have  arisen  churches,  oratories,  and  hermitages.  But, 
as  the  good  bishop  says,  that  which  causes  more  admiration  is, 
that  whereas  they  were  accustomed  each  year  in  this  city  of 
Mexico  to  sacrifice  to  idols  more  than  twenty  thousand  hearts  of 
young  men  and  young  women,  now  all  those  hearts  are  oftered 
up,  with  innumerable  sacrifices  of  praise,  not  to  the  Devil,  but 
to  the  Most  High  God."t 

Both  the  venerable  writere  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  pietj' 
and  docility  of  the  Indian  children,  and  the  Bishop  of  Tlascala 
says  of  those  in  his  own  diocese,  "  they  not  only  imbibe  hut 
exhaust  the  Christian  doctrines' — 'non  liauriunt  modo,  sed  ex- 
liauriunt,  ac  velutiebibunt.'"  Of  their  exactness  in  frequenting 
the  Divine  office,  and  in  the  practice  of  confession,  as  well  as  of 
"  the  dove-like  simplicity"  with  which  they  accused  themselves 


men  was 


*  Voyagen,  &c.,  pour  tertir  d  I'hiatoire  de  la  Deeouverte  de  FAtnirique,  par  H. 
Ternaux  Oompans,  tome  ii.,  p.  807.  See  also  the  letter  of  Juan  de  Siumarragi 
In  tome  t. 
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of  their  faults,  they  speak  with  equal  admiration ;  while  '*  the 
Bbhop  of  Mexico  mentions  that  the  children  ntoul  away  the 
idols  from  their  fathers,  for  which,  he  says,  sonii*  of  them  have 
been  inhumanly  put  to  death  by  their  fathers ;  but  they  live 
crowned  in  glory  with  Christ." 

Lastly,  the  English  writer  whom  we  have  so  often  quoted, 
referring  to  that  nnal  victory  of  the  Faith  which  was  accom- 
plished in  Mexico  by  "  the  untiring  efforts  of  such  men  as  Las 
Casas,  Betanzos,  Zumarraga  .  .  .  and  the  various  prelates  and 
monks  who  labored  with  or  after  these  good  men,"  not  only 
declares  with  a  noble  frankness  that  "  it  is  a  result  which  Chris- 
tians of  all  denominations  may  be  proud  of  and  rejoice  in," — 
an  excessive  statement,  since  only  one  "  denomination"  has  ever 
had  the  smallest  share  in  producing  such  results,— JUt  is  led  to 
make  the  following  weighty  reflection  upon  the  whole  history : 
"  We  are  told  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a  revi- 
val throughout  Europe  in  favor  of  the  Papacy,  which  set  the 
Hmits  to  rrotestantis-n — those  limits  which  exist  even  in  the 
present  df.y;  but  we  cannot  say  that  any  such  revival  appears 
to  have  been  greatly  needed,  or  to  have  taken  place  in  Spain.. 
Tlie  fervent  and  holy  men,  whose  deeds  have  been  enumerated, 
were  in  the  flower  of  their  youth  or  their  manhood  before  the 
Reformation  had  been  much  noised  abrojuJ ;  and  it  is  evident, 
from  the  whole  current  of  the  story,  that  the  spirit  of  these 
men  was  not  a  thing  developed  by  any  revival,  but  was  in  con- 
tinuance of  the  spirit  with  whicli  they  had  been  imbued  in 
their  respective  monasteries.    All  honor  to  their  names  I" 

Let  us  conclude,  according  to  our  custom,  with  a  few  Prot- 
estant testimonies  to  the  fact,  wiiich  we  have  noticed  in  every 
other  land,  that  neither  suffering,  nor  neglect,  nor  lapse  of 
years,  have  been  able  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  converted  Mex- 
ican. Las  Casas  and  Zumarraga,  Betanzos  and  Peter  of  Ghent, 
are  no  longer  among  them;  the  disorders  of  Europe  have 
reached,  and  sometimes  convulsed,  even  their  remote  dwellings; 
profligate  rulers,  whom  their  want  of  political  education  obliges 
them  to  accept,  have  involved  their  nation  in  shameful  disor- 
der; but  the  Mexican  people,  innocent  of  the  crimes  which 
scandalize  without  corrupting  them,  are  still  Catholic  in  their 
inmost  heart,  still  preserved  by  the  Mother  of  God, '  always 
guards  her  own,  from  the  taint  of  heresy. 

A  few  w'*;ne8se8  will  suffice ;  and  that  wo  may  take  extreme 
cases,  they  shall  include  an  agent  of  the  Bible  Society,  an 
English  lawyer,  two  American  rrotestantn,  atui  a  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian. "Every  man,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norris,  ^vh'^^v 
Bibles  and  discourses  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  rejected  with 
amused  contempt,  ^'  professes  himself  a  Catiiolic,  and  is  very 
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devout  and  religions  in  his  way;  in  some  respects  they  are 
worthy  of  imitation  by  enlightened  Christians."*  It  is  true 
that  elsewhere  Mr.  Norris  calls  their  religion  "  idoKtry ;"  but 
men  whose  own  "worship"  hardly  equals  the  deceiiu  courtesy 
which  one  civilized  man  oCers  to  another,  and  who  have  still 
to  learn  in  what  the  union  of  the  creature  with  his  Creatoi' 
consists,  may  well  deem  that  homage  idolatrous  which  is  so  far 
deeper  and  more  tender  than  their  own,  even  when  the  objects 
of  Ir  e  only  the  Saints  in  heaven.  Of  worship  in  its  true 
sens,  -".at  which  is  due  to  God  alone,  such  men  would  speak 
with  irtore  profit  if  they  had  aiiy  personal  experience  of  it. 

Of  one  Mexican  province,  Mr.  Brantz  Mayer  speaks  as  fol- 
lows, in  1852.  "Xne  aborigines  of  Jalisco,  formerly  warlike 
and  devoted  to  a  bloody  religion,  are  most  generally  tillers  of 
the  ground,  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Churth.^^^ 

Even  the  most  frivolous  writers  suspend  the  jibe  or  the  jest 
to  notice  the  deep  religious  feeling  of  the  Mexicans,  in  spite  of 
neglect  or  scanty  instruction.  An  American  traveller  of  thi^ 
class,  who  confesses  that  he  drew  his  knife  on  a  priest^  and 
scoffs  at  the  "ridiculous  mummeries"  of  processions  and 
prayers,  notices  with  a  sneer  that  "  the  Mexicans  are  jealous  of 
their  churches,  and  do  not,  willingly,  allow  a  heretic  to  enter 
alone ;"  and  then  he  su  ns  up  his  impressions  in  these  words : 
"  The  religious  feeling  which  pervades  all  classes,  young  and 
old,  is  remarkable.  liTever  do  you  see  any  of  them  pass  a 
church  without  uncovering  their  heads,  and  turning  their  faces 
thitherwards ;  while,  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  every  hat  is  re- 
moved and  all  stand  uncovered  where  they  arc,  until  the  sound 
is  over.";}: 

Dr.  Lempriere  relates  that  "fundones  aolemnea^  or  other  re- 
ligious performances,  may  be  witnessed  in  tie  principal  towns 
and  cities  almost  ckdly^^  in  which  fact  hic^  legal  education 
might  have  taught  him  to  see  at  least  a  proof  of  the  influence 
of  religion ;  but  it  suggests  to  him  quite  another  comment. 
Superbly  ignorant  of  religion  in  general,  and  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  particular,  this  ornament  of  the  Inner  Temple  goes 
on  thus :  "  You  enter  a  church  and  invariably  encounter  a 
motley  crowds  exhaling  unseemly  odors,  and  dispensing  small 
vermin  on  every  side."  A  few  "  well  dressed,  well-appearing 
individuals"  he  encountered,  but  not  enough  to  leaven  the 
mass,  and  so  ho  adds,  "It  is  impossible  for  an  individual  ot 
respectable  education  and  ordinary  delicacy  of  feeling  to  join  a 

♦  Strickland,  Hitt.  of  American  Bible  Sodetj/,  ch.  xx.,  p.  176. 

I  Mexico,  Sic.,  vol  it,,  ch.  viii,,  p.  205. 

i  A  Campaign  in  Neu  Meorico,  bj  Frank  8.  Edwards,  ch,  vi.,  p.  03. 
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crowd  in  one  of  these  pagodas  or  jos  temples^  called  churcJies, 
without  feeling  ineffable  dingust."^  Witnesses  of  this  class 
should  always  De  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.  Alas !  for 
liizarus,  if  he  should  venture  to  display  his  sores  at  Dr. 
Lempriere's  gate. 

A  more  humane  writer,  Madame  Calderon  de  la  Barca, 
speaks  thus  of  modern  Mexico :  '*  There  exists  no  country  in 
the  world  where  charities,  both  public  and  private,  are  practised 
on  so  noble  a  scale ;  generally  speaking,  charity  is  a  distinguish- 
ing attribute  of  a  Catholic  country."  And  this  is  confirmed  by 
an  American  Protestant,  who  visited  Mexico  as  a  prisoner,  and 
had  some  reason  to  speak  of  its  rulers  with  resentment.  ''  It  is 
not  in  Mexico  alone,"  says  Mr.  Kendall,  after  describing  "  the 
institutions  for  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  unfortunate,  and 
the  different  orders  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  those  meek  hand- 
maidens of  benevolence,  whose  eyes  are  ever  seeking  the 
couch  of  sickness,"  "  that  this  holy  feeling  of  charity  exists ; 
but  wherever  the  religion  of  Rome  is  known,  there  do  we  find 
the  same  active  benevolence  exerted,  the  same  attention  to  the 
wants  of  the  suffering."t 

Of  the  existing  race  of  monks,  usually  the  butt  at  which 
every  witless  traveller  aims  his  shafts,  Madame  de  la  Barca,  in 
spite  of  the  prejudices  of  her  Scotch  training,  candidly  observes : 
"  I  firmly  believe  that  by  far  the  greater  number  lead  a  life  of 
privation  and  virtue."  "Throughout  the  whole  country," 
this  lady  adds,  "  at  every  step  you  see  a  white  cross  gleaming 
among  the  trees  .  .  .  here  every  thing  reminds  us  (f  the  triumph 
of  Catholioism."  Of  the  Indians  themselves,  their  "  super- 
stitions," and  perpetual  "religious  processions,"  she  gives 
much  the  same  account,  though  with  less  bitterness  of  lan- 
guage, as  we  received  from  Mr.  Scarlett,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
others,  with  respect  to  their  brethren  in  the  south ;  she  adds, 
however,  while  vehemently  disapproving  such  external  mani- 
festations, wliich  are  usually  dramatic  representations  of  facts 
in  the  life  of  our  Lord  or  of  the  Saints :  "  It  is  singular,  that, 
after  all,  there  is  nothing  ridiculous  in  these  exhibitions ;  on 
the  contrary,  something  rather  terrible.":^ 

If  ,it  be  true  that  "  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh,"  and  that  national  customs  represent  national 
feelings,  we  may  perhaps  conclude,  that  a  people  who  spend  a 
large  part  of  their  lives  in  devout  processions  and  religious 

*  Mexieo  in  1861  and  1862,  by  Charles  Lempriere,  D.C.L.,  of  the  Inner  Tem 
pie,  and  Law  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  ch.  iii.,  p.  103 ;  ch.  v.,  p.  ITS 

t  NaarcUive  of  the  Texan  Santa  Fe  mpeditian,  by  Qeorge  Wilkins  Kendall, 
vol.  ii.,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  340. 

I  Life  in  Mexico,  by  Madame  C.  de  la  Barca,  Letter  xxlii.,  pp.  177,  288. 
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exhibitions,  can  hardly  be  indifferent  to  religion.  Such 
Bpectacles  are  not  indeed  witnessed  in  England  or  Holland, 
and  no  man  expects  to  see  them.  The  Jll^xicans,  who  have 
received  the  gift  of  Faith,  may  fitly  represent  the  scenes  of 
the  Nativity,  the  Passion,  or  the  Resurrection,  for  these  events 
are  to  them  realities.  Such  sights  are  familiar  to  the  eye  and 
heart,  and  kindle  the  sad  or  joyous  sympathies  of  every 
inbabitant  of  the  land.  If  any  one  should  attempt  to  introduce 
them  in  any  village  of  England,  the  incongruous  spectacle 
would  be  speedily  suppressed,  and  perhaps  with  reason ;  for 
every  one  would  feel  that  it  awakened  only  uneasiness  and 
repugnance,  by  forcing  them  out  of  their  liLoitual  train  of 
thought,  and  rudely  disturbing  the  ordinary  current  of  their 
life.* 


TEXAS. 

If  now  we  once  more  pursue  our  journey  northwardls,  we 
shall  find  two  provinces,  one  on  the  eastern,  the  other  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Mexico,  which  deserve  a  moment's  atten- 
tion. Texas  and  California,  both  lately  absorbed  by  that 
energetic  and  all-devouring  race  which  is  perhaps  destined  one 
day  to  overrun  the  whole  continent,  will  introduce  us,  not  only 
to  that  order  of  missionaries  with  whose  labors  and  successes 
we  are  now  sufficiently  familiar,  but  also,  for  the  first  time  in 
America^  to  the  agents  of  anothef  religion,  who  have  already 
nearly  completed  the  work  of  ruin,  violence,  and  demoraliza- 
tion which  has  marked  their  presence  in  every  other  land.  A 
few  words  must  sufiice  for  each  province. 

A  well-known  American  writer,  who  published  in  1857  an 
account  of  the  present  state  of  Texas,  will  give  us,  in  two  or 
three  pregnant  sentences,  all  the  information  we  need  in 
illustration  of  the  contrast  which  we  have  so  often  traced. 
Speaking  of  the  work  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  he  says, 
"The  missions  bear  solid  testimony  to  the  strangely  patient 
couruge  and  zeal  of  the  old  Spanish  Fathers."t     Yet  one  hun- 

*  Dr.  Lempriere  scof^,  as  becomes  "  an  indlvidaal  of  respectable  education." 
because  "  the  people  take  off  their  hats,"  not  only  to  every  ecclesiastic,  but 
"  whenever  they  pass  an  image,  and  also,  whenever  the  bells  indicate  that 
some  p«;rformance  is  going  on  inside  any  one  of  the  churches  they  happen  tu 
be  passing."  Mexico,  ch.  ii.,  p.  64.  English  Protestants,  he  rejoices  to  think, 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Why  should  they  ?  To  them,  a  clergyman  is  only 
a  gentleman  with  a  fair  income,  while  the  "  performance"  in  their  church(«  ii* 
more  apt  to  create  drowsiness  than  reverence. 

t  01mti»«d,  Texas,  p.  154. 
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dred  and  thirty  years  have  passed  away  since  the  latest  mission 
of  San  Antonio  was  founded  by  the  Franciscans,  in  which, 
after  so  long  an  interval,  such  evident  traces  of  tlieir  wisdom 
and  goodness  are  still  apparent  even  to  Protestant  eves. 

It  IS  ^''tainly  a  notable  fact,  which  oven  the  political  economist 
may  co  jmplate  with  interest,  that  the  very  ru'  is  of  Catholic 
missioni)  present  tokens  of  the  mighty  civilizing  power  which 
created  them,  such  as  no  Protestant  onbrt  of  tho  same  kind  has 
ever  exhibited,  though  sustained  by  tho  co-operation  of  civil 
and  military  offcials,  and  aided  bv  temporal  resources  whicli 
Catholic  missionaries  neither  desire  nor  enjoy.  "A  noble 
monument  of  the  skill  of  tho  Fathers,"  says  an  American  writer, 
"  and  of  the  improvement  of  their  neophytes,  remains  in  the 
many  churches,  aqueducts,  and  other  public  works,  huilt  by 
Indian  handsy  which  still  remain  on  Texan  soil."* 

Of  the  Indians  themselves,  Mr.  Olmsted  says,  "  "We  were  in- 
variably received  with  the  most  gracious  and  beaming  polite- 
ness and  dignity.  Their  manner  towards  one  another  is  enga- 
ging, and  that  of  children  and  parents  most  aflfoctionate."  And 
then  follows  the  usual  account  of  tho  woful  results  of  their  un- 
willing contact  with  a  Protestant  people.  "Since  1853  the 
diminution  has  been  rapid.  .  .  .  At  all  point*,  of  contact  with 
the  white  race  they  melt  gradually  away,  f  There  is,  then,  no 
exception  to  the  universal  law.  "Wherovor  tho  Anglo-Saxon 
sets  liis  foot,  bringing  in  his  train  sc'fislmcss,  arrogance,  and 
insatiable  cupidity,  the  aboriginal  races  disappear ;  and  if  he  i<* 
accompanied,  as  sometimes  nappcns,  by  tho  ministers  of  his 
religion,  they  disappear  so  much  the  quicker.  A  little  later  we 
fibaU  find  the  Indians  themselves  noticing  this  invariable  fact. 

Nor  can  this  doom  surprise  us,  as  respects  Texas,  when  we 
learn  from  Protestant  evidence  how  tho  natives  are  treated  by 
tb6ir  new  masters.  "  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Olmsted,  in  expressive 
language,  "  the  mingled  puritan  ism  and  brigandism"  of  his 
fervid  countrymen  which  make  it  impossible  for  them  "  to 
associate  harmoniously"  with  the  mild  and  courteous  Mexican. 
''  Inevitably  thoy  are  dealt  with  insolently  and  unjustly.  They 
fear  and  hate  the  ascendant  race."  Mr.  Froebef  also  notices 
"  the  injustice  and  overbearing  with  which  tho  Anglo-Americans 
everywhere  treat  the  Hispano- American  and  Indian  popula- 
'tion ;"  and  Mr.  Russell  Bartlett,  one  of  their  countrymen,  not 
only  describes  "  their  shameful  and  brutal  conduct,"  but  de- 
plores their  particijpation  in  "  outrages  which  make  one  who 
has  any  national  pride  blush  to  hear  recited.":]; 

*  Shea,  Missions  among  the  Indian  Tribes,  be.,  eh,  v.,  p.  87. 

f  P.  296. 

;  Personal  Narrative,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xvili.,  p.  498. 
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Tet  the  Mexicans,  of  all  ranks,  conld  teach  their  mde  gnests 
a  lesson  of  charity  and  courtesy,  if  the  latter  were  capable  of 
profiting  by  it.  When  the  Americans  who  invaded  Mexico 
from  Texas,  most  of  whom  were  brigands  of  the  vilest  class, 
were  happily  captured,  and  marched  as  prisoners  through  the 
whole  country  to  the  capital,  Mr.  Kendall,  who  shared  their 
fate  without  deserving  it,  gives  this  account  of  ^'  the  Mexican 
population  generally,"  through  whom  the  lawless  adventurers 
were  conducted.  "They  seldom  manifested  anv  feelings  of 
exultation  in  our  presence.  On  the  contrary,  the  mild  and 
subdued  eyes  of  the  poor  Indians  were  turned  upon  us  invaria- 
bly in  pity,  while  the  crowds  through  which  we  passed,  in  all 
the  large  cities,  appeared  rather  to  be  actuated  by  commisera- 
tion than  triumpn  or  iiatred,  Jews  and  heretics  though  they 
thought  and  termed  us."* 

The  lesson  appears  to  have  been  unfruitful.  At  Bexar,  Mr. 
Olmsted  relates  how  the  Mexican  householders,  using  a  right 
which  American  institutions  are  supposed  to  guarantee,  voted 
at  a  certain  election  against  "  the  American  ticket,"  and 
apparently  against  the  introduction  of  slavery,  which  Catholic 
Mexico  has  suppressed.  For  this  act  of  citizenship  they  were 
publicly  assailed,  in  terms  Tvhich  may  suffice  to  warn  us  that 
we  are  once  more  coming  into  the  presence  of  Protestantism, 
as  "  political  lepers,  votmg  at  the  bidding  of  a  rotten  priest- 
hood, f  We  may  easily  anticipate  the  fate  of  the  Mexican  in 
Texas. 

But  he  will  not  perish  without  an  eifort  to  save  him.  There 
are  missionaries  at  this  hour  in  Texas  whom  the  best  and 
bravest  of  other  days  would  have  welcomed  as  brothers.  Even 
Zumarraga  and  Las  Casas  might  have  rejoiced  to  claim  for  a 
colleague  Bishop  Odin,  the  v  icar  Apostolic  of  Texas ;  even 
Betanzos  and  Peter  of  Ghent  would  have  recognized  as  feliow- 
laborers  such  men  as  llmon  and  Domenech,  Dnbuis  and 
Chazelle,  Calvo  and  Estany,  Clark  and  Chanrion,  Fitzgerald 
and  Hennessy ;  who  now  toil,  or  have  recently  finished  their 
course,  in  that  arduous  field.  The  Abb6  Domenech  has  lately 
described  their  labors,  their  sufferings,  and  their  patience,  if 
we  refer  for  a  moment  to  his  well-known  pages,  it  is  for  the 
sake  of  adding  one  more  proof  that  the  Church  still  producer 
the  same  class  of  missionaries — Spanish,  French,  English,  or 
Irish — as  have  borne  her  message  to  all  lands  from  the  time 
of  St.  Paul  to  our  own. 

When  Bishop  Odin  visited  Europe  in  1845,  and  appealed  iu 


*  Ifat  native,  &c.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  131. 
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the  city  of  Lyons  to  the  Lcvites  of  France  to  follow  him,  for 
the  love  of  ChriBt,  to  the  banks  of  the  Brazos,  the  Nu6cc8,  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  these  were  the  attractions  which  he  offered 
to  their  zeal.  "  You  will  not  always  find  any  thing  to  eat  or 
drink;  you  will  be  without  ceasing  in  travels  through  un- 
known regions,  where  the  distances  are  immense,,  the  plains 
boundless,  and  the  forests  of  vast  extent.  You  will  pass  your 
nights  on  the  moist  earth,  your  days  under  a  burning  sun. 
Yon  will  encounter  perils  of  every  kind,  and  will  have  need  of 
aiWour  courage  ana  all  your  energy."*  ' 

The  invitation  was  accepted  as  frankly  as  it  was  given. 
Amongst  those  who  embraced  the  proposed  career  was  the 
Abb6  Emanuel  Domenech,  who  arrived  in  Texas  in  1846. 
From  the  window  of  his  humble  dwelling  in  Castroville  he 
looked  out  upon  the  tomb  of  his  predecessor  the  Abb6  Chazelle. 
Excessive  labor,  and  the  want  of  all  nourishing  food,  had  re- 
duced the  latter,  as  well  as  his  companion  tlie  Abb6  Dubuis, 
to  that  mortal  languor  and  exhaustion  for  which  in  their 
utter  poverty  they  could  find  no  remedy.  The  one  lay  on  the 
ground,  the  other  on  a  table,  both  stricken  with  typhus 
fever.  Tliey  had  none  to  succor  them,  and  water,  of  which 
a  neighbor  placed  every  morning  a  pailful  at  their  door, 
was  tfieir  only  medicine.  On  the  tenth  day  of  their  illness, — 
it  was  the  great  Feast  of  the  Assumption, — the  Abbe  Dubuis 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  offer  once  more  the  Holy 
Sacrifice.  "  Let  us  confess  for  the  last  time,"  he  said  to  his 
dying  companion;  "the  strongest  of  the  two  shall  then  sav 
Mass,  and  give  Holy  Communion  to  the  other."  With  diM- 
culty  Dubuis  accomplished  the  pious  design,  and  then  Chazelle 
fell  to  rise  no  more.  He  was  in  his  last  agony,  when  his  com- 
panion staggered  to  his  side,  and  in  a  feeble  whisper  pronounced 
over  him  the  final  blessing  of  the  Church.  A  little  later,  he 
bore  him  with  tottering  steps  to  a  grave  in  the  garden,  and  there 
"  the  dying  interred  the  dead."t 

Tlie  Abbe  Dubuis  recovered.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  he 
now  abandoned  a  scene  so  full  of  sorrowful  memories  in  the 
past,  of  formidable  anticipations  in  the  future  ?  But  men  who 
^^ave  received  the  apostolic  vocation  accept  all  that  it  imposes. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1847,  we  find  the  Abbe  Dubuis  writing 
from  Castroville  to  his  friend  the  Cur6  of  Fontaines,  near 
Lyons,  a  letter  which  concludes  with  these  words :  "  To  this 
hour  I  "have  never  known  one  moment  of  disgust  or-  regret ; 


B  Journal  (Pun  Msnonaire  au  Texas  et  m  Mdnigue,  par  T  Abb6  E.  Domenech, 
cli.  i.,  p.  2. 
.  t  Ch.  ii.,  p.  60. 
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and  if  I  were  still  in  France,  I  would  qnit  it  immediatelj  for 
the  mission  of  Texas,  which  I  shall  only  abandon  when  strength 
and  life  are  taken  from  me."* 

Yet  it  was  a  hard  life  which  these  brave  missionaries  led  in 
Texas.  Salary  they  had  none,  not  even  the  traditional  twenty 
pounds  a  year  which  their  brethren  receive  in  India  and 
China.  Tliey  lived  on  alms,  when  alms  were  offered,  and 
dispensed  with  them  when  they  were  not.  Sometimes  they 
dined  on  a  rattle-snake,  sometimes  on  a  cat,  and  oftener  still 
they  did  not  dine  at  all.  Once  the  Abb6  Dubuis  failed  to  say 
Mass,  though  the  congregation  were  assembled ;  he  could  not 
speak,  not  having  tasted  food  for  forty-eight  hours.  He  and 
the  Abbe  Domenech  were  joint  proprietors  of  a  single  cassock, 
— for  as  they  sometimes  galloped  eighty  miles  to  administer  a 
sick  person,  their  vestments  were  subject  to  dilapidation, — so 
that  while  one  said  Mass,  the  other  stayed  at  home  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves. 

Nor  does  their  bishop,  whom  the  Holy  See  subsequently 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans,  seem  to 
have  fared  much  better  than  his  clergy.  The  Abbe  Hennessy 
relates  to  a  friend  in  Paris  the  manner  of  living  in  the  Episcopal 
Palace.  "To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  comfort  and  luxury  of 
our  life,  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  here,  in  Galveston,  the  whole 
amount  of  our  weekly  expenditure,  for  tlie  Vicar  Apostolic  and 
the  three  priests  who  live  with  him,  is  four  dollars,  or  about 
sixteen  shillings.  Monseigneur  Odin,  choosing  poverty  and 
Btraitness  for  himself,  is  only  rich  and  lavish  towards  the  poor."t 
In  a  letter  which  this  apostolic  bishop,  who  lived  upon  fonr 
shillings  a  week,  addressed  to  his  parents,  he  says,  "  Sometimes 
discouragement  almost  seizes  me,  when  I  know  not  what  means 
to  adopt  to  procure  even  the  most  indispensable  provisions ; 
but  God  is  80  good  a  Father  that  He  always  comes  to  our 
help."t 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  from  the  Abb6  Domenech  that 
the  Protestant  clergy  in  Texas  had  no  sympathy  with  such  a 
mode  of  existence.  Each  of  them,  he  says,  liad  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  besides  what  he  could  earn  by  the  ingenious 
operations  in  which  such  men  are  skilled.  One  of  them,  who 
had  three  marriageable  daughters,  announced  to  his  flock, — 
he  had  chosen  for  his  text  the  appropriate  words,  "  Increase 
and  multipl}'," — that  he  would  give  three  thousand  piastres 
with  e^ch  of  the  young  ladies  to  any  eligible  suitor ;  and  his 
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ooneregation  probably  eaw  nothing  unusual  or  ineongruouA 
in  tins  form  ofpaternal  solicitude.* 

But  if  the  Protestant  ministers  lived  in  Texas  as  they  are 
wont  to  live  everywhere  else,  carefully  limiting  their  prudent 
operations  to  the  principal  cities,  and  diligently  avoiding 
even  the  remote  possibility  of  unwelcome  perils ;  t^io  Catholic 
missionaries  would  have  taught  them,  if  they  could  have  com- 
prehended the  lesson,  what  men  can  do  who  have  forsaken  all 
tor  Christ's  sake.  The  Abb6  Domenech,  amongst  others,  wart 
familiar  with  startling  scenen  He  is  on  one  of  his  ordinary 
errands  of  mercy,  journeyliig  from  Dhanis  to  La  Loona,  and 
comes  suddenly  upon  the  bodies  of  seven  Mexicans,  pien^ed 
with  arrows,  scalped  and  mutilated.  The  stilL  smouldunng 
embers  of  their  camp-fire  showed  how  rec  ant  the  massa' re 
had  been.  A  few  miles  beyond  La  Leona, — for  ho  had  boldly 
continued  his  way  where  charitjr  called  him, — he  finds  a 
woman  suspended  to  a  tree,  still  living,  though  her  scalp  had 
been  torn  on ;  and  at  her  feet  three  Mexicans,  just  skiighterefl 
by  a  party  of  marauding  Indians.  The  missionary  pursue*!, 
his  course  unhurt. 

At  another  time  the  house  of  the  Abb6  Estany  if  attacked 
by  the  Comanchea.  He  makes  his  way  through  i,  iX^nn  of 
arrows,  and  receives  no  wound ;  but  all  he  possess  s,  clothes, 
books,  and  church  vessels,  are  carried  off  or  destroyed. 

The  Abbe  Dubuis,  who  had  braved  a  hundred  deaths,  is 
surprised  in  his  turn  by  a  party  of  savages.  There  is  no 
escape,  and  he  quietly  advances  to  meet  them.  "  Do  nio  no 
harm,"  he  says,  with  a  calm  voice :  "  I  am  a  captain  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  a  chief  of  prayer."  They  leave  him  in 
peace. 

But  death  had  no  terrors  for  such  men  as  these ;  it  was 
but  the  passage  to  eternal  life.  Once  the  Abb6  Domenech 
received  an  express,  bidding  him  hasten  to  the  assistance  of 
Father  Fitzgerald,  dying  at  Victoria.  IT.  '"^ts  out  at  a  gallop, 
almost  leaps  over  a  panther  lying  in  L-.  vath,  and  at  length 
stands  by  tne  bedside  of  his  friend.  "  I  spoke  to  him,"  he  says, 
"  but  he  did  not  answer.  I  wished  to  embrace  him ;  his  lips 
were  rigid.  He  was  iust  dead.  At  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
far  from  his  family,  his  country,  and  his  friends,  without  even 
the  succors  of  religion  at  his  departure  out  of  the  world,  ho  had 
breathed  his  last.  In  beholding  this  youthful  victim  of  Cliris- 
tian  charity,  my  heart  was  oppressed ;  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and 
being  unable  to  pray,  I  wept.  .  .  .  But  in  spite  of  the  sad  end 
of  my  poor  friend,  I  envied  his  lot ;  for  him  no  doubt  an^ 

*  IX>menech,  ch.  iii.,  p.  281 ;  2d  vojage. 
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longer  existed  aboQi;  the  futnre ;  he  had  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  work."* 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  Texas,  where  missionaries  of  the  same 
class  continue  at  this  hour  the  same  valiant  and  patient  apes- 
tolate,  calmly  expecting,  amid  all  their  toils,  sufferings,  and 
dangers,  the  "hour  when  they  shall  be  joined  to  their  brethren 
who  have  gone  before,  and  receive  the  recompense  to  which  St. 
Paul  locked  forrvard  during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  ministry, 
— the  bonds  and  scourging,  the  hunger  and  thirst,  the  perils 
and  contra  actions, — and  which  such  as  they  have  earned  a 
right  to  share  with  him.  ' 


OALIFOENIA. 

The  history  of  California,  a  land  which  effectively  illustrates 
the  peculiar  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  been 
written  by  Venegas  and  others.  Here  the  same  facts  meet  us, 
which  we  have  noticed  in  every  other  region  of  the  earth.  Not 
one  of  the  usual  phenomena  is  wanting.  The  zeal  and  devo- 
tion of  the  Catholic  missionaries ;  their  unbounded  success ; 
the  love  and  veneration  which  the  converted  natives  displayed 
towards  them ;  the  commercial  and  agricultural  prosperity 
which  existed,  as  Humboldt  observes,  under  "  the  strict  though 
peaceful  rule  of  the  monks ;"  and  finally,  the  swift  havoc  and 
ruin  introduced  by  men  of  the  Taxon  race ;  all  recur  in  their 
accustomed  order,  and  all  are  eagerly  attested,  as  usual,  by 
Protestant  writers. 

"  Tlie  name  of  California,"  says  Mr.  Berthold  Seeraann,  m 
1853,  "is  forever  united  with  the  unselfish  devotion  of  the 
Franciscan  friars. "f  Yet  the  children  of  St.  Francis  had  been 
preceded  by  men  of  whom  another  Protestant  traveller  thus 
speaks :  "  The  Jesuits,  before  thev  were  supplanted  by  the 
Franciscans,"  observes  Sir  George  Simpson,  "  had  covered  the 
sterile  rocks  of  Lower  California  w^th  the  monuments,  agricul- 
tural, architectural,  and  economical,  of  their  patience  and 
aptitude ;  not  only  leaving  to  their  successors  apposite  models 
and  tolerable  workmen,  but  also  bequeathing  to  them  the 
invaluable  lesson,  that  nothing  was  impossible  to  energy  and 
perseverance.":|:  We  shall  presently  hear  what  the  same  im- 
partial writer  says  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  the  same 
regions,  and  the  reeults  of  their  apparition. 


*  Ch.  vl.,  p.  176. 

♦  Voyage  of  H.M.8.  Herald,  vol.  li.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  163. 
;  Journey  Bound  the  World,  vol.  i.,  oh.  vii.,  p.  884. 
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Mr.  Forbes, — who  celebrates  with  frank  admiration  "  the 
pure  and  disinterested  motives  of  the  Jesuits,"  whom  he  gen- 
erously lauds  as  "  true  soldiers  of  the  Cross,"  and  contrasts  in 
energetic  terms  with  the  "  illiterate  fanatics"  whom  the  Sects 
have  sent  to  take  their  place, — ^records  also,  like  Sir  George 
Simpson,  "  the  minute  but  not  uninteresting  warfare  which 
they  maintained  for  so  many  years  against  the  rude  natives 
of  California  and  its  still  ruder  soil,  until  at  length  they  tri- 
umphed over  the  former,  and  as  much  over  the  latter  as  was 
possible."* 

He  describes,  too,  the  work  of  their  successors,  after  careful 
observation  of  it.  "The  best  and  most  unequivocal  proof  of  the 
good  conduct  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers  is  to  be  found  in  the 
unbounded  affection  and  devotion  invariably  shown  towards 
them  by  their  Indian  subjects.  They  venerate  them  not 
merely  as  friends  and  fathers,  but  with  a  degree  of  devoted- 
ness  approaching  to  adoration."  And  then  he  exclaims,  as  if 
he  found  it  impossible  to  restrain  the  unwelcome  confession, 
"  Experience  has  shown  how  infinitely  more  successful  the 
Catholic  missionaries  have  been  than  the  Protestant."  He 
even  becomes  enthusiastic  in  tracing  the  contrast,  and  adds, 
"  Nor  can  there  be  agents  more  fitting  than  the  persevering  and 
well-disciplined  friar,  whose  whole  life  and  studies  have  been 
directed  to  this  end;  whose  angry  passions  no  injury  can  rouse, 
whose  humility  and  patience  no  insult  or  obstacle  can  overcome. 
WUh  him  our  missionaries  can  bear  no  comparisons^ 

Sir  George  Simpson  is  more  cautious,  for  he  was  a  British 
official,  yet  he  also  relates  how  the  Protestant  missionaries 
abandoned  in  despair  their  attempts  on  the  natives  of  Colombia, 
because  "  they  soon  ascertained  that  they  could  gain  converts 
only  by  huying  them  ;"  and  he  adds,  almost  resentfully,  "  The 
Church  of  Rome  is  peculiarly  successful  with  ignorant  savages." 
Yet  so  intelligent  a  person  can  hardly  suppose  that  these  were 
the  easiest  class  of  disciples  to  win — much  less,  that  they  were 
the  easiest  to  retain. 

Let  us  hear  other  eye-witnesses,  but  all  Protestants.  "  We 
visited  the  missions,"  says  Dr.  Coulter,  in  1847,  "making  a  few 
days'  stay  at  each,  enjoying  the  lively,  humane,  and  agreeable 
conversation  of  the  paares,  who  were,  without  an  exception,  a 
pleasant  set  of  men The  padr6s  now  have  perfect  con- 
trol over  the  Indians  of  the  missions.";!: 

Captain  Beechey  Lad  made  exactly  the  same  observation  a 
few  years  earlier.     "  The  converts  are  so  much  attached  to  the 

*  Gaiifomia,  ch.  i.,  p.  17. 

t  Ch.  v.,  pp.  230,  243. 

i  Wettem  Coast  of  South  America,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xv.,  p.  154 ;  ch.  xvi.,  p.  170. 
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padr6s,  that  I  have  heard  them  declare  they  would  go  with 
them  if  they  were  ohliged  to  leave  the  country."* 

Mr.  Walpole,  writing  two  years  after  Dr.  Coulter,  and  with 
scant  sympathy  for  Catholics,  says,  "  To  me  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries of  America  always  appeared  far  superior  to  all  other 
Catholics ;  under  their  fostenng  rule  the  rude  savage  ceased 
his  wars,  settled  down  and  tilled  the  land  in  peace, — witness 
Paraguay  and  California!"! 

These  witnesses  are  all  English  Protestants ;  let  us  hear  what 
Americans  say  on  the  same  subject.  Captain  Benjamin  Morrell 
visits  the  mission  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  near  Monterey,  and 
this  is  his  report ;  "  The  Indians  are  very  industrious  in  their 
laboi-s,  and  obedient  to  their  teachers  and  directors,  to  whom 
they  look  up  as  to  a  father  and  protector,  and  who  in  return 
discharge  their  duty  towards  these  poor  Indians  with  a  great 
deal  of  feeling  and  humanity.  They  are  generally  well  clothed 
and  fed,  have  houses  of  their  own,  and  are  made  as  comfortable 
as  they  wish  to  be.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  of  all  who  are 
affected  with  any  disease,  and  every  attention  is  paid  to  their 
wants.":}:  Such  testimonies  are  instructive,  yet  every  one  must 
feel  that  they  deal  only  with  the  surface  of  things,  and  do  not 
lay  bare  the  hidden  sources  from  which  all  these  blessings 
spring. 

Captain  Morrell  finds  one  thousand  two  hundred  Christian 
Indians  in  the  mission  of  St.  Clara.  "No  person  of  unprejudiced 
mind,"  he  exclaims,  "could  witness  the  labors  of  these  Oatholic 
missionaries,  and  contemplate  the  happy  results  of  their  philan- 
thropic exertions,  without  confessing  that  they  are  unwearied 
in  well-doing."  And  then  he  adds,  that  although  "  the  Mex- 
icans and  Spaniards  are  very  indolent,  and  consequently  very 
filthy,"  "  the  converted  Indians  are  generally  a  very  industri- 
ous, ingenious,  and  cleanly  people."§ 

Ml".  Kussftll  Bartlett,  who  notices  in  1854  that  at  the  mission 
of  Cocopera,  in  Sonora,  "  the  increase  of  cattle  in  a  single  year 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  head,"  adds  that  in  that  of  San 
Ignacio,  founded  in  1687,  "though  abandoned  for  many  years, 
the  results  of  Jesuit  industry  are  still  apparent."  "The  mission 
of  Sun  ^''abriel,"  he  says,  "at  one  time  branded  fifty  thousand 
calves,  manufactured  three  thousand  barrels  of  wine,  and 
*  harvested  one  hundred  thousand  fanegas  (two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  thousand  bushels)  of  grain  a  year.  The  timber  for 
a  bi  igantine  was  cut,  sawed,  and  fitted  at  the  mission^  and  then 

♦  Voyage  to  tlu  Pacific,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  21. 

SFour  Team's  in  the  Pacific,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  1.,  p.  25. 
A  Narrative  of  Four  Voyages,  ch.  vi,,  p.  208  (1833). 
P.  212. 
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transported  to  and  launched  at  San  Pedro.  Five  thousand  In- 
dians were  at  one  time  collected  and  attached  to  the  mission. 
They  are  represented  to  have  been  sober  and  industrious,  well- 
clothed  and  fed They  constituted  a  large  family,  of  which 

the  padres  were  the  social,  religious,  and,  we  might  almost  say, 
political  heads."  Then  noticing  the  ruin  which  other  men  and 
other  principles  have  wrought  among  thom,  this  candid  Protest- 
ant adds:  "Humanity  cannot  refrain  from  wishing  that  the 
dilapidated  mission  of  San  Gabriel  should  be  renovated,  and  its 
broken  walls  be  rebuilt,  its  roofless  houses  be  covered,  and  its 
deserted  halls  be  again  tilled  with  its  ancient  industrious, 
happy,  and  contented  population." 

But  Mr.  Bartlett  appears  to  have  understood,  from  his  own 
observations,  and  from  converse  with  the  unhappy  survivors  of 
these  tribes,  that  the  Power  which  made  them  what  they  were 
is  withdrawn,  and  that  his  co-religionists,  incapable  of  emu- 
lating such  triumphs,  will  infallibly  complete  the  work  of 
destruction  which  they  have  commenced.  At  the  great  mission 
of  Los  Angeles,  once  a  proverb  throughout  the  whole  region, 
"  the  Indians  have  now  no  means  of  obtaining  a  living,  as  their 
lands  are  all  taken  from  them.  .  .  .  No  care  seems  to  be  taken 
of  them  by  the  Americans ;  on  the  contrary,  the  effort  seems  to 
be,  to  exterminate  them  as  soon  as  possible!"  Such  is  the 
contrast  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  colonization.  At  the 
modern  mission  of  San  Luis  Rey  he  converses  with  an  aged 
chief.  "  On  inquiring  as  to  the  state  of  things  when  the  padres 
were  here,  the  old  man  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  He  said  his  tribe 
was  large,  and  his  people  all  happy,  when  the  good  Fathers  were 
here  to  protect  them.  That  they  cultivated  the  soil,  assisted  in 
rearing  large  herds  of  cattle,  were  taught  to  be  blacksmiths  and 
carpenters,  as  well  as  other  trades,  and  were  happy.  ...  He 
spoke  with  much  affection  of  Father  Peyri,  its  origmal  founder, 
who  had  resided  here  for  thirty-four  years."  Now  his  tribe 
were  scattered,  "  without  a  home  or  protectors,  and  were  in  a 
miserable  starving  condition." 

In  a  few  places,  not  yet  overwhelmed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
flood,  the  Fathers  still  linger,  and  here  is  the  result  of  their 

fresence,  attested  by  the  same  official  witness:  The  Yaqui 
ndians  of  Sonora,  he  says,  are  "invariably  honest,  faith- 
ful, and  industrious.  They  are  also  the  tishermen  and  the 
famous  pearl-divers  of  the  Gulf  of  California."  They  were 
"  among  the  first  to  be  converted  by  the  Jesuits."  OriginiiUv 
"extremely  warlike,  on  being  converted  to  Christianity,  their 
savage  nature  was  completely  subdued,  and  they  became  the 
most  docile  and  tractable  of  people.  They  are  now  very  pop- 
ulous in  tlie  southern  part  of  Sonora." 
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Finally,  the  Opate  Indians,  whom  he  also  visited,  thon^ 
"  noted  for  tlieir  bravery,  being  the  only  ones  who  have  succesa- 
fuUv  contended  with  the  savage  Apaches,"  "  have  ever  remained 
faithful  to  their  religion.  Of  their  attachment  to  law,  order, 
and  peace,  they  have  given  the  most  unequivocal  proofs."* 

One  exception  there  is  to  these  candid  testimonit  .,  and  it  is 
found,  as  might  be  anticipated,  in  the  writings  of  a  Protestant 
minister.  TB>  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy  gravely  informs  his  readers, 
in  tiie  face  oi  all  the  evidence  which  Protestant  travellers  of 
various  clape  ;£  il^^ve  offered  on  this  subject,  that  the  Jesuits  and 
Franciscafi  n  Oalifornia  taught  only  the  "  forms  of  religion," 
*'  without  improving  their  intellects,  their  morals,  <yr  their  liahiu 
of  life  .'"t  Perhaps  there  are  no  two  works,  in  the  whole  range 
of  Protestant  literature,  at  once  so  trivial  and  so  profane, — so 
full  of  false  and  idle  words,  childish  vaunts,  and  navroXftop 
'oftaOia, — as  Mr.  Tracy's  historv  of  American  missi  ns,  and 
the  "  Reports  of  the  American  Board  for  Foreign  Missions." 

Once  more  we  have  noticed  one  of  those  peaceful  triumphs, 
rich  in  blessings  to  suffering  humanity,  and  which  have  extorted 
the  admiration  even  of  men  whose  unhappy  prejudices  they  fail 
to  correct,  and  whose  conscience  they  leave  unawakened.  The 
poor  Indians  were  wiser.  J^ey  could  discern  Whose  ministers 
such  workmen  were,  and  that  it  was  only  by  the  communica- 
tion of  His  Spirit  that  they  found  strength  to  lead  such  lives, 
or  accomplish  such  victories. 

But  the  history  of  California  does  not  end  here.  The 
Catholic  missionaries  had  done,  in  this  land  as  in  every 
other,  all  that  men  having  the  gifts  and  the  calling  of  apostles 
could  do.  They  had  forced  the  rugged  soil  to  yield  ample 
harvests,  they  had  fertilized  the  yet  more  barren  heart  of  the 
savage  with  the  dew  of  heavenly  graces.  Two  other  classes 
were  now  to  enter  these  regions, — Mexicans  who  had  forfeited 
their  birthright  as  Catholics,  and  Protestants  who  had  never 
possessed  it.  Both  have  inflicted  irreparable  injury  upon  the 
tribes  of  the  Northwest. 

Let  us  speak  of  the  Mexicans  first.  Affecting  to  follow  the 
precedents  of  modern  European  policy,  of  which  the  chief 
maxim  seems  to  be  the  exclusion  of  all  ecclesiastical  influence  in 
the  government  of  human  society,  the  civil  authorities  resolved 
to  secularize  all  the  missions.  Tlie  result  has  been,  as  in  every 
land  where  ttie  same  experiment  has  been  tried,  a  swift  relapse 
into  the  barbarism  from  which  the  Church  alone  has  saved  the 


*  Pergonal  Narrative  of  Explorationt  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California,  Ac, 
T<ri.  i.,  ch.  xix.,  pp.  442-4 ;  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxv.,  pp.  82,  92. 
t  History  of  American  Atisaunu,  p.  107. 
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world,  the  immediate  decay  of  material  prosperitj.  and  a  vast 
aagmentation  of  human  sanering.  History  might  have  tanght 
the  Mexicans  to  anticipate  these  inevitaule  fruits.*  When 
England  laid  her  hand  on  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  which 
had  been  for  centuries  the  patrimony  of  the  ^or,  she  took  her 
first  step  towards  her  present  social  condition.  Trlsons  and  work- 
houses became  the  dismal  substitutes  for  monasteries,  and  jailers 
supplanted  monks.  England  has  not  profited  much  by  the 
change.  The  new  institutions  are  at  least  ten  times  more  costly 
than  the  old,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  them  have  been  in 
inverse  proportion.  They  now  receive  only  prisoners,  and  dis- 
gorge only  criminals,  while  a  whole  nation  of  heathen  poor,  a 
burden  on  the  present  resources  of  the  country  and  a  menace 
for  her  future  destiny,  have  sunk  down,  as  even  English  writers 
will  tell  us,  to  the  level  of  the  most  degraded  tribes  of  Africa  or 
America,  and  are  as  utterly  void  of  religion  or  of  the  knowledge 
of  God,  as  the  Sioux,  the  Carib,  or  the  Dahoman. 

Here  is  the  history  of  the  same  proceedings  in  California. 
"In  1833,"  says  MoUhausen,  "the  government  of  Mexico, 
jealous  of  the  great  influence  of  the  clergv,  secularized  the 
missions,  and  confiscated  their  property  to  the  State."  It  was 
Gomez  Farias  who  devised  the  felony,  and,  as  Mi*.  Brantz 
Mayer  relates,  ruined  in  a  single  province  twenty-four  missions, 
inhabited  by  twenty-three  thousand  and  twenty-five  Christian 
Indians.  We  will  quote  immediately  the  exact  statistics  of  the 
operation  and  of  its  results. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  spoilers  were  ejected  in  their  turn 
by  the  Americans,  a  more  energetic  race,  who,  not  content 
with  destroying  the  missions,  have  proceeded  to  destroy  the 
Indians  also.  They  would  have  been  ashamed  not  to  surpass 
so  pusillanimous  a  criminal  as  Gomez  Farias,  who  contented 
himself,  like  a  mean  robber,  with  appropriating  the  property 
of  others.  "When  Caliibrnia  bect»*no  attaclied  to  the  United 
States,"  says  MoUhausen,  "  the  former  property  of  the  missions 
of  course  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  American  government, 
and  their  dwellings  are  now  lonely  and  desolate,  and  falling 
rapidly  to  decay;  the  roofs  have  fallen  in,  the  stables,  are 
empty,  the  once  blooming  gardens  and  orchards  are  choked  by 
a  wild  growth  of  weeds,  and  it  will  probably  not  be  long 
before  the  waves  of  commercial  activity  will  swcci)  over  them 
and  obliterate  the  last  traces  of  their  existence."! 


liiifii 


*  "  I  asked  what  they  thought  of  the  aboKtlon  of  tHhm,  and  confiscation  of 
Church  property  ?  (in  Spain.)  The  answer  wm,  '  Tho  prM»r  man  pays  more, 
and  the  rich  less.' "  The  PUlara  ofHireulea,  by  Davli  Urquhart,  Esq.,  M.P., 
vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  77. 

t  Journey  from  tlie  JUssitrippi  to  th*  Qoattt  ofth4  Pacific,  ch,  xv.,  p.  884. 
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A  few  merchants  may  perhaps  improve  their  fortunes  by  the 
change,  but  i('  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  Indian 
population,  whom  they  are  now  busy  in  exterminating,  and 
who,  at  no  remote  day,  will  have  ceased  to  exist.  Already, 
except  in  a  few  of  the  missions,  where  the  Franciscans  still 
linjE^or,  starving  amid  ruins,  but  protectin;*'  the  liidian  to  the 
last,  they  begi'i  to  be  "brandy-drinking,  wrenched  creati.res,*' 
says  MollhauBca ;  and  then  he  adds,  "it  ie  r>  possible  not  to 
wish  that  the  missions  were  flourishing  once  more,  or  to  c  t^ 
without  regret  the  fallen  roofs  and  cru  ubling  waiii,  of  tin  ■? . 
abode,  a  mere  c<;rner  of  vt  h5ci».  now  serves  jvs  a  shelter  for  a  few 

Catholic  priests Tho  energetic  and  heroic  sacrifices  of 

such  missionaries  m  the  PadrjM  Kino,  Salvatierra,  and  Ugarte, 
obtained  their  revHrd;  and,  up  to  1833,  r/hen  thrc^  nt  / 
missions  had  Luen  founded,  they  i^njovid  the  fruits  ot  their 
labor.?-" 

"The  spoliation  of  the  missions,"  ssvs  Sir  Geoiv^u  Simp&on, 
"excepting  that  it  opened  tho  province  to  gc;*eral  enterprise, 
/<i>9  di/'i'cUi/  tend<id  to  nip  civiUzation  in  the  bud^  And  even 
tlio  I'QW  '  enterprise"  to  which  it  has  furnished  a  field  is  so 
unfinitfal,  ai>  ho  admits,  except  in  unprincipled  speculations, 
which  f  irich  a  h'vv  and  ruin  many,  that  whereas  in  the  time  of 
the  liissions  the  province  exported  wool,  leather,  soap,  wheat, 
beef,  and  wine,  the  policy  of  its  actual  possessors  has  annihi- 
lated almost  all  these  branches  of  commuice. 

Before  we  notice,  in  conclusion,  the  effect  of  the  American 
conquest  upon  the  Indians,  and  the  characteristic  operations  of 
American  missionaries,  ict  us  shew  what  have  been  the  admit- 
ted results,  up  to  the  present  date,  of  the  suppression  of  the 
missions.  In  1844,  M.  Duflot  de  Mofras  published  his  work- 
on  Oregon  and  tho  Northwestern  provinces  of  Mexico.  Here 
is  the  evidence  of  this  intelligent  and  impartial  writer. 

It  was  not  till  1842  that  Santa  Anna  robbed  the  Bisiiop  of 
California  of  all  tho  religious  funds  which  still  remained  from 
former  spoliations,  and  committed  th'^ir  administration  to  a 
coarse  and  "  jdv  soldier  of  his  own  class.  "  You  see,"  said 
an  Indian  Alcalao  to  M.  de  Mofras,  "to  what  misery  we  are 
brought;  the  Fathers  can  no  longer  protect  us,  and  tho  autlior- 
ities  themselves  despv^il  us."*  llie  Indians  have  learned  once 
more  to  regard  ...e  wl'e  man  as  their  natural  enemy,  and,  as 
M.  de  Mofras  observes,  " since  the  destruction  of  tho  missions' 
it  has  become  dangerous  to  travel  from  Sonora  to  California. 
A  few  Fathers  still  linger  in  the  scene  of  their  once  happy 
labors ;  tho  rest  have  been  driven  from  the  country,  carrying 

•  EsfHoTOtion  du  Territoire  de  VOregon,  tome  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  345. 
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with  them  for  all  their  wealth  the  humble  robe  of  their  order. 
In  1838,  Father  Sarria  died  of  exhaustion  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
altar,  at  the  mission  of  St.  Soledad,  when  about  to  say  Mass, 
after  an  apostolate  of  thirty  years.  Father  Guttierrez  received 
a  daily  but  insullicient  ration,  dispensed  by  n  man  who  had 
formerly  been  a  domestic  servant,  but  who  was  now  civil 
administrator  of  the  mission !  The  Father  President  Sanchez 
died,  of  grief,  when  he  beheld  the  havoc  and  ruin  to  which  he 
could  apply  no  remedy. 

The  mission  of  San  Francisco  Solano  was  only  founded  in 
1823  by  Father  Amoros.  It  increased  so  rapidly,  t'.at  at  the 
time  of  the  suppression  it  contained  one  thousand  three  hundred 
Christian  Inaians,  and  possessed  eight  thousand  oxen,  seven 
hundred  horses,  and  other  property  in  j)roportion.  Don  Mariano 
Vallejo,  the  new  civil  administrator,  seized  every  thing  which 
it  was  possible  to  carry  away  or  sell,  and  pulled  down  the 
mission  house  to  build  himself  a  dwelling  out  of  the  materials.* 

Yet  some  of  the  missions  still  remain,  perhaps  because  neither 
Mexicans  nor  Americans  have  yet  found  time  to  destroy  them, 
and  still  present  something  of  their  former  aspect.  "  We  cannot 
express  the  surprise,"  says  M.  de  Mofras,  "with  which  the 
traveller  is  struck,  on  seeing,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Indian 
villages,  where  the  land  is  cultivated  with  extreme  care,  and 
there  exists  a  perfect  system  of  irrigation,  the  pueblos  of  the 
whites  in  a  statt?  of  profound  misery,  under  ilxufiee  government 
of  most  of  the  so-called  Kepublics!"  The  common  salutation, 
he  says,  of  a  Dominican  or  a  Franciscan  to  an  Indian  is  still 
"  Amar  a  Dios,  hijo !"  and  the  answer,  "  Amar  a  Dios,  padre  I" 
The  Americans  will  probably  introduce  another  language. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  indicate  more  briefly  or 
more  impressively  the  historical  results  of  the  secularization  of 
the  missions,  after  their  long  career  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
than  M.  de  Mofras  has  done  in  his  interesting  pages.  Even 
men  who  are  careful  only  about  financial  success  can  appreciate 
such  statistics  as  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table.  It  has 
sometimes  been  said  in  jest  that  there  is  nothing  so  eloquent  as 
figures ;  let  the  reader  consider,  in  sober  earnest,  what  lesson  he 
may  derive  from  these. 

UPPER  CALIFORNIA. 

UNDEB  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS,  IN  1834. 

Christian  Indians 30,650 

Horned  Cattle 424,000 

Horses  and  Mules 62,000 

Sheep 321,500 

Cereal  Crops 70,000  hectares. 

*  P.  445. 
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TmDBB  THB  OITIL  ADIONIBTRATION,  Uf  1843. 

Christian  Indiana 4,450 

Horned  Cattle 28,320 

Horses  and  Mules 8,800 

Bheop 81,600 

C«r3al  Crops* 4,000  hectare!. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  brief  space  of  eight  years,  the 
secular  administration,  which  affected  to  be  a  protest  against 
the  ineflSciency  of  the  ecclesiastical,  had  not  only  destroyed 
innumerable  lives,  replnnged  a  whole  province  into  barbarism, 
and  almost  annihilated  religion  and  civilization,  but  had  so 
utterly  failed  even  in  that  special  aim  which  it  professed  to 
have  most  at  heart, — the  development  of  material  prosperity, — 
that  it  had  already  reduced  the  wealth  of  a  single  district  in 
the  following  notable  proportions :  Of  horned  cattle  there 
remained  about  one-ffteenth  of  the  number  possessed  under 
the  religious  administration ;  of  horses  and  mules  less  than  oner 
mxteenth ;  of  sheep  about  one-tenth ;  and  of  cultivated  land 
producing  cereal  crops  less  than  one-seventeenth.  It  is  not  to 
the  Christian,  who  will'  mourn  rather  over  the  moral  ruin 
which  accompanied  the  change,  that  such  facts  chiefly  appeal ; 
but  the  merchant  and  the  civil  magistrate,  however  indifferent 
to  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality,  will  keenly  appreciate 
the  cruel  and  blundering  policy  of  which  the>3e  are  the  admitted 
results,  and  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  exclaim  with  Mr. 
MoUhausen,  "  It  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  the  missions 
were  flourishing  once  more  I" 

And  these  facts,  which  even  worldly  craft  may  teach  men 
to  deplore,  are  everywhere  the  same.  Far  away  to  the  South, 
in  the  plain  where  the  Lake  of  Encinillas  lies,  on  the  borders 
of  Ohihuahua,  is  "  one  of  the  richest  and  most  valuable  localities 
in  the  world  for  cattle-grazing,  in  times  past  supporting  innu- 
merable herds.  Now  it  is  alrnoat  a  desert  .'"f  It  is  the  history 
of  Paraguay  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Yet  there  are  American  writers,  whom  no  ofilcial  rebuke 
has  ever  disavowed,  who  appear  almost  to  exult  in  this  universal 
ruin.  Lieutenant  Whipple,  a  highlj  respectable  officer  of  tlie 
United  States,  from  wliom  Mr.  Schoolcraft  derived  some  ot' 
the  materials  for  his  great  work  on  the  Indian  nations,  after 
noticing,  in  1849,  that  the  Lligunos,  converted  by  tlie  Fran- 
(uscans,  still  number  eight  thousand,  continues  as  follows: 
"  They  profess  the  greatest  reverence  for  the  Church  of  Rome, 


•  P.  321. 
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and,  glorying  in  a  Christian  name,  look  with  disdain  upon  their 
Indian  neighbors  of  the  desert  and  the  Rio  Colorado,  calling 
them  miserable  gentiles."  He  confesses,  too,  speaking  of  the 
single  mission  of  San  Diego,  that  "  for  many  miles  around,  the 
valleys  and  plains  were  covered  with  cattle  and  horses  belong- 
ing to  this  mission ;  yet  the  only  reflection  which  the  Christian 
zeal  of  the  Indians  and  the  skilful  administration  of  their 
pastors  suggested  to  him  is  expressed  in  the  silly  taunt,  that 
they  were  "  slaves  of  the  priests,"  and  the  worse  than  siDy 
boast,  that  "  now  they  are  freed  from  bondage  to  the  Francis- 
cans," his  countrymen  will  teach  them  "  their  duties  as  Chris- 
tians and  men  1"*  We  shall  see  immediately  what  they  have 
really  taught  them. 

The  Americans,  whom  Mr.  Whipple  dishonors  bv  such  indis- 
creet advocacy,  are  in  fact  completing  the  work  of  destruction 
with  characteristic  energy;  and  here  is  an  account  of  their 
proceedings.     After  emptying  every  other  province  of  the 
United  States,  they  are  now  rapidly  effecting  the  same  process 
in  California.    On  the  15th  of  March,  1860,  the  Times  news- 
paper contained  the  following  extract  from  the  San  jFranoisco 
Overland  and  Ocean  Mail  Letter:  "Never,  as  journalists, 
have  we  been  called  upon  to  comment  on  so  flagrant  and 
inexcusable  an  act  of  Driitality  as  is  involved   in  General 
Kibbe's  last  Indian  war — a  scheme  of  murder  conceived   in 
speculation   and   executed  in   most  inhuman   and   cowardly 
atrocity.     If  the  account  of  Mr.  George  Lonnt,  a  resident  of 
Pitt  river,  be  true,  General  Kibbe  and  all  tlie  cowardly  band 
of  cut-throats  who  accompanied  him  should  bo  hung  by  the 
law  for  murder ;  for  murder  it  is,  most  foul  and  inexcusable. 
Sixty  defenceless  Indian  women  and  children  killed  in  their 
own  rancheria  at  night,  by  an  armed  bund  of  white  ruffians ! 
The  massacre  of  Glencoe  does  not  afl'ord  its  parallel  for  atrocity. 
This  hand  of  Indians  were  friendly^  had  committed  no  ontrage, 
were  on  their  own  lands,  in  their  own  homes."    But  this  was 
only  a  beginning ;  later  operations  are  thus  narrated  by  the 
same  witness. 

"The  Indians  have  been  driven  from  their  hunting-ground 
by  the  white  man's  stock.  Their  Ashing  racks  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  caprice  or  for  the  convenience  of  the  white  man. 
Their  acorns  are  exhausted  by  the  white  man's  hog,  and,  driven 
to  denperation  by  actual  want  and  starvation,  they  have  stolen 
the  white  man's  ox."  This  was  the  pretext  for  anot)  er  onslaught. 
"When  Governor  Weller  authorized  W,  J.  Jarboe  to  organize  a 
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*  Hittoneal  and  Statistieal  Information  re»pecting  the  Indian  Tribet  of  the 
U.  a.,  by  U.  K.  Schoolcraft,  LL.D.,  part  U.,  p.  100  (lUOi). 
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company  to  make  war  on  the  Indians  ...  in  seventy  days  the? 
had  fifteen  battles  (?)  with  the  Indians ;  killed  more  than  four 
hundred  of  them  ;  took  six  hundred  of  them  prisoners,  and  had 
only  three  of  their  own  number  wounded,  and  one  killed.  .  . 
Under  the  licence  of  the  law  ;  under  the  cover  of  night ;  in  tljt- 
security  of  your  arms  ;  in  the  safety  of  your  ambush  ;  you  hav(^ 
murdered   in  cold  blood  more  than  four  hundred  sleepinjr. 
unarmed,  unoffending  Indians — men,   women,  and  children. 
Mothers  and  infants  siiared  the  common  fate.     Little  children 
in  baskets,  and  even  babes,  had  their  heads  smashed  to  pieces 
or  cut  open.    It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  this  horrible  scene 
occurred  in  Christian  California,  within  a  few  days'  travel  from 
the  State  capital."     And  not  only  were  the  actors,  or  promoters, 
of  this  enormous  crime  a  General  of  the  United  States  army 
and  a  Governor  of  a  province,  but  "  a  bill  of  nearly  seventy 
thousand  dollars  is  now  before  the  Legislature  awaiting  payment, 
to  be  distributed,  in  part,  among  these  crimsoned  murderers!" 
More  than  forty  years  ago,  an  American  Protestant  clergy- 
man, alluding  to  the  early  atrocities  of  his  Protestant  country, 
men  against  the  Indian  race,  exclaimed,  "Alasl  what  basnet 
our  nation  to  answer  for  at  the  bar  of  retributive  justice  !"*   If 
this  writer  had  lived  to  hear  of  the  scenes  just  described,  he 
would  perhaps  have  felt  that  his  nation  has  done  little  as  yet  to 
propitiate  the  justice  of  God,  and  that  it  would  have  been  well 
for  California  to  have  been  left,  as  of  old,  to  the  Jesuits,  the 
Franciscans,  and  '\\q,  Dominicans. 

We  have  be^n  told  that,  at  least  in  one  case,  the  victims  were 
"  friendly  and  unoffending."  In  the  early  history  of  North 
America,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  eome  to  speak  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  this  was  almost  invariably  the  case.  The  Catholic 
colonists  on  both  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  well  as  those  in 
Maryland  under  Lord  Baltimore,  were  always  on  the  best  terms 
with  the  natives.  Even  Penn,  who  was  admonished  by  the 
religious  maxims  of  his  society  to  eschew  rapine  and  war,  had 
no  difficulty  in  making  amicable  treaties  with  the  Indians  in  hit; 
neighborhood,  though  he  appears  to  have  always  made  them 
to  his  own  advantage.  It  was  not  till  Protestants  had  robbed 
and  murdered  them,  and  had  repaid  their  good  offices,  as  the 
Indians  afterwards  reminded  them,  with  horrible  outrage  and 
ingratitude,  that  the  latter  swore  eternal  enmity  against  them. 
They  became  cruel  and  vindictive,  because  the  white  man  had 
set  them  the  example.  If  North  America  had  been  colonized 
by  Catholics  alone,  there  would  have  been  at  this  day,  as  in  tlii; 
Southern  continent,  whole  nations  of  native  Christians. 


•  A  Star  in  me  We»t,  by  Elias  Boudinot,  LL.D.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  255  (1816). 
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But  it  was  the  doom  of  iiie  red  man  to  perish  before  the  face 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  lie  might  be  friendly  and  unoffending, 
but  this  could  not  save  him.  "  I  never  found,"  savs  Mr.  Ger- 
staecker,  speaking  of  the  Wynoot  Indians  of  California,  "  a 
more  q^uiet  and  peaceable  people  in  any  country  than  they 
were."  While  of  the  tribes  of  this  region  generally  he  adds, 
**Tliey  are  really  the  most  harmless  nations  on  the  American 
continent,  let  white  people,  who  have  driven  them  to  desper- 
ation, say  what  they  please  against  them."  And  then  he 
miotes  Mr.  Wozencraft,  United  States  Indian  agent,  who  made 
Uiis  official  report.  "  A  population  perfectly  strange  to  them 
has  taken  possession  of  their  former  homes,  destroyed  their 
hunting-grounds  and  fisheries,  and  cut  them  off  from  all  those 
means  of  subsistence  a  kind  Providence  had  created  for  their 
maintenance,  and  taken  awav  from  them  the  possibility  of  ex- 
isting. But  not  satisfied  with  that,  these  men  deny  them  even 
the  right  we  have  granted  to  paupers  and  convicts — the  right 
of  working  and  existing."*  "Goaded  by  hunger,"  says  a 
Wesleyan  writer,  "  and  stimulated  by  revenge,  they  have  begun 
to  trespass  on  the  lands  of  the  colonists,"f  because  they  can  no 
longer  find  subsistence  on  their  own.  Yet  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  re- 
ported, in  1848,  of  the  Oregon  Indians,  "Long  betore  a  mis- 
sionary went  into  that  country,  these  people  were  as  honest, 
kind,  and  inoffensive  as  any  I  have  ever  met  with,  either  civil- 
ized or  savage."  Mr.  Townshend  declared  the  same  thing  of 
the  Cliinook  and  Walla-Walla  tribes,  whose  "  honesty  and  up- 
rightness," as  well  as  friendly  and  cordial  hospitality,  he  satir- 
ically compares  with  "  the  habits  and  conduct  of  our  Christian 
communities  ;":J:  and  Dr.  Rattray  reports,  in  1862,  of  those  in 
British  Columbia,  "  the  natives  are  quiet  and  inoffensive  to  a 
degree,  unless  provoked  or  made  victims  of  intemperance."§ 

And  now  a  word,  in  conclusion,  on  the  Protestant  mission- 
There  are  not  many  of  them  here,  because,  as  Mr.  Ger- 


aries. 


staecker  has  told  us,  "  there  is  no  profit  in  view ;"  but  there  are 
a  few,  and  of  the  usual  class.  The  same  writer  tells  us  that  he 
encountered  two  of  them,  of  rival  sects,  "  but  at  we  find  in  the 
present  age  only  very  few  men  who  really  teach  the  gospel  for 
Christ's  sake" — he  means  among  his  co-reiigionists — "  the 
two  pious  brethren  had  long  given  up  preaching  to  the  heathen. 
Wit/i  the  natives  they  would  have  nothing  at  all  to  do.  Should 
they  live  upon  acorns  and  young  wasps,  and  sleep  in  the  wet 


*  Jouimey  Bound  the  World,  vol.  L,  ch.  vi.,  pp.  343-7. 
t  Colonization,  by  Sev.  John  Beecham,  p.  7. 
J  lioeky  Mountains,  ch.  xi.,  p.  273. 

§  Vaneouur  Island  and  British  Columbia,  by  Alexander  Rattray,  M.D. 
B.  N.,  ch.  X.,  p.  173. 
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woods  all  for  nothing  ?  They  did  not  find  aviVihni  cnconrage- 
ment."*  Yet  some  of  them  appear  to  have  ii^niained  there, 
for  Mr.  Chandless  observes,  in  1857,  "  Religious  fre  ;dom,  I 
suppose,  exists ;  there  seemed  to  bo  a  sort  of  Protestant  Church 
there  (in  South  California),  with  a  bishop,  self-ordained,  and 
pretending  to  some  direct  revelation  from  heaven."t 

Few  men,  we  may  believe,  are  so  undiscerning  as  to  need 
any  assistance  in  reflecting  upon  the  contrast  between  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  history  of  California.":|:  Yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  omit  the  following  observations  of  a  distinguished 
American  official,  who  presided  over  the  commission  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Mexican  boundary,  and  who  sums  up  the  facts 
of  that  history  in  terms  scarcely  less  honorable  to  himself  than 
to  the  subjects  of  his  candid  and  generous  eulogy. 

"  Christian  sects  may  cavil  about  their  success  among  the 
Indian  tribes,  but  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  Jesuits 
during  their  swav," — he  probably  counts  the  Franciscans  with 
them — "  accomplished  more  than  all  other  religious  denomina- 
tions. They  brought  the  tribes  of  Mexico  and  California  under 
the  most  complete  subjection,  and  kept  them  so  until  their 
order  was  suppressed.  And  how  was  this  done  ?  Not  by  the 
sword,  nor  by  treaty,  nor  by  presents,  nor  by  Indian  agents, 
who  would  sacrifice  the  poor  creatures  without  scruple  or  re- 
morse for  their  own  vile  gains.  The  Indian  was  taught  Chris- 
tianity, with  many  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  how  to  sus- 
tain himself  by  his  labor.  By  these  simple  means  the  Society 
of  Jesus  accomplished  more  towards  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  Indians  than  the  United  States  have  done  since  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country.  The  Jesuits  did  all  this  from  a  heart- 
felt desire  to  improve  the  moral  and  social  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  condition  of  this  people,  and  at  an  expense  infinitely 
less  than  wo  now  pay  to  agents  alone,  setting  aside  the  millions 
annually  a]>propriated  for  indemnities,  presents,  &c."§ 


OREGON. 

Let  us  pass  from  California  to  Oregon.     "We  will  speak  of 
the  Protestant  missionaries  first,  and  all  our  information  will  he 

*  Vol.  ii.,  p.  10. 

f  A  Visit  to  Salt  Lake,  by  William  Chandless,  ch.  x.,  p.  316. 

I  It  is  an  instructive  fact,  that  when  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  were 
banished  from  Piedmont,  the  exiles  immediately  resumed  their  apostolic 
labors  in  California !  In  1857,  they  had  already  one  hundred  and  fifty-ono  stu- 
dents in  their  college  at  San  Francisco,  under  the  direction  of  thirteen  Fatheni 
and  five  lay  professors.    Prospectus  of  Santa  Clara  College,  San  Francisco,  1858. 

§  Bartlett,  Personal  Narrative,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxxix.,  p.  432. 
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derived,  as  in  other  cases,  from  thomselvos  or  their  friends. 
When  Oregon  was  annexed  to  the  United  States,  the  variouH 
sects  endeavored,  according  to  their  wonted  policy,  to  got  the 
start  of  each  other  in  appropriating  the  promising  field.  The 
very  first  missionaries,  however,  who  arrived,  and  vniose  instruc- 
tions were  to  labor  amongst  tho  Flatheads,  positively  declined, 
after  a  brief  trial,  to  execute  their  mission.  Mr.  Townshcnd, 
who  travelled  with  them,  discovered  that  they  had  "  arrayed 
tlieuiselves  under  the  missionary  banner,  chiefly  for  tho  grati- 
fication of  seeing  a  now  country,  and  participating  in  strange* 
f.(lventures."*  Tlie  motive  of  their  retreat  was  characteristic. 
"  The  means  of  subsistence,"  we  are  told  by  two  of  their  num- 
ber,— for  as  they  see  no  dishonor  in  the  confession,  they  are  not 
ashamed  to  make  it, — "  in  a  region  so  remote  and  so  ditficult 
of  access,  were,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful."t  The  donbt 
was  enough  to  put  them  to  flight.  Yet  these  gentlemen  were 
probably  familiar  with  certain  words  of  St.  Paul,  in  which  he 
thus  describes  the  life  of  a  true  missionary :  "  Even  unto  this 
hour  we  both  hunger  and  thirst,  and  are  naked,  and  arc  buf- 
teted,  and  have  no  fixed  abode.":}:  We  shall  presently  meet 
with  missionaries  of  the  school  of  St.  Paul  who  did  stay  with 
the  Flatheads,  in  spite  of  "  the  doubtful  means  of  subsistence," 
and  who  will  tell  us  what  was  the  result  of  their  residence 
among  them. 

One  of  the  most  influential  of  the  American  sects  is  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  body.  Here  is  an  account,  by  an  eminent 
Methodist  preacher,  of  their  proceedings  in  Oregon.  It  exactly 
resembles  their  proceedings  everywhere  else. 

"  No  missionary  undertaking  has  been  prosecuted  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  with  higher  hopes  and  a  more 
ardent  zeal.  That  the  results  have  fallen  greatly  below  the 
usual  average  of  missionary  successes,  and  inflicted  painful 
disappointment  upon  the  society  and  its  supporters,  none,  we 
presume,  any  longer  hesitate  to  confess."  This  particular  mis- 
sion, lie  adds,  "  involved  an  expenditure  of  forty-two  thousand 
dollars  in  a  single  year;''^  nor  can  we  be  surprised  even  at  such 
enormous  prodigality,  when  we  learn  how  it  was  composed. 
"At  the  end  of  six  years,  there  were  sixty-eight  persons  con- 
nected with  this  mission,  men,  women,  and  chilaren,  all  sup- 
ported by  this  society !  How  such  a  number  of  missionaricK 
found  employment  in  such  a  field,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture, 
especially  as  the  great  body  of  the  Indians  never  came  under 


*  Townshend's  Rocky  Mountains,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  29  (1848). 

J  Ten  Tears  in  Oregon,  by  D.  Lee  and  J.  H.  Frost,  missionaries,  ch.  lii.,  p.  137. 
1  Cor.  iv.  11. 
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the  influence  of  their  labor."  And  then  follows  this  curious 
narrative :  "  They  were,  in  fact,  mostly  engaged  in  secular 
affairs — concerned  in  claims  to  large  tracts  of  land,  claims  to 
city  lots,  farming,  merchandizing,  blacksmi thing,  grazing,  horee- 
koeping,  lumbering,  and  flouring.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
history  of  Christian  missions  exhibits  another  such  spectacle." 
We  have  seen  that.it  exhibits  a  good  many  such,  ana  in  every 
land.  "  Tlie  mission,"  he  continues,  "  became  odious  to  the 
(/rowing  population  .  .  .  irreconcilable  difierences  arose  among 
the  missionaries,  which  led  to  the  return  of  several  individuals 
to  the  United  States,  and  to  a  disclosure  of  the  real  state  of 
the  mission."  Finally,  he  adds,  that  of  all  the  Indians  who 
had  ever  held  relations  of  any  kind  with  these  men,  *^none  now 
remain^* 

Another  American  writer  gives  the  same  account  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  operations,  especially  at  the  Great  Dalles  of  Columbia. 
After  describing  a  murder  of  a  very  atrocious  kind,  committed 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  preacher,  while  surrounded  by  his 
nominal  flock,  and  by  one  of  his  own  congregation,  he  adds, 
'•  The  occurrence  is  but  a  type  of  a  thousand  atrocities  daily 
occurring  among  these  supposed  converts  to  the  merciful  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity Yet  these  men  had  been,  and  still 

are,  represented  as  evangelized  in  an  eminent  degree  !"f 

Another  Wesleyan  mission  was  established  in  the  Wallamette. 
Here  an  English  Protestant  traveller  found  one  hundred  fami- 
lies, "  by  far  the  greater  part  Catholics,  a  very  regular  congre- 
(jation^  ministered  to  by  M.  Blanchette,  a  most  estimable  and 
indefatigable  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith."  The  Wes- 
leyans,  lie  adds,  consisted  of  four  families,  "  a  clergyman,  a 
surgeon,  a  school-master,  and  an  agricultural  overseer  !"J  But 
if  tliey  had  no  disciples,  they  had  their  salaries,  an  arrange- 
ment which  they  probably  considered  quite  satisfactory. 

The  Rev.  C.  J.  Kicolay,  apparently  an  English  Episcopalian 
ininidter,  gives  exactly  the  same  account  of  the  other  sects  in 
Oregon.  "  It  has  ever,"  he  says,  "  been  thought  a  just  ground 
of  complaint  against  men  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  service 
of  God,"  if  they  try  to  make  "  a  gain  of  godliness."  But  this 
reproach,  he  remarks, "  will  appear,  by  their  own  showing,  to  lie 
at  the  door  of  the  American  missionaries  who  have  established 
•themselves  in  Oregon.  In  their  settlements  at  Okanagan,  &c., 
Ac,  this  charge  is  so  far  true,  that  their  principal  attention  is 
devoted  to  t^riculture,  but  in  the  Wallamette  they  sink  into 


The  Works  of  Stephen  Olin,  LL.D.,  vol.  51.,  pp.  427-8. 
Traitu  of  American  Indian  Life,  ch.  x.,  p.  174  (1853). 
The  Oregon  TeiTitory,  by  Alex.  Simpson,  Esq.,  p.  88. 
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political  agents  and  would-be  legislators."  Presently  he  adds, 
after  quoting  the  statement  of  the  American  navigator  Wilkes, 
tliat  "  their  missioiiary  intentions  have  merged  in  a  great 
measure  in  others  more  closely  connected  with  ease  and  com- 
fort ;" — that  "  the  missionaries  had  made  individual  selections 
of  lands  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  acres  each."  Finally,  this 
gentleman  cautiously  observes,  "It  appears  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  were  placed  in  advantageous  contrast  to 
their  Protestant  brethren."* 

The  same  familiar  contrast  is  thus  indicated  by  another 
Protestant  traveller,  at  the  same  date,  with  more  emphasis 
than  could  be  fairly  expected  from  an  Anglican  clergyman : 
"  There  are  at  this  time  oetween  thirty  and  forty  semi-religious 
semi-political  pioneers.  The  religious  mission  of  too  many  has 
been  adopted  merely  as  the  means  of  securing  snug  locations 
for  themselves  and  families  in  this  western  paradise  .  .  Several 
French  priests  are  also  laboring  in  this  wilderness,  and  putting 
to  shame  their  efforts  after  self-aggrandizement  by  a  singleness 
of  purpose,  which  purpose  is  propagandism,  and  entire  devo- 
tion thereto."!  The  heathen  make  the  same  observation,  but 
comprehend,  unlike  Protestants,  the  lessons  which  such  facts 
inculcate.  God,  they  argue,  must  be  with  those  upon  whom 
alone  He  confers  His  gifts.  And  they  hasten  to  seek  com- 
munion with  Him  and  them. 

But  if  the  candid  narratives  of  Messrs.  Lee  and  Frost,  Olin 
and  Nicolay,  Wilkes  and  Simpson,  reveal  the  true  character 
and  results  of  all  the  Protestant  missions  in  this  region,  we  must 
not  suppose  that  the  missionaries  themselves  admitted,  as  long 
a6  they  had  any  hope  ol  concealing  them.  Their  commercial 
and  agricultural  puisuits  ;  their  dealings  in  "  city  lots  ;"  their 
"horsekeeping,  lumbering,  and  flouring ;"  were  too  importantly 
aided  by  their  ample  salaries  to  permit  them  to  indulge  in 
Bucli  imprudent  candor.  They  sent  home,  therefore,  exactly 
the  same  periodical  reports  which  missionaries  of  the  same 
class  were  constantly  forwarding  from  every  other  laud,  and 
which  the  societies  at  home  expected  and  required,  as  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  a  fresh  stream  of  subscriptions.  Tiieir 
employers  were  willing  to  forgive  them  any  thing,  even  the 
cupidity  which  had  made  them  "  odious  to  the  growing  popu- 
lation," so  long  as  they  abstained  from  the  additional  and  un- 
pardonable crime  of  confessing  their  failure.  And  so,  iti  J8-t4, 
these  well-instructed  agents  wrote  home  thus  :  "  A  gradual  ad- 
vance in  Christian  knowledge  is  perceptible  VX    They  know 

*  The  Oregon  Territory,  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Nicolay,  cli.  vii.,  pp.  155, 177,  183, 184 
(184G). 
f  T/te  Oregon  Territory,  by  Alexander  Simpson,  Esq.,  p.  31  (1840). 
j  U.  8.  American  Board  for  Foreign  Missions,  Iteports,  p.  212  (1844). 
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it  was  untrue,  and  when  they  had  nothing  more  to  gain,  they 
crudely  confessed  it.  "  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,"  we 
are  told  in  this  very  year,  by  two  of  their  number,  who  were 
candid  because  they  were  abandoning  the  hopeless  work, 
'^  that  the  present  prospects  in  respect  to  civilizing  and  chris- 
tianizing these  natives  are  exceedingly  gloomy."*  But  this 
did  not  prevent  the  missionary  societies  from  publishing  re- 
ports which  they  knew  to  be  false,  in  order  to  raise  fresli  means 
for  perpetuating  the  same  lamentable  schemes,  in  which  the 
agents,  as  they  had  already  ascertained,  were  only  sordid 
speculators,  merchants,  and  horse-dealers,  who  had  adopted  for 
a  season  the  title  of  missionaries.  Let  us  notice  a  few  examples 
of  their  inexhaustible  ingenuity. 

In  1843,  only  a  few  months  before  their  own  agents  confessed 
the  whole  truth, — it  is  by  a  careful  collation  of  dates  that  we 
learn  to  appreciate  the  lidelity  of  Protestant  missionary  reports. 
— tiie  bait  held  out  to  languid  subscribers  at  home  was  contained 
in  the  published  statement,  that  "  Mr.  Spalding,"  one  of  the 


Oregon 


missionaries,  "  believes  a  considerable  number  have 


experienced  the  renewing  grace  of  Go(i."f  Mr.  Spalding  be- 
lieved nothing  of  the  kind,  as  they  very  well  knew,  and  had 
such  excellent  reasons,  as  we  learn  from  American  writers,  for 
repudiating  the  opinion  imputed  to  him,  that  he  was  himself 
only  saved  by  tne  influence  of  a  Caiiiolic  missionary,  at  tiie 
risk  of  his  own  life,  from  being  slaughtered  by  the  homicidal 
fury  of  these  "  rerjcwed"  ravages."  "  For  this,"  we  are  told, 
'•  he  was  indebteu  to  the  timely  aid  and  advice  of  the  Kev, 
Mr.  1  >rouillet,  of  the  Roman  Catiiolic  mission.  .  .  his  Catholic 
friend  assisting  i\im  fi-om  his  own  small  stock  of  provisions.";}: 
For  two  days  the  Indians  appear  to  have  pursued  him,  but 
without  success,  Father  Brouillet  having  nobly  exposed  his  own 
life  by  putting  them  on  a  wrong  scent,  a  trick  which  only  their 
resject  for  him  induced  them  to  pardon.  But  he  was  too  late 
to  prevent  the  massacre  of  Dr.  Whitman  and  his  wife,  by  the 
Oayoux  Indifins,  and  "the  entire  destruction  of  Wai-let-pu 
mission,"  consisting  of  fourteen  members,  over  which  that 
unfortunate  gentleman  presided.  All  he  could  eftect  was  to 
rescue  their  bodies  from  further  dishonor  ;  and  Mr.  Paul 
Kane,  who  liad  been  the  guest  of  Dr.  Whitman  just  l»efore  this 
lamentable  event,  relates  that  "  the  Catholic  priesr  requested 
permission  to  bury  the  mangled  corpses,  which  he  did,  -here 
Mr.  Kane  is  certainly  mistaken, — "  with  the  rites  of  his  own 


*  Lw  and  Frost,  ch.  xxiii..  pp.  215,  811. 

\  Jitpc^tn,  y.  171  (1843). 
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Church.  The  permission  was  panted  the  more  readily,  as 
these  Indians  are  friendly  towards  the  CaiholtG  missionaries."* 
'<This  terminated  the  mission,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown, 
"  amon^  the  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains."t  Such 
is  the  instructive  history  from  which  we  may  appreciate,  not 
only  the  relative  influence  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  mission- 
aries, but  the  immoral  fictions  by  which  the  revenues  of  Prot- 
estant "  societies"  are  annually  recruited. 

Eiischty  miles  from  the  Dalles,  by  the  banks  of  the  Atinam, 
another  mission  is  thus  described  by  a  Protestant  traveller 
from  Boston,  who  had  learned  to  despise  what  he  calls  "  the 
crude  and  cruel  Hebraism"  of  his  Puritan  forefathers.  "  The 
sun  was  just  setting  as  we  came  over  against  it  on  the  hill 
side.  We  dashed  down  into  the  valley,  that  moment  aban- 
doned by  sunlight.  My  Indians  launched  forward  to  pay  their 
friendly  greeting  to  the  priests.  But  I  observed  them  quickly 
pause,  walk  their  horses,  and  noiselessly  dismount, 

"As  I  drew  near,  a  sound  of  reverent  voices  met  me, — ves- 
pers at  this  station  in  the  wilderness !  Three  souls  were  wor- 
shipping in  the  rude  chapel  attached  to  the  house.  It  was 
rude,  indeed, — a  cell  of  clay, — but  a  sense  of  the  Divine  pres- 
ence was  there,  not  less  than  in  many  dim  old  cathedrals,  far 
away,  where  earlier  sunset  had  called  worshippers  of  other 
race  and  tongue  to  breathe  the  same  thanksgiving  and  the 

game  heartfelt  prayer Never  in  any  temple  of  that 

ancient  faith,  whc  prayer  has  made  its  home  for  centuries, 
has  prayer  seemed  so  mighty,  worship  so  near  the  ear  of  God, 
as  vegpers  here,  at  this  rough  shrine  in  the  lonely  valley  of 
Atinam." 

A  friendly  welcome  greeted  the  Prof^estant  traveller,  who 
thus  sums  up  his  reflections  on  this  ch  "  jh  in  the  wilderness: 
"A  strange  and  unlovely  spot  for  religion  to  have  chosen  for 
its  home  of  influence.  It  needed  all  the  transfiguring  power 
of  sunset  to  make  this  desolate  scene  endurable.  The  mission 
was  a  hut-like  structure  of  adob  <  lay,  plastered  upon  a  frame 
of  sticks.  It  stood  near  the  stony  bed  of  the  Atinam."  Here 
dwelt  two  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  "cultivated  and 
intellectual  missionaries,"  who  had  forsaken  all  to  labor  among 
tlic  Yiikimah  Indians.  "The  good  Fathers  were  lodged  with 
more  than  conventual  simplicity.  Discomfort,  and  often  pri- 
vation, were  the  laws  of  missionary  life  in  this  lonely  spot. 
Drearily  monotonous  were  the  days  of  these  pioneers.      There 


Si'*-* 


*  Wanderings  «f  an  Artisi  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  ch.  xxi., 
I  320. 
f  Hist.  Prop.  Christianity,  vol.  iii.,  p.  155. 
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was  little  intellectual  exercise  to  be  had,  except  to  construct 
a  vocabulary  of  the  Yakimah  dialect."  .  .  .  And  the  traveller, 
familiar  with  missionaries  of  another  order,  marvelled  greatly 
that  such  men  could  accept  such  an  existence.* 

But  there  were  many  other  missions  in  these  distant  regions, 
conducted  like  that  on  the  Atinam,  by  men  who  were  not 
anxious  about  "  means  of  subsistence,"  knew  nothing  of  "  lum- 
bering" or  "  city  lots,"  and  who  have  succeeded,  after  long 
and  patient  toil,  in  converting  multitudes  of  the  very  tribes 
with  whom  the  Protestant  agents,  as  their  own  friends  have 
told  us,  would  have, nothing  at  all  to  do."  We  have  seen,  by 
their  own  confession,  how  speedily  the  latter  abandoned  the 
Flatheads;  let  us  inquire  how  the  Catholic  missionaries  fared 
amongst  them. 


EOCKY   MOUNTAINS. 


t 


Tlie  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  entered  twenty  years  ago 
the  territories  which  lie  to  the  west  of  tlie  Rocky  Mountaius 
Here  such  men  as  de  Smet  and  Hoecken,  Dufour  and  Ver- 
haegen,  have  emulated  the  courage  and  fortitude  which  for 
more  than  three  centuries  have  been  a  tradition  in  their 
Society.  When  Father  de  Smet,  a  name  honored  throughout 
Christendom,  presented  himself  to  the  Flatheads,  they  had 
already  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Christiar  truth  from  a 
band  of  Catholic  Cherokees,  who  had  been  driven  from  tJieir 
own  hunting-grounds,  and  found  a  refuge  with  the  Flatheadn. 
The  hospitality  of  the  latter  was  to  be  nobly  recompensed. 
"  During  twenty  years,"  says  Father  de  Smet,  "  according  to 
the  counsel  of  the  poor  Cherokees,  wiio  had  established  them- 
selves amongst  them,  theyjiad  approached,  as  much  as  possible, 
towards  our  articles  of  belief,  our  morals,  and  even  our  religious 
practices.  In  the  course  of  ten  years,  three  deputations  had 
the  courage  to  travel  as  far  as  St.  Louis,  that  is  to  say,  to  cross 
m<ire  than  three  thousand  miles  of  valleys  and  mountains, 
infested  with  Black-Fcct  and  other  enemies.  At  length  their 
})rayers  were  heard,  and  beyond  their  hopes."f 

The  Christian  Cherokees,  solicitous  to  impart  their  own 
blossings  to  others,  had  done  what  they  could,  and  their  work 
was  now  to  be  completed.    In  October,  1841,  Father  de  Smet 


*  Adrentures  amo'  g  the  Noi'th-WeMei'n  Ricera  and  Forests,  by  Theodore 
Wintlirop;  ch.  xi.,  pp.  225,  333  (^Soaton,  18G3). 
f  Annals,  vol.  iv.,  p.  331. 
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conld  already  give  the  following  report:  "  All  that  is  passing 
before  our  eyes  in  the  Rocky  Mountjiing  gtrengthens  us  in  the 
hope,  which  we  have  long  Binco  conceived,  of  seeing  once  more 
a  new  Paraguay,  flourishing  under  the  Bliadow  of  the  Cross, 

with  all  its  marvels  and  affecting  recollections "What 

proves  to  me  that  this  pleasing  itnaginatlun  is  not  merely  a 
drean-jis,  that  at  the  moment  wliile  I  write  these  lines,  the 
noisy  voices  of  our  carpentorn,  ainl  the  f»mith  whose  hammer 
is  ringing  on  the  anvil,  announces  to  tno  thnt  we  are  no  longer 
projecting  the  foundations,  but  fixing  the  roof,  of  the  house  of 
prayer.  This  very  day,  the  representatives  of  twenty-four  dif- 
ferent, tribes  assisted  at  our  instructions ;  while  three  savages, 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Cmurs-fV Alene^  who  had  heard  of  the  hap- 
piness of  the  Flatheads,  eumo  to  entreat  us  to  have  compas- 
sion upon  them  also."  In  spite  of  theno  successes,  and  of  still 
greater  ones  to  be  noticed  presently,  there  will  be  no  new 
Paraguay  in  Oregon,  for  a  reason  which  the  course  of  this  nar- 
rative will  sufficiently  indicate. 

Of  the  converted  FLatheadn^  the  satne  missionary  gives  an 
account,  full  of  interest  and  importan<!0,  but  which  we  are 
compelled  to  abbreviate,  and  which  shall  be  confirmed  imme- 
diately by  Protestant  evidence.  "  Thev  never  attack  any  one," 
no  says,  "but  woe  to  him  who  unjustly  provokes  them."  In 
other  words,  in  becoming  good  OatholieH  they  have  not  ceased 
to  be  valiant  warriors.  On  oru;  ociasicui  tluiy  were  assaulted 
by  a  band  of  a  thousand  BLaek-leet.  "Already  the  enemy 
poured  down  upon  them,  while  they  were  on  their  knees, 
offering  to  the  Great  Spirit  all  the  prayers  they  knew,  for  the 
chief  had  said,  'Let  us  not  rise  until  we  have  well  prayed.' " 
The  light  lasted  five  successive  days,  when  the  Black-Feet 
retired,  leaving  the  ground  strewed  with  their  dead  and 
wounded. 

And  these  brave  Flatheadff^  whose  chief,  says  Father  de 
Smet,  "considered  as  a  warrior  and  a  Christian,  might  be 
compared  with  the  noblest  characters  of  ancient  chivalry," 
are  as  remarkable,  in  his  judgment,  f(»r  their  virtues  as  for  their 
valor.  "I  have  spoken  of  the  simplicity  and  courage  of 
the  Flath^ads ;   what  more  shall  I  ^ay'i   that  their  dtsinter- 

rare  devotodness  towards  their 
probity  and  niorality,  are  irre- 
that  (puirrels,  injuries,  divisions, 
enmities,  are  unknown  amongst  them.  1  will  add,  that  all 
these  qualities  are  already  naturuliztid  in  them  through  mo- 
tives of  faith.  What  exactness  do  they  hIiow  in  frequenting 
the  offices  of  religion'  What  recollection  in  \l^*  house  of 
prayer!     What   attention   to   the  catech!  in !      What  fervor 


estedness,    generosity,   and 
brethren  and   friends,  their 
proachable  and  exemplary ; 
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in  prayer  I  What  humilify,  especially  when  they  relate  actions 
which  may  do  them  honor!"*  The  Protestant  governor  of 
the  State  will  presently  give  us  his  testimony  on  the  same 
subject. 

Elsewhere  ho  says:  "Often  we  remark  old  men,  even  chiefs, 
seated  beside  a  clnld  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  paying  for  hours 
the  attention  of  a  docile  scholar  to  these  precocious  instructors, 
who  teach  them  the  prayers,  and  explain  to  them  the  principal 
events  of  the  Old  ana  Now  Testament."  And  once  more.  On 
Christmas  Eve,  1 843,  "  Fathers  Mengarini  and  Zertinati  had 
the  happiness  of  seeing,  at  the  midnight  Mass,  almost  the  whole 
nation  of  tl>e  Flatheads  approach  the  Holy  Table.  Twelve 
little  musicians,  trained  by  rather  Mengarini,  performed  with 
admirable  precision  several  pieces  of  the  best  German  and 
Italian  composers.  The  history  of  this  tribe  is  known  to  you ; 
its  conversion  is  certainly  well  calculated  to  show  forth  the 
inexhaustible  riches  of  the  Divine  mercy ."f  Such  was  the 
work  of  Catholic  missionaries  among  a  tribe  whom  the  Prot- 
estants had  abandoned,  because  "  the  means  of  subsistence  were, 
to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful." 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  learn  how  the  apostles  who  had 
once  more  accomplished  such  a  triumph  as  this  were  content  to 
live,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  mission,  among  their  wild  flock. 
The  "  means  of  subsistence,"  about  which  our  Lord  enjoined 
His  disciples,  and  principally  such  as  were  to  teach  others,  to 
"  take  no  thought,  were  meagre  and  precarious.  The  Prot- 
estant ministers,  who  loved  not  this  distasteful  prfcept,  had 
promptly  made  the  discovery,  and  fled  away  to  more  genial 
regions.  Father  do  Smet,  who  might  have  been  taking  his 
ease  in  his  own  air  land,  gayly  describes  what  he  calls  "  a  sup- 
per," which  ho  ate  with  his  disciples,  and  which  "consisted 
of  a  little  flour,  u  few  roots  of  camash,^^ — a  species  of  wild 
onion, — "  and  a  V)it  of  buffiilo  grease.  The  whole  was  fluiiii; 
together  into  the  cauldron,  to  form  a  single  ragout.    A  long 


pole,  for  the  heat  kei)t  us  at  a  respectful  distance,  was  trfln": 
tormed  into  a  ladle,  which  it  was  necessary  to  turn  continually, 
until  the  »nter1  .  of  the  kettle  had  acquired  the  proper  thick- 
ness. We  consldcrtd  the  dish  delicious!  Wc  had  but  one 
porriiigiM'  for  six  guests,  i  tat  necessity  makes  mtin  industrious. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  my  Indians  were  ready  for  thf 
attack  oji  tlu*  canUlroii.  Two  of  them  provided  with  bits  ot 
bark,  two  othorn  with  r)its  of  leather,  the  fifth  armed  with  a 
tortoise-shell,  plunged  again  and  agaiti  into  the  cauldron  with 
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the  skill  and  regularity  of  a  smith  beating  on  his  anvil.    It  was 
Boon  drained." 

At  another  time,  by  way  of  varying  their  delicacies,  it  was 
"wild  roots  and  moss-cakes,  as  hard  as  dried  glne,"  which 
furnished  their  table,  and  of  which  a  broth  was  composed 
"  which  has  the  appearance  and  taste  of  soap."  But  enough  of 
these  trivial  hardships,  to  which  the  missionaries  rarely  refer, 
and  then  only  by  way  of  jest. 

The  Flatheads  were  not  the  only  tribe  won  to  Christianity 
by  the  Jesuits  in  this  remote  western  world.     When  they  had 
been  gathered  into  the  fold,    Father  de  Sraet  started   for 
Columbia;   where,  as  Sir  George  Simpson  has  told  us,  the 
Protestant  missionaries  "  soon  ascertained  that  they  could  gain 
converts  only  by  buying  them."    The  Jesuits,  like  St.  Peter, 
had  "  neither  silver  nor  gold  ;"  but  they  worked,  as  he  did,  "  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"   and  with  similar  fruits. 
"  During  the  journey,"  says  Father  de  Smet,  "  which  lasted 
forty-two  days,  I  baptized  one  hundred  and  ninety  persons, 
twenty-six  of  whom  had  arrived  at  extreme  old  age.   I  announced 
the  word  of  God  to  more  than  two  thousand  Indians,  who  will 
not  delay,  I  hope,  to  place  themselves  under  the  standard  of 
Jesus  Christ."     And  then  he  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  certain 
Protestant,  a  Mr.  Parkers,  one  of  that  class  who  have  inflicted 
BO  much  injury  upon  the  heathen  in  every  land.    This  gentleman 
had  wilfully  broken  a  cross,  erected  over  the  grave  of  an  Indian 
child,  and  had  announced  that  he  did  it  "  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  leave  in  this  country  a  monument  of  idolatry^  set  up  in 
passing  by  some  Catholic  CheroheeuP     "  Poor  man !"   says 
Father  de  Smet,  "if  he  now  rt-turned  to  these  mountains,  he 
would  hear  the  praises  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  resounding 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  ;  in  the  prairies  as  well  an 
in  the  bosom  of  the  forests ;  he  would  see  the  Cross  planted 
from  shore  to  shore,  over  a  space  of  three  hundred  leagues, 
commanding  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Co&urs-d'Alene,  and 
the  principal  chain  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Missouri 
from  those  of  the  Columbia ;  and  saluted  with  respect  in  the 
valleys  of  Wallamette,  of  Cowlitz,  and  of  the  Bitter-Root.     At 
the  moment  that  1  write,  Father  Demers  has  gone  to  carry  it 
to  the  different  nations  of  Caledonia  ;  everywhere  the  word  of 
liim  who  has  said  that  this  glorious  sign  would  attract  men  to 
llim  begins  to  be  vonlied  in  favor  of  the  poor  sheep  so  long 
wandering  over  the  vik»t  American  continant.     Would  that  this 
.■r<K?s-l)n'aker  might  pass  again  through  these  same  placjes.     He 
would  see  the  i'nage  of  Jesus  suspended  from  the  necks  of 
more  than  four  th^^^and   Indians ;  rtiid  the  younorest  child, 
who  is  bui   leamung  the  catechism,  would   tell  him,  'Mr. 
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Parkers,  it  is  God  alone  whom  we  adore,  and  not  the  cross;  do  not 
break  it,  for  it  reminds  us  that  a  God  has  died  to  save  us.'  "* 

Father  de  Smet,  whom  we  must  now  quit,  has  been  joined 
since  that  date  by  many  fellow-laborers  of  his  own  school. 
In  1852,  he  could  already  report,  speaking  only  of  his  per- 
sonal toils  amongst  the  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, "  The  total  number  of  baptisms  administered  bv  me  in 
the  different  tribes  amounts  to  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-six."  And  he  was  then  contemplating  a  still 
more  perilous  ministry.  "The  account  which  I  receive  of 
the  dispositions  of  the  Black-Feet^''  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "  is  frightful.  ...  I  place  all  my  confidence  in  the 
Lord,  who  can  change,  at  His  good  pleasure,  and  soften  these 
implacable  hearts.  My  business  is  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the 
very  places  where  the  excursions  of  these  marauders  are  most 
frequent.  No  consideration  can  turn  me  aside  from  this 
project. "f  It  appears  to  have  been  at  least  partially  executed, 
as  we  learn  incidentally  from  the  following  statement  in  an 
English  journal :  "  An  interesting  marriage  ceremony  has  been 
recently  performed  at  Illinois.  The  parties  were  Major  Culbert- 
soij,  the  well-known  Indian  trader  and  agent  of  the  American 
Fur  Company,  and  Natowista,  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the 
Blackfoot  Indians.  .  .  .  They  were  married  a  few  days  since 
by  Father  Scanden,  of  St.  Joseph's,  Missouri,  according  to  the 
ritual  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Mrs.  Culbertson  is  said  to  be  a 
person  of  fine  native  talent,  and  has  been  at  times  a  very 
successful  mediator  between  the  American  government  and  the 
nation  to  which  she  belongs."^ 

The  Potawattomies  are  another  tribe  who  have  accepted  in 
great  numbers  the  teaching  of  the  (catholic  missionaries.  At 
the  request  of  their  chiefs,  Father  Yerhaegen  did  not  hesitate  to 
present  in  person  to  the  government  at  Washington  the  petition 
which  they  had  intrusted  to  him.  Fortified  by  the  generous 
co-operation  of  General  Clark,  agent  tor  Indian  affairs  in  the 
district  west  of  the  Mississippi,  tliis  missionary  commenced  his 
labors  among  them,  accompanied  by  Father  Hoecken.  They 
had  peremptorily  rejected,  like  the  Omahas,  and  many  otiicr 
tribes,  the  Protestant  teachers  offered  to  them  by  the  govern- 
ment. They  had  detected,  as  Father  de  Smet  observes,  that 
"  the  chief  solicitude  of  the  ministers  is  reserved  for  their  coni- 
niercial  speculations,  and  when  they  have  amassed  large  profits, 
they  return  to  their  native  country,  under  pretence  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  among  the  savages." 
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Twelve  months  after  Father  lloecken  liad  entered  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Potawattomien  ho  could  give  this  description  of 
them :  "  They  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  prnctices  of  reli- 
gion, respectful  towards  the  misHionaries,  assiduous  in  approach- 
ing, at  least  every  three  weck«j,  the  nanred  tribunul  (of  penance) 
and  the  Holy  Table.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  some  one  of 
them  is  not  seen  approaching  one  of  those  sacraments.  On 
festivals,  the  number  of  those  who  receive  Holy  Communion 
varies  from  twenty  to  thirty."  Already  more  than  a  thousand 
Potawattomies  professed  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  the  same  mis- 
sionary adds,  that  they  manifest  "an  entire  obedience,  not 
only  to  the  commands  of  the  priest,  but  to  the  slightest  intima- 
tion of  his  wishes."* 

Yet  these  missionaries  were,  if  possible,  poorer  than  the 
savages  themselves,  willingly  accepted  their  humble  food  and 
lodgmg,  and  abased  thcmselvoH  to  share  their  daily  life.  "  For 
myself,"  says  Father  lloecken,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  member 
of  the  same  society,  "  I  have  no  other  wish  than  to  live  among: 
the  Indians,  and  to  find  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rockv  Mount- 
ains the  spot  from  which  I  am  to  rise  at  the  last  day. 

The  same  apostolic  missionary,  though  he  would  have  dis- 
played only  viiarity  and  courtesy  towards  the  men  who  had' 
abandoned  in  disgust  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life, 
gives  this  account  of  the  reception  which  they  experience  from 
the  Indians:  "The  Protestant  njinistcrH  have  endeavored  to 
obtain  followers  atnong  these  savages,  but  their  efforts  havtv 
not  been  attended  with  success.  Instead  of  listening  to  them, 
they  are  questioned,  and  put  to  a  severe  examitnition.  '  Where 
is  your  wife?'  said  an  Indian  to  one  of  them;  a  gesture  wan 
the  only  answer  of  the  minister,  who  pointed  with  a  linger  to 
his  reoidfence  where  his  wife  wan.  'Your  dress,  no  doubt,'" 
continued  the  savage,  '  is  a  blacfk  robe  V — '  No,'  replied  the 
minister,  'I  do  not  wear  one.'  'Do  you  say  Mass?' — 'Oh,, 
never,'  answered  the  minister  eagerly.  '  Do  you  wear  the  ton- 
sure?'— 'No.'  'Then,'  they  all  oxcfaimcd  together,  'you  may 
go  back  from  whence  you  came.'  "f 

The  Winnehagoen  display  the  same  dispositions.  Father 
Cretin  relates  that  they  nave  repeatedly  petitioned  the  goveriv 
ment  authorities  to  send  them  Catholic  priests,  but  that  tlieir 
prayer  was  always  answered  by  an  embassy  of  Protestant, 
ministers.     When  a  treaty  was*  negotiated  in  1845  between 
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*  An  English  gentleman  who  lately  vrnitod  a  largo  Potawattotnie  village, 
several  days'  journey  beyond  the  MiNHouri,  found  that  "  they  wen;  all  of  them 
educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith."  2'he  Ennlinh  Sportnnan  in  the  West- 
ern Prairm,  by  the  Hon.  Grantley  F.  Berkeley,  eh.  xlx.,  p.  '620  (18«t). 
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this  tribe  and  the  United  States,  a  solemn  assembly  was  coi' 
veiled,  and  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin  unfolded  the  terin;> 
which  'le  vas  commissioned  to  oifer  them.  Their  territorv 
consisted  ot  two  million  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  ex- 
cellent land,  w  red  by  six  considerable  rivrs  This  magnifi- 
cent tract  they  wen  asked  to  abandon,  iha  invitation  being 
equivalent  to  a  command,  for  a  recompense  which  they  neither 
wish'-d  to  a(  (iept  nor  dared  to  refuso.  After  a  day's  delibera- 
tion, the  Indians  again  met  the  governor,  prepared  to  give  a 
reply  to  his  proposals.  Wakoo^  an  aged  chief,  the  most  cele- 
brated orator  of  the  tribe,  rose  to  apeak  in  the  name  of  his 
nation,  "  a  largo  crucifix  glistening  on  his  breast."  From  his 
noble  address  we  extract  flie  following  words : 

"  If  I  alone  speak  to-day,  far  be  it  trom  you  to  suppose  that 
I  am  the  only  one  able  to  express  the  feelings  of  my  tribe. 
All  the  chiefs  here  present  know  how  to  make  known  their 
thoughts,  but  being  accustuined  from  mv  youth  to  speak  in  the 
councils  of  my  nation,  I  have  been  chosen  as  the  eldest  to 
defend,  in  the  name  of  all,  our  common  interests.  Thou  comest 
on  the  part  of  our  great  father  (the  President)  to  demand  the 
cession  of  our  territory.  But  can  he  have  forgotten  the  mag- 
nificent promises  which,  on  two  diflferent  occasions,  he  gave 
rue  at  Washington  ?  I  remember  them,  for  my  part,  as  if  they 
had  be'^n  spoken  only  to-day.  .  .  .  'Depend  upon  me,' said 
our  pr«;at  father,  '  I  will  always  defend  you.  You  shall  be  my 
chiJaj-en,  If  any  wrong  be  done  to  you,  address  yourselves 
u;w}>y.>  tome.  Your  causes  of  complaint  shall  cease  so  soon 
an  they  siiall  be  known  to  me,  and  I  will  defend  you.'  And  I, 
a  chilvl  of  nature,  who  have  but  one  tongue,  believed  in  the 
sincerity  of  these  promises.  Yet,  in  8j)ite  of  our  remonstrance, 
all  our  affairs  have  been  arranged  without  our  being  even  con- 
sulted. They  have  sent  away  agents  whom  we  loved,  to  give 
us  others,  without  asking  our  opinion.  We  have  forwarded 
petitions,  to  which  no  attention  has  been  paid.  They  promised 
us  that  they  would  leave  us  always  the  lands  which  we  occupy, 
and  already  they  wish  to  send  us  I  know  not  where.  My 
brother,  thou  art  our  friend.  Tell  our  great  father,  that  his 
children  require  a  longer  halt  here,  before  they  enter  on  the 
path  of  a  new  exile.  27ie  tree  which  is  conthntally  trans- 
planted must  quickly  perish.''^ 

Here  the  orator  interrupted  himself,  to  notice  the  charges 
brought  against  his  tribe  as  a  pretext  for  "dispensing  with 
justice  towards  them,"  and  for  palliating  the  tyranny  of  which 
they  were  to  be  victims.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  reproach  us  witb 
vices  which  you  have  yourselves  encouraged  ?  Why  come  tc 
the  ver^  door  of  our  tenta  to  tempt  us  with  your  fire-water  V 
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And  then  he  went  on  thus :  "  Our  great  father  has  said  to  us, 
'  I  will  send  to  you  men  who  will  teach  you  how  to  live  well.' 
These  men  have  come,  but  though  they  are  tolerably  good,  our 
young  men  do  not  listen  to  them  any  better  than  to  ouraeioes  ; 
iioe  wish  for  Catholic  priests.  They  will  make  themselves 
heard,  be  assured  of  it.  I  take  God  to  witness  that  what  I  say 
expresses  the  wishes  of  my  nation."  And  then  he  sat  down  amid 
the  applause  of  the  assembled  chiefs.* 

We  nave  seen,  in  every  chapter  of  this  work,  the  triumphs 
of  Catholic  missionaries  attested  by  the  unsuspicious  evidence 
of  Protestant  witnesses.  Here  is  '  >  testimony  to  the  same 
order  of  facts  in  the  valleys  of  tl'  -iky  Mountains.  In  1855, 
Governor  Stephens  forwarded 
States  an  official  report  on  tVi 
charge,  to  which  the Tresident  i. 
"Message  to  Congress."  Of  the  Flatheads  he  speaks  as  fol- 
lows: "They  are  the  best  Indians  in  the  temtory,  honest, 
brave,  and  docile.  They  profess  the  Christian  religion,  and  I 
am  assured  tliat  they  live  according  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel."  After  describing  their  manner  of  life,  the  same 
authority  adds,  that  they  are  "sincere  and  faithful,"  and 
"  strongly  attached  to  their  religions  convictions."f 

Of  the  tribe  called  Pend-d^  Oreilles,  Governor  Stephens 
observes,  that  the  mission  established  among  them  has  been 
in  existence  nine  years,  and  that  for  a  long  time  the  mission- 
aries lived  in  huts,  and  fed  on  roots.  "Tliey  have  now  a 
church,"  he  says,  "of  which  all  the  ornaments  are  so  well 
executed,  that  one  is  tempted  to  suppose  they  must  have  been 
imported ;"  yet  they  are  entirely  the  work  of  the  missionaries 
and  their  neophytes.  "When  the  missionaries  arrived,"  he 
adds,  "  these  Indians  were  impoverished,  wretched,  and  almost 
destitute  of  clothes.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  burying  alive 
both  the  aged  and  infant  children.  At  this  day  almost  the 
eniire  tribe  belongs  to  the  Saviour'' s  fold.  I  have  seen  them 
assembled  at  prayer,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  these  savages 
are,  in  every  respect,  in  the  way  of  true  progress.  These 
Indians  have  a  great  veneration  tor  their  Fathers,  the  Black 
Robes.  They  say  if  the  missionaries  were  to  leave  them,  it 
would  certainly  cause  their  death."  He  then  praises  their 
habits  of  industry,  and  adds,  that  while  the  Fathers  have 
brought  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  under  cultivation,  "  the 
produce  of  the  harvest  belongs  to  the  Indians,  because  very 
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f  Quot«d  in  the  work  entitled,  Cinquante  NonveUes  Lettres  du  B.  P.  de  8m<t, 
pp.  292  et  seq.  (Paris,  1858). 
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little  snfficeB  for  the  wants  of  the  missipnaries."  Finally,  after 
noticing  their  "  pious  fervor,"  the  Governor  remarks,  that  "  re- 
ligion has  destroyed  the  state  of  slavery  in  which  woman 
groass  in  all  the  unbelieving  tribes." 

Of  the  C(Bur8-d^Alenej  of  whom  there  are  five  hundred 
Christians,  the  same  ofiicial  reports  thus:  "Thanks  to  the 
labors  of  these  good  Fathers,  they  have  made  great  progress 
in  agriculture.  Instructed  in  the  Ohristian  religion,  they  nave 
abandoned  polygamy;  their  morals  have  become  pure,  and 
tlieir  conduct  edifying.  The  work  effected  hy  the  musionarm 
is  really  prodiaious.  There  is  a  magnificent  church,  almost 
finished,  entirely  bnilt  by  the  Fathers,  the  Brothers,  and  the 
Indians." 

Lastly,  he  declares  of  the  Potawattomies,  among  whom 
Father  Hoeckeu  desired  to  live  and  die,  and  who  are  one 
of  the  latest  conquests  of  the  children  of  St.  Ignatius,  "  they 
are  hardly  Indians  now  f"  Such,  by  Protestant  testimony,  are 
the  works  of  men  by  whom  the  Most  High  delights  to  display 
His  power,  and  whom  He  fills  with  the  abundant  gracQs  by 
whicn  alone  apostolic  victories  are  gained.  And  as  this 
favored  tribe  has  found  in  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  masters  and  doctors,  from  whom  they  have  received 
^'  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is 
to  come ;"  dO  their  daughters,  once  half-naked  savages,  doomed 
to  bondage  and  degradation,  have  become  the  pupils  of  those 
Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus^  who  liave  not  feared  to 
traverse  an  ocean  and  a  continent,  that  they  might  carry 
religion  and  civilization  to  the  most  hidden  recesses  of  the 
Hocky  Mountains,  and  dispense  in  their  obscure  valleys  the 
same  instruction  which  the  noblest  of  other  races  receive  at 
their  hands  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe. 


BBITISH  COLUMBIA. 


In  the  year  1862,  two  British  officers,  whose  frank  but  inof- 
fensive Protestantism  colors  every  chapter  of  their  works, 
assist  us  to  trace,  in  Vancouver's  Island  and  British  Columbia, 
the  contrast  which  witnesses  of  the  same  class  have  detected  in 
the  other  provinces  of  Western  America.  It  is  right  to  add 
that  nothing  was  further  from  their  intention  than  to  do  what 
they  have  unwittingly  done. 

"The  close  contiguity  of  the  Soughies  Indians  to  Victoria," 
says  Commander  Mayiio,  "  is  seriously  inconvenient ;"  and  the 
sentiment  was  so  universal  among  the  English  authorities,  that 
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the  colonial  legislature,  he  adds,  has  already  devised  "  various 
plans  for  removing  them  to  a  distance."  To  get  the  natives  out 
of  their  way  was,  therefore,  the  first  thought  of  these  British 
colonists. 

"  In  consequence  of  their  iutercourse  with  the  whites,"  con- 
tinues the  same  authority,  ^'  this  tribe  has  become  the  most 
degraded  in  the  whole  island,'*  or,  as  he  observes  in  another 
place,  "  the  most  debased  and  demoralized  of  all  the  Indians." 
In  these  two  reports  he  unconsciously  records  the  prompt  and 
invariable  results  of  Protestant  colonization.* 

"  The  Cowichens,"  we  learn  from  this  gentleman, "  are  rathei- 
a  fine  and  somewhat  powerful  tribe,  numbering  between  three 
thousand  and  four  thousand  souls;"  but "  the  Nanaimo  Indians, 
who  at  one  time  were  just  as  favorably  spoken  of,  have  fallen 
off  much  since  the  white  settlement  at  that  place  has  increased." 
Now  the  NanaimoB  have  sunk  morally  by  contact  with  Prot- 
estants, while  the  superiority  of  the  Cowichens,  we  are  told  by 
Captain  Barrett  Lennard,  is  owing  to  their  conversion  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  "The  missionaries  of  the  Romish  Church," 
says  that  oificer,  "  have  long  labored  assiduously  among  these 
different  Indian  tribes,  and  with  considerable  apparent  success, 
in  some  instances,  especially  among  the  Cowichens,  a  good 
many  of  whom  attend  Mass  in  the  little  chapel  of  the  mission." 
He  adds,  indeed,  that  "  there  is  now  a  very  effective  staff  of 
Protestant  missionaries  in  Vancouver,"  but  his  sympathy  with 
their  projects  does  not  impel  him  to  say  a  word  about  their 
disciples,  nor  even  to  inform  us  if  they  have  any.f 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Harrison  River,  Captain  Lennard  found 
the  tribe  of  the  Skaholets.  "  These  Indians,"  he  observes,  in 
reluctant  and  somewhat  ungenerous  phrase,  ''make  a  great 
profession  of  their  adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith," — a 
sufiicient  proof  that  at  least  they  are  not  indifferent  to  it. 
They  were  very  exact,  he  confesses,  in  the  due  observance  of 
Sunday,  earnest  in  rejecting  "  any  kind  of  intoxicating  drink," 
and  both  brave  and  mdustrious,  as  his  own  account  of  their 
habits  suflSciently  indicates-! 

Near  Fort  Hope  he  visits  the  Tum-Sioux   Indians,  and, 

though  no  missionary  was  then  with  them,  he  finds  "  a  party 

,  of  Indians,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty,  engaged  in  bowing 

and  crossing  themselves  in  the  intervals  of  chanting."    Most 

Protestants  would  probably  give  much  the  same  account  of  a 

*  Fimr  Tears  in  BrUUh  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Mand,  by  Commander 
R.  C.  Mayne,  R.N.,  F.R.Q.S.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  30  (1862). 

t  TrmxU  in  Biitith  Columbia,  by  Capt.  C.  E.  Barrett  Lennard,  cb.  ir.,  p.  57 
(1862). 

t  Ch.  X.,  p.  143. 
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Catholic  congregation  in  Parit  or  London.  "I  donbt,"  he 
adds,  "whether  these  poor  larAffes  attached  any  particalar 
meaning  or  significance  to  any  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  in 
the  pertorraance  of  wbi  i  they  were  engaged."*  It  was  per- 
haps only  to  pass  away  tbo  time  that  they  were  secretly  occu- 
pied in  chanting  hymns,  and  in  what  Captain  Lennard  calls 
^  bowing  and  crossing  tbemselris/'  thotigh  it  was  certainly  an 
unusual  mode  of  recreation  for  saraget.  Protestant  witnesses  of 
this  school  are  invaluable,  Thoir  utter  inability  to  comprehend 
the  most  impressive  phenomena,  and  their  diligent  perversion  of 
the  simplest  facts,  only  lend  additional  force  to  their  testimony. 

Commander  Mayne,  who  is  more  copious  in  details,  ^ves  us 
the  following  information,  "While  in  Henry  Bay  we  witnessed 
the  arrival  of  some  Boman  Catholic  priests,  which  caused  the 
greatest  excitement  among  tho  natives.  They  were  scattered 
in  all  directions,  fishing,  &e,,  nmuy  on  board  and  around  the 
ship" — that  is,  the  ship  of  Commander  Mayne— "when  a  canoe 
with  two  large  bannera  fiying  appeared  in  sight."  Both  profit 
and  curiosity,  the  strongest  passions  of  the  uncivilized,  man, 
were  overpowered  in  a  moinont  by  a  deeper  sentiment.  "  Im- 
mediately a  shout  was  raised  of  *  Le  Pretre  I  Le  Pretre !'  and 
they  allpaddled  on  shore  as  fawt  as  they  could  to  meet  them. 
There  were  two  priests  in  th©  c«nou,  ana  in  this  way  they  trav- 
elled, visiting  in  turn  every  village  on  the  coast.  A  fortnight 
afterwards,  when  I  was  in  Johnst^mo  Strait  with  a  boat-party, 
I  met  them  again.  It  was  a  potiring  wet  day,  cold,  and  blow- 
ing hard,  and  they  were  apparontly  very  lightly  clothed,  hud- 
dhng  in  the  bottom  of  their  canoe,  the  Indians  paddling 
laboriously  against  wind  and  tide  to  reach  a  village  by  night, 
and  the  sea  washing  over  them,  drenching  them  to  the  skin. 
I  never  ■  r  men  look  in  a  more  pitiable  plight.  .  .  .  Certainly 
if  mis«.  n  this  earth  will  bo  compensated  hereafter,  those 
two  prit.  .«*  were  laying  in  a  plentiful  stock  of  happiness.^f  We 
e«nnot  be  surprised  wnen  this  o^cer  goes  on  to  observe  that 
Uiene  missionaries,  who,  be  says,  are  "  morough  masters"  of  the 
native  language,  *'  undoubtemy  possess  considerable  influence 
over  the  Indians." 

"  I  remember  one  Sunday  in  Port  Harvey,"  says  the  same 
gentleman,  "  when  we  were  all  standing  on  deck,  looking  at 
six  or  eight  large  canoes  which  hung  about  the  ship,  they 
suddenly  struck  up  a  chant,  which  they  continued  for  about 
ten  minutes,  singing  in  beautiful  time,  their  voices  sounding 
over  the  peiiectly  still  water  and  dying  away  among  the  trees 

•  P,  t#, 
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with  a  sweet  cadence  that  I  shall  never  forget."  And  the 
gingers  were  Vancouver  Indians !  "  I  have  no  idea,"  he  adds, 
"  what  the  words  were,  but  they  told  us  they  had  been  taught 
them  by  the  priests.  The  Eoman  Catholic  priest  b^b  indeed 
little  cause  to  complain  of  his  reception  by  the  Indians."* 

Once  more.  "  At  Esquimalt  all  the  Indians  attend  the  Bomish 
mission  on  Sunday  morning,  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  whole 
village  may  be  seen  paddling  across  the  harbor  to  the  mission- 
house,  singing  at  the  top  of  their  voices."  For  a  moment  the 
contemplation  of  these  scenes  puts  to  flight  national  and  religious 
prejudices,  and  he  goes  on  thus.  "  Certainly  the  self-denying 
zeal  and  energy  with  which  the  priests  labor  among  tnem 
merit  all  the  success  they  meet  with.  To  come  upon  them,  as 
I  have  done,  going  from  village  to  village,  alone  among  the 
natives,  in  a  dirty  little  canoe,  drenched  to  the  skin,  torces 
comparisons  between  them  and  the  generality  of  the  laborers  of 
other  creeds  that  are  by  no  means  nattering  to  the  latter."t 

We  have  seen  so  many  examples  in  these  volumes  of  inveterate 

S repossessions  conquered  by  the  same  irresistible  influence,  and 
ave  read  so  many  similar  confessions  of  unwilling  sympathy 
and  admiration,  that  this  particular  instance  claims  no  special 
comment.  But  we  must  not  conclude  without  a  few  details  in 
further  illustration  of  the  contrast  which  this  ofiicer  attests. 

"  Before  1857,"  he  observes,  "  no  Protestant  missionary  had 
ever  traversed  the  wilds  of  British  Columbia,  nor  hadf  any 
attempts  been  made  to  instruct  the  Indians."  The  statement  is 
not  quite  exact,  as  he  seems  to  have  felt,  for  he  adds  immedi- 
ately, "  I  must  except  the  exertions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests."  They  had  not  waited  till  forts  were  built,  commerce 
established,  and  a  military  police  organized.  Before  even  the 
trapper  or  the  hunter,  they  had  tracked  the  streams  and  pene- 
trated the  forests  of  Columbia,  without  protection,  and  without 
salary,  except  from  Him  who  "  rewardeth  in  secret."  Thfey 
weie  now  to  be  jostled  on  every  side  by  men  of  another  order." 
By  1859,  "  eleven  missionaries  of  different  denominations," 
of  whom  four  were  Wesleyans,  each  receiving  the  annual  stipend 

*  Ch.  xi.,  p.  274. 

f  P.  275.  Commander  Mayne  makes  an  exception  in  favor  of  "  Mr.  William 
Duncan,"  a  Protestant  missionary,  of  wliose  energy  and  perseverance  he  apeakis 
in  terms  wliicli  the  conduct  of  that  gentleman  appears  to  merit.  Mr.  Duncan 
has  judiciously  labored  for  their"  temporal  weltare,"and  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish schools  for  their  instruction  ;  but  we  can  see  little  more  in  Commander 
Mayne's  account  of  his  work  than  the  skilful  adaptation  of  natural  means  to  a 
natural  end.  We  are  so  far,  however,  from  questioning  Mr.  Duncan's  merits, 
that  we  should  be  glad  to  be  forced  to  recognize  them  in  all  his  co-religionists. 
When  Protestants  can  be  found,  who,  from  supernatural  motives,  are  willing 
to  devote  themselves  without  reserve,  and  without  salary,  to  the  service  of 
Qod,  they  will  soon  cease  to  be  Protestants. 
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which  was  deemed  an  appropriate  recompense  of  his  labors, 
had  entered  this  region  ;  but "  their  mission,"  says  Commander 
Mayne,  "  like  that  of  our  own  Church,  has  been  more  to  the 
whites  than  the  Indians.''^*  The  Anglican  bishop  "reached 
Esquimau  in  1860,"  bringing  "  an  iron  church  which  had  been 
sent  from  England,"  but  which  had  cost  so  much  money  that 
"  the  edifice  was  not  free  from  debt  when  I  left  the  island." 
What  this  Protestant  functionary  will  do  for  the  natives  in 
general  we  may  judge  from  the  operations  of  his  colleagues  in 
other  lands  ;  what  he  will  accomplish  at  Esquimalt  in  partic- 
ular, may  be  inferred  from  tlie  fact  already  recorded,  that  "  at 
Esquimalt  all  the  Indians  attend  the  Homish  inission." 

But  we  are  not  without  information  as  to  the  proceedings  of 
this  gentleman.  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  speaks  of  him  with 
warm  friendship,  relates  in  1862  such  facts  as  the  following. 
"  Although  the  magnificent  gift  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
by  that  most  estimable  Christian  lady,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  is  a 
fit  foundation,  nevertheless  more  money  is  urgently  required." 
Yet  the  immense  sums  already  expended  seem  to  have  been 
utterly  fruitless  as  far  as  the  heathen  are  concerned.  '''  It  is 
well  known,"  says  Mr.  Macdonald,  "  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cridge 
has  labored  zealously  amongst  these  Indians  for  years,  without 
even  the  shadow  of  a  hope  of  success.  The  Rev.  W.  Clark  and 
family  also  failed,  and  have  left  the  country  ;  and  another  highly 
esteemed  clergyman  has  likewise  left."  These  facts,  he  adds, 
are  so  notorious,  that  "  it  does  seem  rather  marvellous  that  Dr. 
Hill,"  the  Anglican  bishop,  "  shoiild,  in  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival  in  the  colony,  produce  the  following  efi'ect  upon  some 
Indian  children."  The  words  quoted  are  from  an  ofiicial  report 
by  Dr.  Hill  himself.  "  We  sang  heartily,  .  .  .  and  when  we 
finished,  we  found  a  remarkable  impression  to  be  produced. 
All  loere  reverently  hushed  in  a  fixed  and  thoughtful  manner  F 
^  It  is  probably  the  fatal  necessity  of  producing  a  sensation  at 
home,  and  the  fact  that  "  more  money  is  urgently  required," 
which  alone  compel  a  man  of  education  thus  to  expose  himself 
to  the  satire  of  his  own  friends  and  adherents.f 

Mr.  Macdonald,  dififering  in  this  particular  from  Captain 
Lennard  and  Commander  Mayne,  insinuates  that  the  Catholic 
missionaries  have  had  only  feeble  success.  But  in  this  case  his 
testimony  is  no  longer  founded  on  personal  observation.  Pere 
(Jheroux,  he  observes,  "  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, '  He  who 
would  sow  the  seed  of  instruction  in  tlie  heart  of  these  savages 
has  selected  a  soil  truly  sterile ;' "   while  P^re  Lamfrett  is 

•  Ch.  xii.,  p.  .341. 

t  BritWi  Columbia  and  Vancomer'a  Idand,  by  Duncan  Q.  F.  Maodonal^ 
C.E.,  ch.  v.,  pp.  163-9  (1862). 
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reported  to  have  remarked,  that  "  they  were  spoiled  by  their 
intercourse  with  the  white  man."  If  it  be  so,  it  is  only  a  fresh 
example  of  the  fact  which  we  have  encountered  in  every  land, 
that  Protestants  not  only  fail  to  convert  the  heathen  them- 
selves, but  make  it  almost  impossible,  by  their  presence,  for 
Catholics  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Yet  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  remarkable  instances 
cited  by  Captain  Lennard  and  Commander  Mayne,  in  spite  of 
their  religious  prepossessions,  are  found  throughout  a  wider 
region  than  they  were  able  to  explore.  Father  Demers,  we 
have  been  told  by  Father  de  Smet,  quitted  him  a  few  years 
ago,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  these  very  provinces.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  p.-eached  in  vain.  "  On  the  16th  of  October 
(1861),"  says  a  Californian  Protestant  journal,  "the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Demers  left  here  (San  Francisco)  for  British  Columbia, 
to  attend  a  muster  meeting  of  Indians  in  that  colony.  The 
bishop  is  known  bv  all  the  Indians,  and  has  great  influence 
over  the  tribes.  When  the  news  reached  the  camp  that  the 
bishop  had  arrived,  one  hundred  Indians  in  forty  canoes  were 
sent  to  escort  him.  .  .  .  The  Indians  know  a  great  deal  about 
religion.  It  must  have  been  grand  and  solemn  to  hear  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  far  North  one  thousand  five  hundred  Indians 
praying  and  singing  together."* 

It  is  not  expedient  to  pursue  with  further  detail  the  history 
of  missionary  labors  in  these  remote  western  regions,  nor  to 
multiply  the  illustrations  which  it  afibrds  both  of  tlie  character 
of  the  missionaries  and  the  results  of  their  toil.  We  have  suf- 
ficiently traced,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  contrast  which  it  is  the 
main  object  of  these  volumes  to  exhibit.  One  remark,  how- 
ever, may  be  added,  before  we  enter  those  more  famous  prov- 
inces of  the  East  which  lie  between  the  frozen  wastes  of 
Hudson's  Bay  and  the  sun-lit  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

We  have  read  the  words  in  which  Father  de  Smet  avows  the 
noble  ambition,  worthy  of  himself  and  his  order,  of  reviving  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  glories  of  Paraguay. 
Would  that  it  were  possible  for  us  to  share  his  generous  hopes. 
If  such  a  triumph  could  indeed  be  accomplished  in  Oregon  or 
Columbia,  Father  de  Smet  and  his  colleagues  sufficiently  re- 
^serable  their  illustrious  predecessors  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
'  both  to  attempt  and  to  effect  it.  Even  Protestant  writers  have 
recognized  this  fact.  "  There  is  an  unseen  element  at  work," 
says  one  of  those  candid  witnesses  of  whom  we  have  quoted  so 
many,  "  in  the  remote  wilderness  of  the  Oregon,  whose  success 
is  guaranteed  by  all  the  preceden'ts  of  history ;  it  is  the  agenqf 

*  San  Francisco  Monitor,  quoted  in  Weekly  Register,  January  4, 1862. 
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of  the  Catholic  Church."*  But  the  conditions  of  her  warfare 
are  no  longer  the  same.  In  Paraguay,  the  enemj  whom  the 
missionaries  of  the  Cross  fought  and  vanquished, rescuing  more 
than  a  million  victims  from  his  grasp,  had  no  such  armv  of 
auxiliaries  as  are  now  doing  his  fatal  work  on  the  shores  or  the 
Pacific.  The  apostles  who  converted,  one  after  another,  the 
ferocious  hordes  of  South  America,  and  built  up  whole  nations 
of  peaceful,  civilized,  and  Christian  men,  where  before  their 
coming  only  bloodthirsty  savages  dwelt,  owed  their  astonishing 
success,  not  only  to  their  own  patient  valor  and  invincible  - 
charity,  but  to  the  oneness  of  tlie  faith  and  the  unalterable 
harmony  of  the  doctrine  which  they  carried  with  them.  Never 
during  two  centuries  was  the  half-awakened  pagan  of  the 
Southern  continent  embarrassed  by  the  divisions,  the  contradic- 
tious, or  the  worldly  lives  of  another  order  of  teachers,  who 
have  made  Christianity  hateful  to  his  brethren  in  so  many 
other  lands,  both  in  the  east  and  west.  And  thus  it  came  to 
pass,  as  we  have  seen,  that  even  the  brutal  Omagua  or  the  can- 
nibal Chiriguana  confessed,  at  first  with  reluctant  admiration, 
a  little  later  with  loving  reverence,  that  rren  who  were  always 
pure,  meek,  and  just,  came  forth  from  God,  and  that  the  mes- 
sage which  they  brouglit,  since  it  never  varied,  must  have 
come  from  Him  also.  This  is  an  advantage  which  the  less  for- 
tunate tribes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rockv  Mountains  are  now 
losing  forever.  Twenty  sects  will  soon  be  fighting  together 
before  their  eyes.  The  Anglicans  have  recently  entered  Co- 
lumbia, carrying  with  them  the  two  weapons  which  they  have 
used  in  other  lands, — unlimited  pecuniary  resources,  and  un- 
dying hatred  of  the  Church.  They  cannot  convert  the  heathen 
themselves,  but  they  can  prevent  others  doing  so.  This  is 
their  mission.  And  therefore  there  will  be  no  new  Paraguay 
to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  "I  am  fully  ira-^ressed 
with  the  belief,"  is  the  ofiicial  report  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Wyeth, 
"  that  these  Indians  must  become  extinct  under  the  operation 
of  existing  causes."t  There  are  indeed  laborers  in  that  distant 
field  who,  if  they  had  fair  play,  could  convert,  as  their  fathers 
did,  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  continent ;  but  even  hope  hides 
her  face  in  the  presence  of  the  deadly  evils  which  Protestant- 
ism generates  in  every  pagan  land.  The  inevitable  fate  of  tlie 
Indian,  when  once  he  comes  in  contact  with  its  emissaries,  is 
to  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  are  about  to  consider 
the  last  and  most  afflicting  proof  of  this  fact  in  the  sorrowful 
history  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


*  The  8tatamen  of  Amvi'ica  in  1846,  by  S.  Mytton  Maury,  p.  809. 
f  Schoolcraft,  part  i.,  p.  226. 
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The  first  European  settlement!  in  Canada,  as  in  India,  were 
made  by  a  company  of  merchants ;  in  the  former  country  by 
French  Catholics,  in  the  latter  by  English  Protestants.  Thie 
usual  significant  contrast  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
classes.  "The  stockholders  and  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,"  says  an  English  writer,  "  never  gave  education  or 
religion  a  thought  in  their  earliest  enterprises ;  and  when  they 
had  attained  to  sovereign  power  in  the  East,  the  use  they  made 
of  it  was  to  prohibit  botn  the  one  and  the  other  for  a  long 
period.  . .  .  llie  French  Company  for  trading  to  Canada  were, 
on  the  contrary,  so  impressed  with  the  duty  of  providing 
instruction  and  religion  for  the  Indians  among  whom  they 
were  going  to  place  settlers,  that  they  undertoos" — and  then 
he  describes  at  length  the  noble  efforts  which  they  made,  and 
of  which  we  are  gomg  to  examine  the  results.* 

The  Canadian  Company  established  under  the  auspices  of 
Cardinal  Kichelieu,  who  wisely  prohibited  the  admission  of 
Protestant  colonists  as  sure  to  be  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  the 
heathen,  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  compact,  "to  maintain 
missionaries  for  the  conversion  of  the  savages."t  The  pledge 
was  faitlifuUy  observed,  in  the  same  religious  spirit  which  made 
Champlain  exclaim, "  The  salvation  of  one  soul  is  of  more  value 
than  tne  conquest  of  an  empire."  "The  principal  design  of 
French  settlements  in  Canada,"  says  Mr.  Alfrecf  Hawkins, — 
we  shall  quote,  as  usual,  only  Protestant  authorities, — "  was 
evidently  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion."  With  this 
object,  tney  sent  the  agents  whom  the  Catholic  Church  always 

Srovides  for  auch  la)^  ic^,  and  it  is  in  the  following  words  that 
[r.  Hawkins  attempib  "o  describe  them. 
"The  early  history  of  Canada  teems  with  instances  of  the 
purest  religious  fortitude,  zeal,  and  heroism ;  of  ^oun^  and 
delicate  females  relinquishing  the  comforts  of  civilization  to 
perform  the  most  menial  oftices  towards  the  sick,  to  dispense 
at  once  the  blessings  of  medical  aid  to  the  body,  and  of  religious 
instruction  to  the  soul,  of  the  benighted  and  wondering  savage." 
He  alludes,  no  doubt,  though  ho  does  not  name  them,  to  such 
ministersof  consolation  as  Marguerite  Bourgeovs,  Marie Barbier, 
Marguerite  Le  Moine,  Marie  Louise  Dorval,  and  a  hundred 
more,  "renowned  for  their  piety,"  as  the  Swedish  traveller 


*  J.  8.  Buckingham,  Canada,  ch.  zv.,  p. : 
t  Biitoire  du  Canada  et  dt  $e$  MimoM,  par  M.  I'Abb^  Braaseor  de  Bour- 
V>urg,  tome  i.,  cb.  ii.,  p.  88  (18S2). 
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Kalm  observed  in  the  last  century,*  and  of  whose  labors  Hr 
Hawkins  thus  speaks:  "They  must  have  been  upheld  by  a 
strong  sense  of  duty.  But  for  such  impressions,  it  would  have 
been  beyond  human  nature  to  make  such  sacrifices  as  tho 
ITospitalierea  made,  in  taking  up  their  residence  in  New 
France.  Without  detracting  from  the  calm  philosophic  de- 
meanor of  religion  at  the  present  day," — it  is  a  Protestant  wlio 
•  speaks, — "  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  pious  persons  could  be 
found  willing  to  undergo  the  fatigues,  uncertainty,  and  per- 
sonal danger,  experienced  by  the  first  missionaries  of  both 
sexes  in  New  France.  Regardless  of  a  climate  to  whose  horrors 
they  were  entii'ely  unaccustomed,  of  penury  and  famine,  of 
danger,  of  death,  of  martvrdom  itself;  sustained  by  sometliing 
more  than  human  fortitude,  by  Divine  patience,  they  succeeded 
at  length  in  establishing,  on  a  firm  foundation,  the  altars  and 
the  faith  of  their  country  and  their  God."f 

We  shall  see  them  presently  at  their  work,  but  a  preliminary 
consideration  claims  a  moment's  attention.  Before  we  examine 
their  labors,  it  is  necessary  to  show,  by  a  few  examples,  what 
kind  of  reception  the  new  teachers  met  with  from  the  Indians, 
before  the  latter  were  finally  estranged  by  actions  which  would 
have  embittered  a  more  forgiving  temper  than  theirs.  In  the 
South,  we  know  what  greeting  awaited  the  missionaries  of  the 
Cross ;  let  us  see  how  they  were  welcomed  in  the  North. 

"  The  untutored  Indians,"  says  Mr.  Hawkins,  "  treated  the 
first  Europeans  with  true  Christian  charity.  The  efibrts  of  the 
Jesuits  for  the  conversion  and  instruction  of  the  savages,  the 
universal  kindness  and  benevolence  of  the  missionaries  wnerever 
they  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves,  perpetuated  this 
friendly  spirit  towards  the  French.^''X 

When  the  Ursulines  arrived  at  Quebec  in  1639,  "as  the 
youthful  heroines  stepped  on  shore,"  observes  Mr.  Bancroft, 
"  tliey  stooped  to  kiss  the  earth  which  they  adopted  as  their 
country,  and  were  ready,  in  case  of  need,  to  tinge  with  their 
blood.  The  governor,  with  the  little  garrison,  received  them 
at  the  water's  edge.  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  joining  in  the 
shouts,  filled  the  air  with  yells  of  joy.  Is  it  wonderful  that 
the  natives  were  touched  by  a  benevolence  which  their  poverty 
and  squalid  misery  could  not  appal  ?"§ 

A  little  later  Mr.  Bancroft  will  tell  us,  that  the  sympathy  of 
the  Indians  towards  the  French  never  waned,  and  that  as  the 

*  Tra/ods  in  Narth  America,  Pinkerton,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  658. 

J  Picture  of  Quebec,  wUh  Historical  Beeollections,  en.  x.,  p.  177. 
Ibid.,  ch.  i.,  p.  5. 
%  History  of  the  United  States,  by  Qeorge  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  p.  787;  ed. 
Boutledge. 
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latter  "  made  their  last  journey"  down  the  valley  of  the  MissiB- 
eippi,  after  the  English  conquest,  "they  received  on  every  side 
the  eamresaions  of  passionate  attachment  from  the  many  tribes 
of  red  men."  In  tlie  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
Chateaubriand  visited  them,  they  still  remembered  the  flag  of 
France,  and"  a  wjAtfe  handkerchief,"  says  the  illustrious  traveller, 
**  is  sufficient  to  insure  you  a  safe  passage  through  hostile  tribes, 
and  to  procure  you  eveiT where  lodging  and  hospitality."* 
Familiarity,  therefore,  had  only  confirmed  the  love  which  they 
had  inspired  on  their  first  arrival,  and  Avhich  had  been  deepened 
by  an  mterconrse  of  more  than  a  century.  It  is  not  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  fact,  from  which  impartial 
writers  have  justly  concluded,  that  if  the  French  alone  had 
colonized  America,  conversion,  and  not  extermination,  would 
have  been  the  lot  of  its  native  tribes. 
But  a  welcome  as  sincere,  though  less  enthusiastic,  had 

freeted  the  Protestant  emissaries  from  England  and  Holland, 
hey  confessed  it  themselves.  "To  us,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cushman,  one  of  the  early  Protestant  missionaries,  "  the 
Indians  have  been  like  lambs;  so  kind,  so  submissive  and 
trusty,  as  a  man  may  truly  say,  many  Christians  are  not  so 
kind  or  sincere."t 

From  every  part  of  the  Eastern  States  came  the  same  reports. 
"The  Virginia  tribes,"  destined  to  be  repaid  with  merciless 
cruelty  and  ingratitude,  "  literally  sustained  the  colony  planted 
at  Jamestown  with  supplies  of  Indian  com  from  their  own 
fields."!  Of  those  in  New  England  an  Anglican  minister 
gave  this  account :  "  The  Indians  doe  generally  professe  to 
like  well  of  our  comming  and  planting  liere."§  When  the 
English  first  arrived  at  Pokanoket,  where  they  afterwards 
massacred  men,  women,  and  helpless  children,  leaving  not  a  soul 
alive,  "  the  native  inhabitants  received  them  with  joy,  and 
entertained  them  in  their  best  manner."!  Even  the  so-called 
"  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  though  they  made  not  so  much  as  an 
attempt  to  convert  them,  reported  soon  after  their  arrival,  "We 
have  tound  the  Indians  very  faithful  in  their  covenant  of  peace 
with  us,  very  loving,  and  ready  to  pleasure  us."^ 

In  the  Carolinas,  the  same  facts  occurred,  though  we  learn 
from  a  public  petition  presented  to  "  the  Lords  Proprietors  of 

*  Omius  of  Ohriftianity,  p.  561 ;  ed.  White, 
f  Schoolcnft,  port  i.,  p.  25. 
X  Id.,  part  ii.,  p.  29. 

§  New  England's  Plantations,  by  a  Reverend  Divine  now  there  resident,  p 
13  (1630). 
\  History  of  the  Town  of  Plymouth,  by  James  Thacher,  M.D.,  p.  89  (1885)-. 
\  The  Ptigrim  Fathers,  by  George  B.  Cheever,  D.D.,  p.  73. 
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Carolina,"  that  "  the  Indian  nations  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  said  province  had  been  bo  inhnmanly  treated,  that  they 
were  in  great  danger  of  revolting  to  the  French."*  Lastly,  in 
that  region  which  was  more  than  any  other  exclusively  English 
in  its  character,  laws,  and  traditions,  bat  of  which  the  injured 
natives  learned  to  cherish  a  more  deadly  hostilitv  towards  their 
guests  than  in  any  other  part  of  America,  Mr.  Howison  relates, 
•that  on  their  first  arrival,  "  a  friendly  interchange  of  courtesies 
took  place."  In  the  Isle  of  Roanoke,  where  the  English 
landed,  "  the  wife  of  the  chief  ran,  brought  them  into  her 
dwelling,  caused  their  clothes  to  be  dried,  and  their  feet  to 
be  bathed  in  warm  water ;  and  provided  all  that  her  humble 
store  could  afford  of  venison,  fish,  fruits,  and  hominy  for  their 
comfort."  And  when  "  the  English,  in  unworthy  distrust, 
seized  their  arms,  this  noble  Indian  woman  obliged  her  fol- 
lowers to  break  their  arrows,  in  proof  of  their  harmless 
designs" — so  that  the  colonists  themselves  described  them,  in 
letters  to  England,  as  "gentle  and  confiding  being8."t 

We  shall  see  hereafter  more  ample  and  anecting  illustrations 
of  the  same  truth,  and  these  may  suffice  for  the  present. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  contrast  which  we  shall 
presently  exhibit  in  all  its  details,  and  to  prepare  us  for  the 
future  consideration  of  these  two  impressive  facts, — that  while 
in  the  South,  where  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  were  every- 
where received  with  clubs  and  arrows,  and  everywhere  dyed 
the  soil  with  their  blood,  tfiey  converted  the  whole  continent ; 
in  the  North,  where  a  simple  and  confiding  hospitality  greeted 
the  emissaries  of  Protestantism,  they  have  only  created  a  desert. 
This  is  the  lesson  which  we  shall  learn  from  the  history  upon 
which  we  are  about  to  enter. 

It  was  not  at  the  same  date,  nor  in  the  same  spot,  that  the 
English  and  Dutch  began  to  arrive  in  America,  but  they 
brought  with  them  the .  same  religious  ideas,  as  well  as  the 
same  motives  and  aims ;  and  as  their  sole  object  was  to  acquire 
territory  and  amass  wealth,  they  began  by  deliberately  bribing 
the  unconverted  tribes,  after  stimulating  them  with  strong 
liquors,  to  make  war  on  the  Christian  Indians  in  alliance  with 
France.  Even  Gookin,  a  fierce  adversary  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  who  vehemently  deplored  the  rapid  success  of  the 
early  missionaries  among  the  natives,  confessed,  that  "  this 
besetting  sin  of  drunkenness  could  not  be  charged  upon  the 
Indians  before  the  English  and  other  Christian  nations  came 

*  An  Histmieal  Account  of  the  Protatant  JEpueopal  €hv/reh  in  South  Caroi- 
Una,  by  Frederick  Dalcho,  M.D.,  p.  83. 
f  History  of  Virginia,  by  Robert  R.  Howiaon,  ch.  i.,  p.  68. 
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to  dwell  in  America."*  He  had  reason  to  sa^  it.  When  Hen 
drick  Hudson  was  received  by  the  Indian  tribe  with  whom  he 
cume  in  contact  on  landing,  his  first  act  was  to  intoxicate  them 
all  with  whisKsy,  which  they  drank  with  repugnance,  and  only 
to  show,  by  an  admirable  courtesy,  their  confidence  in  their 
new  visitors.!  Monseignenr  du  Laval,  Bishop  of  Quebec,  who 
anticipated  the  terrible  effects  which  intemperance  would  pro- 
duce among  the  inhabitants  of  North  America,  denounced  the 
penalties  ot  mortal  sin  upon  all  who  should  give  spirits  to  the 
Indians  ;X  ^^^  ^^'  Bancroft  will  tell  us  hereafter  that  the  admo- 
nition was  entirely  successful ;  but  the  English  and  Dutch  were 
not  subject  to  his  authority,  and  would  have  laughed  at  his 
censures.  And  the  natives  quickly  distinguished  the  different 
policy  of  their  Catholic  and  Protestant  guests.  "You  your- 
selves," they  said  to  the  Dutch,  "  are  the  cause  of  this  evil ; 
you  ought  not  to  craze  the  young  Indians  with  brandy.  Your 
own  people,  when  drunk,  li^ht  with  knives,  and  do  foolish 
things ;  you  cannot  prevent  mischief,  till  you  cease  to  sell  strong 
drink  to  the  Indian."§  To  the  English  they  addressed,  again 
and  again,  still  more  earnest  reproaches.  "  It  is  the  English," 
they  were  accustomed  to  say,  "  who  corrupt  us."||  When  their 
chiefs  implored  that  the  traders  might  not  be  permitted  to 
bring  rum  into  their  villages,  the  English  officials,  incapable 
of  any  higher  ambition  than  commercial  success,  haughtily 
replied,  "  that  the  traders  could  not  be  prevented  from  going 
where  they  might  best  dispose  of  their  goods."^  And  the 
natives  appreciated  the  brutality  which  did  not  even  affect  any 
disguise.  When  the  English  governor  of  Boston,  striving  to 
alienate  the  natives  from  the  French,  made  them  enticing  offers, 
OQ  condition  that  they  should  consent  to  admit  "  an  English 
minister,"  the  answer  which  he  received  from  their  representa- 
tives is  perhaps  as  wortiiy  of  record  as  any  which  the  Indian 
annalists  have  preserved. 

"  Your  speech  astonishes  me,"  said  the  orator  whom  they 
deputed  to  speak  on  their  behalf.  "  I  am  amazed  at  your 
proposal ;  you  saw  me  long  before  the  French  did ;  yet  neither 
you  nor  your  ministers  ever  spoke  to  me  of  prayer^  or  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  They  saw  my  furs,  and  my  beaver-skins,  and 
they  thought  of  them  only.    These  were  what  they  sought. 

*  Oookln's  Mitorieal  Colleetions,  Bee.  3,  p.  7  (1772). 

J  Schoolcraft,  part  ii.,  p.  24. 
Braaseur  de  Bourbourg,  tome  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  140.    Cf.  Belatiom  dea  Jeauitet 
dans  la  NouveUe  France,  Ann^e  1671. 
S  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  p.  563. 
r  Hcnrion,  tome  ii.,  2de  partie,  p.  609. 

1  A7i  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Delatoare  and  Shatoanese 
Indiatis  from  the  British  Interest,  p.  82. 
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When  I  brought  them  many,  I  was  their  great  friend.  That 
was  all.* 

"  On  the  contrary,  one  day  I  lost  my  way  in  my  canoe,  and 
arrived  at  last  at  an  Algonquin  village  near  Quebec,  where  the 
Black  Kobes  taught.  I  had  hardly  arrived  when  a  Blacl:  Eobe 
came  to  see  me.  I  was  loaded  with  peltries.  The  Frencli 
Black  Kobe  disdained  even. to  look  at  them.  He  spoke  to  me 
at  once  of  the  Great  Spirit,  of  Paradise,  of  Hell,  and  of  the 
Prayer  which  is  the  only  path  to  heaven.  I  heard  him  with 
pleasure.  I  stayed  lon^  in  the  village  to  listen  to  him.  At 
length  prayer  was  pleasmg  to  me.  I  begged  him  to  instruct 
me.  I  asked  for  baptism,  and  I  received  it.  Then  I  returned 
to  my  own  country  and  told  what  had  happened  to  me.  They 
envied  my  happiness,  and  wished  to  share  it.  Thev  set  out  to 
find  the  Black  Kobe,  and  asked  him  to  baptize  them.  This  is 
how  the  French  behaved  to  us.  If  when  you  first  saw  me,  you 
had  spoken  to  me  of  prayer,  I  should  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  learn  to  pray  like  you,  for  I  was  not  then  able  to  find  out  if 
your  prayer  was  good.  But  I  have  learned  the  prayer  of  the 
Frencn.  I  love  it,  and  will  follow  it  till  the  earth  is  consumed 
a:  ^  comes  to  an  end.  Keep,  then,  your  money  and  your  min- 
istui.     I  speak  to  you  no  more."t 

Tlie  Swedish  traveller  Kalm  appears  to  allude  to  this,  or  to 
some  similar  oration,  when  he  says,  to  the  great  displeasure  of 
his  editor,  Pinkerton,  "The  English  do  not  pay  so  much  atten- 
tion to  a  work  of  so  much  consequence  as  the  i  rench  do,  and  do 
not  send  such  able  men  to  instruct  the  Indians  as  they  ought 
to  do.":j:  Mr.  Talvi,  also,  an  American  author,  but  contrasting 
unpleasantly  with  the  candid  and  generous  writers  of  that 
country, — ^his  solitary  allusion  to  the  Catholic  missionarieb 
being  a  vulgar  and  heartless  jest, — confesses,  that  "  the  Indians 
themselves,  now  that  the  Christianity  wab  to  be  enforced  upon 
them  which  the  whites,"  he  means  the  English,  "  had  not 
taught  them  to  love,  asked,  why  the  latter  had  been  silent  about 
it  twenty-six  years,  when  the  matter  was  so  weighty  that  their 
salvation  depended  upon  it?"§  And  lastly,  Mr.  Halkett  forcibly 
observes,  "  It  cannot  oe  doubted  that  the  Indians,  for  successive 
generations,  have  looked  upon  the  whites  as  a  fraudulent, 
unjust,  and  immoral  race,  preaching  what  they  did  not  practice. 

*  In  one  of  the  earliest  excurslo'-a  of  the  so^»lIed  "Pilgrim  Fathers"  into 
the  interior  of  Massachusetts,  the  same  sordid  temper  was  displayed.  "Some 
few  skiiia  we  gox>  there,"  ia  the  characteristic  entry  in  the  Puntan  j  urnal, 
'■  but  not  many."  Of  any  attempt  to  convert  the  natives,  they  make  no  men- 
tion.    T/ie  PUgrim  Fatfurs,  by  George  B.  Cheever,  D.D.,  p.  00. 

t  Lettres  Edifiante«  et  Curiemet,  tome  vi.,  p.  211. 

X  Pinkerton,  vol.  xiii,,  p.  588. 

^  Talvi's  History  of  Amerim,  vol.  ii,,  ch.  xix.,  p.  78. 
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We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  Indians  do^ 
not  scruple,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  express,  through  their 
chiefs,  tneir  decided  reluctance  to  receive  the  instructions  of 
the  missionaries."* 

"We  shall  see  presently  further  examples,  both  of  the  con- 
trast and  of  the  native  comments  upon  it;  meanwhile,  let  us 
endeavor,  by  the  f^id  of  Protestant  writers,  to  sketch  the  out- 
lines of  the  history  of  missions  in  Canada,  and  of  the  fortunes 
of  its  aboriginal  tribes. 

The  first  mission  to  the  Ilurons  was  commenced  in  1615,  by 
one  whom  Mr.  Bancroft  calls  "  the  unambitious  Franciscan,  Le 
Caron,"  who,  "  years  before  the  Pilgrims  ancliored  within  Cape 
Cod,  had  penetrated  the  land  of  the  Mohawks,  had  passed  to- 
the  north  into  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Wyandots,  and,  bound: 
by  his  vows  to  the  life  of  a  beggar,  had,  ou  foot,  or  paddling  a 
bark  canoe,  gone  onward  and  still  onward,  taking  alms  of  the 
savages,  till  he  reached  the  rivers  of  Lake  Huron."  "It  was 
neither  commercial  enterprise,"  says  the  same  distinguished, 
writer,  "  nor  royal  ambition  which  carried  the  power  of  France 
into  the  heart  of  our  continent;  the  motive  was  Kel^ion;'' 
and  he  adds,  the  only  "policy"  which  inspired  the  French 
conquests  in  America  "  was  congenial  to  a  Church  which 
chenshes  every  member  of  the  human  race  without  regard  to 
lineage  or  skin."t 

By  the  year  1636,  fifteen  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jceuh 
had  entered  Canada,  and  commeviced  that  astonishing  warfare, 
celebrated  with  honest  enthusiasm  by  American  writers,  of 
which  the  fruits  were  long  ago  described  by  Father  Bressan}', 
who  had  himself  no  mean  snare  in  producing  them.  "  Whereas 
at  the  date  of  our  arrival,"  he  says, — writing  with  the  hand 
which  the  savages  had  cruelly  mutilated,  after  tormenting  him 
for  a  whole  month, — "  we  found  not  a  single  soul  possessing 
a  knowledge  of  the  true  God;  at  the  present  day,  in  spite  of 
persecution,  want,  famine,  war,  and  pestilence,  there  is  not  si 
single  family  which  does  not  count  some  Christians,  even  w^here 
all  the  members  have  not  yet  professed  the  faith.  Such  ha^ 
been  the  work  of  twenty  years.":):  A  little  later,  as  is  well 
known,  the  whole  Huron  nation  was  Christian. 

It  was  in  June,  1611,  that  Fathere  Biart  and  Masse  arrived 
in  Canada;  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  first  Jesuit  slain  in 
America,  in  1613,  fell  by  the  hands,  not  of  the  savages,  but  of 

♦  Notes  on  North  American  Indians,  by  John  Halkett,  Esq.,  ch.  xiii., 
p.  805. 


f  yol.  il.,  p.  788. 


Misaicna  dans  la  NouvelU  France,  par  le  R.  P.  F.  Q.  Breseany,  S.J.,  p.  109 : 
ed.  Martin  (1862). 
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the  EngliBh.*  American  Protisetants  have  described  th*  lors 
of  these  first  missionaries  and  of  their  successors.  A  fevv  sam- 
ples of  the  language  which  they  employ  will  fitly  introduce 
the  history  which  we  are  briefly  to  trace. 

"  Long  before  the  consecration  of  Plymouth  Rock,"  observes 
Mr.  Bartlett,  an  official  of  the  United  States  government,  "  the 
religion  of  Christ  had  been  made  known  to  the  Indians  of  New 
Mexico ;  tlie  Rocky  Mountains  were  scaled ;  and  the  Qilfi.  and 
Colorado  rivers,  which  in  our  day  are  attracting  so  much  in- 
terest as  novelties,  were  passed  again  and  again.  The  broad 
continent,  too,  to  cross  which,  with  all  the  advantages  we 
possess,  requires  a  whole  season,  was  traversed  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  before  Raleigh,  or  Smith,  or  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  had 
touched  our  shores.  * 

"  Within  thirteen  years,"  says  professor  Walters,  "  the  wil- 
derness of  the  Hurons  was  visited  by  sixty  missionaries, 
chiefly  Jesuits."  One  of  them,  Claude  Allouez,  discovered 
Lake  Superior.  Mar(juotte,  of  whom  Mr.  Bancroft  says,  "  the 
people  of  the  West  will  yet  build  his  monument,"  "  embarks 
with  his  beloved  companion  and  fellow-missionary,  Joliet,  upon 
the  Mississippi,  and  discovers  the  mouth  of  that  king  of  rivers, 
the  Missouri.  A  third  member  of  this  devoted  band,  continues 
Mr.  Walters,  ''  the  fearless  M6nan,  settles  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  dreaded  Mohawk  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  which 
still  bears  that  name.  The  Oiiondagas  welcome  the  missionaries 
of  the  same  illustrious  society.  Tiie  Oneidas  and  Senecas 
likewise  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the  sweet  tidings  of  the  Gospel 
of  peace.  When  wo  consider  that  these  missionaries  were 
established  in  the  midst  of  continual  dangers  and  life-wasting 
hardships,  that  many  of  the  Jesuits  sealed  with  their  blood  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  they  preached,  and  the  sincerity  of  their 
love  for  these  indomitable  sons  of  the  American  forest,  wo 
are  not  surprised  at  the  eloquent  encomiums  which  have  been 
passed  upon  their  dauntless  courage  and  their  more  than  human 
charity  and  zeal."  And  then  he  adds,  with  that  singular 
freedom  from  peevish  bigotry  and  irrational  prejudice  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  so  many  American  Protestants,  "  We  have 
sufiicient  data  to  prove,  that  there  is  not  a  State  of  our  Union 
wherein  Catholicity  has  obtained  a  footing,  whose  history  does 
not  exhibit  many  interesting  traits  of  heroic  self-denial,  of 
dangers  overcome,  of  opposition  meekly  borne,  of  advcrsai'ics 
won  to  our  faith  by  the  Catholic  missionaries."^ 

*  Charlevoix,  Huitoire  de  la  Nouvelle  FVance,  tome  1.,  liv.  iii.,  p.  211  (1744). 
f  Pergonal  Nwrrative  of  mtplrt'-ations  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  tic.,  by  John 
Russell  Bartltitt,  U.  8.  CommisHioncr,  vol.  i.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  183  (1854). 
\  Rupp,  Hist.  ofJiel.  Den<mination»  of  U.  8.,  pp.  110-20. 
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Mr.  Washington  Irving  is  not  less  emphatic  in  his  generous 
admiration  of  the  same  great  company  of  apostles.  "  All  per- 
sons," he  observes,  "who  are  in  the  least  familiar  with  the 
early  history  of  the  West,  know  with  what  pure  and  untiring 
zeal  the  Catholic  missionaries  pursued  the  work  of  conversion 
among  the  savages.  Before  a  Virginian  had  crossed  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  while  the  Connecticut  was  still  the  extreme  frontier 
of  New  England,  more  than  one  man  whose  youth  had  been 
passed  among  the  warm  valleys  of  Languedoc,  had  explored 
the  wilds  of  Wisconsin,  and  caused  the  hymn  of  Catholic 
praise  to  rise  from  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  The  Catholic  priest 
went  even  before  the  soldier  and  the  trader ;  from  lake  to  lake, 
from  river  to  river,  the  Jesuits  pressed  on  unresting,  and, 
with  a  power  which  no  other  Chnstians  have  exhibited,  won 
to  their  faith  the  warlike  Miamis  and  the  luxurious  Illinois."* 

Even  Protestant  ministers,  forgetting,  in  presence  of  so  much 
heroism  and  virtue,  their  conventional  phraseology,  which  they 
seem  to  have  agreed  to  suspend  over  the  graves  of  martyrs, 
have  caught  up  the  strain.  "  How  few  of  their  number,"  ex- 
claims the  Rev.  Mr,  Kip,  "  died  the  common  death  of  all  men !" 
And  then,  after  enumerating  the  various  kinds  of  death  by 
which  they  finished  their  course,  he  continues  thus :  "  But  did 
these  things  stop  the  progress  of  the  Jesuits?  The  sons  of 
Loyola  never  retreateo.  The  mission  they  founded  in  a  tribe 
ended  only  with  the  extinction  of  the  tribe  itself.  Their  lives 
were  made  up  of  fearless  devotedness  and  heroic  self-sacrifice. 
Though  sorrowing  for  the  dead,  they  pressed  forward  at  once 
to  occupy  their  places,  and,  if  needs  be,  share  their  fate. 
'Nothing,'  wrote  Father  Le  Petit,  after  describing  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  two  of  his  brethren,  '  nothing  has  happened  to  those 
two  excellent  missionaries  for  which  they  were  not  prepared 
when  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  Indian  missions.  K  the 
flesh  trembled,  the  spirit  seemed  never  to  falter.  Each  one 
indeed  felt  that  he  was  '  baptized  for  the  dead,'  and  that  his 
own  blood,  poured  out  in  the  mighty  forests  of  the  West,  would 
bring  down"  perhaps  greater  blessings  on  those  for  whom  he 
died,  than  he  would  win  for  them  by  the  labors  of  a  life.  He 
realized  that  he  was  'appointed  unto  death.'  '/io,  et  non 
rediho^  were  the  prophetic  words  of  Father  Jogues,  when  for 
the  last  time  iie  departed  for  the  Mohawks.  When  Lallemand 
was  bound  to  the  stake,  and  for  seventeen  hours  his  excru- 
ciating agonies  were  prolonged,  his  words  of  encouragement  to 
his  brother  were,  'Brother!  we  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the 
world,  and  to  angels,   and  to  men.'    When  Marquette  was 

*  Ibid.,  Knickerbocker,  June,  1888. 
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setting  out  for  the  oonrces  of  the  Mimiflsippi,  and  the  friendly 
Indians  who  had  known  hinn  wiihed  to  tnm  him  from  his  pur- 
pose, by  declaring  'Thoiio  dlitant  nations  never  spare  the 
stranger,'  the  cahu  reply  of  the  missionary  was, '  I  shall  gladly 
lay  down  my  life  for  the  ialvation  of  souls.' "  * 

Yet  these  candid  men,  who  eotild  thus  applaud  in  all  sincerity 
the  gifts  and  graces  which  they  recognize  in  the  missionaries  of 
the  Cross,  and  sometimes  conieM  in  glowing  words  the  super- 
natural "  constancy  and  patlenee  which,'"  as  Mr.  Hawkins 
observes,  "  must  alwavs  command  the  wonder  of  the  historian 
and  the  admiration  ot  posterity,"  were  content  to  utter  barren 
applause !  Less  impressed  by  actions  which  they  often  attrib- 
ute only  to  enthusiasm,  or  peenltarity  of  temperament,  than 
the  more  discerning  Huron  or  Oneida,  who  knew  how  to  trace 
them  to  their  true  source,  and  who  qtiiekly  comprehended  that 
only  the  "  Master  of  Life"  conld  form  sucli  men  or  inspire  such 
actions,  these  Protestant  hiMtoriann  derive  no  lessons  from  deeds 
which  they  record  without  comprehending,  and  of  which  their 
own  annals  contain  not  even  a  solitary  example,  and  deem 
their  task  fully  accomplislied  when  they  have  elaborated  the 
unprofitable  panegyric  which  they  would  apply,  with  hardly 
the  variation  of  a  phrase,  to  the  prowess  of  a  Hannibal  or  the 
constancy  of  a  Eegulus. 

One  advantage,  however,  we  derive  from  their  unsuspicious 
testimony,  that  it  renders  all  Catholic  evidence  superfluous; 
one  inference  we  draw  from  the  facts  which  they  proclaim,  that 
the  missionaries  would  have  done  in  the  Korthem  what  they  did 
in  the  Southern  continent,  if  they  had  not  been  hindered  in  the 
former  by  a  fatal  impediment,  from  which  they  were  delivered 
in  the  latter.  If  Canada  and  the  United  States  had  belonged 
to  France  or  Spain,  instead  of  to  England  or  Holland,  no  one 
can  doubt,  with  the  history  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay  in  his 
hands,  that  the  inhabitants  of  both  would  have  remained  to 
tJiis  day ;  and  that  the  triumphs  of  Anchieta  and  Vieyra,  of 
Solano  and  Baraza,  would  have  been  renewed  by  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ohio,  in  the  forests  of  Michigan, 
the  prairies  of  Illinois,  and  the  savannahs  of  Florida  and 
Alabama. 

In  both  fields  of  apostolic  warfare,  the  agents  were  exactly 
the„same.  "  Every  tradition/'  »ays  the  most  laborious  historian 
of  the  United  States,  "  boars  testimony  to  their  worth.  They 
had  the  faults  of  ascetic  superittition/' — they  shared  them  with 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Francis   Xavior,— "but  the  horrors  of  a 


»  The  Early  Jesuit  Miutiont  in  North  America,  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Ingraham 
Kip,  M.A. ;  preface,  p.  8, 
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Ganadifin  life  in  the  wilderness  were  resisted  by  an  invincible 
passive  courage,  and  a  deep  internal  tranquillity.  Away  from 
the  amenities  of  life,  away  from  the  opportunities  of  vain-glory, 
they  became  dead  to  the  world,  and  possessed  their  souls  in 
unalterable  peace.  The  history  of  their  labors  is  connected 
with  the  origin  of  every  celebrated  town  in  the  annals  of 
French  America ;  not  a  cape  was  turned,  not  a  river  entered, 
but  a  Jesuit  led  the  way."*  Let  us  see  through  what  perils 
and  sufferings  it  conducted  them. 

In  1641,  a  bark  canoe  left  the  Bay  of  Penetangusliene,  for 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chippewas,  who 
had  heard  of  the  messengers  of  the  Great  Spirit.  "  There,  at 
the  falls,  after  a  navigation  of  seventeen  days,  they  found  an 

assembly  of  two  thousand  souls Thus  did  the  religious 

zeal  of  the  French  bear  the  Cross  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Mary 
and  the  confines  of  Lake  Superior,  and  look  wistfully  towards 
the  homes  of  the  Sioux  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  five 
years  before  the  New  England  Eliot  had  addressed  the  tribe  of 
Indians  that  dwelt  within  six  miles  of  Boston  harbor!"  Raym- 
bault  and  Jogues  travelled  in  that  canoe.  The  former  perisned 
by  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  the  latter  was  destined  to  a  more 
tragical  fate.  Returning  by  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  Quebec,  with  "  the  great  warrior  Ahasistari"  and  a  party  of 
Christian  Hurons,  he  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  Mohawks. 
The  Hurons  leaped  ashore,  to  hide  in  the  thick  forest.  "  Jogues 
might  have  escaped  also ;  but  there  were  with  him  converts 
who  had  not  yet  been  baptized  ;  and  when  did  a  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary seek  to  save  his  own  life,  at  what  he  believed  the  risk 
of  a  souH  Ahasistari  had  gained  a  hiding-place;  observing 
Jogues  to  be  a  captive,  he  returned  to  nim,  saying,  'My 
brother,  I  made  oatn  to  thee  that  I  would  share  thy  fortune, 
whether  death  or  life :  I  am  here  to  keep  my  vow.'  "f 

Ahasistari  was  burned  alive.  He  had  been  baptized,  after 
due  trial  of  his  sincerity,  Mr.  Bancroft  relates,  "  and  enlisting 
a  troop  of  converts,  savages  like  himself, '  Let  us  strive,'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  to  make  the  whole  world  embrace  the  faith  in 
Jesus!'"  The  noble  barbarian  accepted  martyrdom  with  ex- 
ultation, and  sang  at  the  stake,  not  his  own  warlike  deeds,  but 
the  praises  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  Rene  Goupil,  a  novice,  in  the 
act  of  reciting  the  rosary  with  Father  Jogues,  was  killed  by 
the  blow  of  a  tomahawk,  "lest  he  should  destroy 'the  village  by 
his  charms."  Jogues  was  not  yet  to  die.  They  allowed  him, 
because  of  his  infirmities,  to  wander  about,  and  often  "he  wrote 


*  Bancroft, !«.,  783. 
t  Ibid.,  791. 
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the  name  of  Jesue  on  the  bark  of  trees,  as  if  taking  poseeasioa 
of  these  countries  in  the  name  of  God."  His  torments  were 
long  and  horrible,  but  his  martyrdom  was  to  be  postponed  for 
fonr  jears.  They  tore  out  his  hair  and  nails  by  the  roots,  cut 
off  his  fingers  by  one  joint  at  a  time,  and  only  suspended  his 
tortures  when  they  seemed  likely  to  deprive  him  of  life.  Yet 
he  never  wavered.  Ransomed  at  length  by  the  Dutch,  he  was 
released,  and  having  visited  Bome  to  obtain  a  dispensation  to 
say  Mass  in  spite  ot  his  mutilated  hands,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
replied,  "  Inaignum  easet  Chriati  martyrem  Christi  rum  hihere 
mnguinemP  Having  obtained  the  permission  which  he  so- 
licited, instead  of  seeking  the  repose  which  his  sufferings 
seemed  to  have  earned,  he  returned  immediately  to  America, 
and  being  recaptured  by  the  Iroquois  in  1646,  was  again 
cruelly  tortured,  and  finally  obtained,  on  the  18th  of  October, 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.*  His  actual  murderer  was  burned 
to  death  in  the  following  year  by  the  Algon quins,  "but  the 
holy  martyr  seems  not  to  have  abandoned  him  in  his  last  hour," 
says  Charlevoix,  "  for  he  died  a  Christian." 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1648,  Father  Antoine  Daniel,  while 
laboring  in  a  Huron  village,  was  surprised  in  his  turn  by  the 
Mohawks.  His  flock  was  cut  down  on  every  side,  while  he 
moved  amongst  them,  calm  and  fearless,  baptizing  the  cate- 
chumens and  absolving  the  Christians,  and  when  his  task  was 
done,  quietly  advanced  to  meet  his  murderers.  "Astonishment 
seized  the  barbarians,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  thus  describes 
the  closing  scene:  *'At  length,  drawing  near,  they  discharge 
at  him  a  mght  of  arrows.  All  gashed  and  rent  by  wounds,  he 
still  continued  to  speak  with  surprising  energy,  now  inspiring 
fear  of  the  Divine  anger,  and  agam,  in  gentle  tones,  yet  of  more 
piercing  power  than  tlie  whoops  of  the  savages,  breathing  the 
affectionate  messages  of  mercy  and  grace."  At  last  they  slew 
him,  "  the  uan>e  of  Jesus  on  his  lips."  The  whole  Huron  na- 
tion mourned  him,  and  some  of  them  related,  as  Mr.  Bancroft 
notices,  "  that  he  appeared  twice  after  his  death,  youthfully 
radiant  in  the  sweetest  form  of  celestial  glory ."f 

On  the  16th  and  17th  of  March,  1649,  Fathers  Jean  de 
Brebeuf  and  Gabriel  Lallemand,  both  apostles  of  the  Hurons, 
passed  to  their  eternal  reward  through  one  of  the  most  appalling 
trials  which  inan  ever  inflicted  or  endured.  The  first  had  been 
twenty  years  in  the  mission,  and  had  converted  more  than 
seven  thousand  Indians  ;  the  last  was  weak  and  delicate,  and 
had  only  just  commenced  the  apostolic  career.     Among  liis 

*  Charlevoix,  tome  i.,  liv.  vi,  p.  390.  "  Verissimiim  paticntite  et  in  proximum 
charitatis  portentum."    Tanner,  Vita  et  Mon.  Martyr.  8oc.  Jetu,  p.  510. 
f  Bancroft,  ii.,  796. 
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private  papers  was  found,  after  his  death,  a  writing  in  which 
he  devoted  himself  to  martyrdom.  "  Oh,  my  Jesus,  sole  object 
of  my  love,"  he  had  written,  "  it  is  necessary  that  Thy  blood, 
shed  for  the  savages  as  well  as  for  us,  should  be  efficaciously 
applied  to  their  salvation.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  desire 
to  co-operate  with  Thy  grace,  and  to  immolate  myself  for 
Thee."^^ 

They  were  both  captured  by  the  Iroquois,  allies  of  the 
English,  and  implacable  enemies  of  the  Hurons,  after  a  battle 
in  which  every  combatant  of  the  latter  tribe  was  either  killed 
or  taken.     Occupied  during  the  conflict  in  baptizing  the  dying, 
and  in  exhorting  all  "  to  have  God  alone  in  view,    they  only 
ceased  to  teach  and  console  when  there  was  no  longer  a  Huron 
left  to  need  their  ministry.    De  Brebeut  was  first  led  to  the 
stake,  and  as  he  continued  to  proclaim  with  a  loud  voice  the 
faith  for  which  he  was  about  to  die,  "  the  savages,  unable  to 
silence  him,  cut  off  his  lower  lip  and  his  nose,  applied  burning 
torches  to  all  parts  of  his  body,  burned  his  gums,  and  at 
length,"  for  he  still  continued  to  admonish  them,  "  plunged  a 
red  hot  iron  into  his  throat."    And  then  they  brought  forth 
his  young  companion,  stripped  him  naked,  and  covered  him 
with  sheets  of  bark  that  he  might  be  slowly  roasted.    It  was 
at  this  moment,  when  he  saw  the  horrible  condition  of  his 
venerable  friend,  that  he  cried  out,  "  We  are  made  a  spectacle 
to  the  world,  to  angels,  and  to  men  I"    De  Brebeuf  replied  to 
him  by  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  head,  when  Lallemand, 
whose  fetters  had  been  consumed  by  the  fire,  ran  to  him,  cast 
himself  at  his  feet,  and  respectfully  kissed  his  wounds.    Shortly 
after  De  Brebeuf  was  scalped,  while  still  living,  and  then 
Lallemand's  agony  began.    They  poured  boiling  water  on  his 
head,  in  mockery  of  baptism ;  they  plucked  out  one  of  his  eyes, 
and  placed  a  burning  coal  in  the  empty  socket ;  the  smoke  from 
the  burning  sheets  of  bark  filled  his  mouth  so  that  he  could  no 
longer  speak,  but  as  the  flame  had  again  burst  his  bonds,  he 
lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven.    Finally,  after  an  agony  which 
was  skilfully  protracted  during  seventeen  hours,  the  victim  was 
immolated,  and  the  sacrifice  complete.     "  The  lives  of  both," 
says  Mr.  Bancroft,  "had  been   a  continual  heroism;    their 
deaths  were  the  astonishment  of  their  executioners,"     The 
Protestant  historian  omits  to  add  the  impressive  fact,  that 
many  of  their  murderers  were  afterwards  converted,  and  that 
it  was  from  their  voluntary  account  that  the  details  of  their 
martyrdom  were  coUected.f 


*  Bressany,  p.  258. 

f  Gharlevoix,  tome  ii.,  11  v.  tU.,  p.  18 ;  Breseany,  ch.  v.,  p.  261. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


"  It  may  be  asked,"  adds  Mr.  Bancroft,  "  if  these  massacres 
quenched  enthusiasm?  I  answer,  that  the  Jesuits  never 
receded  one  foot."  Father  Bressanv,  who  wrote  his  own 
history  with  his  mutilated  hand,  has  described,  as  if  speaking 
of  another,  the  tortures  which  made  hitn  say,  "I  did  not  think 
it  possible  for  man  to  survive  such  an  ordeal."  Yet  he 
lived  to  return  to  Europe,  where  he  had  professed  literature, 
philosophy,  and  mathematics,  before  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen ;  and  it  was  a  common  remark  of 
those  who  heard  him  preach  in  the  churches  of  Italy,  "  lie 
has  no  need  to  say,  '  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.'"  Even  the  Indians  used  to  say  to  him,  "Show  us 
your  wounds,  they  speak  to  us  of  Him  for  whom  you  received 
them." 

In  the  same  year  which  saw  the  death  of  De  Brebeuf  and 
Lallemand,  Father  Garnier  was  also  martyred.  He  had  already 
been  pierced  through  the  breast  and  stomach,  and  was  dragging 
himself  along  the  ground  in  order  to  give  absolution  to  a  dying 
Huron,  when  he  was  cut  in  two  by  a  hatchet.  On  the  18th  of 
December,  still  in  the  same  year,  Father  Noel  Chabanel  met  a 
similar  fate.  Leonard  Garreau,  Nicolas  Viel,  and  "  the  fearleea 
Rene  Mesnard ;"  Buteux  and  Poncet ;  Le  Maistre  and  Vignal ; 
Souel  and  Constantine ;  Du  Poisson  and  Doutreleau ;  all  gave 
their  lives  for  the  faith,  after  toils  which  only  Divine  charity 
could  inspire  or  support.  Besides  these,  the  historian  of  the 
United  States,  as  if  a  moment  of  transient  enthusiasm  made  him 
almost  a  partaker  in  their  faith,  celebrates  Pinet, "  who  became 
the  founder  of  Cahokia,  preaching  with  such  success  that  his 
chapel  could  not  contain  the  multitude  that  thronged  to  him ;" 
and  Binnetau,  "  who  left  his  mission  among  the  Abenakis  to 
die  on  the  upland  plains  of  the  Mississippi;"  and  Gabriel 
Marest,  "  who,  after  chanting  an  ave  to  the  cross  among  the 
icebergs  of  Hudson's  Bay,"  was  captured  by  the  English,  but 
found  nis  way  back  to  America ;  and  Mermet,  "whose  gentle 
virtues  and  fervid  eloquence  made  him  the  soul  of  the  mission 
at  Kaskaskia,"  far  away  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  and 
Marquette,  "still  honored  in  the  West;"  and  Guignes,  who 
had  travelled  six  hundred  leagues  from  Quebec  to  the  territory 
of  the  Sioux,  and  when  on  the  point  of  being  burned  alive  by 
the  Kickapoos,  was  saved  by  an  aged  chief  who  adopted  him  as 
his  son  ;*  and  Pierrou,  of  whom  the  Mohawks  said, "  tnis  French- 
man has  changed  our  hearts  and  souls,  his  desires  and  thoughts 
are  ours ;"  and  Du  Jannay,  whose  memory  is  still  preserved  at 
Detroit,  and  his  name  dear  to  the  Ottawas ;  and  Milet,  whom 

*  Lettrea  Edifiuntes,  tome  vii.,  p.  67. 
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the  Onondi^B  called  ^'  the  one  who  looks  ap  to  heaven  ;"  and 
Etienne  de  Garheil,  "  revered  for  hici  genius  as  well  as  for  his 
zeal,"  and  ''  who  spoke  the  dialects  of  the  Huron-Iroquois 
tribes  with  as  much  facility  and  elegance  as  though  they  had 
been  his  mother  tongue;'  and  Dmillettes,  whom  even  thu 
English,  after  plotting  his  death,  extolled  for  his  incomuarablc 
charity  ;*  and  Ficquet,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  labored 
amongst  the  savages,  and  in  throe  years  gathered  round  him 
three  Tiundred  and  nir.ety-six  heads  of  families, — of  whom  the 
Marquis  du  Quesne  used  to  say,  "  The  Abb6  Picquet  is  worth 
more  than  ten  regiments," — whom  de  Bougain^-ille  eulogized 
as  "  theologian,  orator,  and  j)0ct," — and  whom  Amherst  tried 
to  conciliate,  after  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  though  the  English 
had  often  set  a  price  on  his  hoad.f 

To  these  let  us  add  one  whom  Mr.  Bancroft  calls  "the  faithful 
Senat,"  who,  "  when  D'Artaguctto  lay  weltering  in  his  blood, 
might  have  fled,"  but "  remained  to  receive  the  last  sigh  of  the 
wounded,  regardless  of  danger,  mindful  only  of  duty ;"  and 
Lamberville,  who,  as  an  English  writer  observes,  captivated 
even  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Christian  Hurons,  and  "  so 
won  the  confidence  of  the  Iroquois  by  his  unaffected  piety,  his 
constant  kindness,  and  his  skill  in  healing  their  differences  and 
tlieir  bodily  ailments,"  that  oven  these  irreclaimable  savages, 
hired  by  the  English  to  fight  against  their  Christian  brothers, 
"  looked  upon  him  as  a  father  and  a  friend  ;":}:  and  Marest, 
who,  after  travelling  many  weeks  to  the  distant  home  of  the 
Potawattomies,  "  carrving  with  him  only  a  crucifix  and  a 
breviary,"  found  himself  elaspod  in  the  arms  of  a  brother  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  fifteen  yewrs,  but  who,  in  the  interval,  had 
become  ".  Jesuit  like  himself,  and  whom  he  was  destined  to 
meet  for  the  first  time  in  an  I  vidian  cabin  more  than  two  thou- 
sand mUes  from  the  sea. 

Lastly,  let  us  allude  to,  the  igh  we  cannot  name  them,  that 
multitude  of  generous  apostlcu  who,  like  Anne  de  Koue,  tasted 
the  martyrium  sine  saiwume^  drowned,  starved,  or  frozen  to 
death,  and  "  whose  fate,"  as  Mr.  Ilalkett  observes,  "  was  not 
ascertained,  and  who  were  never  afterwards  heard  of."§ 

Yet  their  labor  was  not  in  vain,  and  its  fruits  survive  even 
to  this  hour,  \u  bpite  of  the  multiplied  disasters  of  every  kind 
which  have  concurred  to  blight  thorn.  "  If  any  Indians  still 
remain  in  Canada,"  says  M.  lirasscur  de  Bourbourg,  "  it  is  to 

*  Relations  det  JetuUa  dam  la  NouveUe  Frcmet,  Ann^e  1652 ;  ch.  viii.,  tonM 
u.,  p.  20. 
\  Bancroft,  ii.,  888,  910,  964  ;  Le:,lft$  Ediflantes,  tome  xxvi.,  pp.  18-63. 
;  Hewitt,  Oolonization  and  OhrittiwnUy,  ch.  xx.,  p.  821. 
§  Notes  on  N.  American  Indians,  cb,  \\.,  p.  48. 
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the  Catholic  Charch  alone  that  their  preservation  is  doe." 
We  shall  see  presently  how  much  reason  Jie  had  to  say  it. 
The  whole  Huron  nation  was  converted,  and  Protestant 
writers  will  tell  us  that  its  survivors  still  do  honor  to  their 
apostolic  teachers.  Abenakis  and  Algonquins,  Ottawas  and 
Onondasas,  received  the  message  of  peace,  "  and  in  the  heart 
of  the  State  of  New  York  the  solemn  services  of  the  Bonian 
Church  were  chanted  as  securely  as  in  any  part  of  Christen- 
dom."^ The  Cayugas  and  Oneidas,  the  Senecas  and  MiamiB, 
welcomed  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel ;  and  a  single  missionary, 
Claude  Allouez,  *'  lighted  the  torch  of  faith  tor  more  than 
twenty  different  nations."!  "To  what  inclemencies,  from 
nature  and  from  man,"  says  the  Protestant  historian,  "was 
each  missionary  among  the  barbarians  exposed !  He  defies 
the  severity  of  climate,  wading  through  water,  or  through 
snows,  without  the  comfort  ot  fire;  having  no  bread  but 
pounded  maize,  and  often  no  food  but  the  unwholesome  moss 
from  the  rocks ;  laboring  Incessantly ;  exposed  to  live,  as  it 
were,  without  nourishment,  to  sleep  without  a  resting-place,— 
to  carry  his  life  in  his  hand,  or  rather  daily,  and  oftener  than 
every  day,  to  hold  it  up  as  a  target,  expecting  captivity,  death 
from  the  tomahawk,  tortures,  fire."  And  yet,  as  ne  judiciouslj 
adds,  these  heroes  had  abundant  consolation.  "How  often 
was  the  pillow  of  stones  like  that  where  Jacob  felt  the  presence 
of  God !  How  often  did  the  ancient  oak  seem  like  the  tree 
of  Mamre,  beneath  which  Abraham  broke  bread  with  angels  !"| 
One  reflection  only  he  fails  to  make, — that  the  doctrine  which 
such  men  delivered  in  every  land  was  the  same  which  St.  Paul 
or  St.  Philip  preached,  by  the  same  method,  and  which  they 
also  illustrated  by  the  same  actions,  and  sealed  by  the  same 
death. 

The  men  who  preached  the  faith  in  Canada  continued  to 
the  end  such  as  its  first  apostles  had  been.  One  after  another 
they  displayed  the  same  supernatural  character,  and  even  their 
enemies  acknowledgcdin  them  the  marks  of  the  same  apostolic- 
vocation.  But  they  were  now  to  encounter  that  peculiar 
obstacle,  unknown,  as  we  have  several  times  observed,  in  the 
age  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  which  has  proved  fatal  in 
so  many  lands  to  the  salvation  of  the  heathen.  They  were 
rapidly  converting  one  tribe  after  another,  as  their  brethren  had 
done  in  the  South,  and  would  not  have  rested  from  their  labor 
till  they  had  converted  them  all ;  but  a  price  was  now  to  be 
set  on  their  heads,  by  men  calling  themselves  Christians,  and 

*  Bancroft,  ±,  799. 
f  Id..  804. 
t  Id..  806. 
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i^mresenting  the  government',  and  the  relinon  of  England! 
«^  1700,  the  legtslatwe  of  N«fvo  York  mme  a  law  for  hano- 
ing  wery  Popish,  pneat  that  should  come  voluntarily  into  the 
province  f*  and  Lord  Bellamont,  the  English  governor,  de- 
clared his  intention  to  execute  the  law  immediately  upon 
every  Jesuit  whom  he  could  seize.f  They  had  tried  every 
other  plan ;  they  had  surpassed  even  the  Mohawk,  whom  they 
made  their  ally  in  hunting  down  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross ; 
and  now  they  announced  to  the  world,  by  a  solemn  legislative 
enactment,  that  they  were  prepared  to  murder  every  Catholic 
priest,  upon  whom  they  could  lay  hands.  Tiieir  success,  it 
must  be  admitted,  was  complete ;  but  in  accomplishing  it,  they 
not  only  destroyed  Christianity  and  those  wno  alone  could 
propagate  it,  but  extirpated  by  the  same  fatal  policy  the  nations 
whom  they  could  neitner  convert  themselves,  nor  would  suffer 
others  to  convert. 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Bellamont,  who  only  executed  faith- 
fully the  instructions  of  his  masters,  was  thus  noticed  by  Mr. 
Talbot,  an  Anglican  missionary  in  America,  in  1702.  After 
expressing  generally  his  reluctant  admiration  of  the  "  zealous 
and  diligent  papists,"  the  Protestant  preacher  continued  as 
follows.  "  Tis  wonderfully  acted,  ventured,  and  suffered  upon 
that  design ;  they  have  indeed  become  all  things,  and  even 
turned  Indians,  as  it  were,  to  gain  them.  One  of  their  priests 
Lved  half  a  year  in  their  wigwams  without  a  shirt ;  and  when 
he  petitioned  my  Lord  Bellamont  for  a  couple,  h£  was  not  only 
denied  hut  banished  /  whereas  one  of  ours,  in  discourse  wim 
my  Lord  of  Loudon,  said.  Who  did  his  Lordship  think  would 
come  hither  that  had  a  dozen  shirts  ?"| 

The  Dutch,  though  they  twice  humanely  ransomed  a  Catholic 
missionary,  were  not  in  other  respects  superior  to  their  co- 
religionists of  England.  As  early  as  1657,  they  were  established 
at  Orange,  now  the  city  of  Albany,  where  they  lived  after  a 
fashion  which  provoked  such  comments  as  the  following.  Of 
one  preacher,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  "  Lutheran  Consistory 
at  Amsterdam,"  his  Dutch  Calvinist  colleagues  gave  the  follow- 
ing graphic  account.  "  This  Lutheran  parson  is  a  man  of  a 
godless  and  scandalous  life,  a  rolling,  rollicking,  unseemly  carl, 
who  is  more  inclined  to  look  into  the  wine-can,  than  to  pore 
over  the  Bible,  and  would  rather  drink  a  can  of  brandy  for  t\70 
hours  than  preach  one."  He  and  his  flock  were  accustomed, 
"  when  full  of  brandy,  to  beat  each  other's  heads  black  and 

*  Bancroft,  ii.,  835. 

f  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  tome  i.,  ch.  xii.,  p.  316. 

X  Mmions  of  the  Church  of  England  in  t?ie  Ii.  American  Colonies,  by  Earnest 
Hawkins,  B.D.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  33  (1845). 
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blue,"  their  pastor  being  "  exceBsivelv  inclined  to  fight  whom- 
soever ho  meets."*  The  disciules  of  the  Dutch  clergy  generally 
are  thus  described,  in  1710,  by  the  .^v.  Thomas  Barclay,  an 
Episcopalian  minister,  in  an  official  report  on  the  "  State  of  the 
Cnurcn  in  Albany."  *'  There  are  about  thirty  communicants 
of  the  Dutch  Ghurcu,  but  uo  ignorant  and  scandalous,  that  they 
can  scarce  be  reputed  Ohristians."!  It  is  fair,  however,  to 
add,  that  we  shall  hear  exactly  the  same  account,  by  their  own 
friends,  of  the  Episcopalian  clergy  and  their  flocks.  It  was 
}>robably  their  experience  of  such  teachers  and  such  congrega- 
tions wiiich  m'ade  the  neighboring  Indian  tribes  reason  as 
follows.  "  What  a  diflference  between  \hv  Christians  and  the 
Dutch !  They  say  that  they  all  a«  kitovlf.  3ge  the  same  God 
but  how  unlike  are  they  in  their  conduct !  When  we  go  to 
visit  the  French,  we  alwave  coiue  ^tck  with  a  desire  to  pray. 
At  Albany  they  never  say  auv  thing  to  ua  about  prayer.  We 
do  not  even  know  whether  taey  pray  there  at  all.  :f 

Yet  at  this  very  date,  the  Indmnc  collected  in  the  island  of 
Montreal  had  been  so  eflectually  converted  to  God, — and  in 
many  of  the  fixed  missions,  notably  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
the  same  thing  was  true, — that  European  visitors  could  report, 
"The  whole  island  of  Montreal  resembles  a  religious  com- 
munity ;"§  or,  as  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  observed  in  1688, 
"  You  would  take  this  village  for  a  monastery,  so  extraordinary 
is  their  daily  life."||  At  Kaskaskia,  far  away  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  Mr.  Bancroft  says,  "  the  success  of  the  mission 
was  such,  that  marriages  of  the  French  emigrants  were  some- 
times solemnized  with  the  daughters  of  the  Illinois  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church ;"  while  the  Indians,  he  allows, 
were  so  thoroughly  converted,  that  not  only  did  they  all  assemble 
"  at  early  dawn"  to  assist  at  Mass,  and  again  "  at  evening  for 
instruction,  for  prayer,  and  to  chant  the  hymns  of  the  Church," 
but,  as  the  Protestant  historian  adds,  "  every  convert  confcBsed 
once  in  a  fortnight,"  and  "  at  the  close  of  the  day,  parties  would 
meet  in  the  cabins  to  recite  the  rosary,  in  alternate  choirs,  and 
sing  psalms  into  the  night."T  By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  aB  Mr.  Owen  observes,  "  the  total  of  the  Confederacy 
(Six  JNations)  wlio  profeseeH  the  Koinan  Catholic  religion  was 
computed  '  j> ' JA."'.,  \i  eight  .uousand."**    And  this  was  only  one 


I  a 


*  Do€ument(try  HiMory  of  New  York,  vol  iii.,  p.  105. 
■  Ibid.,  p.  898. 

:  Charlevoix,  tome  ii.,  liv.  viii.,  p.  80. 
Ibid.,  liv.  ix.,  p.  163. 
Lettrea  Edifiantes,  tome  vi.,  p,  126. 
'  Bancroft,  ii.,  839. 
**  EUtory  of  the  Bible  Society,  vol.  i.,  p.  lM>. 
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example  of  their  success.  "  Tlie  whole  Abenakis  nation,"  the 
n  '^rtvr  Rasles  could  say  in  1722,  ^'  is  Christian,  and  full  of  zeal 
for  tliuir  religion."  "  Among  the  Five  Nations,"  as  a  bitter 
I'uritan  lamented,  "  there  is  a  great  number  of  French  Jesuits, 
nnd  the  chief  of  the  poor  silly  Indians  do  entirely  confide  in 
them."*  As  early  as  1670,  Roger  Williams,  a  famous  Prot- 
eitant  preacher,  confessed  to  Mason,  in  the  frightful  language 
of  his  class,  that  *'•  the  French  and  Romish  Jesuits,  the  fire- 
brands of  the  world  for  their  god-belly  sake,  are  kindling  at 
our  back  in  this  country  their  hellish  fires,  with  cUl  the  natives 
of  this  country.'''' f  8o  that  Judge  Hall  could  truly  observe, 
"The  French  Catholics,  at  a  very  early  period,  were  remark* 
ably  successful  in  gaining  converts,  ana  conciliating  the  c  nfi- 
dence  and  affection  of  the  tribes ;"  while,  as  lie  adds,  with  singu- 
lar candor,  "  Protestants,  similarly  situated,  were  bloodthirsty 
and  rapacious."! 

In  truth,  as  respects  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  it  was  the  his- 
tory of  Brazil  and  Peru  in  another  clime.  In  many  a  mission, 
from  the  Mohawk  to  the  Genesee,  and  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
Mississippi,  were  gathered  Christian  Indians,  who,  as  one 
whom  Mr.  Bancroit  stvles  "the  honest  Charlevoix"  has  re- 
corded, "  would  have  done  honor  to  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity." "I  give  my  life  willingly,"  said  Tegananokoa,  a 
native  martyr,  "  for  a  God  who  shed  all  His  blood  for  me." 
When  his  fingers  had  been  cut  oft'  by  the  heathen,  because  he 
lifted  them  up  in  prayer,  and  he  was  scoftingly  bidden  to  con- 
tinue his  supplications,  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  '•  1  will  prav,"  and 
then  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  his  mutilated  hand.  But 
men  who  could  defy  ;  U  the  arts  of  the  pagan,  and  who  were 
once  more  converting  a  continent,  were  vanquished  by  the 
more  subtle  wickedness  of  so-called  Christians.  The  Iroquois, 
a  nation  remarkable  for  their  natural  gifts,  so  that  even  Dr. 
Timothy  Dwight  compares  them  with  •'  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans," appear  to  have  oecome  perfectly  demoniacal  after  inter- 
conrse  with  their  white  allies,  by  whom  they  were  paid  to 
tight  against  the  French.  They  were,  says  a  Protestant  ethnol- 
ogist, '"  a  people  advancing  in  many  ways  towards  the  full 
initiation  of  a  self-onginated  civilization,  wlien  the  intrusion  of 
Europeans  abruptly  arrested  its  progress,  and  brought  them  in 
contact  with  the  elements  of  a  foreign  civilization  pregnant 
only  with  the  sources  of  their  degradation  and  final  destruc- 
tion."§    "  I  have  often,"  says  Charlevoix,  "  asked  some  of  our 

*  DiKaveriea  of  the  Engluh  in  America,  Pinkerton,  vol.  xii.,  p.  410. 

JMoMoehusetts  Historical  Collections,  Ist  series,  vol.  i.,  p.  283. 
Kupp,  Hist.  liel.  Denom.,  p.  163. 
§  Dr.  Wilson,  Prehistoric  Man,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  226. 
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Fathers,  with  many  of  whoi  i  who  labored  longest  in  this  part 
of  the  Lord's  vineyard  I  had  the  happiness  of  hving,  what  nad 
hindered  the  seed  of  the  Word  from  taking  root  amongst  a 
people  whose  inteUigence,  good  sense,  and  noble  feelings  they 
so  much  praised.  All  gave  me  the  same  reply, — that  the  chief 
cause  of  this  evil  was  the  neighborhood  of  the  English  and 
D-uich,  whose  want  of  piety,  though  professing  to  be  Christians 
had  induced  these  savages  to  regard  Christianity  as  a  mere  re- 
ligion of  caprice^C(?mme  une  religion  arbitrairey 

But  we  have  not  been  accustomed  in  these  volumes  to  rely 
upon  Catholic  evidence,  however  weighty,  and  the  testimony 
of  Charlevoix,  as  we  shall  see  immediately,  is  amply  confirmed 
from  other  sources.  On  the  10th  of  August,  1654,  at  a  general 
council  of  all  the  Iroquois  nations,  as  we  read  in  the  Documen- 
tary History  of  New  York  they  solemnly  invited  the  Catholic 


missionaries,  m  a  moment  of 


to  take  up  their  abode  amonf 
"  who  ought  to  possess  our  hearts."  And  it  was  from  Chris- 
tian Huron  captives^  the  very  race  whom  they  had  most  hated 
and  injured,  that  they  had  learned  "  the  great  value  of  the 
Faith,  and  to  prize  without  being  acquainted  with  it."  They 
had  seen  the  Catholic  Indian  suft'er,  and  they  had  seen  him 
die,  and  the  lesson  had  not  been  lost  upon  them.  Nor  can  it 
be  reasonably  doubted  that,  but  for  the  counsels  and  example 
of  the  English,  these  noble  tribes  would  all  have  been  won  to 
Christianity  and  civilization.  It  was  not  till  they  had  learned 
to  despise  the  religion  of  their  Saxon  allies,  and  to  imitate  their 
vices,  that  they  closed  their  hearts  forever  against  the  message 
of  peace.  It  has  been  the  mission  of  the  English,  in  all  lands, 
to  make  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  impossible.  Here  are 
fresh  examples,  recorded  by  themselves,  of  their  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  Atlantic  provinces  of  America. 

In  1687,  Governor  Dongan  of  New  York,  after  reporting 
officially  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Trade,  that  the 
Iroquois  wore  "  a  bulwark  between  us  and  the  French,"  added 
these  characteristic  words,  "/  suffer  no  Christians  to  converse 
with  them  anywhere  but  at  Albany,  and  that  not  without  my 
licence."  It  was  more  advantageous  to  English  interests  that 
they  should  continue  pagans,  because  if  they  embraced  Chris- 
tianity they  wore  sure  to  be  Catholics.  He  even  avowed,  with 
crude  brutality,  the  odious  treachery  which  he  knew  the  English 
government  would  approve  and  reward.  "  The  French  Fathers 
have  converted  many  of  them, — Mohawks,  Senecas,  Cayugas, 
Oncidas,  and  Onondagas, — to  the  Christian  Faith,  and  doe  their 
utmost  to  draw  them  to  Canada,  to  which  place  there  are 
already  six  or  seven  hundred  retired,  and  more  like  to  doe,  to 
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the  great  prejudice  of  this  govemmenty  it  not  prevented;'*  and 
then  he  tells  his  masters  how  he  had  induced  some  to  return 
by  fraud,  promising  "to  furnish  them  with  priests," — a  promise 
kept,  thirteen  years  lat9r,  by  enacting  a  law  "  to  hang  every 
Popish  priest  that  should  come  into  the  province."*  It  was 
against  such  deadly  influences  that  the  apostles  of  North 
America  contended,  till  both  they  and  their  flocks  were  anni- 
hilated. 

Yet  not  a  few  even  of  the  Iroquois  had  proved  how  powerfully 
grace  could  work  in  them,  when  they  were  sufifered  to  come 
within  its  reach.  All  the  early  Canadian  records  speak, 
amongst  others,  of  the  Iroquois  Saint,  Catherine  Teguhkouita. 
Born  in  1656,  and  converted  in  early  youth  by  the  missionaries 
from  Montreal,  she  led  until  her  death,  in  1680,  a  hidden  life 
of  prayer,  seeking  by  her  austerities  to  make  atonement  for  the 
errors  of  her  tribe.  "  She  had  placed  a  cross  in  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  and  this  solitary  spot  served  her 
for  an  oiatory.  There  in  spirit  she  placed  herself  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  united  her  intention  to  that  of  the  priest,  and  implored 
her  angel  guardian  to  assist  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  in  her 
place,  and  to  apply  to  her  the  fruit  of  it."  Accustomed  to 
practisiB  in  secret  the  most  painful  mortifications,  and  making 
her  bed  of  rough  thorns,  a  Christian  companion  suggested  to 
her  that  this  was  an  error  in  the  sight  ot  God,  who  does  not 
approve  austerities  performed  without  the  sanction  of  author- 
ity, and  not  consecrated  by  obedience.  "Catherine,  who 
dreaded  even  the  appearance  of  sin,"  says  Father  Cholenee, 
"came  immediately  to  search  for  me,  to  acknowledge  her  fault, 
and  ask  pardon  of  God.  I  blamed  her  indiscretion,  and  directed 
her  to  throw  the  thorns  into  the  fire.  This  she  instantly  did." 
When  she  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  the  same  missionary 
relates  that  the  very  sight  of  her  corpse  filled  the  spectators 
with  surprise  and  edification :  "  It  might  be  said  that  a  ray  of 
glory  illuminated  even  her  body."f 

Margaret,  another  of  these  Indian  virgins,  was  martyred  by 
the  pagan  members  of  her  own  tribe,  and,  amidst  the  greatest 
tortures  which  savage  cruelty  could  inflict,  "  continued  to  in- 
voke the  holy  names  of  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph."  Tlie  agony 
of  thirst  made  her  crave  for  water,  yet  when  they  ofiered  it  to 
hor,  she  refused,  saying,  "  My  Saviour  thirsted  for  me  on  the 
cro38 ;  it  is  just  that  I  should  suffer  the  same  torment."  She 
survived  so  long  under  her  tortures,  that  her  murderers  ex- 
claimed with  surprise,  "  Is  this  dog  of  a  Christian  unable  to 
die?" 

*  Doeumentary  History  of  Neva  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  41, 154. 
f  Lettres  Edifiantea,  tome  vi.,  pp.  67,  97. 
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The  apostles  who  had  raised  up  to  God,  in  many  an  Indian 
tribe,  such  worshippers  as  these,  would  not  have  failed  in  due 
time  to  renew  the  triumphs  which  their  brethren  had  ejected  in 
Brazil,  Peru,  and  Paraguay.  They  had  begun,  and  would  have 
completed,  the  same  work.  Tlie  Indian  of  the  North,  until 
brutalized  by  drink  and  maddened  by  cruelty,  was  at  least  as 
capable  of  appreciating  Christian  heroism  and  sanctity  as  liis 
fellow-barbarian  of  the  South ;  and  when  he  saw  both  displayed 
before  his  eyes,  did  homage  after  his  kind.  "The  North 
American  Indian,"  says  an  eminent  English  writer,  "  is  of  a 
disposition  peculiarly  religious,"*  though  the  emissaries  of 
Protestantism  could  not  turn  the  disposition  to  account. 
When  the  tribes  of  Kentucky  had  declared  implacable  war 
against  the  seed  of  the  oppressor,  they  still  respected,  even  in 
the  paroxysm  of  their  rage,  one  class,  and  one  alone.  The 
French  Trappiste,  far  from  all  human  succor,  dwelt  withont 
fear  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and  "  the  monks  themselves," 
though  blood  was  flowing  all  around  them,  were  never 
molested  in  their  own  establishment.  The  savages  seemed 
even  to  be  awed  into  reverence  for  their  sanctity ;  and  often 
did  they  pause  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  rude  Trappist  chapel,  to 
listen  to  the  praises  of  God  chanted  amidst  the  bones  ot  their 
own  fathers.'T 

Such  is  the  spell,  as  we  have  seen  in  many  lands,  which 
Catholic  holiness  exerts  even  over  the  rudest  natures.  "  So 
wide,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  with  his  usual  candor,  "  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  missionaries  in  the  West,"  that  when  Du  Buisson, 
defending  Fort  Detroit  with  only  twenty  Frenchmen  against 
the  forces  of  the  English,  "  summoned  his  Indian  allies  from 
the  chase ;  Ottawas,  and  Hurons,  and  Potawattomies,  with  one 
branch  of  the  Sacs,  Illinois,  Menomonies,  and  even  Osages  and 
Missouris,  each  nation  with  ics  own  ensign  came  to  his  relief. 
'Father,'  said  they,  'behold!  thy  children  compass  thee  round. 
We  will,  if  need  bo,  gladly  die  for  our  father.'":}:  Multitudes, 
no  doubt,  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  Jogues  and  Lallemand 
and  De  Brebeuf,  before  the  victory  was  finally  accomplished ; 
but  others  would  immediately  have  taken  their  place,  until 
Mohawk  and  Sioux,  Shawnee  and  Delaware,  subdued  by 
their  invincible  courage,  and  won  by  their  surpassing 
charity,  would  have  imitated  the  Moxos  and  Chiquitos  ot 
the  southern  continent,  and,  like  them,  would  have  survived 

*  Lecturet  on  ColanwUion.  by  Herman  Merivkle,  A.M.,  Profeesor  of  Political 
Economy ;  lect.  xix.,  p.  020. 

t  SketchM  of  the  Early  Cntholir.  MUtiont  of  Kentucky,  by  M.  J.  Spalding,  D.D., 
ch.  X.,  p.  178. 

1 11.,  868. 
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to  this  day,  dwelling  in  the  hind  of  their  fathers,  and  praising 
the  God  of  Christians.  But  an  enemy  had  now  entered  the 
field,  before  whom  both  the  missionary  and  hh  flock  disap- 
peared, and  whose  operations  it  is  time  to  notice.  Two  or 
three  examples,  out  of  luiiny,  will  sufficiently  indicate  their 
scope  and  character. 

''  On  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec,"  says  the  historian  whom 
we  have  so  often  quoted,  "the  venerable  Sebastian  Kasles,  for 
tnore  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  companion  and  instructor 
of  savages,  had  gathered  a  flourishing  village  round  a  churcii 
which,  rising  in  the  desert,  made  some  pretensions  to  magnifi- 
cence. Severely  ascetic, — using  no  wine,  and  little  food  except 
pounded  maize, — he  built  his  own  cabin,  tilled  his  own  garden, 
drew  for  himself  wood  and  water,  prepared  his  own  hominy 
and,  distributing  all  that  he  received,  gave  an  example  of  re- 
ligious poverty.  .  .  .  Following  his  pupils  to  their  wigwam, 
be  tempered  the  spirit  of  devotion  with  familiar  conversation 
and  innocent  gayety,  winning  the  mastery  of  their  souls  by  his 
powers  of  persuasion.  He  had  trained  a  little  band  of  forty 
young  savages,  arrayed  in  cassock  and  surplice,  to  assist  in  the 
service  and  chant  the  hymns  of  the  Church,  and  their  public 
processions  attracted  a  great  concourse  of  red  men."* 

Tiie  apostolic  labors  of  Father  Rasles,  and  their  success,, 
made  him  odious  to  the  English.  They  tried  two  plans  for  his 
destruction,  of  which  Mr.  Bancroft  mentions  only  one.  "  The 
government  of  Massachusetts,"  he  says,  "  attempted,  in  turn, 
to  establish  a  mission ;  and  its  minister  made  a  mocking  of 
purgatory  and  the  invocation  of  saints,  of  the  cross  and  the 
rosary.  .  .  .  Thus  Calvin  and  Loyola  met  in  the  woods  of 
Maine.  But  the  Protestant  ministei-,  unable  to  compete  with 
the  Jesuit  for  the  aft'ections  of  the  Indians,  returned  to 
Bo8ton."t 

Their  first  project  having  failed,  they  adopted  a  second ;  and 
the  English  authorities  now  oft'ered  by  proclamation  one  thi  tusand 
pounds  sterling  for  tlie  liead  of  the  too  successful  missionary  I. 
"The  English  regard  me,"  said  the  venerable  man  who  was 
soon  to  be  their  victim,  "  as  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the  design 
which  they  have  formed  of  acquiring  all  the  lands  of  the  Abena- 
ki8.":J:  His  crime  was  unpardonable,  but  it  will  be  well  to  learn  by 
Protestant  testimony  how  it  was  avenged.  "After  vainly 
eoliciting  the  savages,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  "  to  surrender  Rasles, 
in  midwinter,  VVestbrooke  led  a  strong  force  to  Norridgewock, 
to  take  him  by  surprise."    They  had  often  hunted  him  before. 

*  Banci-oft,  il.,  «S8. 

+  Ibid.,  p.  yaj*. 

;  Lettres  Edifiantet,  tome  vi.,  p.  148. 
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but  this  time  they  wore  to  b§  mcamBfnl.  In  vain  his  flock  had 
implored  him  to  fly  botimei.  "The  aaed  man,  foreseeing  the 
impending  ruin  of  Norridgewoek,  replied,  *  I  count  not  my  life 
dear  unto  myself,  so  I  may  flniih  with  joy  the  ministry  which 
1  have  received.' "  When  the  Knglish  arrived,  "  Rasles  went 
forward  to  save  his  flock,  by  drawing  down  upon  himself  the 
attention  of  the  assailanti ;  and  \m  hope  was  not  vain."  Many 
of  them  escaped,  '^  whilo  th@  English  pillaged  the  cabins  and 
the  chnrch,  and  then,  heodlois  ol  sacnlege,  set  them  or  fire."* 
Mr.  Bancroft  omits  to  add,  wlmt  we  learn  from  another  source, 
that  they  "  horribly  profaned  the  sacred  vessels,  and  the  adora- 
ble Body  of  Jesus  Cnrl(»t."t 

And  what  was  the  fate  of  Ofie  who  for  thirty-seven  years  had 
devoted  himself,  in  poverty  and  differing,  to  the  welfare  of  the 
natives  ?  Mr.  Bancroft  han  recorded  it.  "  After  the  retreat  of 
the  invaders,  the  Abenakls,"  to  whom  the  generosity  of  the 
missionary  had  given  time  to  save  their  women  and  children, 
"  returned  to  nurse  their  wounded  and  bury  their  dead.  They 
found  Rasles  mangled  by  many  blows,  scaled,  his  skull  broken 
in  several  places,  nis  mimth  and  eyet  filled  with  dirtf  and  they 
1)uried  him  beneath  the  spot  whore  he  used  to  stand  before  the 
altar."  Such  was  the  work  of  a  British  military  force  con- 
ducted by  three  British  ofll«er». 

'n\e  vengeaiiCe  of  England  wan  complete,  and  from  that  hour 
the  fate  of  the  red  man  In  all  the  Eastern  States  was  sealed.  It 
is  Mr.  Bancroft  who  draws  the  conclusion.  "  Thus  died  Sebas- 
tian Rasles,"  he  savs,  "  the  lft»t  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  in 
New  England ;  tn/uH  perin/md  the  Jesuit  v/lmona  and  their 
/ruitfiy-  the  villages  o?  the  ienii-civilizcd  Abenakis  and  their 
priests.":j:  Is  it  wonderful  that  there  has  been  no  new  Para- 
guay in  Canada  or  the  llnlttwl  States  ?§ 

One  hundred  and  eight  yearM  after  the  martyrdom  of  Sebastian 
Kaslos,  Dr.  Fenwick,  Jimhop  of  Boston,  purchased  the  land 
which  had  been  dyed  with  \m  blood,  to  build  a  church  on  the 
spot  consecrated  by  \m  death.  |     In  the  following  year,  1833, 

♦  II.,  859. 

f  Charlevoix,  tome  iv,,  p,  12, 

X  II.,  941. 

^  Let  it  be  observed,  too,  tiMt  thn  VSflgliiih  never  faltered  in  their  crusade 
(iguinst  religion  and  ita  uiiniNUini  Tlilrty-flvo  years  later,  Amherst  led  a  force 
against  the  Indian  village  of  Ht,  Krattr^iM,  The  inhabitants  virere  all  Catholics, 
"  'i'hese  Indians,"  we  aro  told,  "  Uui  a  handsome  Catholic  chapel,  with  plate 
and  ornaments."  Tuiien  by  Mttrpriwi,  they  were  almost  all  slain.  "  The  vil- 
lage, (u  /uid  hdmuned  no  often  ifi  Aew  Mnglarid,  was  first  plundered,  and  then 
burned."  Hildrctli,  vol.  ii,,  ch,  %\\\\,,  p,  487.  If  the  natives  of  North  America 
luive  remained  unonvert^l,  it  Ut  to  Knglish  Protestants  aJone  that  this  result 
is  due. 

I  Annalea  de  la  Propagatitm  d4  Ut  VU,  Umifl  vi.,  p.  274. 
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the  same  bishop  met  the  ffraddson  of  one  of  the  English  who 
had  slain  him,  by  whom  tne  prelate  was  informed,  that  to  the 
hour  of  his  death  his  grandfather  ceased  not  to  shed  tears  at 
the  thought  of  that  sorrowful  day ;  and  often  called  to  mind 
that,  having  been  wounded,  he  had  been  charitably  nursed  by 
one  of  Father  EasW  disciples,  though  her  own  husband  had 
been  killed  by  his  English  companions.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
too,  that  a  century  after  his  death,  a  deputation  of  the  Abenakis 
brought  to  Dr,  Carroll,  Archbishop  of  JBaltimore,  the  crucifix  of 
the  martyr,  a  relic  which  they  only  agreed  to  transfer  to  his 
custody,  "  on  condition  that  he  would  send  them  a  priest."* 
So  well  had  they  kept  the  faith,  during  that  long  interval,  that 
when  Sir  Guy  Carleton  sent  to  them  Protestant  ministers  in 
1785,  "  they  drove  them  out  of  their  village ;"  and  the  governor, 
generously  appreciating  their  constancy,  not  only  dispatched 
to  them  a  Catholic  priest,  but  ofiered  him  a  stipend  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year.f 

The  action  of  the  Indian  woman  noticed  above,  whose  charity 
would  perhaps  be  rarely  imitated  by  European  Christians, 
affords  an  interesting  example  of  the  influence  of  religion 
among  the  disciples  of  the  martyred  missionary ;  a  still  more 
striking  case,  in  which  the  hand  of  the  Indian  warrior  was 
restrained  in  the  very  heat  of  battle  by  the  power  of  Catholic 
sympathy  deserves  notice.  Nearly  a  century  after  the  death 
of  Father  Rasles,  in  the  war  of  1812-13,  an  Irish  Catholic, 
fighting  with  a  body  of  American  troops  against  a  native  tribe, 
was  about  to  be  overtaken  by  a  chief.  Falling  on  his  knees, 
"he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  endeavored  as  well  as 
he  could  to  prepare  himself  for  death.  Tlie  warrior  suddenly 
stopped,  dropped  his  tomahawk,  and  falling  likewise  on  his 
knees,  embraced  the  white  man,  exclaiming,  "You  are  my 
brother!"  It  is  Bishop  Fenwick  who  records  this  touching 
anecdote,  which  he  received  from  the  very  man  who  owed  his 
life  to  the  forbearance  suggested  to  a  savage  by  a  religious 
sentiment,  which  taught  him  to  recognize  a  brother  even  in  an 
enemy,  whose  hand  had  just  been  raised  against  him.;^ 

The  fate  of  the  venerable  Sebastian  Itasles  overtook  many  an 
apostle  in  the  midst  of  his  toils,  and  would  have  been  shared 
by  all  if  the  English  could  have  laid  hands  on  them.  The 
celebrated  Abbe  ricquet,  who  united  rare  energy  and  ability  to 
the  higher  virtues  of  nis  calKng,^as  also  tracked  by  the  English 


*  Braeseur  de   Boarbourg,  Histoire  du  Canada,  lie.,  tome  i.,  ch.  xxi., 
p.  85. 
t  Id.,  ch.  xxii.,  p.  88. 
X  Spalding,  ch.  li.,  p.  30. 
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as  a  wild  beast,  and  a  price  set  on  his  head.*  Yet  he  was  one 
who  could  have  converted  half  the  tribes  of  the  North.  In 
1749,  he  commenced  his  mission  at  Ogdensburgh  with  six 
heads  of  families;  in  1750,  he  had  eighty-seven  round  him; 
in  1751,  three  hundred  and  ninety-six.  "People  saw  with 
astonishment  several  villages  start  up  almost  at  once ;  a  con 
venient,  habitable,  and  pleasantly  situated  fort ;  vast  clearances 
covered  almost  at  the  same  time  with  the  finest  maize."  This 
was  the  system  by  which  the  Jesuits  and  Franciscans  had  con- 
quered South  America,  but  it  was  only  a  small  part  of  his  work. 
At  the  mission  of  la  Presentation^  "  the  most  distingnished  of 
tiie  Iroquois  families  were  distributed  in  three  villages,"  The 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  "  wishing  to  witness  and  assure  himself 
personally  of  the  wonders  related  to  him,"  visited  /a  Presenta- 
tion^ "  and  spent  ten  days  examining  and  causing  the  catechu- 
mens to  be  examined.  He  liimself  baptized  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two,  and  did  notecase  during  his  sojourn  blessing  TIeaveu 
for  the  progress  of  religion  among  these  infidels."  Yet  Picquot 
was  hunted  by  the  English,  after  gaining  the  illustrious  title  of 
"  Apostle  of  the  Iroquois,"  and  finally,  in  1760,  was  obliged  to 
quit  Canada  forever,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Montcalm 
and  the  capture  of  Quebec.f 

But  he  has  not  been,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  hereafter, 
without  successors  of  his  own  school.  Thirty-two  years  after 
Picquet  was  driven  from  Canada,  an  illustrious  traveller 
described  the  following  incident.  "  I  myself  met  one  of  these 
apostles  of  religion  amid  the  solitudes  of  America.  One  morning, 
as  we  were  slowly  pursuing  our  course  through  the  forests, 
we  perceived  a  tall,  venerable  old  man,  with  a  white  beard, 
approaching  us.  He  proved  to  be  a  missionary  of  Louisiana, 
on  his  way  from  New  Orleans,  returning  to  tJte  country  of  the 
Illinois.  He  accompanied  us  for  several  days,  and  however 
early  we  were  up  in  the  morning,  we  always  found  the  a^ed 
traveller  risen  before  us  and  reading  his  breviary  while  walking 

in  the  forest.     This  holy  man  had  suffered  much Ilo 

seemed  to  possess  great  attainments  of  many  kinds,  which  lie 
scarcely  suffered  to  appear  under  his  evangelical  simplicity, 
liike  his  predecessors,  the  Apostles,  thougli  knowing  every 
thing,  lie  seemed  to  know  nothing.":}: 

*  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  he  revenged  himself  iu  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  an  Apostle.  When  an  English  officer,  Avho  was  actually  in  search  of 
him,  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  and  their  clubs  were  already  raised  to  bent 
him  to  death,  Picquet  forbade  them  to  harm  the  baffled  assassin.  Memom 
sur  la  Vie  de  M.  Picquet,  par  M.  de  Lalande,  de  TAcadeinie  des  Sciences ;  Pan- 
theon Litteraire,  tome  i.,  p.  742  (1838). 

f  Doourmntary  History  of  Neio  York,  vol.  i.,  p.  432. 

X  Chateaubriand,  Oeniun  of  Chmfianity,  p.  592 ;  ed.  White. 
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■  We  have  now  perhaps  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  men  who 
announced  the  Gospel  in  Canada,  and  of  tlie  policy  by  which 
their  work  was  frustrated.  The  English  became  masters  of  all 
the  lands  which  lie  between  Cape  Gasp6  and  the  western  shores 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  same  fate  awaited  the  doomed  native 
which  has  crushed,  under  the  same  masters,  the  aborigines  of 
South  Africa,  of  Australia,  of  Tahiti,  and  New  Zealand.  It 
only  remains  to  show,  by  a  few  characteristic  examples,  how 
complete  the  ruin  has  been. 

It  may  be  allowed,  however,  in  noticing  the  condition  to 
which  Protestantism  has  reduced  the  natives  of  British  America, 
to  indicate,  as  usual  by  the  aid  of  Protestant  witnesses  alone, 
the  traces  which  still  exist  of  the  Catholic  missions,  and  the 
character  of  those  who  conduct  them.  In  spite  of  murder, 
fraud,  and  oppression,  English  writers  will  assure  us,  both  that 
the  Catholic  Indians  of  Canada  are  the  only  Christians  who 
deserve  the  name,  and  that  their  teachers  at  this  hour  exactly 
resemble  those  who  died  to  save  their  fathers. 

The  evidence  is  copious,  but  shall  be  confined  within  narrow 
limits.  Exactly  a  century  ago,  the  Rev.  John  Ogilvie,  uu 
Anglican  missionary  agent  in  America,  thus  addressed  his  em- 
ployers :  "  Of  evei'y  nation,  I  find  some  who  have  been  instructed 
by  the  priests  of  Canada,  and  appear  zealous  Boiuan  Catholics, 
extremely  tenacious  of  the  ceremonies  and  peculiarities  of  that 

Church How  ought  we  to  blush  at  our  coldness 

and  shameful  indiflference  in  the  propagation  of  our  most 
excellent  religion.  The  Indians  themselves  are  not  wanting  in 
making  very  pertinent  reflections  upon  our  inattention  to  these 
points.  * 

Other  witnesses  notice  the  same  invariable  facts  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  Ghijypeways^  Sir  George  Simpson  relates,  met 
him  at  Fort  William,  and  represented  to  him  that,  "  heing  all 
Catholics^  they  should  like  to  have  a  priest  among  them."t 
Like  the  Christian  natives  of  Hindostan,  of  China,  and  of 
Paraguay,  they  had  preserved  their  faith,  though  separated 
for  more  than  half  a  century  from  those  who  had  declared  it  to 
them. 

It  is  related  of  Cardinal  Cheverus,  whose  character  excited  so 
^inuch  admiration  in  America,  to  whom  the  State  of  Maesa- 
chusetts  voted  a  subsidy,  and  the  first  subscriber  to  whose 
church  at  Boston  was  John  Adams,  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  when  he  visited  the  Penobscot,  he  found  an  Indian 
tribe,  who  had  not  even  seen  a  priest  for  half  a  century,  but 


*  Ernest  Hawkins,  Mimiong,  &c.,  ch.  xii.,  p.  289. 
f  Journey  Round  the  World,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  35. 
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were  still  zealous  Catholics,  carefully  observed  the  Sunday,  and 
"  had  not  forgotten  the  catechism  I"* 

In  1831,  Bishop  Fen  wick  found  a  whole  tribe  of  Pcuamna- 
quoddiea,  constant  in  the  faith  and,  as  he  observed,  "  a  living 
monument  of  the  apostolic  labors  of  the  Jesuits. "f 

Of  the  Hurona^  the  beloved  disciples  of  the  early  mission- 
aries, Mr.  Buckingham,  an  English  traveller,  speaks  as  follows : 
"  They  are  faithful  Catholics,  and  are  said  to  fulfil  their  religious 
duties  in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  being  much  more  im- 
proved by  their  commerce  with  the  whites  than  the  Indian 
tribes  who  have  firet  come  into  contact  with  Protestants  usually 
are."  Of  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montreal,  the 
same  Protestant  writer  says,  "  They  are  always  sober,  a  rare 
occurrence  with  Indians  of  either  sex."  "This  difference,"  he 
candidly  observes,  "  is  occasioned  by  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  Caghnawaga  Indians  are  Caiholies."^ 

Of  the  Ahenakis,  whose  fathers  listened  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  to  the  voice  of  Sebastian  Rasles,  Protestant 
missionaries  angrily  relate,  in  1841,  after  vainly  attempting  to 
subvert  them,  tnat  they  could  do  nothing  against  the  "con- 
trolling influence  of  the  Romish  priesthooa."§ 

Of  the  Indians  at  PArhre  Crocne,  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  "for  sixty  years  or  more  the  seat  of  a  Jesuit  mission," 
Dr.  Morse,  a  Protestant  minister,  reported  thus  to  the  United 
States  government:  "These  Indians  are  much  in  advance,  in 
point  of  improvement,  in  appearance,  and  in  manners,  of  all 
the  Indians  whom  I  visited.'  ||  Do  we  not  say  with  reason  that 
in  Catholic  missions,  we  see  everywhere  the  power  of  God 
rather  than  of  man  ? 

Of  the  Wyandota,  the  same  oflBcial  witness  reported,  "  nearly 
all  the  aged  people  still  wear  crucifixes." 

Of  the  Ononaagas,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  observes,  "  They  were 
ever  strongly  opposed  to  all  missionaries  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits.'^^ 

"The  Ottawa- Chippewa  mission,"  in  Upper  Michigan,  wc 
are  told,  "  is  greater  than  it  ever  was  in  the  most  flourishing 
time  of  the  old  Jesuit  Fathers."** 

Of  the  Micmacs,  in  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Colonel  Bou- 
chette  says,  "  They  are  all  still  Catholics ;"  of  the  tribes  in 

*  Vie  du  Cardinal  de  Oheverut,  hr.  ii.,  p.  68  (4ine  Edition), 
f  Annalea,  tome  v.,  p.  449. 
i  Canada-,  &c.,  f;h.  xi.,  p.  151 ;  ch.  xvii.,  p.  251. 

^  History  of  American  Miesions,  by  Rev.  Joseph  '''racy,  ch.  xxxiii.,  p.  831 
I  A  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  State*  on  Indian  Affain, 
by  the  Rev.  Jedidiah  Morse,  D.D.,  app.,  pp.  24,  91,  827. 
^  Note»  on  the  Iroqttoie,  ch.  xii.,  p.  443. 
*♦  Shea.  ch.  xxi.,  p.  392. 
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New  Brnnswick,  "  the  greater  part  of  the  Indians  profess  the 
Romish  reliffion ;"  of  th'  •  at  Oape  Breton,  "-4.M  the  Acadians 
are  Roman  Catholics;"  u  x  of  the  Indians  generally ^  who  are 
in  coramanion  with  the  Church,  "  they  are  a  quiety  temperate 
raceP* 

"  The  Micmaca  of  Kestigouche,"  says  a  Protestant  professor 
at  Toronto,  "are  a  highly  civilized  band  of  the  Micmac  nation 

indttstriously  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  staves, 

barrel-hoops,  axe-handles,"  &c.t 

Of  the  f^reat  mission  in  the  Manitouline  islands,  the  gentle- 
man who  IS  Protestant  bishop  at  Toronto  cautiously  says,  in 
1842,  "A  considerable  portion  consists  of  half-breeds,  of 
French  and  Indian  extraction,  and  these  being  aU  Bomanists, 
possess  a  good  deal  of  influence  among  the  natives.":j: 

More  ingenuous  witnesses  give  a  less  meagre  account  of 
them.  "T^ere  are  upwards  of  two  thousand  T\a,t{ve&  in  the 
island,"  says  Mr.  Kingston  in  1866,  "  the  greater  proportion 
of  whom  profess  the  Komish  faith.  At  a  settlement  on  the 
other  side,  a  considerable  number  reside  under  four  Jesuit 
Fathers" — the  Jesuits  re-entered  Canada  in  1842, — "  and  they 
are  said  to  be  a  very  obedient,  industrious,  and  intelligent  set, 
and  superior  to  the  Protestants;  but  of  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  I  have  no  means  of  judging."§  Yet  in  a  later  por*^icn 
of  his  work,  when  ho  had  perhaps  acquired  ampler  exporience, 
Mr.  Kingston  frankly  describes  the  so-called  Protestant  Indians 
as  "  a  very  inferior  race,"  and  observes  that  the  only  effect  of 
their  pretended  conversion  is,  '4hat  now  they  wear  blanket 
coats,  weave  mats,  receive  alms  from  the  white  man,  and  get 
drunk  whenever  they  can."| 

Let  these  details  be  pardoned,  for  the  sake  of  the  lesson 
which  they  teach,  and  which  is  certainly  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  m^rit  ample  illustration.  We  have  seen  in  every 
other  land  the  same  contrast  between  the  work  of  God  and  the 
work  of  man,  and  it  is  our  business  to  trace  it  here  also.  For 
this  reason,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  we  will  continue  the 
subject. 

"The  whole  body  of  those  Indians,"  said  a  respectable 
American  Puritan,  some  years  ago,  speaking  of  the  Pequods, 
"  are  a  poor,  degraded,  miserable  race  of  beings.    The  former 
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*  British  Dominiona  in  North  America,  vol.  11.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  86 ;  ch.  x.,  p.  148  : 
ch.  xi..  p.  178. 

f  Wilson,  Prehittorie  Man,  vol.  II,,  ch.  ixil.,  p.  878. 

X  The  Church  in  Canada ;  Jounuil  of  a  Vieitation  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Toronto  in  1843,  p.  10. 

§  Western  Wand&ringt,  by  W.  H,  ii.  Klngfton,  vol.  i.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  180. 

H  Western  Wanderings,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  814. 
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proud  heroic  spirit  of  the  Poqiiod  is  shrunk  into  the  torpor  of 
reasoning  briitisni.  All  the  vice  of  the  original  is  lefljr :  all  its 
energy  has  vanished Their  children,  when  young,  tliey 

f)lace  in  English  families  as  servants.  In  the  earlier  parts  of 
ife  these  cliildren  frequently  behave  well,  but,  when  grown  up, 
throw  off  all  that  is  respectable  in  their  character,  and  sink  to 
the  level  of  tlieir  relatives,"* — a  proof  of  the  impotence  of  Prot- 
estantism whicl)  we  have  seen  in  every  other  land. 

Sometimes  we  are  told,  not  of  tribes  or  nations,  but  of 
selected  individuals,  who  had  enioyed  every  advantage,  in- 
(!ludiiig  a  liberal  education,  which  Protestantism  could  offer 
them  ;  but  the  result  was  always  the  same.  Dr.  Timothy 
Dwight  admits  that  even  Indians  who  had  taken  academical 
degrees  in  the  Protestant  colleges  of  New  England  "  returned 
to  the  grossness  of  savage  life  if  Mr.  Kingston  tells  us  of  one 
Indian,  brought  up  "in  the  house  of  a  clergyman,"  married 
t(»  an  American  woman,  and  finally  employed  as  an  assistant 
missionary.     "  He  ;  t  ved  a  good  deal  of  money,  built  himself  a 

lionsc,  and  furnished  it  nicely but  he  was  not  content. 

lie  was  ambitious  of  becoming  a  chief,  and  of  forming  a  settle- 
ment of  his  own.'-  The  spiritual  influence  of  Protestantism 
never  seems  to  go  beyond  tliis  point. 

Mr.  Buckingham  also  notices  the  case  of  "  Peter  Jones," 
anotiier  Iiidian  Protestant,  who  has  been  exhibited  in  England 
as  a  preacher,  and  married  an  English  woman.  In  spite  of 
much  f^cvteness,  and  a  superior  education,  he  not  only  "met 
with  nc  .access,"  but  even  flatly  denied  "  that  any  who  had 
)>as8ed  the  middle  period  of  life  would  ever  be  prevailed  upon 
to  change  their  religion. "J 

tloncs  was  a  Methodict,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  denomi- 
nation thought  it  expedient  to  write  his  life.  "  He  ever  sought 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God,"  says  Dr.  Osbom,  who  seems  to 
have  made  the  same  use  of  him  as  others  made  of  Tzatzoe  and 
Macomo,  and  pretended  converts  of  the  same  class.  Thus  he 
quotes  from  him  a  statement  that  the  "  River  Credit  Indians'' 
were  devout  Protestants,  and  bright  ornaments  of  the  Wesleyan 
body.  Fortunately,  a  well-known  English  writer,  who  actually 
visited  his  flock,  has  published  her  impressions  of  them.  "  The 
Indians  whom  I  saw  wandering  and  lounging  about,"  says 
Mrs.  Jameson,  ^^Jilled  me  with  compassion."  Three  or  four 
half-caste  women,  she  observes,  and  some  of  the  young  children, 
showed  signs  of  intelligence,  "  but  these  are  exceptions,  and 
dirt,  indolence,   and  drunkenness  were  but  too  prevalent." 

*  Dr.  Dwight,  TraveU  in  New  England,  vol.  iii.,  p.  20. 

I  Vol.  ii.,  p.  99. 

X  Canada,  ch.  iv.,  p.  46. 
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Thon  contrasting  them  with  the  8ol>er  m  ^roBpor  js  Cathoat 
Indians,  of  wliotn  she  candidly  says,  "  I  ■  ^ard  tneii  wng  Mass 
with  every  dcmonBtratioii  of  decency  at,.)  pioty,"  ais  accom- 
plished writer  adds,  that  the  very  different  behavior  "of  the 
Methodist  Indians,  as  they  lie  grovelling  on  the  ground  in  their 
religious  services,  struck  me  painfully."*  Yet  Dr.  Osbom,  nine 
years  later,  deliberately  asserts,  and  quotes  Jones  in  proof  of 
tlie  assertion,  that  "  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  have  never  yet 
failed  to  introduce  Christianity  among  a  body  of  Indians  !"t 

And  these  cases,  bad  as  they  are,  represent,  not  the  average 
results  of  Protestant  teaching,  but  its  choicest  examples.  The 
mass  of  the  fallen  and  degraded  Indians  who  have  come,  rather 
as  pensioners  than  as  "  converts,"  under  its  fatal  influence,  are 
described  by  travellers  of  all  classes  in  the  same  terms.  ITie 
Catholic  Indians  invariably  refuse  to  associate  with  them,  and 
consider  them  the  most  abject  of  mankind.  And  Protestant 
witnesses  freely  confess  that  their  estimate  is  perfectly  just. 
Thus  Mr.  Kane,  one  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  western 
continent,  while  he  lauds  "the  agricultural  skill  and  industi7'* 
of  the  Catholic  Indians  near  Manitouline,  candidly  describes 
the  Protestant  mission  at  Norway  House  in  these  words :  "  It 
is  supported  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  with  the  hope  of 
improving  the  Indians,  but,  to  judge  from  appearances,  with 
but  small  success,  as  they  are  decidedly  the  dirtiest  Indians  1 
have  met  with,  and  the  less  that  is  said  about  their  morality 
the  better.":!:  ^ 

Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  who  is  both  a  capable  and  an 
impartial  witness,  and  who  speaks,  like  all  the  rest,  from  actual 
observation,  indicates  the  same  contrast  with  her  usual  candor 
and  emphasis.  The  most  vaunted  of  the  Protestant  establish- 
ments is  at  Mackinaw,  and  here  is  Miss  Martineau's  account  of 
it:  "There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  mission  is  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  the  establishment.  A  great  latitude  of 
imagination  or  representation  is  usually  admitted  on  the  subject 
of  missions  to  the  heathen.  The  reporters  of  this  one  appear  to 
be  peculiarly  imaginative."  And  then  follows  the  usual  con- 
trast :  "  The  Indians  have  been  proved,  by  the  success  of  the 
French  among  them,  to  be  capable  of  civilization.  Near  Little 
Traverse,  in  trie  northwest  part  of  Michigan,  within  easy  reach 
of  Mackinaw,"  as  if  to  make  the  invariable  contrast  more 
impressive,  "  there  is  an  Indian  village,  full  of  orderly  and 
industrious  inhabitants^  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture.    The 

*  Sketches  in  Canada,  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  part  i.,  p,  40 ;  part  ii.,  p.  287  (1852). 
f  Ilistoiy  of  the  Objibway  Indians,  by  the  Kev.  E.  Osborn,  D.  D.,  pp.  228  et 
8tiq.  (1861). 
;  Wanderings  of  an  Artist,  ch.  viii.,  p.  105. 
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English  and  Americans  have  never  sncceeded  with  the  aborigi- 
nes BO  well  as  the  French ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
clergy  have  been  a  much  greater  blessing  to  them  than  the 
traders."^  Mrs.  Jameson  also,  in  spite  of  religious  prejudices, 
uses  the  same  frank  expressions.  The  Ottawas,  she  says,  under 
the  care  of  Father  Grue,  "  have  large  plantations  of  corn  and 
])otatoe8,  and  have  built  a  chapel  tor  their  religious  services, 
and  a  house  for  their  priest."  Aud  then,  although  tlic  relative 
and  associate  of  Protestant  ministers,  she  thus  announces  the 
tinal  result  of  all  her  observations :  "  One  thing  is  most  vmble, 
certain^  and  undeniable,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  converts  are 
in  (appearance,  dresa,  intelligence^  industry y  and  general  civili- 
sation, superior  to  all  the  others  "\ 

Other  Protestant  writers  go  still  further,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  avow  that,  like  all  other  barbarians  under  Protestant  masters, 
the  natives  are  doomed  to  inevitable  destruction.  Where 
Divine  charity  is  absent,  and  the  sacraments  of  the  Precious 
Blood,  mere  human  benevolence,  however  active,  only  reveals 
its  own  impotence.  "Our  system  of  trade  and  intercourse 
with  the  Indian  tribes,"  says  Governor  Chambers  in  an  official 
report,  "  is  in  this  region  of  country  rapidly  destroying  them.''^\ 
"  They  hardly  dare  cultivate  the  soil,"  observes  Mr.  Beechara, 
even  on  the  nominally  "reserved"  lands,  "lest  some  reason 
should  be  found  for  dispossessing  them  !"§  Dr.  Shaw  declares, 
in  1866,  that  "^Ad  authorities  frequently  swindled  the  poor 
Indians."!  "  I  am  satisfied,"  adds  Mr.  Bradford,  "  that  at 
least  one  quarter  of  the  annuity  paid  to  the  Menominis  is 
collected  by  traders,  at  the  annuity  payment,  for  whiskey."^ 
"  Many  an  Tndian,"  says  Mr.  Kane,  from  actual  observation, 
"  returns  to  his  wigwam  poorer  than  he  left  it ;"  and  he  relates 
that,  at  a  distribution  of  the  government  bounty  which  he 
personally  witnessed,  "  there  was  scarcely  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  old  enough  to  lift  the  vessel  to  its  mouth,  that  was  not 
wallowing  in  beastlv  drunkenness."**  Yet  the  Protestant 
clergy,  incapable  ot  dealing  with  evils  which  can  onl}  be 
alleviated  by  another  ministry  than  theirs,  do  nothing  what- 
ever, either  here  or  in  the  United  States,  to  mitigate  these 
disasters;  so  that  Mr.  Bradford,  with  a  candor  not  unusual 
in  Americans,  contrasts  them  with  "  the  pious,  peaceful,  and 

*  Society  in  Ameiiea,  by  Harriet  Martineau,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  18. 
f  8ketc/ie«  in  Canada,  part  ii.,  p.  287. 

i  Note^  m  the  North  Wett,  by  Wm.  J.  A.  Bradford,  part  U.,  p.  195  (1846). 
^  Colonization,  p.  9. 

I  A  Ramble,  through  the  United  States,  4c.,  by  John  Shaw,  M.D.,  F.G.8., 
F.L.S..  ch.  iii.,  p.  67  (1860). 
If  Ubi  supra. 
**  Ch.  ii.,  p.  41. 
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sealous  disciplee  of  the  Cross,"  as  he  styles  the  Oatholic  mis- 
eionaries,  surmounting  "with  comparative  ease"  the  compli- 
cated evils  to  which  their  rivals,  with  all  the  aid  of  opulence 
and  of  government  support,  despair  of  applying  a  remedy. 
"The  Frenchman,"  says  tnis  American  writer,  ^'forgets  not  that 
the  uncivilized,  as  well  as  civilized  man,  is  his  brother,  and 
he  deports  himself  as  man  to  man.  The  sturdy  Saxon  treats 
the  Indian  like  a  dog.  The  American  thinks  every  thing  is  to 
be  accommodated  to  him."* 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  exhaust  the  Protestant  wit- 
nesses, who  record,  from  actual  observation,  the  contrast  which 
these  passages  illustrate  between  the  influence  of  Oatholic  and 
Protestant  agency  upon  the  life  and  fortunes  of  the  Indi  u. 
Let  us  close  tne  series  with  these  statements  by  two  voa'^  •  le 
prelates,  whose  testimony  we  may  well  accept,  aft^r  v ' 


V8 


have  already  heard,  as  conclusive:    "These  'v 
Monseigneur  Gaulein,  Bishop  of  Kingston,  in  .To :,'o 
excellent  Catholics,  and  seem  to  me  industrious  '    "  '' 

labor ;  a  large  number  of  savages  have  been  recen*^!- 
"Ihad  often  been  told,"  observes  Monseigneur  Loii%\  i>:dii()p 
of  Dubuque,  in  1839,  "  that  the  savages  wnen  converted  make 
excellent  Catholics,  and  having  become  acquainted  with  them, 
have  had  occasion  to  admire  their  fervor. "f 

Such  are  the  disciples,  by  the  testimony  both  of  friends  and 
enemies,  and  such  the  inflexible  constancy  of  their  faith,  even 
where  every  influence  has  combined  to  destroy  it.  And  now  a 
word  on  the  missionaries.  "  They  are  not  inferior,"  says  Mr. 
Buckingham,  "  in  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  first  founders  and 
propagators  of  the  Faith  on  this  continent;"  while  of  their 
efibrts  to  convert  the  pagan  savages,  in  spite  of  the  cruel  dis- 
advantages which  attend  them  in  a  country  under  Protestant 
domination,  he  observes,  "  Of  late  years  tney  are  more  than 
'umally  successful."  And  then  he  contrasts  the  dignity  of 
these  apostolic  teachers  with  the  "inferiority"  of  the  Epis- 
copalian ministers,  and  laments  to  notice  m  that  opulent 
body  "more  than  the  usual  portion  of  formality  in  the 
ministers,  and  coldness  in  the  congregations.":}:  A  more  dis- 
tinguished Anglican  writer,  after  quoting  the  observation  of 
•'  one  of  our  most  intelligent  Indian  agents,"  that  "  the  Eng- 
lish Church  either  cannot  or  will  not,  certainly  does  not,  sow, 
and  therefore  cannot  expect  to  reap,"  asks,  "what  she  ia 
about?"  and  gives  this  reply:  "Here,  as  in  the  old  country, 
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*  Notes  <m  the  North  West,  part  ii.,  p.  89. 

t  Annals,  vol.  i.,  pp.  470-79 ;  English  edition. 

i  Ch.  XV.,  p.  220. 
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quarrelling  about  tlie  tenets  to  be  inculcated,  the  meana  to  be 
need  !"* 

Mr.  Sullivan,  another  British  traveller,  of  no  mean  capacity, 
frankly  declares  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  "  They  exercige 
extraordinary  influence  amongst  their  proselytes,  and  also 
amongst  several  tribes  of  Indians."! 

Mr.  Halkett,  also  an  eye-witness,  observes  as  follows.  "  There 
is  one  point  which  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  Indians  of 
liritish  North  America  are  treated  by  their  present  Roman 
Catholic  instructors  with  great  kindness  and  consideration.  So 
far  as  benevolence,  charity,  and  paternal  care  can  afford  comfort 
to  the  Indian,  he  receives  it  at  tlieir  hands."|  In  other  words, 
they  still  display  the  same  patient,  unwearied  charity  by  which, 
two  centuries  ago,  their  predecessors  first  subdued  the  froward- 
ness  and  captivated  the  affections  of  their  wild  flock ;  when,  as 
Nicolini  allows,  "  they  visited  daily  every  house  in  which  lay 
a  sick  person,  whom  they  served  as  the  kindest  nurse,  and  to 
whom  they  seemed  to  be  ministering  genii.  By  such  conduct 
they  brought  this  primitive  population  to  idolize  them."§ 

The  Honorable  Charles  Murray,  after  noticing,  in  the  gener- 
ous language  which  might  be  expected  from  him,  "the  zeal 
and  enterprise  with  whicli  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  inspires 
its  priests  to  toil,  travel,  and  endure  every  kind  of  hardship," 
continues  thus :  "  In  this  labor,  especially  among  the  Negrooi- 
and  Indians,  they  put  to  shame  the  zeal  and  exertions  of  all 
other  Christian  sects;  nor  do  they  labor  without  eftect. 
During  my  stay  in  Missouri,  I  observed  that  the  Romish  faith 
was  gaining  ground  with  a  rapidity  that  outstripped  all  com 
petition."! 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these  confessions  of  Protestant 
travellers,  but  surely  we  have  heard  enough.  One  witnessi 
only  shall  be  cited  in  addition,  because  a  peculiar  interest 
attaches  to  his  evidence,  with  which  we  may  fitly  terminate 
this  series. 

In  1860,  Mr.  Kohl  published  his  journal  of  travels  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior.  "  I  may  take  it  ou  myself,"  says  this 
gentleman,  in  eulogizing  "those  excellent  men,  the  learned 
pastors  of  the  Canadian  mission,"  "  to  speak  on  this  subject, 
for  I  have  read  all  the  old  journeys  of  the  early  messengers  of 

*  Jameson,  Sketches  in  Canada,  part  i.,  p.  lltt ;  part  ii.,  p.  287. 

t  Jiamblesin  North  and  South  America,  ch.  iii.,  p.  60. 

X  Notes  on  North  American  Indians,  ch.  x.,  p.  232. 

^  Histo7'y  of  the  Jtsuits,  by  G.  B.  Nicolini,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  302  (Bolin). 

I  'IVateh in  North  America,  by  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Murray,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  309. 

In  1851,  the  "  Vicariate  of  the  Indian  territory"  was  establislied,  and  thebish- 
op,  aided  by  such  men  as  Father  Van  Quickcnborne,  counted  in  a  few  yean 
more  than  five  thousand  C^atholic  Indiann  in  his  Vicariate. 
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the  Church,  and  followed  them  with  sympathizing  zeal.  In 
our  day,  when  religious  martyrdom  no  longer  flourishes,  it  is 
capecially  refreshing  to  travel  in  a  country  where  this  epoch 
has  not  entirely  died  out,  and  to  associate  with  men  who  en- 
dure the  greatest  privations  for  lofty  purposes,  and  who  would 
be  well  inclined  even  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  Church. 
In  fact,  every  thing  I  heard  here  daily  of  the  pious  courage, 
patience,  and  self-devoting  zeal  of  these  missionaries  on  Lake 
Superior,  caused  me  to  feel  intense  admiration.  They  are  well 
educated  and  learned  ujcn, — many  better  educated,  indeed,  than 
the  majority, — and  yet  they  resign  not  only  all  enjoyments  and 
comforts,  but  also  all  the  mental  inspiration  and  excitement  of 
polished  society.  They  live  isolated  and  scattered  in  little  log 
huts  round  the  lake,  often  no  better  off  than  the  natives.  They 
must  draw  their  inspirations  entirely  from  their  own  breast,  and 
pniyer.  Only  the  thought  of  the  great  universal  Church  to 
which  they  belong  keeps  them  connected  with  society  and  the 
world.  It  is  true,  however,  that  they  find  in  this  an  incitement 
to  exertion  which  our  Protestant  missionaries  lack.  The  latter, 
broken  up  into  sects,  labor  only  for  this  or  that  congregation, 
while  the  former  are  animated  by  a  feeling  that,  as  soldiers  of 
the  Church,  they  are  taking  part  in  a  mighty  work,  which  in- 
cludes all  humanity,  and  encircles  the  entire  globe."* 

Mr.  Kohl  lived  much,  during  his  wanderings,  with  the  men 
whom  he  thus  describes,  and  whose  labors  appear  to  have 
excited  his  astonishment.  Even  a  baptism,  a  wedding,  or  a 
funeral,  he  observes,  involves  in  such  a  climate  almost  the 
privations  and  suiFerings  "  of  an  Arctic  expedition."  He  is 
lodging  on  one  occasion  in  the  hut  of  a  Jesuit  Father,  who  had 
retired  after  the  toils  of  the  day.  It  was  '"  the  blessed  cold 
Christmas  season,"  and  the  missionary  was  sitting  over  the 
evening  fire  with  his  guest.  "  All  at  once  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  a  breathless  stranger,  covered  with  snow  and 
icicles,  walked  in."  His  message  was  soon  told.  Forty  miles 
away,  through  swamps  and  forests,  his  mother  lay  ill,  and 
implored  the  succors  of  religion.  On  the  instant  the  Father 
rose  and  left  the  hut,  "  the  missionary  and  the  Indian  walking 
side  by  side  in  their  snow-shoes."  They  cross  a  frozen  river, 
the  ice  parts  asunder,  and  they  fall  through  "  up  to  their 
waists."  "  At  the  end  of  the  third  day,"  adds  Mr.  Kohl,  "  the 
missionary  was  enabled  to  give  the  poor  dying  Indian  v/oman 
extreme  unction,  and  to  see  her  eyes  gently  close  in  death. 
Would  an  Oxford  gentleman  rejoice  at  being  presented  to  such 
a  living  ?" 

*  Wanderings  Round  Lake  Superior,  by  J.  G.  Kohl,  ch.  xii.,  p.  306. 
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And  these  missionaries,  he  says,  are  all  of  the  same  class.* 
Of  one,  whom  he  calls  his  "  honored  friend,"  and  who  was 
the  author  of  an  Oiibbeway  Lexicon,  Mr.  Kohl  remarks, 
"  There  is  hardly  a  locality  on  Lake  Superior  which  is  not 
connected  with  the  history  of  his  life,  either  because  he  built 
a  chapel  there,  or  wrote  a  pious  book,  or  founded  an  Indian 
parish,  or  else  underwent  dangers  and  adventures  there,  in 
which  he  felt  that  Heaven  was  protecting  him."  And  then  he 
relates  a  tale,  which  he  received  from  a  Canadian  voyageur, 
and  which  he  did  well  to  communicate  to  his  readers.  A  mea* 
sage  had  been  brought  from  the  other  side  of  Lake  Superior  to 
one  of  these  martyrs  of  charity  with  whom  Mr.  Kohl  dwelt. 
It  was  nighv,  a  tempest  was  raging,  and  seventy  miles  of  water 
must  be  crossed,  for  to  go  round  tiie  lake  would  occupy  many 
days ;  but  the  case  was  urgent,  and  the  missionary  did  not 
hesitate.  In  an  open  canoe,  paddled  by  a  Canadian,  who  only 
consented  to  brave  the  perilous  voyage  on  the  Father's  reiter- 
ated assurance  that  God  would  protect  them,  the  darkness  ot 
night  resting  on  the  waters  which  the  storm  had  lashed  into 
fury,  the  missionary  encouraged  his  faithful  companion  to 
strain  every  nerve.  The  weary  hours  of  the  night  were  passed 
in  prayer  and  toil,  and  when  the  Canadian  approached  the 
long  line  of  foaming  breakers  which  beat  against  the  opposite 
shore,  with  a  cry  ot  anguish  ho  exclaimed,  "  Your  Reverence, 
we  are  lost  1"  "  Paddle  on,  dear  Dubois,"  said  the  calm  voice 
of  the  missionary,  "  straight  on.  We  must  get  through,  and  a 
way  will  offer  itself."  "  My  cousin  shrugged  his  shoulders,'" 
said  the  narrator  to  Mr.  Kohl,  "  made  his  last  prayers,  and 
paddled  straight  on  he  hardly  knew  how.  .  .  .  All  at  once  a 
dark  spot  opened  out  in  the  white  edge  of  the  surf,  which  soon 
widened,"  and  they  were  saved.  "Did  I  not  say,  Dubois,' 
was  the  only  remark  of  the  missionary,  "  that  I  wac  called. 
that  I  must  go,  and  that  thou  wouldst  be  saved  with  me  ?  Let 
us  pray."  And  then  they  knelt  down  by  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  gave  thanks  to  God. 

On  the  very  spot  where  they  landed,  Mr.  Kohl  adds,  a  large 
cross  has  since  been  erected  by  a  rich  merchant,  "  which  can 
be  seen  a  long  distance  on  the  lake,"  and  is  known  throughout 

*  They  novor  cbanff't,  of  whatovor  nation  they  may  be.  In  1840,  the  American 
mission  lost  one  of  whom  wo  have  this  account  "  In  1795),  a  young  priest  took 
up  his  abode  among  the  iiumt  rugged  summits  of  the  AlleghanioH."  For  forty 
years  he  labored  alone,  and  "  after  expending  ono  hundred  and  fifty  thou-sand 
dollais  of  hiu  fortune  in  tliis  luimlrable  work,  ho  died,  leaving  ten  thouEand 
CathulicH  in  the  moun'-iinH,  where  ho  had  found  only  twelve  families."  lie  was 
known  '-  n  life  as  th.  '  .tev.  Mr,  Smith,"  but  when  his  humility  could  no  longer  be 
wounded,  the  worM  learned  that  this  solitary  apostle  was  the  P'-ince  Demetriiin 
OallituQ,  a  convert  from  the  Uussu-Ureek  Church.    De  Courcy,  ch.  ^viii.,  p.  128. 
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Kohl  had  heard  the  tale,  he  says,  "  I  laid  myself  down  on  the 
knotted  flooring,  by  the  side  of  this  excellent,  gently  slumber- 
ing man."* 

Such  are  the  missionaries  who  still  labor,  as  Lallemand  and 
De  Brebeuf  once  labored,  among  the  North  American  Indians. 
Two  centuries  have  passed  away  since  the  first  martyrs  of  this 
land  entered  into  their  reward,  and  not  a  single  grace  has  been 
withdrawn,  not  a  single  gift  diminished,  which  Divine  bounty 
once  lavished  upon  them^  and  still  confers  upon  their  successors. 
It  is  no  grateful  task  to  compare  them  with  their  Protestant 
rivals,  but  we  are  tracing  a  contrast,  and  must  needs  go  on  witli 
it.  An  amiable  Anglican  minister,  very  superior  to  many  of  ' 
his  colleagues,  has  published  to  the  world  in  what  manner  he 
set  out  upon  his  mission  in  Canada,  and  with  what  appliances. 
"  Our  own  carriage,"  he  says,  "  a  sort  of  double  dennet,  drawn 
by  my  own  horses,  brought  up  the  rear,"  the  van  being  formed 
by  wagons  of  furniture  and  provisions.  "This  contained 
myself,  my  wife,  and  our  eldest  son,  every  corner  being  filled 
up  with  trunks,  bandboxes,  and  endless  et  ceteras."  After  this 
description  of  his  going  forth,  the  writer,  who  had  evidently 
good  feelings  and  intentions,  gravely  observes,  "I  may  not 
presume  to  class  myself  with  those  heroic  and  warlike  church- 
men of  old,"  but  the  disclaimer  appears  to  betray  a  lurking 
hope  that,  in  spite  of  his  equipage  and  his  bandboxes,  his 
readers  might  be  of  a  diflFerent  opinion.f 

The  same  clergyman  informs  us  that  his  missionary  colleagues 
in  Canada  "absolutely  ridiculed  the  idea"  of  baptism  conferring 
grace ;  while  from  higher  authorities  of  the  same  sect  we  learn, 
that  all  the  other  religious  phenomena  which  characterize  the 
present  state  of  England  are  being  successfully  reproduced  in 
Canada.  "  We  remark,  far  and  wide,"  says  the  gentleman  who 
is  Protestant  bishop  at  Toronto,  "  the  prevalence  of  religious 
division,  and  its  attendant  is  too  frequently  in  this  diocetse  a 
feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Church  of  Lngland,":|: — a  statement 
confirmed,  with  ample  details,  by  his  colleague  at  Quebec,  and 
by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Hincks,  who  also  laments  "  a  general  coldness 
towards  the  Church."  Another  Protestant  bishop,  in  Huron, 
reports  in  1862,  that  "  many  of  the  emigrants  are  almost  ;i8 
destitute  of  religious  knowledge  as  if  they  came  frou.  a  heathen 
country."  In  the  so-called  diocese  of  Ontario,  only  one-fifth  of 
the  population  even  profess  to  belong  to  the  Establishment,  the 

*  Pages  182,  183,  307,  309. 

t  Memoirs  of  a  Church  of  England  Mimtmary  in  the  North  American  (Mo- 
nies, ch.  xii.,  ]).  73 ;  ch.  xxii.,  p,  141. 
t  The  Church  in  Canada,  p.  87. 
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reet  bein^  divided  into  a  multitude  of  jarring  sects,  or  "having 
relapsed  into  a  state  whieli  may  well  be  called  infidelity."*  It 
is  to  be  observed  also,  m  an  example  of  the  influence  of  Prot- 
estantism which  we  have  found  in  all  the  British  colonies,  that 
in  the  census  of  1801,  ui^htecn  thousand  five  hundred  of  its 
nominal  disciples  were  returned  as  of  "  no  religion."t 

On  the  other  hand,  tho  episcopal  ofticer  of  the  Anglican 
community  at  Montreal  worrowftilly  recognizes,  amongst  tlie 
Catholics  of  Canada,  (unoutiting  to  nine  hundred  and  forty-two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four  in  the  lower  province 
alone,  "the  ordei,  unity,  dinelpHne,  habitual  and  unquestioning 
conformity  to  ru>e,  c'ommon  and  fratenial  feeling  of  identity 
with  the  religious  institutions  of  the  whole  race,"  which,  as  he 
had  detected,  "  attat'h«»  to  the  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,"  and  which,  ho  conMflers,  "carries  with  it  a  great 
lesson  to  the  Protestant  world.":):  And  this  statement  is  more 
than  confirmed  by  I^rd  Durham,  when  he  says,  "In  the  general 
absence  of  any  pernmnant  institutions  of  civil  government,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  presented  almost  the  onlij  semblance  of 
stability  and  organijiation,  and  furnished  the  only  eflectuai 
support  for  civilization  and  order. "§ 

On  the  whole,  when  we  combine  the  facts  which  have  now 
been  hastily  reviewed,— when  we  compare  the  admissions  of 
Mr.  Buckingham  and  others,  that  the  VathoUc  Indians  "  fulfil 
their  religious  duties  in  the  most  exemplary  manner"  and  "are 
always  sober,"  with  the  confessions  of  Mr.  Kingston  ■ind  Mr. 
Kane,  that  the  JWotMant  natives  are  "  a  very  inferior  race." 
and  "  get  drunk  whenever  they  can ;"  when  we  find  English 
writers  admitting  that  the  Catholic  missionaries  are,  even  at  this 
day,  "more  than  usually  successful"  in  converting  the  heathen, 
while  the  most  competent  Protestant  agents  freely  confess  that 
adult  Indians  "  can  never  bo  prevailed  upon  to  change  their 
religion ;"  when  we  note,  on  the  one  hand,  the  peaceful  and 
industrious  progress  of  the  natives  under  their  Catholic  guides, 
in  spite  of  the  coldness  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  on  the  other, 
the  squalid  misery  of  the  pensioners  under  an  official  patronage 
which,  as  Mr.  Bradford  himcnts,  "  is  rapidly  destroying  them :" 
when  we  consider  the  frank  declaration  of  such  witnesses  as  Miss 
Martineau  and  Mrs.  Jameson,  that  the  "superiority"  of  the 
i/Htholic  Indians  is  '*  most  visible,  certain,  and  uno r'uiable ;" 
und  lastly,  when  we  compare  "  the  order,  unity,  and  traternal 
feeling"  which   ^'cmentK  the  one,  with  "the  prevalence  of 

•  Rffp<yrt  ofHP.O.y.P..  i»|>,  77.  H«.  88  (1863). 

+  The  Times,  Fobrimry  Vi,  (HO'i, 

X  Church  in  the  (JulonUt,  No,  \%„ti.  13, 

§  Report  and  Dcttpatfhit  of  (fir  mrt  of  Durham  in  Canada,  p.  97  (1839). 
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religious  divisioii"  which  dissolves  and  scatters  the  other,  and 
contrast,  by  the  aid  of  Protestant  witnesses,  the  character  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  two  orders  of  missionaries,  of  whom  tht; 
one  are  destitute  strangere,  scowled  upon  by  tho  rulers  of  the 
land,  the  others  opulent  reprcsciitutivcs  of  British  power  and 
influence;  we  may  surely  accept  without  surprise  the  conclusion 
announced  by  an  English  traveller,  whose  scrutiny  of  all  thcte 
facts  compelled  the  reluctant  avowal,  "  It  appears  to  me  that 
Roman  Catholicism  is  best  adapted  for  civilizing  the  Indians."* 

We  might  now  quit  Canada,  to  examine  in  the  wide  terri- 
tories of  the  American  Union  the  final  example  of  the  contrast 
which  we  have  traced  in  every  other  region,  but  a  special 
motive  compels  us  to  lin':;er  for  a  moment  among  the  people 
who  have  found  a  home  by  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  religious  history  of  the  French  Canadians  is  perhaps  only 
indirectly  connected  with  the  immediate  subject  of  this  work, 
yet  there  are  suflicient  reasons  for  a  brief  allusion  to  it.  Like 
some  other  races  of  whom  we  have  read  in  these  volumes,-— 
like  the  Maronites  in  Syria,  the  Chinese  in  Corea  and  Annam,. 
and  the  Indians  in  Paraguay, — the  Canadians  are  what  they 
are  solely  by  the  power  of  the  Catholic  religion.  By  it  they 
have  been  created  and  sustained.  To  its  penetrating  influence 
their  whole  social  and  individual  life  bears  witness.  Take 
away  the  faith  which  has  been  the  light  of  their  homes  and 
hearts,  and  the  Canadians  would  have  no  jilaee  on  earth. 
They  would  be  absorbed  in  the  dull,  inert  mass  of  semi-pagan ■ 
life  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

The  resistance  which  the  Catholics  of  British  America,  and 
especially  the  Canadians,  have  opposed  to  the  deadly  influence.s 
which  tnreatened  for  more  than  a  century  to  desti'oy  their 
peaceful  communities,  and  to  dry  up  the  fountains  of  their  life,, 
forms  one  of  those  chapters  of  modern  history  at  which  the 
statesman  glances  with  indifference  or  disgust,  but  in  which 
the  Christian  loves  to  trace  the  providence  of  God.  Subject 
to  masters  of  an  alien  race  and  creed,  who  could  neither  appre- 
ciate their  virtues  nor  respect  their  independence,  every  thing 
has  been  tried  which  eager  malice  could  invent,  or  unscrui»ii- 
lous  fraud  devise,  or  shameless  violence  execute,  to  exhaust 
their  constancy.  In  a  single  year,  as  Haliburton  relates, 
nearly  fifteen  thousand  Catholics  were  forcibly  deported  from 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  their  goods  confiscated,  by 
the  authority  of  the  British  government.f     And  the  pi>licy 

•  Letters  from  tlie  United  States,  Citba,  and  Canad<r,  by  the  Hon.  Amelia  M. 
Murray,  letter  ix.,  p.  127. 

t  History  of  Nova  Scotia,  quoted  by  Braaseur  de  Bourbourg,  tome  i.,, 
ch.  xvi.,  p.  290. 
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which  suggested  this  crime  prevailed  in  Canada,  as  Burke  in- 
dignantly reminded  his  nation,  until  the  fear  of  rebellion  pro- 
volced  a  tardy  and  calculating  justice.  "All  the  laws,  customs, 
and  forms  of  judicature,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  "of  a  populous 
and  long-established  colony  were  in  one  hour  overturned,  by 
the  ordinance  of  the  17th  of  September,  1764 ;  and  English 
laws,  even  the  penal  statutes  against  Catholics,  all  unknown 
to  the  Canadians,  and  unpublisued,  were  introduced  in  their 

stead in   the  one   hundred   and   ten   rural  parishes 

there  were  but  nineteen  Protestant  families  I  The  meek 
and  unresisting  province  was  given  over  to  hopeless  oppres- 
sion. The  history  of  the  world  furnishes  no  instance  of  so 
rash  injustice."*  Mr.  Bancroft  appears  to  have  forgotten 
Ireland. 

The  same  acts  occurred  throughout  all  the  regions  then  ac- 
quired b}'^  England  on  the  American  continent.  "  The  council 
at  Halifax  voted  all  the  poor  Red  Men  that  dwelt  in  the  penin- 
sula to  be  '  so  many  banditti,  ruffians,  or  rebels ;'  and  by  its 
authority,  Cornwallis,  '  to  bring  the  rascals  to  reason,'  offered 
for  every  one  of  them  '  taken  or  killed,'  ten  guineas  o  be  paid 
on  producing  the  savage  or  his  scalp?''  The  Catholic  inhabit- 
ants of  Acadia  were  treated  even  worse  than  those  of  Canada, 
Under  the  French,  says  the  Protestant  historian,  "they  formed, 
as  it  were,  one  great  farnil}'-.  Their  morals  were  of  unaffected 
purity."  But  this  did  not  save  them.  The  possession  of  virtue 
and  innocence  was  a  slender  title  to  the  esteem  of  the  English ; 
and  so,  continues  our  authority,  "  the  Acadians  were  despised 
because  they  were  helpless.  Their  papers  and  records,  the 
titles  to  their  estates  and  inheritances,  were  taken  away  from 

them When  they  delayed  in   fetching  fire- wood  for 

their  oppressors,  it  was  told  them  from  the  governor  '  if  they 
do  not  do  it  in  proper  time,  the  soldiers  shall  take  their  houses 
for  fuel.'" 

Finally,  as  these  too  lenient  measures  failed  to  destroy  their 
faith,  or  to  exhaust  their  patience,  all  their  remaining  property 
was  seized  by  the  crown  officers,  and  they  were  banished  en 
masse.  "  Some  were  charitably  sheltered  fron.  the  English," 
says  Mr.  Bancroft,  "  in  the  wigwams  of  the  savages !"  Bnt 
even  this  did  not  satisfy  their  new  masters.  "To  prevent 
their  return,  their  villages,  from  Annapolis  to  the  isthmus, 
were  laid  waste.  The  live-stock  was  seized  as  spoils,  and  dis- 
posed of  by  the  English  officials The  Lords  of  Trade, 

more  merciless  than  the  savages,  wished  that  every  one  of  the 
Acadians  should  be  driven  out ;  and  when  it  seemed  that  the 
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work  was  done,  congratulated  the  king  that  '  the  zealous 
endeavors  of  Governor  Lawrence  had  been  crowned  with  an 
entire  success.'  I  know  not  if  the  annals  of  the  human  race 
keep  the  record  of  sorrows  so  vantonly  indicted,  so  bitter  and 
80  perennial,  as  fell  upon  the  French  inhabitants  of  Acadia."* 

Long  years  after,  the  successors  of  Cornwallis,  and  Lawrence, 
and  th«  Earl  of  Loudoun,  still  resembled  their  predecessors,  still 
imitated  their  example  as  closely  as  they  uared;  and  Lord 
Durham,  whose  fretful  but  honest  temper  was  soothed  by  the 
simple  virtues  of  a  people  whom  he  learned  to  love,  and  strove 
to  defend,  could  tell  his  government,  with  a  warmth  which  he 
did  not  care  to  subdue,  that  "  they  had  done  nothing  to  promote 
education,  though  they  had  applied  the  revenues  of  the  Jesuits, 
destined  for  educational  purposes,"  and  whose  college  the  Eng- 
lish converted  into  a  barrack,  to  the  miserable  schemes  of 
official  patronage;  and  reminded  them,  that  with  cynical 
contempt  of  truth  and  honor,  they  gave  a  large  annual  stipend, 
out  of  these  very  revenues,  to  an  Anglican  preacher,  as  "  chap- 
lain of  the  Jesuits !" 

The  fate  of  the  once  famous  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Quebec, 
now  *^nanted  by  the  military  police  of  the  province,  will  be 
regretted  by  all  who  appreciate  the  objects  which  it  was 
destined  to  promote.  "  From  this  seat  of  piety  and  learning," 
says  a  Protestant  w  -.'iter,  "  issued  those  dauntless  missionaries 
who  made  the  Gospel  known  over  a  space  of  six  hundred 
leagues^  and  preached  the  Christian  faith  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  Mississippi."! 

Yet  the  Canadians,  who  received  from  England,  until  the 
time  of  Lord  Durham,  only  coarse  insult  or  heartless  oppression, 
have  steadfastly  maintained,  by  the  counsels  of  their  spiritual 
guides,  a  sincere  and  manly  loyalty  to  their  foreign  rulers.  In 
1755,  Canada  would  have  been  lost  to  England,  but  for  the 
vigilant  action  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  Half  a  century  later,  as 
Colonel  Sleigh  rem?,rks,  "  the  Canadian  population"  once  more 
displayed  a  "  chivalrous  devotion  and  faith  which  find  not  in 
the  records  of  the  past  a  moi\  noble  example.  In  1812,  the 
defence  of  the  country  mainly  depended  upon  the  French 
Canadians.  A  second  time  they  proved  their  loyalty ;  the 
Americans  were  repulsed  on  all  sides,  and  Canada  was  saved.":}: 
"England  holds  tlie  Canadas,"  observes  another  Protestant 
writer,  "  by  the  influence  of  the  ^^oman  Catholic  hierarchy 
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f  Hawkine,  Que&ee,  &c.,  ch.  x.,  p.  198. 

X  Pine  Forests  and  Hacmatack  Okmings,  by  Lieut  Col.  Sleigh,  ch.  xi.,  p.  275 : 
Sd  flditioD  (1858). 
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alone.  The  Snipicians  of  Montreal  arc^  her  vicecerent»."*  "A 
large  part  of  the  Catholic  clergy,"  said  Lord  Durham,  "  Bupport 
the  government  against  revolutionary  violence."t  But  if  the 
Oatholic  people  of  Cai  dvia  have  hitherto  refused,  though  often 
urged  by  agents  from  the  United  States,  to  rebel  against  their 
hard  and  unsympathizing  rulers,  they  have  reiectea  with  inex- 
pressible repugnance  both  their  religion  and  tneir  habits,  while 
they  have  jealously  prc^rved  their  own  distinctive  life,  dieii- 
language,  their  faith,  and  their  traditions.  Let  us  see  what 
Protestants  say,  in  spite  of  religious  and  national  prejudices,  of 
a  people  whom  they  have  so  deeply  wronged,  but  whom  tlic;^^ 
are  constrained  to  praise,  even  when  they  wish  to  revile. 

"The  French  Canadians,"  says  Sir  Francis  Head,  "retain  ail 
the  social  virtues  of  the  French,  without  their  propensity  to 
war.":|:  "  They  are  mild  and  kindly,"  observes  Lord  Durhati], 
"  frugal,  industrioui:,  and  honest,  very  sociable,  cheerful,  and 
hospitable,  and  distirguished  for  a  courtesy  and  real  politeness 
win  ch  pervades  every  class  of  society ."§  "  They  vastly  surpass," 
observes  Dr.  Shaw,  in  1856,  "the  people  ci  England  in  the 
same  rank  of  life ;"  and  then,  allnding  to  the  religion  which  has 
made  them  what  they  are,  he  adds,  "  I  have  seen  them  flocking 
in  great  numbers,  as  early  as  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
have  been  informed  that  they  frequentlv  assemble  as  early  as 
four  A.  M.,  proving  one  thing  at  least,  that  they  are  not  indo- 
lently religious."!  "  I  confess,"  says  Mr.  Godley,  an  Anglican 
Protestant,  "  I  have  a  strong  sympathy  for  the  French  Cana- 
dians ;  they  are  si  hons  enfants — contentment,  gaitU  de  cmur, 
politeness  springing  from  benevolence  of  heart,  respect  to  their 
superiors,  confidence  in  their  friends,  attachment  to  their  re- 
ligion,"— these  are  among  the  qualities  which  he  detected  in 
them.^  "  Every  thing  we  saw  of  the  French  Canadians,"  writes 
Mr.  Buckingham, "  induced  us  to  believe  that  they  are  amongst 
the  happiest  peasantry  in  the  world.  ...  I  think  the  Cana- 
dian more  Bober,  more  virti;ous,  and  more  happy  than  the 
American."** 

Such  are  the  Canadians,  in  the  judgment  of  upright  Prot- 
estants, willing  to  acknowledge,  even  when  slow  to  imitate,  the 
virtues  of  the  simple  and  winning  race  whom  they  describe. 
But  these  frank  and  cordial  eulogies  of  amiable  and  discerning 

*  The  Statesmen  of  America,  p.  805. 
+  Deapaiehes,  p.  11. 

X  Sir  Francis  Head's  Narrative,  p.  194. 
9  Despatcheg,  p.  17. 

[  Ramble  through  the  United  States,  &c„  ch.  ill.,  p.  90. 
Tl  Godley's  Letters  from  America,  vol.  i.,  letter  v.,  p.  89. 
**  Canada,  iic,  pp.  211-18-20,  264, 270.  Cf.  Lieut.-Col.  Conjnghamo'B  Oiimpx 
at  the  Great  Western  RepnUie,  ch.  xx.,  p.  253. 
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witnefises  have  not  been  allowed  to  pasfi,  and  the  fact  is  worthy 
of  notice,  without  the  protoHts  of  that  uneasy  rancor  whicli 
lieresy  inspires,  and  which  could  awaken  even  in  a  woman's 
heart  the  thoughts  exprcsHcd  in  tlie  following  words :  "  The 
enslaving,  enervating,  and  retarding  effects  of  Roman  Catho- 
licism are  nowhere  better  aeon  than  in  Lower  Canada,  where  the 
priests  exercise  despotic  authority."  And  as  if  this  were  too 
weak  to  do  insties  to  her  feelings,  this  English  lady  presently 
-adds,  that  all  the  evils  of  that  country,  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  due  to  the  ^^  ignorance  and  terrorism  caused  by  the  success- 
ful efforts  of  the  priests."*  Her  book  was  intended  for  English 
readei-8,  and  she  appears  to  have  anticipated  that  they  would 
welcome  such  statements.  Yet  in  the  next  page  she  confesdes, 
that  "  there  are  in  Lower  Canada  upwards  of  eleven  hundred 
Hchooh,^^  of  which,  it  may  bo  added,  nearly  one  hundred  are  at 
this  moment  under  the  direction  of  Christian  Brothers  ;t  and 
Mr.  Buckingham  hiforms  lis,  speaking  of  the  religious  schools 
in  Quebec,  "  So  highly  is  the  tuition  given  here  prized  by  all 
classes,  that  Protestant  families  send  their  daughters  quite  as 
freely  to  the  Ursuline  convent  for  education  as  Catholics." 

Elsewhere,  the  lady  whom  we  quote,  forgetting  her  own 
gloomy  picture  of  the  "  enslaved"  Canadians,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  these  victims  of  a  "  despotic  priesthood."  "The 
peasants  of  Lower  Canada  are  among  the  most  harmless  people 
under  the  sun  ;  they  are  moral,  sober,  and  contented,  and  zeal- 
ous in  the  observance  of  their  erroneous  creed.  They  strive 
after  happiness  rather  than  advancement,  and  who  shall  say 
that  they  are  unsuccessful  in  their  aim?  On  Sundays  and 
Saints'  days  they  assemble  in  crowds  in  their  churches.  Their 
wants  and  wishes  are  few,  their  manners  are  courteous  and 
unsuspicious,  they  hold  their  faith  with  a  blind  and  implicit 
credulity," — she  neither  knows  what  their  faith  is,  nor  how 
they  hold  it,~"  and  on  summer  evenings  sing  the  songs  of 
France  as  their  fathers  sang  thom  in  bygone  days  on  the  smi- 
ling banks  of  the  rushing  flhone."!  Vet  after  this  description 
of  a  charming  people, — whom  sne  calls,  in  various  places, 
"moral,  sober,  contented,  amiable,  courteous,  not  ambitious, 
bincere,  and  devout," — she  scoffs  complacently  at  the  Divine 
)  eligion  which  has  generated  these  very  virtues  as  "  the  great 
antidote  to  social  progress."  All  her  own  ideas  of  an  unexcep- 
tionable religion  appear  to  bo  connected  with  railroads,  steani- 
boats,  much  commerce,  and  a  diligent  police.  Unfortunate 
Canadians,  who  refuse  to  say  to  such  objects  of  worship,  "These 

♦  The  Englishwoman  in  America,  ch.  xlv.,  p.  312. 

+  The  Metropolitan  Oathvlie  Almanac,  Baltimore,  1860,  p.  378. 

i  Ch.  xiii.,  p.  284. 
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are  thy  eods !"  "  With  them^''  says  an  English  Protestant  of  a 
higher  class,  "  churches  come  iirst,  railroads  afterwards,  which 
appears  Xjo'us  9,  very  paradoxical  arrangement.  They  make  tbe 
cnnrch  the  first  object,  and  we  the  last,"*  And  for  this  reason 
it  is, — because  their  souls  are  penetrated  with  the  Divine  admo- 
nition, "  Unum  necessariunij^  and  Christian  faith  counsels 
them  not  to  be  "  trembled  about  many  things^^^-f  that  the  Cana- 
dians have  found  grace  to  remain  what  they  are ;  for  this  reason 
their  life  contrasts  so  visibly,  in  purity  and  dignity,  in  true 
wisdom  and  enlightenment,  in  familiar  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  holy  religion,  with  the  feverish  "progress     and  restless 

freed  of  the  American,  or  the  dism;.!  sottishness  of  the  English 
oor. 

Yet  it  is  simply  untrue  that  the  material  progress  of  this 
Catholic  province  is  unworthy  to  be  compared  witli  that  of  its 
non-Catholic  neighbors.  On  the  26th  of  September,  1862,  the 
Hon.  A.  T.  Gait,  late  Finance  Minister  of  Canada,  announced 
the  following  facts  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Manchester :  In  1852, 
the  population  of  Lower  Canada  was  eirrht  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand;  in  1861,  it  was  one  million  c  e hrndred  and  eleven 
thousand,  being  an  increment  of  25  per  cent,  in  nine  years. 

In  1852,  the  quantity  of  land  held  by  lease  .,r  freehold  was 
eight  million  one  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  acres ;  in  1861, 
ten  million  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand,  or  27|  per 
cent.  more. 

In  1852,  the  number  of  bushels  of  grain  other  than  wheat, 
for  the  cultivation  of  which  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  Lower 
are  less  favorable  than  those  of  the  Upper  province,  was  twelve 
million  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand ;  and  in  1861, 
twenty-three  million  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand — 
an  increase  of  93^  per  cent.,  "or  very  nearly  as  much  as  was 
shown  by  the  whole  British  population  of  Upper  Canada." 
And  these  facts  have  a  tenfold  significance,  as  Mr.  Gait  re- 
marked, inasmuch  as  "  the  French  Canadians  had  not  had  the 
advantages  of  a  fresh  influx  by  emigration,  and  all  their  advances 
had  proceeded  from  themselves" 

Mr.  Gait  did  not  add,  though  this  yact  was  also  revealed  bv 
the  census  of  1861,  that,  in  spite  of  the  constant  influx  of 
Protestant  emigrants,  the  proportion  of  the  Catholic  inhabit- 
ants of  Canada  to  the  Trotestants  was  higher  than  in  1852. 
He  did,  however,  obser  e  that,  "  as  there  was  a  school  in  every 
j)a/rish^  where  every  child  received  a  free  education,  they  were, 
or  ought  to  be,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  8tigma.":|: 

•Godley,  letter  Iv.,  p.  71. 

f  S.  Luie  X.  42. 

X  The  Times,  September  27,  ISda. 
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Colonel  Bouchette,  who  knows  more  of  the  Canadians  than 
the  English  tourist  whom  we  have  quoted,  and  who  observes 
that  neither  the  crimes  nor  the  social  misery  of  England  exist 
among  them,  declares  with  energy,  that "  the  Catholic  religion 
is  in  Canada  no  more  the  instrument  of  the  people's  degradation 
than  is  the  Quaker  religion  in  Pennsylvania  ;"  and  he  not  only 
confesses  that  English  destitution  is  as  little  known  in  Canada 
as  English  unbelief,  but  that  "  a  bold  spirit  of  independence 
reigns  throughout  the  conduct  of  the  whole  population,"  and 
that "  its  priesthood  use  only  the  influence  of  the  understanding, ' 
are  merely  the  advisers,  and  not  the  rulers  of  their  flocks."* 

As  Canada  is  often  referred  to  by  English  writers  as  an 
example  of  the  social  stagnation  of  a  Catholic  people,  it  may 
be  permitted  to  add  a  few  words  on  this  familiar  theme. 
Catholic  States,  we  are  told,  rarely  emulate  the  material  prog- 
ress of  their  Protestant  rivals.    Yet  nothing  is  more  incontest- 
able than  this,  that  in  Canada,  as  in  every  other  Catholic  land, 
neither  social  misery  nor  social  crime  have  ever  attained  the 
proportions  which  distinguish  England,  Prussia,  and  other 
non-Catholic  nations.     As  respects  Great  Britain,  a  Protestant 
authority  affirms  the  notorious  fact,  that  "  in  no  country  is  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  sunk  in  pauperism  and 
wretchedness."!     In   Prussia,  the  same  experienced  writer, 
honestly  comparing  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  districts  to- 
gether, affirms  as  follows  with  respect  to  the  Rhine  provinces  : 
"  The  people  are  Eoman  Catholic ;  and  in  manufactures,  trade, 
capital,  and  industry,  are  very  far  in  advance  of  any  other 
portion  or  people  of  the  Prussian  dominions.":}:    Belgium,  the 
most  Catholic  province  of  Northern  Europe,  is  also  the  most 
prosperous.    In  France,  where  the  products  of  the  so-called 
Reformation  are  held  in  lower  esteem  than  in  almost  any 
country  of  the  world,  successive  revolutions,  which  would  have 
utterly  destroyed  the  financial  equilibrium  of  England  or 
Holland,  have  scarcely  inflicted  a  shock  either  on  the  national 
credit  or  the  public  welfare,   so  solid  is  the  basis  of  her 
prosperity.    And,  lastly,  whereas  it  is  usual  to  point  to  Spain 
and  Portugal  as  notable  instances  of  the  decay  of  Catholic 
States,  they  are,  in  fact,  pregnant  examples  of  exactly  the 

*  British  Dominions,  &c.,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  414. 

f  Laing,  Rmdenee  in  Norway,  ch.  iv.,  p.  156. 

{  Laing,  Obaervations  on  Europe,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  316  (1850).  A  vehement  German 
Protestant,  consenting  to  refute  one  of  the  popular  libels  of  his  co-religionists, 
nays  of  the  Neapolitans  between  the  gulfs  of  Naples  and  Salerno, "  the  diligence 
of  our  vine-growing  peasants  on  the  Rhine,  whose  laborious  cultivation  has 
become  proverbial,  is  nothing  compared  to  that  of  the  Neapolitans  on  these 
mountains  ;  and  yet  they  have  become  proverbial  for  indolence  I"  Wandering* 
through  the  Cities  of  Italy,  by  A.  L.  Von  Rochau,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  222 ;  ed.  Sinnett. 
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Opposite  truth.  It  is  liistory  which  teaches  us,  that  both 
those  kingdoms  attained  the  sumniit  of  their  opulence  and 
might  precisely  at  the  moment  when  Catljolio  principles  and 
traditions  most  powerfully  influenced  their  rulers  and  people, 
and  that  therj  hegan  to  decay  only  when  their  degeneratt.'j 
statesmen  first  adopted  the  political  maxims  which  Protestant- 
ism introduced  into  the  world,  and  broke  that  intimate  alKanec 
with  the  Catholic  Church  to  which  they  owed  all  their  glory 
and  renown.  If  Portugal,  once  so  illustrious  in  arms  and  in 
con)merce,  has  become  contemptible  in  Europe,  it  is  because 
she  has  suffered  licr  religious  life  to  ebb  away,  and  thougli  of 
old  she  filled  the  world  with  her  apostles,  iias  now  hardly 
vigor  enough  to  produce  even  a  domestic  clergy ;  while  the 
great  Spanish  nation,  after  a  temporary  eclipse,  is  resuming 
at  the  same  moment,  amid  the  applause  of  Christendom,  both 
the  Catholic  instincts  which  made  her  in  other  days  the 
mightiest  empire  in  the  universe,  and  the  material  prosperity 
which  she  knew  how  to  create  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
to  develop  under  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  preserve  under  Philip 
the  Second,  and  to  restore  once  again  under  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh.* 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  Canada,  and  to  the  Engligli 
lady,  who,  as  a  specimen  of  the  singular  pertinacity  of  British 
prejudice,  deserves  additional  notice.  The  Canadian  clergy, 
whose  despotic  influence,  she  informs  us,  creates  "  ignorance 
and  terrorism,"  but  who  "  only  use  the  influence  of  the  under- 
standing," as  Colonel  Bouchette  observes,  and  number  among 
them,  as  Mr.  Kohl  has  told  us,  the  most  learned  men  on  the 
western  continent,  and  "  are  a  most  gentlemanly  and  enlight- 
ened class,"  as  Colonel  Sleigh  observes,  are  thus  described  by 
J-iord  Durham  :  "  The  Catholic  priesthood  of  this  province  have 
to  a  very  remarkable  degree  conciliated  the  good-will  of  persons 
of  all  creeds  ;  and  I  know  of  no  parochial  clergy  in  the  world 

•  It  18  not,  of  course,  denied  that  the  influence  of  religion,  in  proportion  to  il« 
energy,  will  generate  indifference  to  the  material  progress  Avhich  the  world 
esteems  so  highly.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  world  has  always 
rt^ented  it,  that  Christians  should  use  this  world  "as  if  they  used  it  not."  "The 
world,"  says  an  eminent  writer,  '"  is  a  counterfeit  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  in 
the  most  implacable  antagonism  to  it.  .  .  The  view  which  the  Chiirch  takes 
of  the  world  is  distinct  and  clear,  and  far  from  flattering  to  its  pride.  It  con- 
siders the  friendship  of  the  world  as  enmity  with  God.  It  puts  all  the  world's 
affairs  under  its  feet,  either  as  of  no  consequence,  or  at  least  of  very  secondary 
importance.  .  .  It  provokes  the  world  by  looking  on  progress  doubtingly,  and 
with  what  appears  a  very  inadequate  interest,  and  there  is  a  quiet  faith  in  its 
(Mntempt  for  the  world  extremely  irritating  to  this  latter  power."  Dr.  Faber, 
The  Creator  and  the  Creature,  ch.  iii.,  p.  378.  It  is  perhaps  only  an  incidental 
and  subordinate,  but  still  a  startling  illustration  of  the  mortal  apathy  of  our 
countrymen,  that  this  wonderful  b<x>k  should  exist  in  their  own  l&iguage, 
and  remain  utterly  unknown  to  them. 
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whose  practice  of  all  the  Christian  virtues  is  more  universally 
admitted,  and  has  been  productive  of  more  beneficial  conse- 
quences."* And  if  this  bo  not  a  sufficient  rebuke  to  the  lady 
whom  we  are  quoting,  perhaps  her  own  words  will  supply 
wliatever  is  wantmg.  She  is  noticing  the  ravages  of  the  cholera 
at  Toronto,  and  these  are  the  reflections  which  she  makes : 
"The  priests  of  Rome  then  gained  a  double  influence.  Armed 
with  what  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  supernatural 
powers,  they  knew  no  rest  either  by  day  or  night ;  they  held 
the  Cross  before  many  a  darkening  eye,  and  spoke  to  tnc  be- 
reaved of  a  world  where  sorrow  and  separation  are  alike  un- 
known."f  But  no  virtues  could  soothe  her  enmity,  instruct 
her  prejudice,  nor  inspire  the  thought  of  imitating,  however 
feebly,  the  charity  which  these  priests  could  have  taught  her  ; 
und  80,  after  exhausting  the  vocabulary  of  disdain  and  reproof, 
she  finishes,  as  she  began,  by  a  general  defiance  to  all  Catholic 
people  and  nations,  and  by  the  peremptory  declaration,  ad- 
dressed to  humanity  at  large,  that  "  America  and  Scotland  are 
the  two  most  religious  countries  in  the  world  1" 

If  we  accept  the  imprudent  challenge  conveyed  in  these 
words,  we  shall  hardly  be  led  into  a  digression,  for  we  shall 
still  be  illustrating  one  of  the  facts  proper  to  our  subject. 
"  Scotland,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  contrasting  her  expressly  with 
Canada,  "  claims  the  honor  of  standing  pretty  near  j^rst  in 
the  catalogue  of  crime.":}:  "  Nearly  every  tenth  Scotsman," 
says  another  local  witness,  "  is  a  bastard  ;"§  and,  speaking  of 
the  country  districts,  it  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  if  a 
master  has  not  been  chargeable,  some  time  or  other,  with 
corrupting  those  under  him."|  The  latest  Report  of  the 
Scottish  Registrar-General  (18U0)  reveals  once  more,  with 
almost  unofticial  candor,  "  the  excessive  incontinence"  of  this 
Presbyterian  nation,  and  deplores  that  "  the  immoralitv  is 
not  confined  to  the  humbler  classes."^  A  well-known  Pres- 
byterian writer  attests  with  eqn?\l  frankness  the  enormous  ine- 
briety of  the  same  people,  and  records  the  characteristic  fact, — 
indicating,  as  he  observes,  "  the  moral  and  religious  condition 
of  Edinburgh," — that  the  sum  of  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds  is  spent  evet'y  Sunday  in  that  metropolis 
of  Calvinism  "  in  drinking  whiskey  or  other  spirits."**  Dr. 
Barclay  registers  the  popular  proverb,  "  As  besotted  and  as 

*  DeapatchcB,  p.  97. 

f  Ch.  xii.,  p.  263. 

X  The  United  8tate«,  &c.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  106. 

i  Quoted  in  The  l\mca,  July  17, 1858. 
Banffshire  Journal,  quoted  in  the  Times,  February  24, 1859. 
T/ie  limes,  November  26, 1860. 
•*  Laing,  Observationa  on  Europe,  ch.  ii.,  p.  37. 
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Pharisaical  as  Glasgow;"  and  another  authority  adds,  "If 
■Scotland  is  the  most  Sabbatarian  and  Calvinistic  country  upon 
earth,  its  town  populations  at  least  are  the  most  drunken  of 
drunkards."*  "  Drunken,"  says  one  of  her  own  children,  "  in 
a  greater  measure  than  other  countries,  fiercer  in  crime,  surely 
Scotland  can  scarcely  point  to  the  success  of  her  theories  in 
the  evidence  of  her  training."! 

Lastly,  the  decaying  influence  of  religion,  in  spite  of  the 
fierce  and  peremptory  tone  of  its  self-confadent  teachers,  is  thus 
attested  by  two  eminent  Scotchmen,  who  were  perhaps  better 
qualified  than  most  of  their  countrymen  to  speak  with  authority. 
"  If  we  are  to  believe  one-half  of  «vhat  some  religious  persons 
themselves  assure  us,"  says  Lord  Cockburn,  "  religion  is  now 
almost  extinct,"  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact,  which  he  notices 
in  the  same  sentence,  that  "  it  is  certainly  more  the  fashion 
than  it  used  to  be.":j:  "A  people  sunk  into  an  abvss  of  degra- 
dation and  misery,"  says  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  "  and  in  whicn  it 
is  the  whole  tendency  of  external  circumstances  to  sink  them 
yet  deeper,  constitute  the  weakness  and  shame  of  a  country  ;" 
and  this  fact,  he  adds,  is  being  more  and  more  plainly  revealed 
by  "  the  ominous  increase  which  is  taking  place  among  us  in 
the  worse  elass."§  "  It  is  not  fashionable,"  says  the  same 
writer  in  another  work,  "  in  the  present  age  openly  to  avow 
infidelity,  save  in  some  modified  rationalistic  or  pantheistic 
form,  but  in  no  age  did  the  thing  itself  exist  more  extensively."! 

America,  where  the  disintegrating  power  of  Protestantism 
has  never  been  resisted,  as  in  England,  by  lingering  Catholic 
traditions,  is  thus  described  by  a  competent  witness.  Dr. 
Onderdonck,  a  Protestant  bishop.  "  A  spirit  of  misrule,  of 
impiety,  of  infidelity,  of  licentiousness,  is  stalking  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  threatening  ruin  to  every 
interest  connected  with  individual,  domestic,  social,  and  civil 
welfare.  It  must  be  resisted,  it  must  be  kept  at  bay,  it  must 
be  crushed,  or  we  are  a  ruined  people  y^  "I  greatly  fear,"  says 
another  American  preacher,  at  a  still  later  date,  "  that  we  are 
advancing  by  certain,  and  by  no  means  slow  steps,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  complete  absence  of  religion,  and  moral  ruin."**  This  is 
not  a  cheerful  description  of  "  the  most  religious  country  in  the 
world ;"  in  which,  we  are  further  informed,  "  nearly  four-fifths 


*  Saturday  Review,  April  20,  1861. 

t  The  Times,  November  5, 1803. 

I  Memonals  qfhia  Time,  by  Henry  Cockburn,  ch.  i.,  p.  44  (1856), 

*-'  Uamble8  of  a  Geologist,  by  Hugh  Miller,  ch.  viii.,  p.  135  (1858). 

Tlie  Testimony  oftlie  liocks,  lecture  ix.,  p.  345  (1862). 

Sermon  preacfied  at  the  Comecration  of  Ohristchurch. 
**  Quoted  by  DoUinger,  p.  248. 
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of  the  children,  and  two-thirds  of  the  male  population,  are  un- 
baptized  !"*  "  There  is  not  a  country,"  adds  Mr.  Francis 
Wyse,  "  where  infidelity  is  more  gonerally  diffused  amidst  the 
bulk  of  the  population  ;"t  and  this  infidelity,  an  American 
writer  will  presently  assure  us,  "is  the  usual  recoiV  of  his 
countrymen  "  from  the  Puritanism  of  their  childhood :"  another 
proof  that  atheism  is  the  logical  result  of  a  religion  which,  in 
its  best  form,  can  only  appeal  to  emotion  and  sentiment,  and 
when  these  are  exhausted,  dies  away  in  apathy  and  gloom. 
"  A  great  portion  of  our  country,"  observes  an  Episcopalian 
minister,  in  1858,  "  is  witness  to  the  most  alarming  theological 
progress  towards  the  Rationalism  of  Germany."^  In  other 
words,  the  mass  have  no  religion  at  all,  and  the  few  have  a 
religion  which  is  either  a  profitless  rehearsal  cf  dead  forms,  or 
ail  explicit  denial  of  the  principal  truths  of  revelation.§  Again : 
the  total  absence  of  any  moral  result  from  Protestant  educa- 
tioti  in  America,  the  universality  of  which  has  been  so  much 
vaunted,  is  so  notorious,  as  to  force  from  candid  and  experi- 
enced observers  the  following  avowals :  "  It  trains  up  men," 
says  an  American  theological  periodical,  "  to  make  them  cold, 
calculating  scoundrels."!  "  Many  well-judging  persons,  of  dif- 
ferent religious  persuasions,  have  assured  me,  says  another, 
"  that  the  only  really  useful  and  corrective  education  is  that  of 
the  Catholic  schools  and  colleges.  So  far  as  I  have  known, 
these  seminaries  are  crowded,  not  only  with  pupils  of  their  own 
creed,  but  with  those  of  other  sects.  And  I  have  high  official 
authority  for  saying,  that  the  ministers  and  missionaries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  are  at  this  moment  doing  more  good 
for  the  cause  of  virtue  and  morality  throughout  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  America,  than  those  of  any  other  religious  denomina- 
tion whatever."^ 

And  if  we  ask,  in  conclusion,  what  have  been  the  fruits  of 
that  peculiar  system  which  America  has  borrowed  from  Scot- 
land, for  reawakening  religious  emotion  where  it  has  ebbed 
away  or  become  extinct,  every  witness,  of  whatever  creed,  ex- 
cept those  who  trade  in  that  form  of  hysterical  mania,  will 

*  Oodley,  Letters  from  America,  vol.  ii.,  p.  102. 

+  Ameiica,  Its  Realities  and  Resources,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  370. 

X  Rev.  A.  C.  Coxe,  Statements  and  Documents  concerning  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  American  BMe  Society,  p.  28  (New  York,  1858). 

i^  A  recent  traveller  observes  that  "  to  such  an  extent  does  oblivion  of  the 
Sabbath  day  go,  that  for  want  of  one  day  of  rest  to  distinguish  from  the  other 
six  days,  not  one  man  in  ten  of  the  Far  West  settlers  can  tell  you,  if  you  ask 
him,  the  day  of  the  week.  All  days  are  alike,  and  not  one  of  them  is  set  apart 
tor  rest  and  worship."  The  English  Sportsman  in  the  Western  Prairies,  by 
tlift  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley,  ch.  xxii.,  p.  373. 

J  Quoted  by  Ddllinger,  Tlis  Church  and  the  Chvrchcs,  p.  233. 

t  The  Statesmen  of  Ameiica  in  1846,  p.  491. 
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give  us  the  same  reply.  "  If  a  victorious  army,"  says  a  con- 
epicuous  American  preacher,  "should  overflow  and  lay  us 
waste,  or  if  a  fire  should  pass  over  a.u  lay  every  dwelling  in 
our  land  in  ashes,  it  would  bo  a  blessiiig  to  be  coveted  with 
thanksgiving,  in  comparison  to  tho*  moral  desolation  of  one 
ungoverned  '  revival'  of  religion."*  "  Had  the  inhabitants  of 
Bedlam  been  lot  loose,"  observes  Mr.  Fearon,  in  describing  one 
of  these  orgies,  "  they  could  not  have  exceeded  it."f  Yet  this 
is  the  mode  by  which  Protestant  ministers,  of  many  sects,  en- 
deavor to  acquire  a  transient  influence  over  soul ;  f'om  which 
Divine  faith  is  absent,  and  which  can  therefore  only  be  reached 
through  the  medium  of  disorderly  sentiment  and  fluctuating 
emotion.  '^:iis  is  their  remedy  for  evils  which  their  unblessed 
ministry  can  onlv  aggravate.  The  physical  excitement  of  an 
hour  is  followed  by  furious  impiety  or  cold  despair  ;  and 
"  neither  revivals,  nor  cholera,  nor  any  thing,":}:  can  again  stim- 
ulate even  the  spasmodic  life  which  the  rude  experiments  of  an 
unhallowed  art  have  qiicnched  forever.  ^ 

It  does  not  appear,  then,  that  Canada,  to  which  we  will  now 
return,  has  much  reason  to  envy  the  cone!'- .  »  v?  Scotland  or 
America.  Even  the  writer,  whose  idle  wc  :V  :  ,ve  suggested 
these  remarks,  and  who  does  not  seem  to  aitect  consistency, 
deplores  "  the  obliquity  of  moral  vision  which  is  allowed  to  exist 
among  a  large  class  oi  Americans,"  declares  that "  Mammon  is 
the  idol  which  the  people  worship  ;"  and  confesses  that  "  the 
most  nefarious  trickery  and  bold  uishonesty  are  invested  with  a 
spurious  dignity  if  they  act  as  aids  to  the  attainment  of  that 
object.  Children  from  their  earliest  years  imbibe  the  idea,  that 
sin  is  sin — only  when  found  out."§  And  this  is  "  the  most 
religious  country  in  the  world  !"  Perhaps  we  may  conclude, 
either  that  this  writer  attaches  no  meaning  whatever  to  her  own 
words,  and  neither  believes  them  herself  nor  wishes  others  to 
believe  them  ;  or  that  the  energy  of  her  religious  tastes  induces 
her  to  prefer  the  immoral  and  impure  Scotchman,  or  the  "  ne- 
farious and  Mammon  worshipping  American,"  to  the  "  sober, 
moral,  courteous,  and  devout  Canadian,"  so  long  as  the  former 
consents  to  revile  what  the  latter  reverently  esteems — the  Faith 
which  was  preached  in  America  by  Vieyra  and  Monroy,  by 
Lallemand  and  Do  Hrebcuf,  and  of  whose  influence  the  Can;;- 
dian  nation  is  one  of  the  noblest  monuments. 

*  Quoted  in  Vidt  to  the  Anurkan  Churches,  by  Andrew  Reed,  D.D.,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  41,  49. 
f  Sketcfua  of  Ameiiea,  by  Henry  Bradsbaw  Fearon,  p.  104. 
i  Dr.  Reed,  vol.  li.,  p.  187. 
§  Ch.  XV.,  pp.  aaO,  423. 
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Tlie  events  of  which  we  have  thus  far  attempted  to  trace  the 
outlines,  but  which  it  would  have  been  beside  our  purpose  to 
review  with  the  minute  precibion  of  historical  detail,  have  con- 
ducted us  over  a  wide  field,  and  have  demanded,  even  in  so 
rapid  a  survey,  a  large  and  conspicuous  place  in  this  too  meagre 
and  crowded  narrative.  Yet  we  have  suppressed  at  every  page 
illustrations  which  our  limits  warned  us  to  exclude,  and  have 
altogether  omitted  several  provinces,  of  which  the  religious 
history  would  have  furnished  exactly  tlie  same  facts  whiwi  we 
have  gathered  elsewhere. 

Thus  in  Newfoundland,  where  the  Faith  was  once  proscribed. 
and  the  Catholic  population  harassed  by  every  torment  and 
vexation  which  the  agents  of  Anglicanism  could  inflict  upon 
t!iem,  the  result  has  been  the  same  as  in  every  other  land.  Far 
from  persuading  the  Catholics  to  apostatize,  it  is  their  own 
disciples,  as  the  Anglican  clergy  sorrowfully  report,  who  have 
deserted  them  by  hundreds.  "  It  Is  a  lamentable  fact,"  says  the 
Rev.  G.  M.  Johnson,  in  1862,  "  that  the  whole  shore  between 
Petty  Harbor  and  Cape  Kace,  origijially  settled  by  numerous 
English  colonists,  has  fallen  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  of 
all  the  large  population,  inost  of  wlwm  once  tvere  memhers  of  our 
Churchy  scattered  along  that  fifty  miles  of  coast,  the  small 
remnant  kept  together  by  the  presence  of  your  missionary  at 
Ferryland  are  all  who  remain  steadfast  to  tlie  Church  and  reli- 
gion of  their  country."* 

Everywhere  there  is  the  same  conflict  between  the  apostles  of 
Divine  truth  and  the  agents  of  human  systems,  and  everywhere 
the  issue  is  the  same.  From  Rupert's  Land  and  the  Red  River 
district  the  reports  of  Anglican  misadventures,  faintly  qualified 
by  vague  predictions  or  possible  future  success,  are  identical 
^vith  those  from  every  other  region.  "  In  reviewing  the  past 
year,"  say  the  Rev.  W.  Stagg  and  the  Rev.  J.  Settee,  "  there 
has  been  verv  little  done."  And  then  they  explain  their  failure. 
"  We  could  have  done  more  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians 
tiian  what  has  been  done,  had  they  come  forward  to  obtain 
Christian  knowledge :  but  they  stand  away  from  the  truth." 
This  means,  it  appears,  that  they  prefer  to  become  C;itholics, 
'•  A  Chipewyan  chief,"  the  Rev.  R.  Hunt  reports,  informed  him 
that  his  tribe  *'  had  been  given  over  to  ministers  (the  Romanists) 

*  .'Report  of  the  SoHfty  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
p.  45  (1««3). 
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who,  we  told  them,  were  not  minintorH  o(  tlic  Lord  Jesus  Christ."* 
Apparently  they  told  th«m  in  vain. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  iiiinititorM  of  the  Church  of  England  who 
record  these  incidents,  Tlio  Uev.  8.  Maudsley,  a  wesleyan 
missionary,  reports  thu«  from  ht»  sphere  of  labor:  "In  some 
localities  the  Komanii^t  niajorltifco  toll  with  an  unhappy  influence 
on  isolated  Protestants,  jfuwfnHch  as  several  families  have  been 
drawn  within  the  coils  of  tho  Man  of  8in."t  And  this  was  not 
his  greatest  trial,  for  he  iwld«,  "  the  past  ecclesiastical  year  has 
been  one  of  unexampled  s<!ftroIty  of  cash." 

Of  another  place  the  Motliodists  say,  "  This  mission  might 
well  be  compared  to  nn  island  in  the  sea,  with  this  difference, 
instead  of  cooling  water,  it  Is  imrfounded  with  Romanism."  Of 
a  third  the  missionary  despondingly  observes,  "  The  battle  is  a 
hard  one ;  Romanism  on  ono  wde,  and  Dippers  on  the  other/" 
The  Dippers,  or  liaptlsts,  lira  in  all  lands  particularly  odious 
to  Wesleyans. 

From  St.  Armand  another  misMonary  writes,  "  The  past 
year  has  not  been  a  year  of  mi  much  prosperity  as  I  had  desired, 
owing  to  the  great  exertions  of  the  Roman  priests."  But  he 
assures  his  society  that  there  ii»  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  his 
iiltimate  victory.  From  Pierrevllle,  a  name  of  evil  augury  for 
Protestantism,  another  reports  that  "  some  persons  have  ceased 
to  have  confidence  in  Popish  ceremonies,"  which  would  prob- 
ably have  been  much  n»ure  consoling  to  his  employers  if  he 
had  not  added,  "  but  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  the  Romish  priests 
to  destroy  Protestantism  retard  the  work  of  evangelization." 

From  the  Mackenzie  River  district,  the  Rev.  W.  Kirby,  a 
Church  of  England  nuHsionarv,  writes  as  follows:  "You  will 
gather  from  my  journal  that  the  Romanists  are  endeavoring  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  of  this 
district.  When  I  canie  they  were  just  establishing  their  Jir.st 
mission  in  it ;  now  they  have  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Rae,  Good 
Hope,  and,  I  fear,  will  have  Liard  also  !"|     He  had  seen  them 

*  Church  MisHionnry  8oeUty'ii  Itmitrt,  n.  823.  Sucli  is  everywhere  the  action 
of  Anglican  Missionaries.  Inciipulilo  of  imitating  tho  apostolic  works  of  tiie 
Catholic  evungelists,  they  aru  mnU^wi  t<>  f»5Vilo  them.  Thus  a  person  who  calls 
himself  "  Bisliop  of  Mauritiuw,"  Mu\  who  fopresents  the  Church  of  England 
in  that  island,  '•hiinis  aiUlillonal  "  Mmtrlbutlons"  from  his  co-religionists,  be- 
cause? he  is  "bearing  i\u'  witn<i»»»*  of  tho  (!hurch  of  England  against  Roraaii 
assumption  and  error."  UtjioH  o/Ht'.d.  F.  I*.,  p.  1B5.  One  should  have  thought 
the  Church  of  England  might  \m  uuHlclontly  occupied  just  now  in  bearing' 
witness  against  her  own  im>n\\wtn, 

+  Report  of  Wedcyan  Mindonary  Hoficty,  1862,  pp.  174  et  seq. 

;  Captain  Palliser,  wlio  <u»rrwn»t,f»<li«l  th«  British-America  exploring  expedi- 
tion in  1859,  spealiB  also  of  Kort  WUnnnUm,  on  tho  Haskatchewan,  where  '  two 
French  priests"  had  ac<iu5r«'l  th»«ir  tiNunl  Influen'-'v  so  that  the  natives,  to 
whom  thoy  have  taugljt  Bgrl«;tjHur«,  "  nomoiimen  realize  very  fair  crops  of 
barley  and  potatoes."    Jour  ml  of  lUyat  (JtograpUcal  Hociety,  vol  xxx.,  p.  309 
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at  their  work,  had  ascertained  "  their  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
language,"  sometimes  travelled  with  them,  and  received  from 
them  only  compassionate  courtesy.  For  a  moment  he  is  con- 
strained to  confess  the  truth."  "  I%ey  possess  in  a  great  degree 
the  sympathy  of  the  Indians  ....  They  are  really  heart  and 
soul  m  tlieir  work,  and  would  veiily  compass  sea  and  land  to 
make  one  proselyte."  And  then,  untouched  by  virtues  which 
even  savages  learn  to  admire  and  strive  to  imitate,  the  poor 
sectary,  knowing  nothing  of  Christianity  but  a  few  names  and 
words,  throws  his  cap  into  the  air,  and  chcits,  "Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians !"  "  The  worst  is,"  he  cries,  "  their  zeal  so 
completely  overleap"  all  sense  of  truth  and  justice,  that  the 
most  unscrupulous  meant;  are  used  to  accomplish  their  purposes. 
The  most  extravagant  falsehoods  and  frauds  are  freely  laid 
under  tribute,  but  of  this  the  poor  Indians  are  at  present  too 
ignorant.  .  .  .  Little  else  is  to  be  heard  but  the  praises  of  Mary. 
Oh,  my  country,  what  a  rebuke  is  this  to  thee !  .  .  .  Britain, 
wliy  is  this  ?"  &c.,  &c.* 

It  is  a  curious  commentary  upon  this  gentleman's  observation, 
that  in  the  next  page  of  the  same  report,  his  colleague,  the  Rev. 
J.  Horden,  thus  describes  his  disciples  at  Rupert's  House,  where 
he  was  located  with  "  his  wife  and  four  children."  "  Two  pro- 
fessedly Christian  Indians,  forgetting  all  the  instructions  tney 
had  received  on  the  matter,  strangled  their  poor  infirm  mother 
during  last  winter."  By  this  summary  process  these  Indian 
Protestants,  fruits  of  Anglican  missionary  skill,  economized  the 
cost  of  her  food.    "This,'" adds  Mr.  Horden,  "  hurt  me  deeply." 

In  the  frozen  regions  which  lie  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Arctic  Circle,  we  find,  by  the  testimony  of  Protestant  writers, 
missionaries  of  the  same  class  as  wo  have  encountered  in  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon  and  the  mountains  of  Peru,  in  the  forests 
of  Michigan  and  by  the  shores  of  the  Canadian  lakes.  We 
learn  also,  by  the  same  evidence,  what  manner  of  men  the  Sects 
have  dispatched  to  these  glooray  v.  astes,  and  whit  has  been  th<> 
fruit  of  their  unwilling  sojourn  in  the  tents  of  Greenland  and 
the  huts  of  Labrador. 

Every  Protestant  ♦^"  •  '^eller  seems  unconsciously  to  attest  tlie 
same  truth,  and  to  leijvi  his  aid  in  tracing  the  same  contrast. 
Mr.  Loring  Brace  visits  Norway  in  1857,  and  meets  Father 
Etienne,  a  missionary  in  Iceland.  "  I  heard  him  speak  five 
languajies,"  he  says,  and  then  he  gives  his  history.  In  the 
world  lie  had  been  the  Baron  L'juakowsky,  a  Russian  noble- 
man, deprived  of  his  estates  for  becoming  a  Catholic.  And  now, 
possessing  nothing  but  the  robe  of  his  order,  and  being,  accord- 
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ing  to  this  American  Prot'^stant,  "such  a  man  as  the  holy 
Xavier  was,"  he  had  devotbv.  his  life  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Icel  nders.  Nor  does  iie  appear  to  have  labored  in  vain.  A 
young  Icelander  accompanied  the  missionary,  of  whom  Mr. 
Brace  says,  "  He  spoke  German  and  French  as  well  as  he  did 
English;"  and  that  he  had  learned  better  things  also  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  he  had  forsaken  all  to  follow  Christ  in 
the  same  religious  order  as  his  master.* 

The  facts  are  everywhere  and  always  the  same.  A  learned 
Protestant  ethnologist  observes,  in  1862,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
ruins  in  the  Arctio  regions,  "  are  memorials  alike  of  the  pious 
zeal  and  the  architectural  skill  of  the  first  Norse  colonists." 
But  these  zealous  and  devout  sea-rovers  were  Catholics.  The 
mortuary  tablet,  bearing  a  Runic  inscription,  which  was  found 
at  Igalikko  in  1829,  "  indicates  the  recognition  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  the  presence  of  Christian  worehippers  in  Greenland, 
certainly  not  later  than  the  twelfth  ceutury."t  And  the  mis- 
sionaries, even  at  that  earl}'  date,  appear  to  have  shared  the 
zeal  for  science  as  well  as  for  religion  which  their  successors 
have  so  often  displayed.  "In  1266,"  says  Professor  Rafn, 
"  3ome  priests  at  Gardar,  in  Greenland,  set  on  foot  a  voyage  of 
discovery  to  the  Arctic  regions  of  America.  An  astronomical 
observation  proves  that  this  took  place  through  Lancaster  Sound 
and  Barrow  8  Strait  to  the  latitude  of  Wellington's  Channel."^ 
Six  centuries  have  made  no  change  in  the  character  of  Catholic 
missionaries,  either  in  Greenland  or  elsewhere.  Let  us  inquire 
wliat  the  Protestant  emissaries,  to  whom  these  northern  regions 
have  been  abandonee!  for  eighty  years,  have  done  for  Iheir  in- 
habitants. 

In  a  recent  work  by  Dr.  Rink,  Danish  Superintendent  of 
South  Greenland,  which  is  said  to  have  excited  much  attention 
in  Stockholm,  and  throughout  the  Scandinaviar  peninsula,  the 
results  of  Protestant  teaching  amongst  Finns,  Greenlanders, 
and  other  northern  races,  appear  to  be  revealed  with  unusual 
candor.  Dr.  Morrison  had  admitted,  at  an  earlier  date,  the 
futility  of  all  the  Lutheran  projects  in  these  regions,  and  had 
confessed,  in  guarded  phrase,  that  "the  moral  and  spiritual 
results  of  this  mission  were  not  such  as  tr  v/arra' it  any  glowing 
j'ieture  of  its  successful  issue."  The  Danish  Superintendent 
Kcems  to  have  spoken  with  less  reserve.  In  a  letter  from  Stock- 
holm, dated  the  5th  of  September,  1858,  and  published  in 
English  Protestant  journals.  Dr.  Rink's  unwelcome  revelations 
are  thus  noticed. 

*  Hom6  Life  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  by  Charles  Loring  Brace,  ch.  vii,,  p.  57. 
t  Quoted  by  Wilfion,  Prehist&rie  Man. 
J  Id. 


e,  ch.  vii,,  p.  57. 
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"  Daring  the  last  few  years,  religious  movements  have  taken 
place  amongst  the  half-civilized  Lappanian  and  Finnish  tribes, 
which  excited  their  minds  to  so  great  a  degree,  an'^  animated 
them  to  such  tumultuous  excesses,  that  the  Swedish-Norwegian 
government  found  it  utJCLi-sury  to  send  troops  to  that  distant 

iegion  in  o"der  to  restore  peace The  excitement  of  the 

pidjlic  mind  is  still  so  great,  that  measures  have  been  taken  to 
tiuppress  any  possible  new  outbreak  at  its  very  birth." 

Tiie  source  of  these  "  tumultuous  excesses,"  it  appears,  was  a 
monstrous  kind  of  religious  fanaticism,  generated  by  the  rival 
schemes  of  Lutheran  misbionaries.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt," 
says  the  Swedish  narrative,  "that  these  commotions  have  arisen 
from  agroso  misunderstanding  hetween  the  Christian  teachers.  .  . 
So  far  has  been  proved  from  the  most  minute  investigations,  that 
Christianity,  as  yet,  is  b}"-  no  means  deeply  rooted  amongst  these 
tribes," — although  the  missionaries,  we  are  told,  have  been  at 
work  "more  than  a  century!"  "Remains  of  heathenism, 
gross  superstition,  credulity,  as  well  as  inclination  to  religious 
fanaticisui  and  enthusiasm,  have,  on  the  contrary,  shown  tliem- 
selves  as  fully  developed.  Here  is  ground,  tiie  working  of  which^ 
would  yield  a  rich  harvest  to  different  religious  sects.  The 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  who  are  settled  at  Quananbertjore, 
and  amongst  whom  are  several  Jesuits,  wore  doubtless  aware 
of  this  state  of  affairs  before  their  arrival,  and  will  assuredly 
not  fail  to  draw  from  it  (  very  possible  advantage." 

The  account  then  projeedb  to  furnibh  examples  of  the  effects 
of  Protestant  religious  instruction  upon  the  Greenlanders,  con- 
stantly exhibiting  the  same  phenomena  during  the  last  seventy 
years.  "  Disturbances  have  in  foi'nier  times  repeatedly  broken 
out  amongst  the  Greenlanders.  the  origin  of  which  is  alone  to 
be  found  in  their  misconceived  religious  views.  In  1790,  and 
in  1803,  several  women  gave  tliemselvcs  out  as  huly ;  and  out' 
who  was  called  Mary  Magdalene  declared  herbolf  to  be  a 
prophetess,  spoke  of  the  visions  and  revelations  slie  had  had. 
and  gained  a  considerable  number  of  followers.  Sliu  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  activity  of  her  disciples  to  bring  about  a  blind 
obedience  to  her  commands,  and  had  two  of  her  eneniiis  killed. 
Some. bad  deeds  of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  given  the 
name  of  Jesus,  brought  her  aftfv*  a  few  months  so  glaringly 
into  notice,  that  the  missionaries  endeavored  to  bring  the  k>^t 
sheep  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church."  AVhether  they 
succeeded,  does  not  appear;  but  these  events  induced  them 
"to  carry  out  the  plan  of  training  the  most  able  and  intelligent 
among  the  natives  as  catechists,"  a  project  which  led  to  un- 
pleasant results.  "It  is  from  one  of  these  Greenland  pu|)ilH 
that  the  last  excitement  has  proceeded In  the  summer 
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of  1854,  a  young  man  of  Frederikstal,  who  had  beon  selected 
as  catechist,  became  unusually  still,  and  sought  retirement. 
Shortly  afterwards,  unusual  meetings  were  held  by  the  Green- 
landers  of  this  place  and  its  neighborhood,  and  soon  the  ""nal 
religious  services  were  obliged  to  be  discontinued  for  wa  of 
worshippers.^'  The  next  event  was  that  "  the  catechist  deciared 
himselt  to  be  a  prophet,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  form  a 
neW  companj'  entirely  distinct  from  the  Europeans.  He  pre- 
tended to  have  had  revelations  and  interviews  with  the  Saviour; 
assumed,  in  consequent  3,  ♦he  name  of  Gabriel,  and  gathered 
together  many  followers,  all  of  whom  promised  him  imphcit 
obedience.  The  falling  away  was  so  universal,  that  but  few 
(xreenlanders  remained  true  to  the  missionaries." 

But  this  was  not  the  end.  "  The  new  Gabriel  performed 
religious  ceremonies,  married  several  couples  annongst  the  nev/ 
believers,  and  sent  people  to  the  next  mission  station  in  order 
to  gather  followers  thence.  Then  other  Greenlanders  pretended 
to  have  had  visions,  and  a  feverish  madness  possessed  the  whole 
population.  Some  pricked  their  hands,  ana  allowed  others  to 
suck  out  the  flowing  blood  in  order  to  taste  the  sweetness  of 
the  Saviour's  blood !  Some  were  commanded  to  open  their 
mouths,  when  Gabriel  breathed  into  them  the  Holy  Ghost." 
The  madness  lasted  a  year,  and  then  seems  to  have  died  out. 
''  I>ut  who,"  says  the  Scandinavian  writer,  "  can  answer  for 
it  thai  no  mishap  will  arise  in  future  from  the  same  religious 
delusions  ?  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  safety  of  the 
Europeans  may  be  by  such  cases  endangered," — this  is  what 
they  seem  to  have  felt  most  acutely  in  Sweden, — "and  the 
usefulness  of  the  missionaries  brought  into  question." 

The  same  facts  are  related  both  of  Norway  and  Lapland. 
Professor  Kooslef  informed  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  in  1858,  that 
•'  through  the  preaching  of  Lestadius  and  other  fanatical  mis- 
sionaries, a  spiritual  epidemic,  manifesting  itself  in  the  form 
of  visions,  trances,  and  angelic  possessions,  broke  out  among 
the  Lapps."  They  committed  murder  and  other  crimes  to 
force  their  countrymen  "  to  acknowledge  their  Divine  mission." 
''Those  missionaries  have  much  to  answer  for,"  adds  Mr. 
Taylor,  "  who  have  planted  the  seeds  of  spiritual  disease  araonj^ 
this  ignorant  and  impressible  race."* 

The  peculiarity  in  the  Protestant  missions  of  Greenland 
.'iud  Lapland  appears,  then,  to  consist  in  this ;  that  while  in 
every  other  land  they  have  encountered  only  apathy,  indiffer- 
ence, or  aversion,  here  they  have  engendered  tierce  religious 


*  Northern  Travel;  Sioeden,  Lapland,  and  Norway,  by  Bayard  Taylor,  ch 
xi.,  pp.  115-122  (1858). 
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mania.  In  the  torrid  climes  of  Asia,  or  of  Central  and 
Southern  America,  they  hardly  attract  attention,  or  at  most 
provoke  a  smile;  in  the  icy  wastes  of  the  North  they  breed 
"  religious  delusions,"  "  feverish  madness,"  and  "  tumultuous 
excesses."  The  ChincB  may  rob  or  the  Hindoo  revile  them ; 
the  wily  Armenian  may  become  their  pensioner  and  the  Red 
Indian  sink  under  their  patronage  to  a  lower  depth  of  shame ; 
but  the  Greenlander,  refusing  to  imitate  such  examples,  takes 
a  line  of  his  own,  and  learns  from  them  just  enough  of  Chris- 
tianity to  burlesque  its  doctrines  and  profane  its  mysteries,  to 
usurp  the  titles  of  the  Saviour,  and  to  parody  the  functions  of 
His  archangels.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  better  day 
has  dawned  for  him,  and  that  the  Jesuits  have  arrived  in 
Greenland. 


UNITED  STATES. 

And  now  we  approach  the  final  scene  of  that  long  series 
which  we  have  contemplated  in  so  many  lands,  from  where  the 
sun  rises  in  the  furthest  East  to  where  it  sinks  in  the  distant 
West,  and  in  which  we  have  recognized  everywhere  the  same 
unvarying  forms,  and  have  read  the  same  eternal  truth — how 
great  man  bi.f^ome8  when  upheld  by  the  might  of  God,  how 
little  when  abundoned  to  his  own. 

In  that  famous  Republic,  now  as  conspicuous  for  social  as  for 
religious  schism,  and  whose  almost  unrivalled  prosperity  only  a 
political  and  moral  corruption  still  more  unexampled  could  have 
BO  grievously  menaced,  we  find  the  last  and  saddest  exaniple 
of  the  contrast  which  we  have  reviewed  in  other  lands.  Yet 
here  dwells  a  people  from  whom  we  might  have  hoped  better 
things.  Capable,  in  the  natural  order,  of  the  most  arduous  efforts 
whicli  man  can  conceive  or  sustain,  it  is  only  in  that  which  touch- 
es the  life  of  the  soul  that  they  are  feeble,  uncertain,  and  per- 
plexed. Vigorous  beyond  all  other  races  in  the  pursuit  of 
material  goods,  they  are  blitul  and  impotent  only  in  spiritual 
things.  The  gift  of  Divine  faith,  without  which  man  is  only  an 
intellectual  animal,  they  have  lost,  or  never  possessed.  Hence 
the  weakness  of  the  supernatural  element  in  all  classes  of 
Americans;  whose  religion  oscillates  between  a  pretentious  but 
shallow  infidelity  and  a  coarse  uud  sensual  fanaticism, — between 
the  impiety  of  the  mass,  to  whom  religion  is  only  a  name,  and 
the  degrading  man-worship  of  the  few,  who  have  put  away 
Christian  liberty  to  become  the  serfs  of  smooth-tongued  preach- 
ere,  or  the  captives  of  morcenarv  zealots.  *'  In  the  United 
States,"  said  a  Protestant  bishop,  m  September,  1862,  before  a 
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"  General  Convention"  of  his  community  in  New  York,  '*  there 
is  less  religion,  with  more  pretence,  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world  professedly  Christian."* 

The  story  of  Protestant  missions  in  tlie  United  States  is  told 
in  a  single  suntence  by  an  American  writer,  from  whom  we 
have  already  learned  that  paganism  is  nearly  extinct,  because 
the  pagans  are  noarly  annihilated.  Thai  is  the  history  of 
religion  in  North  America,  as  far  as  the  natives  are  concerned. 
But  the  reproach  of  this  unexampled  catastrophe  does  not  rest 
with  Americans.  The  causes  which  produced  it  were  already 
in  operation  a  centnry  before  the  Union  existed.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  red  man,  like  the  institution  of  slavery,  was  a  legacy 
(>equeathed  by  England.  It  was  by  British  colonists,  and 
IJritish  officials,  that  the  Indian  was  first  provoked  to  deeds  of 
blood,  and  then  hunted  to  death  like  a  wild  beast  when  he  had 
yielded  to  the  temptation.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  make 
him  a  friend,  as  was  proved  by  Lord  Baltimore  in  Maryland, 
by  Penn  in  Virginia,  and  by  the  French  everywhere.  But  the 
friendship  of  the  credulous  .savage  would  only  have  been  impor- 
tunate to  men  who  coveted  his  lands  and  not  his  alliance.  The 
Infliiiu  soon  discovered  that  he  was  doomed,  and  resolved,  since 
he  was  tracked  as  a  beast  of  prey,  to  die  like  one.  And  there- 
fore he  fell,  rending  and  tearing,  with  teeth  and  claws,  the 
hunter  who  had  brought  him  to  bay.  This  was  the  explanation 
which  he  often  gave,  with  an  energy  of  language  peculiar  to 
himself,  of  the  atrocities  which  the  white  man  had  taught  him 
to  commit.  "When  you  first  arrived  on  our  shores,"  said  an 
Indian  sachem  of  Long  Island  to  the  masters  of  New  York, 
"you  were  destitute  of  food;  we  gave  you  our  beans  and  our 
corn ;  we  fed  you  with  oysters  and  iish ;  and  now,  for  our 
recompense,  you  murder  our  people.  The  traders  whom  your 
first  ships  left  on  our  shore  to  traffic  till  their  return,  were 
cherished  by  us  as  the  apple  of  our  eye ;  we  gave  them  our 
daughters  for  their  wives;  among  those  whom  you  have  mur- 
dered were  children  of  your  own  blood.^^f  And  the  greatest 
liistorian  of  the  United  States  justifies  the  argument  of  the 
Indian,  when  he  shows  that  from  all  classes, — fr  i  Puritanp. 
from  Dutch  Calvinists,  and  from  Englisli  Episcopalians, — thev 
received  the  same  treatment.     "  New  England,    he  says,  and 


says,  and 
wo  shall  see  presently  how  true  it  was,  "  wa<j;ed  a  disastrous 
war  of  extermination  ;  the  Dutch  were  scarcely  ever  at  peace 
with  the  Algonquins ;  the  laws  of  Maryland  refer  to  Indian 
hostilities  and  massacres  which  extended  as  far  as  Richmond. 


♦  Dr.  M'Croskey,  quoted  in  the  Times,  October  16,  1862. 
f  Bancroft,  ii.,  564. 
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Penn  came  without  arms ;  he  declared  his  purpose  to  abstain 
from  violence ;  he  had  no  message  but  peace ;  and  not  a  drop 
of  Quaker  hlood  was  ever  shed  by  an  Indian.''^  Elsewhere  the 
same  writer  notices,  in  words  already  quoted,  the  impressive 
fact,  that  the  French  authonties,  who  had  treated  the  native  as 
a  brother,  *'  as  they  made  their  last  journey  through  Canada, 
and  down  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  on  every  side  received 
the  expressions  of  passionate  attachment  from  the  many  tribes 
of  red  men." 

Such  was  the  influence  of  Catholic  colonists,  here  as  in  other 
lands.  "  To  this  day^''  says  General  Cass,  "  the  period  of 
French  domination  is  the  era  of  all  that  is  happy  in  Indian 
reminiscences."  "  When  the  Frenchmen  arrived  at  these  Falls," 
said  a  Chippewa  chief,  in  1826,  to  the  American  agent  at  the 
Sdiilt  Ste.  ^Farie,  "  they  came  and  kissed  us.  They  called  us 
•children,  and  we  found  them  fathers.  We  lived  like  brethren 
in  the  same  lodge.  They  never  mocked  at  our  ceremonies, 
;ind  they  never  molested  the  places  of  our  dead.  Seven 
generations  of  men  have  passed  away,  but  we  have  not  forgotten 
it.  Just,  very  just,  were  they  towardfs  us."*  "The  French,"  Mr. 
Bancroft  observes,  "  had  won  the  affection  of  the  savages,  .  .  . 
and  retained  it  hy  religious  influence.  They  seemed  to  be  no 
more  masters,  but  rather  companions  and  fiends.  More 
formidable  enemies  now  appeared,  arrogant  in  their  pretensions, 
gcoffing  insolentl}^  at  those  whom  they  superseded,  driviny  away 
their  Catholic  priests,  and  introducing  the  traffic  in  rum,  which 
till  then  had  been  effectually  prohibited."!  Surely  we  had 
reason  to  say,  that  if  the  French  had  retained  possession  of 
America,  her  aboriginal  tribes  would  have  survived  to  this  day 
to  worship  the  God  of  Christians ;  and  we  may  add,  that  if  they 
had  not  lost  India,  Buddhism,  as  Eanke  and  others  more  than 
insinuate,  would  have  been  vanquished  by  the  religion  of  the 
Cross. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Indians  of  North  America  is, 
then,  the  direct  and  inevitable  result  of  the  proceedings  in- 
augurated nearly  two  centuries  ago,  and  constantly  renewed, 
by  the  Protestants  of  England  and  Holland.  They  have 
perished  because  the  English  could  make  more  profit  by  their 
death  than  by  their  life ;  and  they  have  perished  without  leaving 
a  trace  behind.  "  All  the  Indian  tribes,  says  M.  de  Tocqucville, 
"  which  formerly  inhabited  the  territory  of  New  England,  the 
Narragansets,  the  Mohicans,  the  Pequods,  no  longer  exist  but  in 
memory ;  the  Lenape,  who  received  Penn  one  hundred  and  fifty 


*  Jameson,  part  iL,  p.  148. 
t  Bancroft,  iv.,  79. 
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years  ago  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  have  at  this  day  die* 
appeared.  I  myself  saw  the  last  of  the  Iroquois ;  they  were 
begging  alms!  ....  These  savages  have  not  simply /•«</'6a<<'rf; 
they  have  been  destroyed"^  It  was  in  allusion  to  such  facts 
that  a  Protestant  minister  already  quoted,  and  who  had  dwelt 
amongst  the  Delawares,  was  led  to  exclaim,  "  Alas  I  what  has 
not  our  nation  to  answer  for  at  the  bar  of  retributive  justice !" 
The  three  classes,  as  we  have  said,  who  made  war  on  the 
Indian,  were  the  Dutch,  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  and  the 
English  Royalists.  The  operations  of  the  first  we  need  not  stay 
to  notice,  but  a  few  words  may  be  allowed  with  respect  to  the 
other  two. 


tHE   PILOBIM   FATHERS. 

The  "  Pilgrim  Fathers"  of  New  England  have  been  the 
heroes  of  many  a  romance  which  has  been  accepted  by  the 
world  as  history.  Even  Mr.  Bancroft,  though  he  reveals  some- 
thing of  their  real  character,  avows  the  customary  sympathy 
with  their  supposed  "  love  of  freedom,"  maintenance  of  "  indi- 
vidual rights,  and  defence  of  **  intellectual  liberty."  Yet  the 
annals  of  mankind  contain,  perhaps,  no  such  example  of 
unrelenting  tryanny  on  the  one  iiand,  of  abject  bondage  to 
human  traditions  on  the  other,  as  that  which  is  displayed  in 
the  acts,  the  laws,  and  the  literature  of  the  Puritans  of  New 
England.  Professing  to  frame  thoir  daily  life  by  the  maxims  of 
the  New  Testament,  it  may  bo  affirmed  without  exaggeration, 
that  no  race  of  men,  since  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  on 
earth,  have  ever  violated  its  spirit  with  such  remorseless  con- 
sistency. They  were  not,  perhaps,  conscious  hvpocrites,  for 
most  of  them  had  deceived  themselves  before  they  deceived 
others  ;  but  this,  if  we  judge  theui  by  the  narratives  of  their 
own  historians,  is  nearly  the  only  crime  of  which  these  Arabs 
of  the  Reformation  were  guiltless.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  them  so  much  as  one  lineament  of  the  true  Christian 
character.  Humility,  modesty,  meekness,  patience,  forbear- 
ance, obedience,  charity — against  these,  and  all  the  kindred 
graces  of  the  disciples  ot  the  Cross,  every  word  and  deed  of  their 
life  was  an  unvarying  protest.  Never  were  they  so  utterly 
unchristian,  in  every  thought,  feeling,  and  desire,  as  when  they 
were  preaching  what  they  called  "  the  Gospel ;"  never  were 
they  so  full  of  cruel  arrogance,  haughty  defiance,  bitter  menace, 
and   incurable  self-righteousness,  as  when   they   vehemently 


*  Dela  JDimooratie  en  Amirique,  tome  lii.,  ch.  v.,  p.  115. 
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called  God  to  witness  that  they  were  His  peculiar  people. 
;iiey  had  fled  from  England  to  enjoy  "  liberty  of  conscicuce,'' 
and  they  proved  their  love  of  liberty  by  refusing  it  to  all  who 
dared  to  interpret  a  text  otherwise  than  themselves.  "  I  came 
from  England,"  said  Blackstone,  an  ex- Anglican  minister,  "  be- 
cause I  did  not  like  the  Lord  Bishops ;  and  I  cannot  join  with 
yon,  because  I  would  not  be  under  the  Lord  Brethren.""'*  But 
they  quickly  punished  his  temerity.  "  To  say  that  men  ought 
to  r'4,.e  liberty  of  conscience,"  exclaimed  one  of  their  oracles, 
"  id  impious  zfftu/ranceJ^f  And  they  proceeded  forthwith  to ' 
chastise  what  they  called,  in  their  singular  jargon,  "  the  pro- 
faneness  of  polypiety."  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  they  nad 
bound  their  souls  by  a  vow  to  abhor  and  revile  all  creatures  of 
God,  save  only  themselves.  At  one  moment  they  rejoiced  to 
have  placed  an  ocean  between  themselves  and  "  the  iron  yoke 
of  wolvish  bishops ;"  at  another  to  have  broken  asunder  "  the 
chains  of  Presbyterian  tyranio."  Bi  ,;tiBt8  were  mulcted  in 
heavy  fines,  and  when  they  failed  to  j  l./,  "were  unmercifully 
whipped."  Quakers  they  branded  viui  a  hot  iron,  or  lopped 
off  their  ears,  or  hung  up  b  the  neck.  Ev  y  male  Quaker 
"  was  to  lose  one  ear  on  the  iiit>  •  conviction,  and  on  a  second 
the  other ;  and  both  males  and  females,  on  the  third  conviction, 
were  to  have  their  tongues  bored  through  with  a  red-hot  if  on."| 
"  Witches,"  a  title  which  included  all  their  opponents  for 
whom  they  could  find  no  other,  and  especially  rival  ministers 
of  religion,  were  executed  in  troops.  "  '  There  hang  eight  fire- 
brands of  hell,'  said  Noyes,  the  minister  of  Salem,  pointing  to 
the  bodies  swinging  on  the  gallows.''§  When  Burroughs,  an 
obnoxious  preacher,  was  hanging  from  the  gibbet,  and  the 
spectators  showed  symptoms  of  tardy  regret,  "  Cotton  Mather, 
on  horseback  among  the  crowd,  addressed  the  people,  cavilling 
at  the  ordination  of  Burroughs,  as  though  he  had  been  no 
true  minister !  .  .  .  .  and  the  hanging  proceeded."  "  By 
what  law,"  said  l/iulock  Christison,  a  Quaker,  "  will  ye  put 
me  to  death  ?"  "  We  have  a  law,"  it  was  answered,  "  and  by 
it  yoft  are  to  die."  "  So  said  the  Jews  to  Christ."  "  But  who 
empowered  you  to  make  that  law? — We  have  a  patent,  and 
may  make  our  own  laws."  "  I  appeal  then,"  said  their  victim, 
"  to  the  laws  of  England."  It  was  a  luckless  appeal,  and  only 
provoked  the  prompt  reply,  "  The  English  banish  Jesuits  on 
pain  of  death,  and  with  equal  justice  we  may  banish  Quakers. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty ;  the  vote  was  put  a 

*  Cheevor,  The  Pilgrim  Ibthers,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  24a. 

t  Bancroft,  i.,  336. 

i  Hildretli,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xii.,  p.  405. 

§  Bancroft,  ii.,  7(J2. 
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second  time,  and  there  appeared  a  majority  for  the  doom  of 
death.;'* 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  i(€ve7ity-seven  of  the  New 
England  Puritans  "were  in  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,"! 
and  that,  as  Burke  notices,  "several  who  had  received  episcopal 
ordination"  joined  them  ;  yet,  as  he  adds,  "  The  truth  is,  they 
had  no  idea  at  all  of  freedom.  The  very  doctrine  of  any  sort  of 
toleration  was  so  odious  to  the  greater  part,  that  one  of  the  first 
persecutions  set  up  was  against  a  small  party  which  arose 
amongst  themselves.  .  .  .  The  persecution  which  drove  the 
Puritans  out  of  England  might  be  considered  as  great  lenity 
and  indulgence  in  the  comparison."  Then  describing  some  of 
their  unrelenting  atrocities,  he  adds,  "Things  of  this  nature 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  New  England  for  a  long 
time.  In  short,  this  people,  who  in  England  could  not  bear 
being  chastised  with  rods,  had  no  sooner  got  free  from  their 
fetters  than  they  scourged  their  fellow  refugees  with  scorpions, 
though  the  absurdity,  as  well  as  the  injustice,  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing ill  them  might  stare  them  in  the  face."  Lastly,  referring 
to  '^he  charges  of  "  witchcraft"  which  these  ex-Anglican 
ministers  brought  against  their  rivals,  Burke  says,  "  A  uni- 
versal terror  and  consternation  seized  upon  all.  The  prisons 
were  crowded  ;  people  were  executed  daily  ;  yet  the  rage  of  the 
accusers  was  as  fresh  as  ever."  A  magii^trate,  he  adds,  who  has 
just  committed  forty  persons  for  sorcery,  and  then  refused  to 
go  on  with  his  disgusting  task,  "  was  himself  immediately 
accused  of  sorcery,  and  thought  himself  happy  in  leaving  his 
family  and  fortune,  and  escaping  with  his  life  out  of  the 
province."  "  Several  of  the  most  popular  ministers,  after 
twenty  executions  had  been  made,  addressed  Sir  William 
Phips,"  the  Anglican  governor,  "  with  thanks  for  what  he 
had  done,  and  with  exhortations  to  proceed  in  so  laudable  a 
work.'":}:  The  exhortation  was  hardly  needed.  "To  such  a 
degree  did  the  frenzy  prevail,"  says  one  who  deliberately  defends 
all  their  acts,  "  that  in  a  single  month  the  grand  jury  indicted 
almost  fifty  persons  for  witchcraft."^  A  child  under  five  years 
was  imprisoned  on  such  a  charge.  An  Indian  woman,  "  after 
lying  some  titne  in  prison,  escaped  without  any  further  punish- 
ment," says  Dr.  Dwight,  "  except  being  sold  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  her  prosecution  !"  **  At  Andover,  a  dog  wat  accused 
of  bewitching  several  human  beings,  and  put  to  death."   Giles 


*  Bancroft,  i.,  312. 

t  Hupp,  Hittt.  ltd.  Beiioyniiiationii,  p.  371. 

i  An  Account  of  the  European  tktUcvientm  in  America,  pp.  151, 159, 160, 
(1758). 
g  Dwight,  'JVuDiiit  in  JSfew  England,  vol.  i.,  p.  417. 
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Corey  "  was  pressed  to  death  for  refusing  to  plead."  "  Neither 
age  nor  sex  .  .  .  furnished  the  least  security.  Multitudes 
appear  to  have  accused  others  merely  to  save  themselves." 
1  et  this  writer,  two  hundred  years  after  these  events,  conld 
formally  defend  the  Puritans,  on  the  'ground  that  "the  exist- 
ence and  power  of  witches  has  been  the  universal  belief  of 
man,"  and  was  not  afraid  of  avowing  that  their  spirit  still 
lingers  among  their  New  England  descendants  by  declaring, 
with  reference  to  their  most  arbitrary  enactments  against 
*'  Quakers,  Ranters,  and  sucli  like  notorious  heretics,"  "  lean 
lind  no  justification  either  for  the  Anabaptists  or  for  the 
Quakers."* 

Even  Mr.  Bancroft,  beguiled  by  that  bastard  philosophy 
which  puts  words  in  the  place  of  things,  could  commend  in 
swelling  phrase  the  attachment  to  freedom,  to  intellectual 
vigor,  and  to  the  great  principles  of  human  progress  and 
(itilightenment,  displayed  by  the  New  England  Puritans! 

This  Is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  whole  history  of  the 
"  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  with  which  indeed  we  are  not  immediately 
(!oncerned  ;  yet  something  we  may  learn  from  it  incidentally, 
ill  considering  the  fortunes  of  the  unhappy  Indian  tribes  who 
dwelt  within  their  reach.  It  was  not  likely  that  zealots  who 
spared  neither  man  nor  woman  in  their  cruel  vanity,  and  who, 
;us  Mr.  Bancroft  observes,  "would  not  bow  at  the  name  of 
Jeisus,  nor  bend  the  knee  to  the  King  of  kings,"  would  learn 
mercy  in  dealing  with  Indians,  much  less  tnat  they  would 
sacrifice  themselves  in  order  to  labor  for  their  salvation.  "  No 
one,"  says  Dr.  Wilberforce,  "  had  so  much  as  a  thought  of 
attempting  to  convey  to  the  unhappy  tribes  around  them  the 
blessed  message  of  salvation. "f  So  easily  does  fanaticism 
coexist  witli  utter  godlessness :  so  wide  is  the  gulf  between 
Sectarian  zeal  and  Christian  charity.  "  It  is  requisite  to  rec- 
ollect," says  a  recent  Protestant  writer,  "that  the  Puritans, 
although  burning  with  religious  zeal,  did  little  for  the  cbn- 
vcrsion  of  the  American  Indians."^  Little  in  truth  !  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  did  more  than  any  of  their  contemporaries, 
perhaps  more  than  all  of  them  put  together,  to  kindle  the  fires 
of  that  inextinguishable  hate  which  made  the  Eastern  States 
a  field  of  blood,  and  which  only  the  utter  annihilation  of  their 
primitive  inhabitants  could  appease.  "The  Puritans,"  says 
Mr.  llowitt,  "  gave  at  length  as  much  as  one  thousand  pounds 


*Vol.  iv.,  p.342. 

t  A  History  of  tfie  Protegtant  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  by  Samuel 
Wilberforce,  ch.  iii.,  p.  83. 
I  Dr.  Thunuiou,  JVew  Zeaiand,  vol.  i.,  part  ii,,  ch.  iii.,  p.  308. 
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for  every  Indian  scalp  that  could  be  brought  to  them  !"*  The 
very  first  "  Pilgrims  who  landed  riflea  the  Indian  graves, 
stole  their  corn, — which  might  have  been  excused  on  the  plea 
of  necessity, — and  when  they  resented  the  indignity,  massacred 
them  ;  and  then,  with  their  hands  still  red  with  blood,  they 
gravely  recorded  in  their  journal,  "  Thus  it  pleased  God  to 
vanquish  our  enemie8."t  "O  how  happ^  a  thing  had  it 
been,"  said  Robinson,  with  reference  to  tins  slaughter,  "  that 
you  had  converted  some  before  you  killed  any  !"  Yet  he  him- 
self had  preached  to  them  at  the  moment  of  their  departure,  as 
Dr.  Cheever  approvingly^  observes,  "  from  the  appropriate  text, 
'  fwill  deliver  the  Philistines  into  thine  hand.     % 

"  They  seized  without  scruple,"  says  the  Protestant  bishop 
of  Oxford,  "the  lands  possessed  of  old  times  by  the  Indians, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  upwards  of  (me  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  vjere  slaughtered  hy 
them  in  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Connecticut  alone."§  This 
was  their  mode  of  effecting  conversions ;  and  these  men  wort 
not  Spanish  soldiers,  nor  Portuguese  slave-dealers,  but  "  Wm- 
isters  of  the  Gospel,"  and  champions  of  the  "  Reformation !" 
lliese  were  the  Vieyras,  the  Clavers,  and  the  Las  Casas  of 
Protestantism.  "  As  long  as  slavery  was  profitable,"  says  a 
living  American  writer,  the  Puritans  not  only  enslaved  both 
the  nidians  and  the  Negroes,  making  them  'taxable  property,' 
but  carried  on  a  brisk  traffic  in  their  flesh,  selling  them  in  the 
best  markets  to  the  highest  bidder."!  As  late  as  1810,  there 
were  more  than  fifteen  thousand  slaves  in  the  State  of  New 
York.l 

Cotton  Matlicr,  who  ruled  among  tliem  as  prophet  and 
pontiff,  and  who  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove any  thing  which  any  other  man  could  affirm  or  deny  by 
a  torrent  of  Scripture  texts,  not  only  hounded  on  his  fierce 
sectaries  to  tliirst  for  their  blood,  but  publicly  offered  thanks 
to  the  God  of  heaven  when  it  covered  the  land  as  with  an 
inundation.  In  a  book  wiiich  lie  entitled  Prevalenoy  of 
Prayer,  exulting,  like  some  Mexican  liierophant,  as  he  counted' 
with  gleaming  eyes  and  dripping  hands  the  reeking  hearts 
which  he  had  piled  around  him,  the  Puritan  leader  e::claiuib, 
without  pity  and  without  remorse,  "God  do  so  to  all  the 
implacable  enemies  of  Christ,  and   of  his  people   in  New 


*  Colonkntum  and  Chri*tia)iity,fi\\.  xx.,  ]».  317. 

f  The  rUgrim  Fathfm,  by  (leorgo  B,  (Jhccvcr,  D.D..  pp.  23-31. 

Ibid.,  cb.  vii.,  p.  140. 
,  Uhi  aiipiu. 

'New  York  Herald,  January  20,  1861. 
Dwight,  Travels  in  New  E-ngland,  pref.,  p.  xvii. 
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England  !"*  "  The  efficacy  of  prayer  for  the  destruction  of  the 
ludiaiis,"  we  learn  from  Dr,  Thacher,  was  a  favorite  topic  also 
with  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  who  told  his  hearers  not  to  "  cease 
crying  to  the  Lord  against  Philip,"  the  chief  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Indians,  "until  tliey  had  prayed  the  bullet  into  his  heart." 
Yet,  as  Thacher  admits,  "  Philip  posst^sed  virtues  which  ought 
to  have  inspired  his  enemies  witli  respect."f  But  this  could 
not  save  him.  Apostles  have  shed  their  own  blood,  during 
eighteen  centuries,  that  by  dying  they  might  purchase  life  for 
their  enemies ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Protestant  ministers  to 
shed  the  blood  of  the  heathen,  and  then  claim  the  approval  of 
heaven  for  doing  it. 

It  would  be  only  too  easy  to  multiply  illustrations  of  the  de- 
moniacal spirit  of  the  New  England  ministers.  Their  only 
thought  towards  the  heathen  was  to  slay  them.  "  Many 
heatliens  have  been  slain,"  cries  one  of  them ;  and  then  he  adds 
with  exultation,  "  Another  expedition  is  about  to  set  out !"  The 
letter,  addressed  to  sympathizing  colleagues,  which  announces 
this  view  of  the  relations  of  Puritans  to  the  Indian  nations,  con- 
cludes with  these  words :  "  May  we  see  each  other  hereafter  in 
our  bridegroom's  chamber,  securely  sheltered  behind  the  blue 
curtains  of  the  heavens,  in  the  third  heaven  of  Abraham's 
bosom.":|: 

One  of  the  many  tribes  annihilated  by  men,  Avho,  in  spite  of 
their  profession  of  Christianity,  were  far  more  cruel  and  im- 
placable than  the  ill-fated  barbarians  whom  they  massacred, 
^as  the  Pequods.  In  a  single  battle  against  these  naked  and 
half-armed  Indians,  who  might  easily  have  been  won  to  religion 
and  civilization,  as  the  fiercer  Chiquitos  and  Omaguas  of  the 


South  had  been  won, 


between  eight  and  nine 


hundred  were 


killed  or  taken,  while  the  colonists  lost  only  two  men.  Such 
of  the  Indians  as  were  spared  were  immediately  sold  as  slaves. 
When  Underbill,  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  expedition,  was 
taxed  with  cruelty,  he  answered,  "  We  had  sufficient  light 
from  the  Word  of  God  for  our  proceedings.''§  Others  com- 
pared themselves  to  David,  and  claimed  the  approval  of  the 
Most  High  in  language  which  would  make  one  blush  for 
Christianity,  if  it  were  possible  to  admit  that  such  men  were 
Christians.! 

*  Histoi'y  of  the  Indians  of  North  America,  by  Samuel  G.  Drake,  book  ii., 
ch.  vii. 

t  Thacher,  Hist,  (f  Plymouth,  p.  391. 

X  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  vol.  iii.,  p.  964. 

^  Uildroth,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  252. 

I  It  dcBcrves  to  be  noticed,  as  an  illustration  of  the  mental  aa  well  as  mora] 
obhquity  of  these  men,  that  when  some  fossil  bone«,  i)robably  of  the  mastodon, 
were  found  in  New  England  In  *713.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  reported  to  the  Royal 
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There  is  no  need  to  examine  more  minutely  the  dealings  of 
the  Puritans  with  the  ntttlves,  nor  to  trace  the  history  ot  the 
furious  dissensions  which  ni'ud  iimong»t  themselves.  In  spite  oi 
hanishment,  tortures,  and  ■  ith, — in  spite  of  enactments  only 
matched  in  the  penal  codu  of  Great  Britain, — new  sects  con- 
tinually sprang  into  being,  tujually  confident  and  imperious,  by 
whom  the  peculiar  and  excliwtvo  religious  polity  of  the  New 
'  England  pulpit  oligarchy  whh  <itially  stifled  and  quenched.  It 
was  a  marvel  that  it  lasted  8o  long.  Every  innocent  joy,  the  fruit 
and  blossom  of  true  religion,  wm  HUppressed  by  the  founders  <»f 
8alem,  '•  because  their  followorw  regarded  gayety  as  sinful,"* 
"  All  those  that  weare  long  li>«kH,"  was  one  of  their  judicious 
rules  for  their  Indian  victims,  "nhall  pay  Ave  shillings. "f  And 
this  hideous  burlesque  of  ('I  *i«tjttnity,  which  substituted  lor 
grace  and  virtue  fierce  anitrml  uxtdtemcnt  or  hysterical  delusions, 
and  that  blasphemous  arrogance?  to  which  the  Prussian  monarch 
alluded  when  he  said,  "The  (/iilvinistft  treat  the  Saviour  as  their 
inferior,"  perished  at  last,  devourtid,  like  a  putrid  corpse,  by  thj 
worms  which  it  had  bred.  "  If  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Mather 
of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Islund  he  correct,"  says  Mr.  Halkett, 
*'  its  red  aborigines  must  have  ham  »omewluit  bewildered  with 
the  variety  of  Protestant  scctaricH  who  had  planted  themselves 
among  them."  It  was  truly  it  ningular  exhibition  of  Chris- 
tianity, by  Mather's  own  account.  "  It  has  been,"  he  confessed, 
when  his  reign  was  over,  ^'  a  (•itUumefi  of  Antinomians,  Familiste, 
Anabaptists,  AntisabbatariariM,  Ar»ninians,  Socinians,  Quakers, 
Ranters, — every  thing  in  the  world  except  Roman  Catholics  and 
real  Christians,"  by  which  latter  jnhrase  he  designated  himseh' 
and  his  diminished  flock,  "  t»o  that  if  a  man  had  lost  his  religion, 
he  might  find  it  at  that  general  mu«ter  of  Opinionists.";}:  Well 
might  Ninigret,  a  celebrated  Indian  gachem,  reject  MayhewV 
offer  to  preach  to  his  tribe,  with  the  Hcornful  reply,  ''  If  my 
people  should  have  a  mind  to  turn  (/hristians,  they  could  not  tell 
what  religion  to  he  of.^^^  And  oven  Mather  himself,  after  his  long 
career  of  pride  and  cruelty,  —*'  a/t  example,"  as  Mr.  Bancroft 
admits,  "now  far  selfish jichm,  under  the  form  of  vanity  and 
ambition,  can  stupiiy  the  judgment,  and  dupe  coDsciousness 


Society  of  London,  that  tlu^y  wip'  (citiuliK*  of  »'xtin<'t  giants,  "  particularly  a 
tooth,  weighing  five  poiindH  ami  tlirc*-  •jUiit'tcfB.  with  a  thiyh-bone  8cvent<?tii 
feet  long!  To  have  doubtttl  tb'-  Nhw  KUKlliiitl  phihrnopher's  conclusions  mighi 
have  hoen  even  more  dangeioiiH  i\\m,  thuii  to  b«'Hev»'  them  now."  Dr.  Wilwr. 
P  e'lintoiie  Man,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p,  Ji!), 

»  ('halmers,  IlUory  of  the  JUi^ilt  n/th/  Amciifdii  Colonies,  vol.  i.,  p.  40 

f  The  Dny-Iinaki'iKj  of  the  Hoajiil  iHth  the  /ndiaii4t  in  New  England,  Man. 
But.  Coll.,  M  8eri<?H,  v(»l."  iv.,  p.  iM     i)i  JJutchitvn  Fapern,  vol.  i. 

t  Halkett,  ch.  xii.,  u. '.JHl. 

§  Drake,  book  li.,  ch.  Iv.,  p.  82, 
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itself," — betrayed  at  last  the  hoUowness  of  the  earth-boru  creed 
which  he  had  once  imposed  with  such  terrible  penalties,  fell 
headlong  into  tlie  abyss  prepared  for  those  who  mistake  blind  self- 
confidence  for  Christian  faith,  and  "  had  temptations  to  atheisnj, 
and  to  the  abandonment  of  all  religion  as  a  mere  delusion."* 

Snch  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  one  of  the  most  hateful 
beets  to  wliich  the  Church  of  England,  the  cradle  of  almost 
every  modern  heresy,  ever  gave  birth.  And  its  fruits  were 
(confessed,  oven  by  the  cruel  sectaries  who  had  watched  their 
o-rovvth.  A  general  decay  of  all  religious  sentiment  followed 
tlie  fierce  animal  excitement  wiuch  they  had  mistaken  for  the 
meek  spirit  of  iioliness,  until  Cotton  Mather,  repeating  language 
wliich  was  then  universal  in  New  England,  could  say,  in  1706. 
"It  is  confessed  by  all  who  know  any  thing  of  the  matter,  that 
there'is  a  general  andjiornhlc  decay  of  Christianity  among  the 
l)rofessors  of  it."t  The  monstrous  delusion  revealed  itself  at  last. 
The  first  Anglican  church  in  Boston  became  the  first  Socinian 
temple,:}:  and  this  was  only  a  presage  of  what  was  to  come. 
••  Latitudinarianism  continued  to  spread,"  says  an  historian  of 
the  United  States ;  "  some  approached  even  towards  Socinianism, 
carefully  concealing,  however,  from  themselves  their  advance  to 
that  aby88."§  Concealment  has  long  ceased  to  be  necessary. 
'•The  university  of  Boston,"  we  are  told  in  1853,  "is  attended 
by  about  five  hundred  students  yearly.  It  is  wholly  a  Unitarian 
establishment,  and  belongs  to  the  Unitarian  Church."||  "Infi- 
delity," says  an  American  Protestant,  "  has  made  rapid  strides 
in  New  England ;  and  at  present,  not  otie-half  of  the  adult  poj)- 
iilation  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  any  religious  worsliip, 
or  even  belong  to  any  Christian  8ect."T[  And  even  they  wno 
profess  some  corruption  of  Christianity,  some  human  doctrine 
wiiloh  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  earth,  and  shoots  upwards  with 
rank  luxuriance  <uily  to  shut  out  the  pure  light  of  heaven,  are 
lor  the  most  part  avowed  or  concealed  Unitarian  .,  blaspheming 
the  Incarnate  God,  and  enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Cl:rist.  "  They 
are  introducing  themselves,"  we  are  told, "  into  every  village  ;"** 
80  that,  "of  all  the  Congregational  ministers  in  New  England, 
there  are  not  probably,  at  this  day,  twenty-five  who  believe  the 


*  Ban(5roft,  ii.,  76(5. 

f  GillieB,  HUt.  Collections,  vol.  ii..  ch.  ii.,  p.  19. 

X  Wilberforco,  ch.  xii .  p.  446. 

tj  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  cla.  xxiii.,  p.  309. 

\  F.  Brempr,  Homes  of  the  New  Wo'Hd,  vol.  i.,  letter  vii.,  p.  144. 

Ii  New  York  Churchman,  vol.  ix.,  No.  25. 

♦*  Fi;gt  Annual  Report  of  the  ExeeiUivf  Committee  of  the  American  Unttarian 
As»ociation,  1837.  Ci.  Church  Advocate,  vol.  l,  p.  yO;  Colton'a  Church  and 
Stat:  in  America,  p.  89  ;  Remarks  on  the  Moral  and  Rclis/ious  Character  of  the 
O'ni^ed  States,  p,  51. 
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doctrines  of  the  Nicene  Creed  f  "  Boston,"  says  a  capable 
witness,  "is  the  hoadquartere  of  oavt There  is  an  extra- 
ordinary and  most  pernicious  union,  in  more  than  a  few  scat- 
tered instances,  of  piv'fli^ncy  and  the  worst  kind  of  infidelity 
with  a  strict  reli'jiou.s  prorcs*  ion,  ind  an  outward  demeanor  of 
remarkable  propriety.  '■  "iafid(.li\y,"  says  another  witness, 
in  1858,  "has  bet  t  cultivated.  Y(,  .n<^  Ameria&'B  usual  poor 
recoil  fropt  the  ]  intait'.-.n  o;  its  <;n';dhood."f  Yet  there  arc 
mon  who  bi^Iieve  fiat  New  England  theology  was  one  of  the 
most  auspicious  prosiucts  of  Anglicanism,  and  that  the  "Pil- 
grim Kathere^"  were  benefactors  of  mankind. if 

That  the  Puritans  .sliould  have  cxt  '-minated,  instead  of  con- 
verting, the  Tndi«;i  tribes  of  the  liortheastern  States,  can  hardly 
surprise  as.  The  savage  had  sufRciont  intelligence  to  comprehend, 
and  sufficient  ^.it  to  txprei.  'is  conviction,  that  the  professors 
of  a  religion  which  foi  aed  such  characters  and  produced  such 
fruits,  must  be  uh  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the  "  Great  Spirit"  as 
they  were  mean  and  odious  in  his  own.  "  It  is  very  remark- 
able," says  Hubbard,  speaking  of  Massasoit,  the  famous  sachem 
of  the  Narragaiiaetts,  who  for  forty -five  years  was  the  constant 
associate  and  firra  ally  of  the  English,  "that  how  much  soever 
he  affected  the  English,  he  was  never  in  the  least  degree  well 
affected  to  their  religion."§  The  unhappy  barbarian,  whose 
whole  nation  was  afterwards  to  be  destroyed  by  them,  knew  it 
too  well  by  its  fruit  ^.  He  knew  also,  by  a  sorrowful  experience, 
that  in  sj.  ite  of  thei  r  grim  affectation  of  integrity  and  contempt 
for  earthly  goods,  none  were  so  greedy  and  insatiable  as  they. 
Winthrop  was  one  t;f  the  most  famous  among  them,  and  Gorton 
hardly  of  lower  repute ;  yet  both  these  preachers,  to  say  nothing 
of  others,  had  learned  the  profitable  art  which  Anglican  mis- 
sionaries were  to  practise  elsewhere,  at  a  later  date  and  on  a 
larger  scale.  "In  the  records  of  the  United  Colonies  for  the 
year  16i7,"  ob'scrves  an  American  writer,  "it  is  mentioned 
that  '  Mr.  John  Winthrop  making  claim  to  a  great  quantity  of 
land  at  Niantic  by  purchase  from  the  Indians," — have  we  not 
reason  to  say  that  these  men  are  alv/ays  and  everywhere  the 
same? — "although  he  was  a  famous  'saint'  among  his  party, 

*  H.  Martineau,  Society  in  America,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  31. 

f  Th^i  Life  and  Times  of  Aaron  Burr,  by  J.  Parton,  ch.  iv.,  p.  63. 

X  It  is  wortliy  of  observation,  that  America  owes  to  Great  Britain  Mormonism 
as  well  an  Puritanism.  "  It  is  to  Protestantism  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin 
of  the  New  Faith,"  says  Mr.  Burton,  "  which  we  find  to  be  in  its  origin  Euglieh, 
Prot<!8tant,  anti-Catliolic."  Groat  Britain  supplies  to  this  newest  form  of 
Protestantism  "  five  times  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  except  Denmark." 
Tht  Oity  of  the  Saints,  by  Uichard  F.  Barton,  ch.  vi.,  p.  359  ;  ch.  ix.,  p,  440 
(1861). 

§  Indian  Biography,  by  B.  B.  Thatcher,  Esq.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  139. 
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<the  commissioners  set  aside  his  claim  with  considerable 
appearance  of  independence.'  "*  Four  years  earlier,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Gorton  obtained  lands  in  the  same  manner  from  Mian- 
tunnomoh,  "which  was  grievous  to  the  Puritan  Fathers  of 
Massachusetts,"  not  because  they  condemned  a  proceeding 
which  they  would  gladly  have  imitated,  but  because  Gorton 
had  collected  disciples  of  his  own,  and  presumed  to  set  them,  at 
nought.f  And  this  acquisitiveness,  which  clung  like  a  garment 
,to  their  limbs,  marked  their  proceedings  to  the  end.  As  late 
as  1768,  we  still  find  Sir  William  Johnson  indignantly  com- 
plaining to  General  Gage  of  certain  "  New  England  ministers" 
in  these  expressive  words :  "  I  was  not  ignorant  that  their  old 
pretensions  to  the  Susquehanna  lands  was  their  real,  though 
religion  was  their  assumed,  object."^  And  once  more,  in  1746, 
the  Council  of  New  York  informed  Governor  Clinton  that 
Whitfield,  the  celebrated  preacher,  "had  purchased  several 
thousand  acres  of  land  at  the  forks  of  the  river  Delaware,"  and 
requeeted  his  attention  to  the  transaction.  "This  scheme," 
the  council  added,  "  was  carried  on  by  Whitfield  till  he  had 
ffulled  a  sufficient  sum  out  of  the  deluded  people,  under  color 
of  charity  iov  the  orphan  house  at  Georgia  and  this  Negro 
Academy,  but  as  most  rational  to  suppose,  with  real  design 
under  both  pretexts  to  fill  his  own  pockets  ;  and  when  he  had 
carried  on  the  farce  so  far  as  he  could  well  expect  to  profit  by, 
h6  sells  this  estate  at  Delaware  to  Count  Zinzendorf,"§  But 
we  have  heard  enough  of  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers"  and  of  their 
kindred,  and  it  is  time  to  speak  of  the  operations  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  same  land,  and  of  the  agents  by  whom  they 
were  conducted. 


ANGLICAN   MISSIONS. 


The  history  of  Anglican  missions  in  the  American  colonics 
has  been  written  by  the  He  v.  Ernest  Hawkins,  a  highly  respect- 
able minister  of  the  Establishment.  It  does  not  take  a  wide 
range,  is  somewhat  barren  of  incident,  and  will  not  detain  us 
long.  "The  Church  of  England  is  not  rich  in  missionary 
annals,"  says  this  gentleman,  just  three  centuries  after  she  had 
come  into  existence ;  and  his  own  account  does  not  permit  us 
to  believe  that  change  of  climate  has  removed  her  sterility,  or 

*  Drake,  book  ii.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  108. 
f  Id.,  book  iii.,  ch.  v.,  p.  73. 
X  Doe.  Hist.  N.  York,  vol.  iv.,  p.  398. 
§  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1034. 
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that  she  has  enjoyed  a  mora  fruitful  career  in  tiie  New  world 
than  in  the  Old.  There  is  indeed  some  reason  for  surprise 
tliat  Mr.  Hawkins  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  write 
a  history  which  has  neither  a  plot  nor  a  hero,  and  which  con- 
tains absolutely  nothing,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  except 
the  continual  repetition  of  the  same  statement,  that  the  Angli- 
can missionaries  had  no  success  in  America,  and  sincerely  re- 
gretted the  fact.  Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  them,  whom  we 
reasonably  infer  to  have  been  the  most  conspicuous  of  their 
number,  since  they  occupy  the  most  prominent  place  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Hawkins. 

The  reader  will  observe  how  exactly  they  resemble  ontr 
another  in  this  particular,  that  they  all  visited  America  and  alJ 
ran  away  again.  Mr.  Urmston,  he  says,  after  "  vainly  demand- 
ing the  payment  of  his  dues,"  returned  to  England.  Mr. 
Rainsford  "abandoned  his  mission."  "being  unable,"  says  Mr. 
Hawkins, — whose  dramatis  permnce  are  constantly  escaping 
from  him, — "  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  an  itinerant  mission.''- 
Mr.  Gordon  only  stayed  a  year,  being  d  iven  away  "by  tlit; 
distractions  of  the  people,  and  the  other  inconveniences  in  that 
colony."  Mr.  Adams  was  just  going  to  "  set  out  for  Europe," 
but  died  before  he  could  start.  Mr.  Wesley  stayed  one  year 
and  nine  months,  aiid  then  "  shook  oft'  the  dust  of  his  feet,  and 
left  Georgia."  Mr.  Neil  complained,  as  late  as  1706,  "  Few 
Englishmen  that  can  live  at  home  will  undertake  the  mission.'' 
Mr.  Moor,  however,  stayed  three  years  before  he  ran  away. 
Mr.  Barton  announced  his  opinion  abont  the  same  time,  that 
•'  in  the  conversion  of  Indians  many  difficulties  and  impedi- 
ments will  occur  which  European  missionaries" — ^lie  meant  to 
say  English — "  will  never  be  able  to  remove ;"  and  then  he  re- 
counts the  "  hardship.-^"  which  such  a  work  entailed,  and  which 
always  put  his  Anglican  friends  to  flight.  Mr.  Talbot  wrote  a 
little  earlier  to  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts"  this  characteristic  tale:  ''''All  your  mission- 
aries hereabouts  are  going  to  Maryland,  for  the  sake  of  theiii- 
(selves,  t^;.Ir  wives,  and  their  children."  We  shall  see  presently 
what  they  did  in  Marj^land.  Lastly,  Mr.  Hawkins  adds,  "  X(n 
must  it  be  concealed  that  cases  occurred  of  clergymen  dishoii 
oring  their  holy  calling  by  immorality,  or  neglect  of  their 
cures."*  And  this  is  about  the  sum  of  the  information  which 
wo  derive  from  his  book. 

In  reading  such  a  narrative,  two  conclusions  appear  to  sng- 
gest  theniselv  es ;  the  first,  that  the  Anglican  clergy  would  hardly 


*  Missions  of  the  Vh.  of  Kiig.  in  the  N.  A.  Colonies,  ch.  iv.,  pp.  73,  86 ;  ch.  v., 
p.  97;  ch.  vi.,pp.  125,  IIJI  ;  ch.  vii..  p.  146  ;  ch.  xi.,  p.  205. 
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condemn  their  colleague  who  caiulidly  observed  to  "  my  Lord  ol 
London,"  "  Who  did  hi«  lordHhip  think  would  come  hither  that 
had  a  dozen  shirts?" — and  the  second,  that  if  Mr.  Hawkins  has 
not  supceeded  in  produoinp  a  "  hiHtory,"  it  was  oiily  for  want  of 
materials. 

Yet  he  might  have  indefinitely  swelled  the  catalogue  of 
fu<»itive  ministers,  if  he  had  not  deemed  his  own  sufficiently 
ample.    He  might  even  have  aBsistcd  his  readers  to  form  a  more 
exact  estimate  ot  their  real  chara^'tcr,  if  that  had  been  his  object. 
Colonel  Heathcote,  an  ardent  Protestant,  informed  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  (4ospel,  in  ITOo,  that  Mr.  Talbot, 
whom  Mr.  Hawkins  would  fain  rcorcsent  as  a  true  missionary, 
ran  away,  "  having  not  thought  it  worth  the  while  to  stay  at 
Mbany ."  The  Rev.  Thomas  liarclay  deserved  also  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  same  series  of  missionary  portraits.    This  gentleman 
informed  the  English  society  in  1710,  that  his  Dutch  colleague 
at  Albany  was  "  a  hot  man,  and  an  enemy  to  our  Church,  but  a 
friend  to  his  purse,  for  he  has  large  contributions  from  this 
place."     And  then  he  added,  with  that  admirable  self-possession 
with  which  most  English  people  are  familiar,  "  As  for  myself. 
[take  no  money,  and  have  no  kind  of  perquisite."    Yet  two 
vears  later,  this  ascetical  Anglican  tninister,  to  whom  money  was 
an  offence,  was  publicly  tried  before  the  commissioners  at  Albany, 
for  employ  ing  a  person  "  to  get  fifty  jiounds  for  him  upon  intere.-^t 
to  pay  his  debts,  which  his  wife  was  to  k»iow  nothing  of,"  and 
then  sorely  libelling  his  agent  because  he  failed  to  get  the  loan.* 
Mr.  Hawkins  might  have  tilled  his  volume  with  equally  dramatic 
incidents.    He  might  also,  if  that  had  b(!en  his  design,  have 
informed  his  readers  that  the  congregations  of  these  Anglican 
ministers  were  worthy  of  such  pastorn.    As  late  as  the  eightceiitli 
century,  Colonel  Morris,  another  synipathizing  correspondent  of 
what  is  called  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tlie  Gospel . 
gave  this  description  of  the  English  in  America:  '' VVhereu.> 
nine  parts  in  ten  of  ours  will  add  no  (credit  to  whatsoever  (/hnreh 
they  are  of,  nor  can  it  be  well  expected  otherwise  ;  for  as  New 
England,  excepting  some  families,  was  the  scum  of  the  Old."  - 
though  the  teaching  class  was  mainly  composed  of  ex-iVnglican 
ministers, — "  so  the  greatest  part  of  the  English  in  this  province 
was  the  scum  of  the  New,  who  brought  as  many  opinions  almost 
as  persons,  but  neith  r  religion  nor  virtue,  and  have  acquired 
very  little  sincc."f 

Another  Anglican  writer,  deservedly  esteemed,   like   Mr. 
Hawkins,  for  character  and  ability,  has  applied  himself  to  the 
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•  Doc.  Hitt.  N.  York,  vol.  III,,  pp.  12R,  898,  904. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  247. 
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prodnc.tion  of  a  mnch  larger  work  on  the  same  subject.  He 
also  tells  ns  of  Mr.  Morroll,  who,  after  spending  a  year  in  New 
England,  "was  compelled  to  retire  bamed  anu  discomfited."* 
Mr.  Bancroft  has  described  to  ua  another  class  of  missionaries, 
"  who  never  receded  one  foot;"  and  Mr.  Washington  Irving  has 
added,  that  "  they  pressed  on  unresisting,  with  a  power  which  no 
other  Christians  nave  exhibited."  Mr.  Hawkins,  having  other 
matters  to  discuss,  dismisses  this  class  brieflv  as — ^^  French 
liomanists .'"  This  is  what  an  educated  Anglican  clergyman 
deems  a  suitable  description  of  men  whom  St.  Paul  would  have 
greeted  with  the  kiss  of  charity,  and  whom  the  God  of  St.  Paul 
endowed  with  gifts  and  graces  which  American  Protestants  have 
celebrated  with  respecttul  enthusiasm,  and  of  which  even  the 
American  savage  recognized  the  supernatural  beauty.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  however,  reserving  his  sympathy  for  the  hirelings 
whose  career  he  has  described,  appears  to  approve  the  verdict  of 
Dr.  Selwyn — who,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  little  impressed  by  the 
ministry  of  apostles  such  as  Lallemand  and  De  Brebeuf,  St 
Francis  and  De  Britto,  Schaal  and  Verbiest,  that  he  cannot 
endure  even  the  sound  of  their  names,  forgets  even  self-respect 
in  his  eagerness  to  defame  them,  and  deems  their  very  existence 
*'  a  blot  on  the  mission  system  !''t 

Mr.  Anderson  concludes  from  his  researches,  that  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  "  the  vital  energies  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  Church  throughout  the  colony  were  rapidly  sinking  beneath 
the  baneful  influences  which  oppressed  her."  He  relates  also, 
from  original  records,  that  the  worst  influence  of  all  was  that  of 
the  clergy,  of  whom  he  quotes  this  animated  description. 
"  Many  came,  such  as  wore  black  coats,  and  could  babble  in 
a  pulpit,  roar  in  a  tavern,  exact  from  their  parishioners,  and 
rather  by  their  dissoluteness  destroy  than  feed  their  flocks.";}: 
If  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Hawkins  could  have  found  more 
cheerful  topics,  we  may  assume  that  they  would  have  selected 
them. 

When  so  distinguished  a  person  as  M'*.  Anderson  undertakes 
to  write  a  "  History  of  the  Colonial  Church,"  we  may  be  sure 

*  History  of  the  Colonial  Church,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  M.  Anderson,  vol.  i.,  ch. 
xii.,  p.  457. 

t  "  There  are  many,"  says  a  spiritual  writer,  whose  words  are  not  without 
application  in  this  case,  "  to  whom  the  perfections  of  God  are  not  so  much  ter- 
rible as  they  are  odious.  When  they  come  in  sight  of  some  manifestation  of 
His  sovereignty,  or  even  some  beautiful  disclosure  of  His  tenderness,"  as  in 
tlie  supernaturaj  lives  of  Catholic  missionaries,  "they  are  like  possessed  per- 
sons. Tliey  arc  so  exasperated  as  to  forget  themselves,  until  their  passion 
hurries  them  on  to  transgress,  not  only  the  proprieties  of  language,  but  even 
the  decorum  of  outward  behavior."  F.  Faber,  Tht  Creator  ar^  the  Creature. 
eh.  iv.,  p.  231. 

X  Vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  132. 
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that  nothing  will  be  omitted  which  industry  could  detect,  or 
art  embellish,  to  adorn  and  illustrate  the  theme.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  in  spite  of  the  attraction  of  his  name,  few  persons 
would  attempt,  without  a  special  motive,  the  continuous  perusal 
of  volumes  ot  such  dimensions,  and  that  fewer  still  would 
succeed  in  the  attempt  The  impossibility  of  accomplishing 
such  a  task  is  due,  not  to  the  incapacity  of  the  writer,  but  to 
the  weariness  and  aridity  of  the  subject.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
so  vast  a  collection  of  pages  illumined  by  so  slender  an  array  of 
facts.  In  reading  Mr.  Anderson's  immense  volumes,  which 
profess  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  Anglicanism  in  the  colonies,  we 
seem  to  be  invited  to  examine  a  history  in  which  there  are 
neither  scenes  nor  actors,  neither  agents  nor  events ;  wherein 
much  is  said,  but  nothing  is  done ;  and  in  which  the  solitary 
truth  which  struggles  to  the  surface,  but  which  might  have 
found  adequate  expression  in  fewer  words,  consists  in  the 
patient  iteration  of  one  fact — that  the  Church  of  England  was 
always  going  to  do  something  worthy  of  record,  and  never  did 
it.  So  absolutely  void  are  these  endless  pages,  not  only  of  any 
semblance  of  incident  or  vestige  of  action,  but  even  of  any 
definite  character  by  which  one  chapter  may  be  distinguished 
from  another;  so  full  of  words  which  reveal  nothing  and 
suggest  nothing,  of  sentences  which  incessantly  resolve  them- 
sfelves  into  mist ;  that  the  reader  can  only  ascertain  by  diligent 
reference  to  notes  and  index  where  he  is,  whither  he  is  going, 
and  to  what  point  of  the  narrative  he  is  supposed  to  be  giving 
his  attention. 

There  are  certain  regions,  described  by  American  writers, 
the  interminable  prairies  which  stretch  many  a  league  along 
the  northern  frontier  of  Mexico,  in  which,  as  they  relate,  the 
eye  discovers  neither  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  hillock,  to  serve  as 
guide  or  landmark,  but  only  one  dead  level,  which  has  every- 
where the  sky  for  its  boundary,  and  in  which  any  living 
form,  though  it  were  the  meanest  of  God's  creatures,  would 
be  welcomed  with  enth».siasm.  Here  the  hapless  traveller 
wanders,  without  aim  and  almost  without  hope,  tracing  again 
to-day  the  path  which  he  vainly  followed  yesterday,  and  ever 
returning  to  the  spot  from  which  he  set  out ;  moving  in  a  fatal 
circle,  which  grows  less  and  less,  as  strength  fails  and  courage 
ebbs  away;  till  he  falls  in  despair  on  the  earth  which  refuses 
to  aid  his  bafiied  sense,  or  to  give  him  so  much  as  a  hint  which 
way  lies  the  road  that  leads  to  the  haunts  of  men.  In  reading 
Mr.  Anderson's  illimitable  volumes  we  seem  about  to  share 
the  fate  of  this  doomed  traveller ;  but  a  movement  breaks  the 
spell,  and  closing  his  book,  we  find  that  we  have  already 
quitted  the  desert  into  which  he  had  beguiled  us,  and  which, 
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by  thcjprertcriptive  riglich  of  prior  diKcovcry,  ho  has  chosen  to 
call,  "Tlie  History  of  the  Coloniui  Church.'"' 

What  the  Anglican  Church  really  did  in  America,  and  what 
tort  of  agents  she  employed,  there  as  elsewhere,  we  learn  on[\ 
ijuperfectly  from  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Hawkins;  but  other 
writers,  of  similar  religious  persuasions,  will  supply  the  in- 
formation which  thoy  thought  it  prudent  to  withhold. 

Berkeley,  a  Protestant  bishop,  filled  with  generous  but 
unfruitful  designs  for  the  welfare  of  the  American  colonies, 
detected,  by  actual  observation,  that  the  clergy  who  possessed 
''  a  dozen  shirts,'*  and  the  position  which  such  an  estate 
implies,  rarely  crossed  the  Atlantic.  "The  clergy  sent  over 
to  America,"  says  this  celebrated  person,  '"have  proved,  too 
many  of  them,  ver}-^  meanly  qualified,  both  in  learning  and 
morals,  for  the  discharge  of  their  office.  And,  indeed,  little 
can  be  expected  from  the  exainple  or  instruction  of  those  wii(> 
quit  their  country  on  no  other  motive  than  that  they  are  not 
able  to  procure  a  livelihood  in  it,  which  is  known  to  be  often 
the  case."^*  The  Church  of  England,  however,  sent  such 
representatives,  in  default  of  others,  and  continued  to  send 
them,  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Berkele}',  who  seems  to  have  understood  that  the  character 
of  the  missionaries  '*  hath  hitherto  given  the  Church  of  Rome 
great  advantage  over  the  Reformed  Cliurches,"  not  only  deplored 
the  fact,  but  indicated  its  probable  results.  "  In  Europe,  the 
r'rotestant  religion  hath  of  late  years  considerably  lost  ground,'" 
he  says;  and  then,  looking  across  the  sea,  he  anticipates  still 
more  unwelcome  events.  "The  Spanish  missionaries  in  the 
South,  and  the  French  in  the  North,  are  making  such  a 
progress  as  may  one  day  spread  the  religion  of  Rome  through- 
out all  the  savage  nations  in  America."t  We  have  seen  that 
in  the  South  the  work  which  he  dreaded  is  done;  and  if  in  the 
North  they  failed  to  convert  all  the  savage  tribes,  it  was  only 
because  England  massacred  both  them  and  their  flocks,  till 
she  left  them  none  to  convert. 

The  principal  scene,  as  is  well  known,  of  the  operations  of 
Anglicanism  in  America  lay  between  Cape  Cod  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  ;  though  the  great  majority  of  its  agents  con- 
fined their  wanderings  to  the  still  narrower  tract  between  the 
ni»»uth  of  the  Hudson  and  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac.  English 
soldiers  and  traders  carried  their  arms  and  their  strong  liquors 
to  the  foot  of  the  Alleghanies  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and 


*  .1  Proposal  for  the  better  supplying  of  Churches  in  our  Foreign  Plantations, 
Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  422  (1784). 
t  P.  433. 
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Lake  Michigan ;  but  English  missionaries  preferred  to  spend 
their  stipends  in  the  cities  of  the  coast,  and  left  the  wildernebs 
to  the  savage  and  the  apostles  of  France.  Massachusetts,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia  were  the  chief  fields  of  English  enterprise ; 
and  with  a  few  words  upon  each  of  them, — upon  Boston, 
Jkltimore,  and  Richmond, — we  may  sufficiently  indicate  both 
the  method  of  their  operations  and  their  eftect  upon  the  abo- 
riginal tribes. 

Tliere  is  not  a  State  of  the  Union  which  has  not  found,  and 
merited,  at  least  one  historian,  and  there  is  not  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  them  all  as  to  the  character  of  the  English  pi-»j- 
ceedings.  But  it  would  be  a  mere  ostentation  of  research  to 
affect  to  quote  the  original  records,  when  all  have  been  collected 
in  one  work,  and  all  cited  by  the  same  author.  Mr.  Bancroft's 
voluminous  history,  supplemented  by  English  witnesses,  will 
furnish  all  the  facts  whicn  in  such  a  sketch  as  this  demand  our 
attention,  or  which  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  notice. 

Beginning  at  the  extreme  nortuern  point  of  the  country 
vvhicn  we  are  now  to  visit,  and  selecting  the  least  dishonorable 
epoch  of  the  English  sway, — when  Eliot,  an  exile  from  England 
and  a  fugitive  trom  her  National  Church,  by  whose  officers  he 
had  been  "  deprived,"  had  gathered  together  a  certain  number 
of  "  praying  Indians,"  soon  to  be  dispersed  and  annihilated, — 
we  iind  this  account  of  the  actual  and  linal  result  of  all  which 
had  been  accomplished  at  that  date  among  the  Indians. 
"  Christianity^  hardly  spread  beyond  the  Indians  of  Cape  Cod, 
Martha's  Vmcyard,  and  Nantucket,  and  the  seven  feeble 
villages  round  Boston.  The  Narragansetts,  a  powerful  tribe, 
counting  at  least  u  thousand  warriors,  retained  their  old  belief ; 
and  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  warriors, 
professed  with  pride  the  faith  of  his  fathers."*  While  the  few 
scattered  villages,  scanty  in  number  and  exhausted  in  strength 
and  vigor,  which  nominally  accepted  the  religion  of  their  mas- 
ters, are  thus  described  by  the  same  historian.  "Tlie  clans 
within  the  limits  of  the  denser  settlements  of  the  Englisli, 
especially  the  Indian  villages  round  Boston,  were  broken- 
spirited,  from  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  English.  In  their 
rude  blending  of  new  instructions  with  their  ancient  super- 
stitions— in  their  feeble  imitations  of  the  manners  of  civilization 
— in  their  appeals  to  the  charities  of  Europeans,  they  had 
quenched  the  lierce  spirit  of  savage  independence.  They  loved 
the  crumbs  from  the  white  man's  table. 

So  well  was  the  character  of  these  unwilling  "converts,'' 
sorrowful  pensioners  of  a  niggard  bounty,  underetood  even  on 

*  Bancroft,  i.,  421. 
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this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  a  distinguished  English  writer 
did  not  scruple  thus  to  describe  them  and  their  pastors.    "The 
missionaries  always  quarrelled  with  their  flocks,  and  made  but 
few  converts;  nor  among  them  produced  any  real  improve- 
ment."   And  again :  "The  instruction  of  the  Indians  in  schools, 
among  the  Europeans  settled  in  great  towns,  was  anotlier 
method  which  was  adopted,  and  with  no  better  success.  ..... 

These  pupils  returned  to  their  naked  and  hunting  brethren  the 
most  profligate  and  the  moat  idle  mey>'>her8  of  the  Indian  con^- 
munity."* 

But  their  end  was  at  hand.  A  little  later,  Pokarioket,  who 
asked  only  permission  to  live,  and  "  who  is  reported  to  have 
wept  when  ne  heard  that  a  white  man's  blood  had  been  shed," 
consented  at  length  to  a  war  which  might  relieve,  but  could 
hardly  augment,  the  suiferings  of  the  Indians,  and  the  last 
remains  of  the  New  England  tribes  hurried  to  their  doom. 
"  The  Indian  cabins  were  soon  set  on  fire.  Thus  were  swept 
away  the  humble  glories  of  the  Narragansetts ;  the  winter's 
stores  of  the  tribe,  their  curiously  wrought  baskets,  full  of  corn, 
their  famous  strings  of  wampum,  their  wigwams  nicely  lined 
with  mats, — all  the  little  comforts  of  savage  life  were  consumed. 
And  more — thei?'  old  men,  their  woinen,  their  babes,  perished  hy 
hundreds  in  the  fire.  Then,  indeed  was  the  cup  of  misery  full 
for  these  red  men."f  "  Sad  to  them,"  adds  the  historian,  "had 
been  their  acquaintance  witli  civilization.  The  first  ship  that 
came  on  their  coast  kidnapped  men  of  their  kindred,  and  now 
the  harmless  boy,"  the  only  son  of  Philip,  that  had  been  cher- 
ished as  the  future  sachem  of  tlieir  tribes,  the  last  of  the  family 
of  Massasoit,  was  sold  into  bondage  to  toil  as  a  slave  under  the 
sun  of  Bermuda !":{:  Such  were  the  deeds  of  Englishmen  in 
America.  When  the  inevitable  hour  of  England's  reckoning 
arrives,  the  cry  of  the  American  native  will  surely  mount  up 
to  heaven,  and  add  a  heavier  burden  to  the  maledictions  already 
registered  against  her. 

But  Hv.  have  as  yet  no  adequate  conception  of  the  patient 
cruelty  with  which  England  uprooted  Cliristianity  in  every 

i)art  of  America  where  lier  power  was  felt.     In  Florida,  as  a 
*'rench  writer  observes,  "  the  ardent  zeal  of  several  generationt* 
of  martyrs,"  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  and  Franciscans,  "  received 


*  Edinburgh  Reiiew,  vol.  viii.,  p.  444. 

t  Bancroft,  i.,  427. 

X  p.  430.  Dr.  Wilson  notices  the  characterifitic  fact,  that  "  afler  a  diiscuasion 
aH  to  his  fate,  in  which  Increase  Mather  pleaded  agaimt  mercy,  the  boy'.s  life 
waa  spared.  The  New  England  divine  urg(Ml  the  case  of  Hiidati.  of  the  king'* 
seed  in  Edom,"  and  insistt^  upon  the  death  of  the  unoffending  child  Prehvi- 
toiic  Man,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xix.,  p.  163. 
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its  recompense,  and  the  natives  embraced  Christianity.  "Villages 
and  neophytes  gathered  round  the  Spanish  posts."  At  lengtli 
the  English  arrived  from  Carolina.  "In  1703,  the  vallej'  of 
the  Appalachicola  was  ravaged  by  an  armed  body  of  covetous 
fanatics;  the  Indian  towns  were  destroyed,  the  missionaries 
slaughtered,  and  their  forest  children  hurried  away,  and  sold 
as  sMves  in  the  English  West  Indies."*  But  the  work  of  de 
struction  was  not  yet  complete.  Sixty  years  later,  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  Florida  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  England. 
"  This  was  the  death-blow  of  the  missions.  The  Indians  were 
expelled  from  the  grounds  cultivated  by  their  toil  for  years, 
and  deprived  of  their  church,  which  they  had  themselves  erected. 
All  was  given  by  the  governor  to  the  newly  established  English 
church.  In  ten  years  not  one  was  left  near  the  city."  From 
that  hour  the  natives  of  Florida  took  the  name  of  Seminoles, 
or  Wanderers,  and  being  deprived  of  all  guidance  and  instruc- 
tion, gradually  lost  the  faith,  but  retained  an  implacable  hatred 
against  the  race  which  had  robbed  them  both  of  their  lands 
and  their  religion.  When  General  Jackson  tried  to  deport 
them  beyond  tlie  Mississippi,  "  the  Seminoles,  so  gentle  under 
the  paternal  care  of  the  Franciscans,  had  become  ungovern- 
able." The  "  Florida  war"  cost  the  United  States  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  forty  million  dollars,  lasted  for  seven  years, 
and  "produced  no  result."  "The  Seminoles  are  a  striking 
monument  of  the  different  results  obtained  by  the  Catholic 

fovernment  of  Spain,  and  the  Protestant  government  ot 
Irtgland.  The  one  converted  the  savages  into  Christians,  a 
quiet,  orderly,  industrious  race,  living  side  by  side  with  the 
Spaniards  themselves,  in  peace  and  comfort ;  the  other  re- 
plunged  the  same  tribes  mto  barbarism  and  paganism,  and 
converted  them  into  a  fearful  scourge  of  her  own  colonies."! 

Let  us  turn  again  to  the  North,  and  come  to  Maryland. 
Here  dwelt  a  Catholic  colony,  under  a  Catholic  lawgiver,  and 
Protestants  will  tell  us  how  the  one  governed  and  the  other 
throve.  "Within  six  months,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  "  the  colony 
of  Maryland  had  advanced  more  than  Virginia  had  done  in  as 
many  years.  .  .  .  But  far  more  memorable  was  the  character 
of  the  Maryland  institutions.  Every  other  country  in  the 
world  had  persecuting  laws :  '  I  will  not,'  -such  was  the  oath 
of  the  governor  of  Maryland, — *  I  will  not,  by  myself  or  any 
other,  directly  or  indirectly,  molest  any  person  professing  to 


■{4 


*  The  Catfiolic  Church  t?i  the  United  States,  by  H.  de  Courcy  de  Laroche 
Heron,  ch.  i.,  p.  15. 

t  Catholic  Mimona  among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,  by  Jolin 
(liimary  Shea,  ch.  iii.,  p.  75.  A  multitude  of  similar  examples  will  be  fouud 
iu  this  valuab]<^  work. 
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believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  or  in  respect  of  religion.'  Under 
the  mild  institutions  and  munificenco  of  Baltimore,  the  dreary 
wilderness  soon  bloomed  with  the  swarming  life  and  activity 
of  prosperous  settlements ;  the  Koman  Catliolics,  who  were 
oppressed  by  the  laws  of  England,  were  sure  to  find  a  peace- 
ful asylum  in  the  quiet  harbora  of  the  Chesapeake;  and  there, 
too,  Protestants  were  sheltered  against  Protestant  intolerance 
Such  were  the  beautiful  auspices  under  which  the  province  of 

Maryland  started  into  being Its  history  is  the  history 

of  benevolence,  gratitude,  and  toleration."* 

Fenimore  Cooper,  and  a  multitude  of  eminent  American 
writers,  have  noticed  the  relations  which  were  quickly  formed 
between  the  Catholics  of  Maryland  and  the  Indian  tribes. 
They^  as  an  Englisli  Protestant  observes,  "  fairlj  paid"  the 
natives  for  their  land,  and  "  their  generosity  won  the  hearts  of 
their  new  Indian  friends,"t  But  let  us  continue  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's account. 

"  Tlie  happiness  of  the  colony  was  enviable.  The  persecuted 
a'ld  the  unhappy  thronged  to  the  domains  of  the  benevolent 
prince.  If  Baltimore  was,  in  one  sense,  a  monarch,  his  mon- 
archy Avas  tolerable  to  the  exile  who  Hought  for  freedom  and 
repose.  Numerous  shij)s  found  employment  in  his  harbors. 
....  Emigrants  arrived  from  every  clime ;  and  the  colonial 
legislature  extended  its  Bympathies  to  many  nations,  as  well 
as  to  many  sects.  P'rom  France  came  Huguenots;  from  Ger- 
many, from  Holland,  from  Sweden,  from  Finland,  the  children 
of  misfortune  wjught  prottjction  inuler  the  tolerant  sceptre  of 
the  Roman  Catholic.  Bohcitiia  itself,  the  country  of  Jerome 
and  of  Huss,  sent  forth  its  sons,  who  at  once  were  made  citizens 
K)l^  Maryland  with  equal  fraiic!iiseH,":j: 

Such  was  Catholic  Maryland,  the  solitary  oasis  of  the 
nortliern  desert,  and  the  refuge  for  all  who  found  elsewhere 
only  cruelty  and  oppression.  Lord  Baltimore  died,  and  "im- 
mediately on  tlie  death  of  the  tirst  feudal  sovereign  of  Mary- 
land, the  powerful  influence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
had  been  solicited  to  secure  an  establishment  of  the  Anglican 
< 'hurch,  which  clamored  for  favor  in  the  province  where  it 
already  enjoyed  equality.  The  prelates  demanded,  not  free- 
dom, but  privilege ;  an  establishment  in  be  maintained  at  the 

common  expense  of  the  proviii^^c The  English  ministry 

soon   is6U(!d   an  order,  that  ofHces  of  government  in  Mary- 
land should  be  intrusted  exclusively  to  Protestants.     Roman 


*  Bancroft,  i  ,  188. 

♦  Buckingham,  AiMfica,  vol. 
i  Bancroft,  i.,  5ii3. 
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Catholics  were  disfranchised  in  the  province  which  they  iiad 
planted!"* 

"  It  is  a  strikinff  and  instructive  spectacle  to  behold,  at  thife 
period,". says  Protessor  Walters  of  Pniladelphia,  "  the  Puritans 
persecuting  their  Protestant  brethren  in  New  England,  the 
Episcopalians  retorting  the  same  severity  on  the  Puritans  in 
Virginia,  and  the  Catholics,  against  whom  all  others  wcie 
combined,  forming  in  Maryland  a  sanctuary  where  all  might 
worship,  and  none  might  oppress,  and  where  even  Protestants 
might  find  refuge  from  Protestant  intolerance."  Yet  theee 
very  men,  he  adds,  "  with  ingratitude  still  more  odious  than 
their  injustice,  projected  the  abrogation  not  only  of  the  Catholic 
worship,  but  of  every  part  of  that  system  of  toleration  under 
whose  shelter  they  were  enabled  to  conspire  its  downfall  !"t 
If  any  thing  be  wanting  to  complete  the  picture,  it  is  supplied 
the  fact,  noticed  by  Mr.  Baird,  an  American  minister,  that 


in 


the  character  of  many  of  the  Anglican  clergy  who  were  new 
dispatched  to  Maryland  to  supersede  the  Catholic  missionpvies, 
was  notorious  for  "  shocking  delinquency  and  open  sin.":^;  "JL 
(jreat  part  of  ^/t<?w.,"  was  the  confession  of  the  Protestant 
Bishop  of  London  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Doddridge,  "  can  get 
no  employment  at  home,  and  enter  into  the  service  more  out 
of  necessity  than  choice.  Some  others  are  willing  to  go  abroad 
to  retrieve  either  lost  fortunes  or  lost  chara«^ter."§  "  Ruffians, 
fugitives  from  justice,"  adds  Mr.  Bancroft,  "  men  stained  by 
intemperance  and  lust  (I  write  with  caution,  the  distinct 
allegations  being  before  me),  nestled  themselves  in  the  parishes 
of  Maryland."!]  And  it  was  to  procure  an  "Establishment," 
on  the  Anglican  '  i' Jel,  for  men  who  are  thus  described  by 
those  who  knew  them  best,  but  who  sent  them  in  spite  of  this 
knowledge,  that  religious  liberty  was  suppressed,  and  Catholics 
disfranchised,  in  the  English  colony  of  Maryland.  "  In  the 
land  which  '^atholics  had  opened  to  Protestants,"  says  Mr. 
Bancroft,  '•  tlic  Catholic  inhabitant  was  the  sole  victim  to 
Anglican  intolerance."^ 

Not  that  this  was  an  exceptional  incident  in  the  history  of 
Anglicanism,  for,  as  the  historian  observes,  it  displayed  exactly 
the  same  cliuracter  in  Ireland.  Here  also,  in  the  words  of 
Edmund  Spenser,  the  Anglican  ministers  who  supplanted  the 
pastors  of  the  ancient  faith,  "  were  generally  bad,  licentious, 
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*  Bancroft,  p.  528. 

f  Rupp,  p.  115. 

I  Baird,  Religion  in  the  U.  8.  of  Anwi'ica,  book  ii.,  ch.  xx.,  p.  210. 

g  Ibid.,  ch.  XX.,  p.  211. 
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and  most  disordered  ;"  "  men  of  no  pttrt»  or  condition,"  as  Mr. 
Bancroft  adds,  "  and  as  immoral  an  they  were  illiterate."* 
Let  us  bear  a  single  witness  from  our  own  country ,  and  then 

Sass  on  to  Virginia.  **  Wiiily  tho  (JatlioHcs  of  Maryland,"  says 
[r.  Buckingham,  who  visited  America  twenty  years  ago, "  acted 
with  so  much  liberality  to  thdr  Protestant  brethren,  these  la?t, 
who  had  many  of  them  come  to  »e©k  refuge  from  Protestant 
persecution  in  the  north,  returned  thi»  liberality  with  the  basest 
ingratitude,  and  sought  by  every  means  to  crusli  those  by  whom 
tliey  had  been  so  hospitably  reeoived."  And  finally,  when  "'the  * 
Church  of  England  was  de<.'lared.  by  law,  to  be  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  ('atholie*  were  prohibited  under  the 
severest  penalties  from  all  aet8  of  public  worship,  and  even 
from  exercising  the  professiiju  of  teachers  in  education, "f 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  the  same  witness  the  ultimate 
result  of  this  conflict  between  eruel  bigotry,  workingby  profligate 
agents  and  distrustful  of  it>*  own  powe**,  and  the  unquenchable 
lifeof  faith,  survivingirijustice  ana  barbari8m,and  accomplishing 
in  weakness  what  all  itg  combined  enemies  could  not  effect  in 
their  pride  of  strength.  We  Blmll  am  that,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Bancroft,  "  persecution  never  tjrUMhed  the  faith  of  the  colonists." 
Of  all  the  religious  bodies  who  inhabit  Baltimore  at  this  day, 
'•first  come  the  Roman  CathoUeg," «ays  Mr.  Buckingham,  "who 
far  outstrip  any  other  separate  »ect,  in  : timbers  and  in  zeal. 
....  The  Catholic  Archbishop,  and  all  the  subordinate  priest- 
hood," who  now  serve  nineteen  elitirches  within  the  city  itself. 
"•  are  learned,  pious,  and  clever  men ;  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
have  amongst  their  number  many  intelligent  and  devoted 
women  ;  and  these,  with  the  nemlnary  for  the  education  of 
Catholic  youth," — there  arc  now  i»even  seminaries  and  six 
colleges, — "  secure  not  merely  the  permanence  of  tiie  present 
supremacy  of  Catholic  nu»»beri4  and  Catholic  influence,  but  its 
still  further  steady  and  prtigreHHlvo  ificrease.":}: 

It  only  remains  to  speuk  of  Virginia,  the  special  domain  of 
Anglicanism  as  long  as  Virginia  was  English,  and  whose  his- 
tory is,  perhaps  on  that  a<!t;ount,  more  finl  of  reproacfi  to  its 
former  masters  than  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

The  accounts  of  the  Anglican  clergy  in  Virginia,  even  as  late 
as  the  second  half  of  the  eighteentn  century,  appear  to  sur 
pass  every  thing  in  the  annalu  of  Church  of  England  missions. 
and  throw  even  New  Zeaia/id  Into  the  shade.  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  Governor  of  Virginia,  used  to  ask,  M-^ith  a  not 
unreasonable  curiosity,   "Why  the  worst  are  sent  to  usf 

*  liancroti,  iv,,  iH, 

f  Anitirieii,  ch.  xs„  v.  887 
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"  In  Virginia,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  had  examined  all  the 
original  records,  "  soms  of  the  missionaries,  of  feeble  minds  and 
uncertain  morals,  prodigious  zealots,  from  covetousness,  sought, 
by  appeals  to  England,  to  clutch  at  a  monopoly  of  ecclesiastical 
(rains.  .  .  .  The  crown  incorporated  and  favored  the  Society 
For  Propagating  the  Gospel  m  Foreign  Parts."*    Under  the 
patronage  of  that  society,  as  the  Protestant  historian  relates, 
>•  the  benefices  were  filled  by  rriests  ordained  in  England,  and 
tor  the  most  part  of  English  birth,  too  often  ill-educated  and 
UceTitious  men,  whose  crimes  quickened  Virginia  to  assume  the 
advowson  of  its  churches."t     Yet  the  people  of  Virginia  could 
liave  endured  a  good  deal  in  this  way,  if  the  crimes  of  their 
clergy  had  not  exceeded  what  prescription  permitted ;  but  it 
was  one  efiect  of  their  enormity  that  the  Episcopalian  Sect 
tinally  sunk  into  contempt  in  Virginia.    "  The  Episcopal  Church 
in  Virginia,"  says  Dr.  Reed,  "became  slothful  and   impure 
under  its  exclusive  privileges,  so  as  to  have  made  itself  despised 
by  the  people.":}:     "  For  want  of  able  and  conscion^^le  min- 
isters," was  the  joint  confession  of  a  multitude  of  Anglican 
witnesses,  "  they  of  the  Reformed  religion  themselves  are  be- 
coming exceeding  rude,  more  like  to  turne  heathen,  than  to  turne 
others  to  the  Christian  faith."§    And  it  is  admitted  that  this 
atate  of  things,  characteristic  of  Anglican  missionary  operations, 
continued  for  t^'^o  centuries.     Between  1722  and  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  observes  Dr.  Samuel  Wilberforce, 
"■  instead  of  any  growth  throughout  an  extent  of  country  one 
hundred  miles  long  and  fifteen  broad,  every  church  and  chapel 
had  been  forsaken.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  deadly  trance  which  had 
fallen  on  the  Church."     And  then  this  English  prelate,  unwil- 
ling, perhaps,  to  avow  the  real  causes  or"  the  decay,  and  the 
mingled  avarice  and    .wnsuality  which  had  made  episcopalian 
ministers  hateful  throughout  the  colony,  refers  it  all  to  "  the 
absence  of  endowment,    of  which  he  had  learned  to  appreciate 
tlio  importance  in  his  own  community,  but  the  want  of  which 
in  America,  he  adds,  with  a  naivete  remaikable  in  so  acute  a 
person,  "  impairs  its  character  and  moral  weight."  |    Yet  it  was 


*  IL,  769. 

t  III.,  95. 

;  Visit  to  the  Amerwtn  Clmrchtn,  by  Rei«l  and  Matlieson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  100. 

g  A  Petition  exhibited  to  the  High  vouri  of  ParUament,  by  William  Castell, 
I'araon  of  Courtenhall.  which  Petition  ia  approved  by  seventy  able  English 
Divines  (1841 ;  ed.  Force). 

J  Ch.  viii.,  p.  270 ;  ch.  xii.,  p.  4^0.  Dr.  Wilberforce  no  doubt  agrees  with 
the  following  announcement  of  a  grent  authority.  "  The  Church  of  England 
d'iprived  of  it»  estates  would  '>wome  men^iy  an  episci  pal  sect  in  this  country, 
wid  it  is  not  impossibltj  in  time  might  become  au  insignificant  one."  I'ie 
2VmM,  October  31,  1802. 
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at  this  very  time  that  men  of  another  faith,  already  apoBtlee, 
and  soon  to  be  martyrs,  were  traversing  in  hunger  and  poverty, 
utterly  unmindful  of  '•  the  absence  of  endowment,"  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior,  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  showing  the  wondering  savage  what  was 
the  religion  of  St.  Paul,  and  how  men  train  d  in  his  school 
could  live  and  die. 

•  Tlie  Anglican  missionaries  in  America  appear  to  have  tauglu 
them  a  different  lesson,  and  sometimes  oy  a  method  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  adopted  by  any  other  class  of 
religions  teachers  but  themselves.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1725, 
as  an  American  annalist  relates,  a  British  officer  shot  a  poor 
unoflending  Indian,  who  was  actually  scalped  on  the  spot  by 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Frye,  a  military  chaplain,  whose  prowess  is 
appropriately  ccl'^brated  by  another  missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Synimes.  We  learn,  without  excessive  regret,  that  Frye  was 
killed  the  same  day  by  the  tribe  of  the  murdered  man,  after  a 
battle  which  was  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  epoch,  and 
which  was  recorded  in  a  popular  song  desciibed  by  Mr.  Drake 
as  "  for  several  years  afterwards  the  most  beloved  song  in  all 
New  England."  Tlie  following  veree,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
character  of  English  missionaries  in  America,  deserves  particu- 
lar notice.  We  may  iiopo,  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  that  no 
such  action  was  ever  celebrated  in  similar  lang  lage.  Here  iB 
the  triumphal  dirge : 

"  Our  worthy  Captain  Lovewell  ai.'i'>n^  them  tliore  diii  die ; 
Tliey  killed  Lieutenant  Robins,  and  wounded  good  young  Frye, 
Who  waa  our  English  Cliaplain  ;  he  many  Indians  slew, 
And  some  oftlicm  fie  scalped,  when  bullets  round  him  flew."* 

American  Protestants  have  observed,  and  the  fact  is  worthy 
•of  note,  how  strangely  tiie  history  of  the  Anglican  colony  of 
Virginia  contrasts,  from  its  earliest  origin  and  in  every  par 
ticular,  with  that  which  was  formed  by  Lord  Baltimore.  Even 
at  t)ie  lirst  moment  of  their  arrival,  "the  emigrants  themselves 
were  weakened  by  divisions  and  degraded  by  jealousy."  A 
large  proportion  of  them  perisiied  by  sickness  or  famine,  and 
"  disaiiion  completed  the  scene  of  misery."f  Unlike  the  Catho- 
lics of  Maryland,  they  soon  made  the  Indians  their  enemies, 
and  reape<l,  during  many  years,  till  they  had  created  a  desert 
fcround  them,  the  fruits  of  their  own  want  of  charity. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  c  ^ntury,  i»n  Engl;sb 
colonist,  explaining  how  the  "  Virginians,  Susquehanians,  and 

*  Drake,  book  iii.,  et.  ix.,  p.  130. 
f  Banci*oit,  i.,  95. 
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Marylanders,  of  friends  became  engaged  enimyes,"  relates,  that 
♦•  the  English  had  (contrarie  to  the  law  of  arms)  beate  out  the 
braines  of  six  grate  men  sent  out  to  treate  a  peace  ;  an  action  of 
ill  consequence,  as  it  proved  after."*  "  It  has  been  to  many  a 
source  of  wonder,"  says  another  writer,  more  than  half  a  century 
later,  who  gives  innumerable  examples  of  the  savage  cruelty  of 
his  countrymen,  "  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  English  have 
80  few  Indians  in  their  interest,  while  the  French  have  so  many 
at  command  ;"  and  that  "  those  neighboring  tribes  in  particu- 
lar, who,  at  the  first  arrival  of  the  English,  showed  every  mark 
of  aflfection  and  kindness,  should  become  our  most  bitter  ene- 
mies." And  then  he  explains  the  mystery  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  omitting  altogether  the  question  of  religious  influence. 
"  The  English,  in  order  to  get  their  lands,  drive  them  as  far 
from  them  as  possible,  nor  seem  to  care  what  hecomes  of  them, 
provided  they  can  get  them  removed  out  of  the  way  of  their 
present  settlements ;  whereas  the  French  use  all  the  means  in 
their  power  to  draw  as  many  into  their  alliance  as  possible,  and, 
to  secure  their  aifections,  invite  as  many  as  can  to  come  and  live 
near  them,  and  to  make  their  towns  as  near  the  French  settle- 
ments as  they  can."f 

Mr.  Howison,  the  historian  of  Virginia,  who  records  touching 
examples  of  the  generous  confidence  and  hospitality  with  which 
tlie  Indians  welcomed  the  English  settlers,  notices,  that  a  poor 
native  having  stolen  a  silver  cup,  of  which  he  probably  did  not 
know  the  value,  "  for  this  enormous  oft'ence  the  English  burned 
the  town,  and  barbarously  destroyed  the  growing  corn.  Had 
the  unhappy  savage  stolen  the  only  child  of  the  boldest  settler, 
a  more  furious  vengeance  could  not  have  followed !  To  such 
conduct  does  America  owe  the  undying  hatred  of  the  aboriginal 
tenants  of  her  land,  and  the  burden  of  infamy  that  she  must 
bear  when  weighed  in  the  scales  of  immaculate  justice.":}:  The 
whole  history,  he  says,  "is  a  dark  record  of  injuries  sustained, 
and  of  insult  unavenged."§ 

But  no  misfortunes  could  instruct  either  the  insatiable  avarice 
or  the  cruel  bigotry  of  the  Anglican  colonists.  The  fee  of  their 
clergy  for  a  funeral  sermOii,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Hildreth,  was 


'•four  hundred  pounds  oi  tobacco;"   and  for  a 


marriage 
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*  An  Aeeount  of  our  late  Tivubles  in  Virffinia,  by  Mrs.  Ann  Colton  (1676). 

\  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  tJie  Alienation  of  the  Delaware  and  S/uxtoanese 
ti*iia))s,  written  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  48  (1759). 

t  Uidoi'y  of  Virginia,  ch.  i.,  p.  57. 

§  Ch.  v.,  p.  800.  As  late  as  1763,  "a  company  of  Presbyterians"  murdered 
a  band  of  Conestoga  Indians,  though  they  were  descendants  of  the  very  men 
who  had  welcome<l  I'unn  witli  so  much  hospitality,  and  this  without  the 
i>ii?rhtest  provocation.  Enenta  in  Indian  History,  cli.  xxi.,  p.  493  (1843).  Cf. 
h.     owelder's  lia/rratice. 
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licence,  half  that  amount  of  the  same  weed.  It  was  natural 
tliat  such  men  should  fight  for  what  Mr.  Ernest  Hawkins  calls 
"  the  payment  of  their  dues.'*  And  so  in  1643,  "  it  was  specially 
ordered,  that  no  minister  should  preach  or  teach,  publicly  or 
privately,  except  in  conformity  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  non-conformists  were  banished  from  the 
colony."  "Tne  government  of  Virginia,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft, 
''  feared  Dissenters  more  than  Spaniards  ;"*  and  yet  so  incapable 
was  the  Anglican  Church  of  performing  the  functions  which  she 
had  violently  usurped,  and  which  she  sent  "  ill-educated  and 
licentious  men"  to  perform,  that  "there  were  so  few  ministers 
that  a  bounty  was  offered  for  their  importation  !"  St.  Paul  had 
said,  "  The  enarity  of  C'hrist  constraineth  me ;"  but  the  Angli- 
can clergy  could  only  be  attracted  by  a  "  bounty."  And  they 
never  varied,  either  in  their  character  or  in  their  operations,  till 
the  day  of  their  downfall.  "The  English  Episcopal  Church 
became  the  religion  of  the  State ;  and  though  there  M'ere  not 
ministers  in  above  a  fifth  part  of  the  parishes,  yet  the  laws  de- 
manded strict  conformity,  and  required  of  every  one  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  support  of  the  Established  Church ...  no  non-conform- 
ist might  teach,  even  in  private,  under  pain  of  banishment; 
no  reader  might  expound  the  catechism  or  the  Scriptures.  The 
obsolete  severity  ot  the  laws  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  revived 
against  the  Quakers.  Absence  from  church  was  for  them  an 
offence  punishable  by  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  sterling. "f  "So 
late  ^^  the  year  1748,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kogers,  of  New  York,  was 
sent  out  of  Virginia  by  the  General  Court  of  that  province,  for 
preaching  to  some  Presbyterians  who  had  invited  him  into  tlie 
country  for  that  purpose.''^  "  Virginia,"  says  Mr.  Howison,  "is 
the  proper  field  for  those  who  wish  to  study  one  of  the  closing' 
pages  of  Ameiican  intolerance."§ 

Yet  England  pursues  exactly  the  same  policy  at  the  present 
day,  wherever  she  can  do  so  with  safety.  Thus  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island,  the  Estallished  religion  is  that  of  the  Church  of 
England,  though  it  has  perhaps  fewer  professors  than  any  denomi- 
nation known  there  !"||  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
religious  condition  of  this  colony  is  worthy  of  the  "  Church  of 
England,"  The  population,  says  a  British  official  in  1853, 
"  are  generally  a  very  ignorant  race,"  immorality  is  ahnost 
universal,  and  "  the  sight  of  a  book  or  a  newspaper  in  the  house 
of  a  yeoman  is  a  rare  and  exceptional  occurrence ;  the  only 


*  I.,  1028. 

f  I..  497. 

f  Dwight,  Travelu  m  New  England,  vol.  ix.,  p.  241. 

§  Ch.  vii.,  p.  4ai. 

1  Boucbette,  British  Dorrinion»,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  178. 
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literature  to  be  seen  oonmUi  of  a  few  musty  theological  works 
of  dissenting  divines,  ot  some  temperance  tracts."*  In  1862, 
tlie  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel"  inform  their 
subscribers,  that,  in  spite  of  emigration,  and  general  increase  of 
the  population,  "  the  whole  Church  population  is  only  seventy- 
one  more  than  in  1855.t 

The  same  contrast  which  distinguished  the  clergy  marked  the 
conduct  of  the  civil  rulers  in  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  colony. 
Under  Lord  Baltimore,  "  the  virtues  of  benevolence  and  gratitude 
ripened  together,"  and  "  the  people  held  it  a  duty  themselves  to 
bear  the  charges  of  government,  and  they  readily  acknowledged 
the  unwearied  care  of  the  proprietary  for  the  welfare  of  nis 
dominions.  .  .  .  The  colony  which  he  had  planted  in  youth, 
crowned  his  old  age  with  its  irratitude.":|:  V  ery  different  were 
the  rulers  of  Virginia.  "The  illegal  grants  favored  by  Sir 
John  Harvey  had  provoked  the  natives  into  active  ho8tility."§ 
His  successors  surpassed  him.  Berkeley  was  greedy,  selfish, 
and  cruel.  When  they  had  captured  an  Indian  sachem,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old,  and  exposed  him  in  Jamestown, 
mortally  wounded,  to  die  amidst  the  jeers  of  the  English, 
"  Had  i.  taken  Sir  William  Berkeley  prisoner,"  was  the  rebuke 
of  the  savage,  "  I  would  not  have  exposed  him  as  a  show  to  my 
people."  Culpepper,  the  confederate  of  Arlington,  was  still 
worse.  "  He  valued  his  office  and  his  patents  only  as  property. 
Clothed  by  the  regal  clemency  with  power  to  bury  past  contests, 
he  perverted  the  duty  of  humanity  into  a  means  of  enriching 
himself,  and  increasing  his  authority.  Nothing  but  Lord  Cul- 
pepper's avarice  givesliim  a  jplaco  in  American  history 

All  accounts  agree  in  describing  the  condition  of  Virginia,  at 
this  time,  as  one  of  extreme  distress.  Culpepper  had  no  com- 
passion for  poverty — no  sympathy  for  a  province  impoverished 
by  perverse  legislation — and  the  residence  in  Virginia  was  so 
irksome,  that  in  a  few  montlis  he  returned  to  England."  He 
was  succeeded,  in  his  turn,  by  Lord  Howard  of  Efiingham,  a 
man  as  shameless  as  himself.  "  It  is  said  he  did  not  scruple  to 
share  perquisites  with  his  clerks.  In  Virginia,  the  avarice  ot 
Effingham  was  the  public  scorn ;  in  England,  it  met  with  no 
severe  reprobation.'  |  The  governors  of  Virginia,  then,  wen 
worthy  of  its  clergy ;  and  both  continued  to  represent  with  equal 
dignity  the  Crown  and  theChurch  of  England,  till  the  colonists, 
weary  of  the  cruelty  of  the  one  and  the  immorality  of  the  other, 

*  Pine  Fai-ests,  &c.,  by  Lleut.-Ool.  Bluigh,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  383. 

!  Report  far  1862,  p.  40. 
;  Bancroft,  i.,  525. 
\  Uowison,  ch.  v.,  p.  285. 
[  Bancroft,  p.  033. 
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gave  the  siffnal  of  that  righteous  revol'^tioii  out  of  which  sprang 
the  great  American  Union.  It  was  surely  a  fitting  retribution, 
that  Virginia,  once  a  proverb  for  its  rovalism,  should  be  the  first 
to  shake  off  the  yoV'^  which  English  bigotry,  injustice,  and 
cupidity  had  made  ir  r ■>;  arable ;  and  the  national  historian  might 
well  relate,  with  h^Micst  exultation,  that  "  Virginia  rang  the 
alarum  bell — Virginia  gave  the  signal  for  the  continent!'^ 

It  is  a  characteristic  tact,  which  should  not  be  omitted  even 
in  this  hasty  sketch,  that  the  only  remonstrants  against  the 
American  Revolution  were  a  few  of  the  Episcopalian  clergy, 
dreading  the  loss  of  their  incomes  and  privileges,  and  warring  to 
the  last  against  the  liberties  of  their  fellow-creatures.  "Tlic 
present  rebellion,"  says  Dr.  Inglis  of  New  York,  in  1776,— 
and  the  sentiment  appears  to  have  gained  for  him  the  Protestant 
bishopric  of  Nova  Scotia, — "  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
caTTseless,  unprovoked,  and  unnatural  that  over  disgraced  a\i} 
country ;"  and  then  he  ventured  upon  a  prediction  equally 
creditable  to  his  discernment,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  have  not  a 
doubt  that,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  his  Majesty's  arms 
will  be  successful,  and  finally  crush  this  unnatural  rebellion."t 

One  or  two  names  there  are,  in  the  dark  religions  annals  of 
British  America,  which  contrast  favorably  with  those  of  the 
adventurers  whose  career  we  have  traced,  and  whose  misdeeds 
hindered  the  conversion  of  a  hundred  tribes,  and  lost  half  a 
continent  to  the  crown  of  England.  Eliot  and  Brainerd,  both 
witnesses  against  British  oppression,  appear  to  have  been 
animated  by  a  real  desire  for  the  improvement  of  the  heathen, 
and  to  have  done  their  best  to  promote  it.  So  far  as  they  were 
sincere  in  their  good  intentions  they  deserve  our  sympathy 
and  respect.  Eliot  had  collected  at  one  time,  apparently  by 
the  kindness  of  his  deportment,  and  frequent  relief  of  their 
necessities,  a  considerable  number  of  "praying  Indians."  "  I 
never  go  unto  them  empty,"  ho  says  himself,  "  but  carry  some- 
what to  distribute  among  them  ;"±  which  he  Avas  enabled  to  do 
by  a  subsidy  of  three  thousand  dollars  annually  from  England. 
Naturally  attracted  by  conduct  which  contrasted  so  strongly 
with  the  usual  habits  of  his  countrymen,  they  came  to  consider 
him  as  their  friend,  and  had  good  reason  to  do  so.  Yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  produced  even  a  superficial 
impression  upon  their  conscience.  Often  they  perplexed  him 
with  questions  to  which  his  barren  theology  could  suggest  no 
reply.    An  Indian  sachem,  as  we  are  told,  having  embarrassed 


*  Bancroft,  iv.,  I9t). 

+  Doc.  Mst.  ofN.  York,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  1052,  1064. 

X  Dr.  Morrison,  Fathers  of  the,  London  laimonary  Society,  vol.  i.,  p.  82 
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him  with  such  inq^uiries,  "the  good  man  seemed  at  a  loss  for 
an  answer,  and  waived  the  subject  by  several  Scripture  quota- 
tions!"* He  has  been  called,  with  the  usual  unreality  of 
Protestants,  "the  apostle  of  the  Indians;"  yet,  as  Mr.  llildretli 
randidly  remarks,  there  was  an  anny  of  Catholic  missionaries 
"  not  less  zealous  than  Eliot  and  far  more  enterprising."  and, 
as  the  same  historian  observes,  "Eliot's  scheme  for  civilizing 
and  Christianizing  the  Indians  proved  in  the  end  an  almost 
total  failure."!  "xhe  natives  of  our  forests,"  says  his  American 
biographer,  "  derived  no  permanent  benefit  from  the  ex  jj  ■; 
of  Mr.  Eliot  others."!     He  confessed  himself,  ju!«f  beiuv 

his  death,  "  is  a  dark  cloud  upon  the  work  of  t'"    <!  !(,u..'«'i 

"an8,"§  Even  of  his  nominal  discipUr; 
there  is  not  the  least  probability  that 
i  lem  were  ever  sincere  believers  in  Chris- 
tianity ;"|  and  Mr.  Conyers  Francis  relates,  that  among  the 
English  themselves,  "there  was  little  or  no  confidence  in  their 
sinccrity."!^  When  "  Philip's  war"  broke  out,  his  whole  work 
came  to  an  end  ;  and  whereas  the  Catholic  Indians,  until  they 
were  slain  by  the  English,  would  always  prepare  for  battle  by 
the  reception  of  the  sacraments,  and  fight  in  the  name  and  the 
defence  of  their  religion,  "  many  that  had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  'praying'  towns,  the  Indian  mimstevfi  themselves,  were 
found  in  arms  against  their  white  Christian  neighbors,"  and 
flung  off"  altogether  the  dieguise  of  (.'hristianity.  Lastly,  it  is 
an  unpleasant  fact,  which  one  would  have  gladly  missed  in  the 
liistory  of  such  a  man  as  Eliot,  who  was  at  least  superior  to 
his  contemporaries,  that  one  of  his  grandchiklron  clamied  "  a 
tract  of  one  thousand  acres  of  land  at  a  place  called  the  Allom 
Ponds,  given  by  the  Indian  proprietors  to  the  late  Rev.  John 

Brainerd,  who  seems,  like  Henry  Martyn,  to  have  been  de- 
voured by  melancholy,  and  who  was  never  of  the  same  mind 
many  hours  together,  confesses  his  own  failure,  and  others 
account  for  it.  "Tlie  prevailing  defect  of  his  character," 
says  Dr.  Morrison,  was  a  tendency  to  deep  brooding  and 
melancholy  depression."  But  he  seems  to  have  had  other 
infirmities  quite  as  little  suited  to  the  office  of  a  missionary. 


*  Drake,  book  iii.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  85. 

t  The  History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  Richard  Hildreth,  vol.  i., 
h.  xii.,  p.  413 ;  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xviii.,  p.  85. 

\  Life  of  John  Eliot,  in  Library  of  American  Biography,  by  Jnred  SparkB, 
vol.  v.,  ch.  XV.,  p.  301. 

§  Ibid.,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  335. 

fell,  viii.,  p.  115. 

If  Life  of  John  Eliot,  by  Conyers  Francis,  ch.  xiv.,  p  272. 

**  Jared  Sparks,  Appendix,  p.  354. 
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"Mr.  Brainerd  acknowledges,"  said 
century  ago,  "that  he  dared  not  go 
when  he  did,  but  always,  like  Eliot,  in  the  immediate  neigh 
borhood  of  the  English,  it  was  not  with  much  profit.  "  His 
account  of  the  Delawares,"  observes  Mr.  Bancroft,  "  is  gloomy 
and  desponding:  'they  are  unspeakably  indolent  and  slothful,' 
he  says ;  '  they  discover  little  gratitude ;  they  seem  to  have  no 
sentiments  of  generosity,  benevolence,  or  goodness.*"!  Yet 
we  have  heard  Catholic  missionaries  commending  tribes  less 
happily  endowed  than  the  Delawares  as  "  industrious  and  fond 
of  labor,"  and  Protestants  confirming  their  report.  Even  the 
few  whom  Brainerd  employed  as  assistants  appear  to  have 
exactly  resembled  the  same  class  in  China,  and  one  for  whom 
he  procured  "  ordination,"  and  who  became  his  own  successor 
"  in  the  charge  of  his  congregation,"  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Smith:  "Whatever  professions  this  man  might  have  made, 
or  whatever  opinion  might  have  been  formed  of  him,  it  is 
too  evident  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  vital  influence  of 
religion.":!: 

So  uniform  were  these  results  of  Protestant  missionary  labor, 
here  as  elsewhere,  even  in  cases  where  the  agents  employed  were 
men  of  pure  intentions,  that  an  American  writer  confessed,  as 
late  as  1792,  "  There  never  was  an  instance  of  an  Indian 
forsaking  his  habits  and  savage  manners,"  under  the  influence 
of  Protestantism;  and  then  he  cited  the  case  of  the  Bev. 
Samuel  Eirkland,  a  well-known  missionary,  "  who  has  taken 
all  the  pains  that  man  can  take,  but  his  whole  flock  are  Indians 
still  I"§  Mr.  Kirkland  himself  declared  to  Sir  William  John- 
son, "In  general  they  treat  me  with  no  more  respect  than  they 
would  show  to  a  dog."|  Yet  these  same  Indians  clung  to  mis- 
sionaries of  another  creed  with  so  much  love  and  reverence, 
that  they  willingly  exposed  their  own  lives  to  save  them,  and 
even  displayed  such  delicacy  and  refinement  in  their  respect, 
as  they  continue  to  do  at  this  hour,  that,  as  one  of  the  latter 
relates,  when  a  Father  knelt  down  in  their  tents  to  recite  his 
office,  they  not  only  suspended  every  occupation,  but  "  hardly 
moved  or  breathed  lest  they  should  interrupt  him."^ 

Lastly,  the  Quakers,  in  spite  of  their  tempera|ice  and 
humanity,  were  as  unsuccessful  as  the  rest.  "  The  Quakers," 
Mr.  Bancroft  observes,  "  came  among  the  Delawares  in  the 

*  Star  in  the  Wea,  ch.  vi.,  p.  227, 

f  Bancroft,  ii..  016. 

i  Higtory  of^  Mmumary  Societies,  hj  Bev.  Thomas  Smith,  introd.,  p.  16. 

i  Documentary  Eietory  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1110. 
Ibid.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  358. 
AnnaUt,  tome  iii.,  p.  558. 
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spirit  of  peace  and  brotherly  love,  and  with  sincerest  wishes  to 
benefit  the  Indian ;  but  the  Quakers  succeeded  no  better  thati 
the  Puritans — not  nearly  as  well  as  the  Jesuits."  In  1822, 
Dr.  Morse  could  still  report  of  this  tribe,  who  seemed  worthy 
of  a  better  lot,  "  They  are  more  opposed  to  the  Gospel  and  the 
whites  than  any  other  Indians  with  whom  I  am  acquainted." 
It  is  exactly  the  same  history  as  in  China,  Ceylon,  Africa,  and 
everywhere  else ;  the  more  familiar  they  become  with  Prot- 
estant missionaries,  the  deeper  is  their  hatred  of  Christianity. 
"  It  cannot  be  denied,"  said  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  in  1823, 
"  that  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  modern  times  to 
spread  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  have  in 
a  great  measure  been  unsuccessful  ;"*  and  long  after,  for  every 
chapter  of  this  sad  history  resembles  that  which  preceded  it, 
when  Mr.  Elisha  Bates  was  examined  by  a  parliamentary 
committee,  and  was  asked  what  had  been  effected  among  the 
heathen  by  the  well-intentioned  efforts  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  he  candidly  confessed,  "  I  do  not  know  that  we  could 
say  that  we  have  brought  them  to  a  habit  of  prayer ;  I  know 
of  no  instance  that  would  warrant  me  in  saying  so."t 

In  1861,  an  English  traveller  once  more  says,  "  The  Euro- 
peanization  of  thelndian  generally  is  as  hopeless  as  the  Chris- 
tianization  of  the  Hindoo.  The  missionaries  usually  live  under 
the  shadow  of  the  different  agencies.  .  .  I  do  not  believe  that 
an  Indian  of  the  plains  ever  became  a  Christian."^  Finally, 
an  English  society,  which  has  done  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  to  make  Christianitjr  an  object  of  derision,  by  depriving 
it  of  all  truth  and  robbing  it  of  all  dignity,  confesses  unwil- 
linglv,  and  in  terms  which  suggest  rather  than  announce  a 
faleenood,  that  the  failure  applies  equally  to  all  the  tribes, 
"  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Pawnees,  Oregons,  Sioux,  and  others." 
And  then  they  explain,  for  the  instruction  of  their  subscribers, 
the  cause  of  the  tailure.  It  was,  they  inform  them,  with  im- 
perturbable assurance,  "the  opposition  of  Papist8"§  w/iich 
alone  prevented  the  success  of  Protestant  missions  —and  prob- 
ably their  subscribers  believe  them. 


AMERICAN  PROCEEDINOS. 

We  have  now  perhaps  reviewed  with  sufficient  detail  the 
history  of  Protestant  missions  in  North  America,  fitly  described 

*  Traoelt  in  New  Englcmd,  vol.  iii.,  p.  71. 

t  Pa/rUamentary  Papers,  vol.  vii.,  p.  546  (British  MoBeum). 

t  Burton,  The  OUy  of  the  8aint»,  ch.  ii.,  p.  140, 

I  The  JndioM  of  North  America,  by  the  Religious  Tract  Sodetj,  p.  396. 
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by  a  partial  annalist  as  "M«  record  of  a  series  offailw^es.'" 
We  have  seen  also,  by  suificient  testimony,  why  Jogaes  and 
Lallemand  and  de  Brebeuf  labored  in  vain,  and  why  the 
apostolic  triumphs  of  their  brethren  in  the  South — in  Brazil, 
Peru,  and  Paraguay,  in  Guatemala,  Mexico,  and  California — 
were  not  renewed  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  was 
not  that  the  English  massacred  the  apostles  who  were  already 
rapidly  effecting,  among  various  tribes  and  nations,  the  same 
supernatural  work  which  their  brethren  had  accomplished  in 
the  South,  for  this  was  a  trial  which  they  had  encountered  and 
overcome  in  every  other  land,  and  which  would  only  have 
contributed  to  their  final  success.  They  would  have  offered 
their  heads  to  the  English,  as  they  did  to  the  Baures  or  the 
Chiquitos,  and  the  victims  would,  sooner  or  later,  have  worn 
out  their  executioners.  But  in  British  America  it  was  not  the 
pastors  only  who  were  slain.  This  was  a  loss  which  could  have 
been  repaired.  But  what  power  could  gather  together  or 
summon  back  to  new  life  the  flocks  whom  the  persecutor  had 
maddened  by  oppression,  or  driven  far  away  from  the  graves 
of  their  fathers,  or  exterminated  by  fire  and  sword  ?  A  new- 
race  of  apostles  might  indeed  have  entered  the  land,  but  it 
would  have  been  only  to  find  a  desert. 

We  have  said  that  for  this  calamity,  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  pagan  lands,  and  which  overwhelmed  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  continent  in  hopeless  ruin,  Americans  are  not  re- 
sponsible. It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  if  the  crime 
was  not  theirs,  they  have  done  little  to  repair  it.  It  was  an 
evil  legacy  which  the  English  bequeathed  to  them,  but  they 
have  made  an  evil  use  of  it.  Nearly  forty  years  ago,  Dr.  Morse 
implored  the  government  to  "  provide  an  asylum  for  the  remnant 
of  this  depressed  and  wretched  people,  who  hf  -,ns  been  in- 
sulated, corrupting  and  wasting  away  in  the  n-  ,  of  us;"  but 
the  Americans  have  shown  more  zeal  to  complete  their  rui;i, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  their  remainii  g  lands,  than  to  grant 
them  the  "unmolested  home"  which  Morse  foresaw  they  would 
never  enjoy.*  A  few  testimonies  will  sufiice  to  prove,  that 
their  present  masters  have  dealt  almost  as  hardly  with  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  Indian  nations  as  the  English  did 
with  their  yet  unbroken  masses,  while  they  wandered  in  thou- 
sands, ignorant  of  their  coming  doom,  by  the  rivers  and  lakes 
where  God  had  given  them  a  home.  If  the  English  left  a  curse 
behind  them,  the  Americans  have  not  substituted  a  blessing. 

When  that  Union  of  many  States  was  formed  by  the  patient 
valor  of  a  generation  which  nobly  refused  to  accept  the  fate  of 

.■  ■    ;  *  Morse,  Report  on  Indian  Affaira,  pp.  34, 80. 
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Canada  or  Ireland,  but  whose  unwilling  fault  it  was  that  it  left 
no  heirs  of  its  virtue,  its  genius,  or  its  patriotism,*  two  races  of 
dufTering  men  asked  from  the  childi^n  of  the  new  Republic  the 
humblest  lot  which  misery  ever  consented  to  implore  or  charity 
to  concede — the  right  to  labor  and  live.  And  they  asked  it  in 
vain.  "  The  African  race,  bond  and  free,  and  the  aborigines, 
savage  and  civilized,  being  incapable  of  assimilation  and  ab- 
sorption," says  a  well-known  American  statesman  of  our  own 
day,  witii  almost  bnital  frankness,  "  remain  distinct,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  accidental,  if  not  disturbing,  political  force8."t 
Negroes  and  Indian«„  both  victims  of  English  cupidity  and 
violence,  were  refused  from  the  beginning,  and  are  still  refused 
wherever  Protestant  principles  prevail,  even  the  smallest 
measure  of  the  rights  which  their  vigorous  masters  had  known 
how  to  win  for  themselves.  Let  us  inquire  what  has  been  their 
fate  in  this  paradise  of  freedom  and  independence,  and  what 
American  Christianity  has  attempted  or  achieved  to  improve 
their  lot    We  will  speak  of  the  ISTegro  first 


AMERICAN  NEGROES. 


Let  it  be  permitted,  however,  in  alluding  briefly  to  this  grave 
subject,  which  will  aflbrd  a  new  test  of  the  relative  power  of 
the  Church  and  the  Sects,  io  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  the 
profesBional  advocates  of  Negro  emancipation.  Wherever  the 
Church  exercises  her  civilizing  influence,  the  Negro  tends 
towards  complete  liberty,  and,  while  still  in  bondage,  is  being 
wisely  prepared  for  it ;  but  though  she  utterly  condemns  the 
traflSc  in  human  flesh,  in  the  words  of  Gregory  XVL,  "  as  in- 
jurious to  salvation,  and  disgraceful  to  the  Christian  name," 
she  tolerates,  like  St.  Paul,  while  she  everywhere  strives  to 
abolish,  the  state  of  slavery.  She  knows  that  the  negro  has 
1)0  worse  enemy  than  the  partisan  of  unconditional  emancipa- 
tion. She  knows  also,  that  however  little  may  have  been  done 
for  his  soul,  ihe  American  negro  has  both  more  happiness  and 
more  liberty  in  his  bondage  than  he  would  have  possessed  in 
his  native  land ;  that,  wim  rare  exceptions,  he  is  better  fed, 
better  clothed,  more  lightly  tasked  in  his  strength,  and  more 

*  "  Few  things  have  more  surprised  the  world  than  the  deterioration  of  the 
political  men  of  America.  .  .  Few  of  their  public  men  would  pass  in  Europe 
for  tolerable  second-rates."  Slavei'y  in  tlie  United  States,  by  Nassau  W.  Senior, 
Esq.,  p.  15. 

t  Speech  of  Mr.  Seward,  1850,  quoted  by  D.  W.  Mitchell,  Ten  Tears  in  the 
United  States,  cb.  viii.,  p.  116  (1802). 
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inercifnlly  tended  in  his  old  age,  than  any  class  of  white  labor- 
ers, in  any  country  whatever:  and  finally,  that  the  colored 
man  is  the  object  or  far  more  charity  in  the  slave  than  he  is  in 
the  free  States.  In  the  former,  he  generally  receives  only  be- 
nevolence and  consideration  ;  in  the  latter,  in  s^ite  of  the  hol- 
low professions  of  men  who  trade  even  in  philanthropy  and 
religion,  he  always  encounters  contumelv  and  n^lect.  ^*  As  a 
slave,"  says  an  American  authority,  witn  full  knowledge  of  all 
the  facts,  "  he  is  happy  and  contented  ;  as  a  free  man,  despised 
and  contemned."^  ^^The  thoughtfulness  of  masters,  mistresses, 
and  their  children  about,  not  only  the  comforts,  but  the  indul- 
gences of  their  slaves,  was  a  frequent  subject  of  admiration 
with  me,"t  observes  an  English  writer;  while  in  the  free 
States,  and  especially  in  those  which  are  the  abode  of  the 
Abolitionist  party,  even  "  the  schools  for  the  colored  children 
are,  unless  they  escape  by  their  insignificance,  shut  up,  or 
pulled  down,  or  the  school-house  wheeled  away  upon  rollers 
over  the  frontier  of  a  pious  State,  which  will  not  endure  that 
its  colored  citizens  should  bo  educated  ?^^  "  I  have  sometimes 
thought,"  says  one  who  has  recently  marked  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  tenderness  of  the  Southern  slave-owner  and  the  mer- 
ciless brutality  of  the  Northern  abolitionist,  "  that  there  is  no 
being  so  venomous,  so  bloodthirsty,  as  a  professed  philanthro- 
pist ;  and  that  when  the  philanthropists'  ardor  lies  negro-wards, 
it  then  assumes  the  deepest  venom  and  bloodthir8tines8."§ 

Half  a  century  ago,  a  rrotestant  missionary,  who  had  assured 
the  Delawares  that  the  religion  which  he  taught  would  secure 

records 
with 
black 
people  among  us  were  made  thus  happy  and  joyful,  before  they 

would  put  confidence  in  our  promises ; that  therefore 

they  had  sent  back  the  two  missionaries,  with  many  thanks, 
promising  that  when  they  saw  the  black  people  among  us  re- 
stored to  freedom  and  happiness,  they  would  receive  our  mis- 
sionaries." Dr.  Boudinot  adds,  that  this  was  "  close  reasoning," 
and  considers  the  incident  "  too  mortifying  a  fact  to  make 
further  observations  upon."| 

It  was  England,  as  is  well-known,  who  introduced  slavery 
into  the  United  States.  "  Englibh  ships,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft, 
^'  fitted  out  in  English  cities,  under  the  special  favor  of  tiie 

*  New  Tork  HtrcUd,  January  25, 1861. 

f  Martinoau,  Society  in  America,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  p.  814. 

t  Id.,  vol.  i.,  cb.  iii.,  p.  194. 

^  north  America,  by  Aothony  Trollope,  vd.  i.,  eh.  xvi.,  p.  354  (1862). 

I  Star  in  the  Wett,  ch.  vlii.,  p.  284. 
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royal  family,  of  the  ministry  and  of  parliament,  stole  from 
Africa,  in  the  years  from  1700  to  1750,  probably  a  million  and 
a  ludf  saulsj  of  whom  one-eighth  were  buried  in  the  Atlantic, 
victims  of  the  passage ;  and  yet  in  England  no  general  indig- 
nation rebuked  the  enormity,  for  the  public  opinion  of  the  age 

was  obedient  to  materialism Protestantism  itself  had,  m 

the  political  point  of  view,  been  the  triumph  of  materialism 
over  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Church."* 

But  Protestantism,  having  substituted  the  material  for  the 
spiritual,  was,  at  least  in  this  case,  consistent  with  itself,  as  the ' 
negro  found  to  his  cost.  "  From  New  England  to  Carolina," 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  "  the  notion  prevailed,  that '  being 
lapUzed  is  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  slavery  ;"*  and  this  early 
apprehension  proved  a  main  obstacle  to  the  culture  and  con- 
version of  these  poor  people."t  Apparently  the  obstacle  has 
never  been  removed,  or  only  to  give  place  to  others  equally 
fatal.  Governor  Dongan,  of  New  Yorlc,  reported  officially,  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  while  the  English 
colonists  generally  wished  "to  bring  up  their  children  and 
servants  in  that  opinion  which  themselves  profess,  I  observe  that 
they  take  no  care  of  the  conversion  of  tlieir  slaves.":]:  Their 
American  descendants  have  not  rebuked  them  by  a  display  of 
greater  charity.  The  immense  majority  of  the  American  negroes, 
amounting  to  four  millions,  confessedly  remain,  as  respects 
their  spiritual  development,  in  much  the  same  position  as  their 
kinsfolk  in  Dahomey  or  Ashantee.  "  They  exist  among  us," 
Bays  Mr.  Howison,  the  historian  of  Virginia,  "  a  huge  mass  of 
mind,  almost  entirely  unenlightened,''''  And  even  in  exceptional 
cases,  in  which,  by  the  connivance  of  benevolent  owners,  and 
in  spite  of  legal  prohibitions,  they  receive  some  sort  of  religious 
instruction,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  only 
generated  that  terrible  malediction  to  which  Holy  Scripture 
points,  when  it  tells  us  of  men  whose  "  last  state  is  worse  than 
the  first."  Two  modes  of  dealing  with  negroes  are  recorded  by 
Mr.  Law  Olmsted,  and  other  American  writers,  both  of  which 
deserve  our  attention. 

One  of  them  is  described  by  Mr.  Olrastfed,  in  quoting  "  Bishop 
Meade,  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Virginia,"  whose  compo- 
sitions the  author  of  Our  Slave  States  judiciously  selects,  as 
affording  the  fairest  specimen  of  "the  most  careful  kind  of 
preaching  ordinarily  addressed  by  the  white  clergy"  to  negro 
audiences.    When  we  have  seen  how  Dr.  Meade  appreciates  the 


,vi.,  p.  354  (1862). 


♦  Bancroft,  ii,,  997. 

f  P.  994. 

%  Doe.  Hist.  N.  York,  vol.  i.,  p.  187. 
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relations  of  that  class  to  Chrietianitv,  we  shall  have  no  reason 
tor  surprise  at  the  estimate  furnished  by  Mr.  Howison  of  their 
actual  condition  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  extracts  cited 
from  this  Protestant  bishop  by  Mr.  Olmsted  are  taken,  he  tells 
us,  "from  a  published  volume  of  his  sermons,  recommended 
by  hira  to  masters  and  mistresses  in  his  diocese,  /br  use  in 
their  households  /"  and  of  which  the  contents,  as  Mi-.  Olmsted 
appears  to  intimate,  resemble  rather  the  menaces  of  a  turnkey 
than  the  exhortations  of  a  Christian  minister.  "  Your  bodies, 
you  know," — it  is  thus  that  Dr.  Meade  counsels  masters  and 
mistresses  to  address  their  slaves, — "are  not  your  own;  they 
are  at  the  disposal  of  those  you  belong  to."  And  the  rest  is  in 
harmony  witii  this  beginning.  "Poor  creatures  I  you  little 
consider  when  you  are  idle,  when  you  are  saucy  and  impudent 
....  that  what  faults  you  are  guilty  of  towards  your  masters 
and  mistresses  are  faults  done  against  God  Himself."  And  so 
ho  goes  droning  on,  page  after  page,  without  one  tender  word, 
one  accent  of  Divine  charity ;  unmindful  of  the  Apostle  who 
sent  back  Onesimus  to  his  master,  "  not  now  as  a  servant^  hut  a 
most  dear  hrother,^^  and  entreating,  "  if  he  hath  wronged  thee 
in  any  thing,  put  that  to  my  account ;"  unmindful,  too,  as  Mr. 
Ohusted  happily  observes,  of  the  admonition  of  St.  Gregory, 
that  "  slaves  should  be  restored  to  tiiat  liberty  in  which  they 
were  born."*  But  Dr.  Meade  was  content  to  take  a  lower 
model  than  St.  Paul  or  St.  Gregory,  and  to  resemble  a  jailer 
rather  than  an  apostle.  If  his  language,  as  we  are  informed, 
be  a  specimen  of  the  "  most  careful  kind  of  preaching"  to 
negroes,  we  may  easily  understand  what  notions  they  form  of 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  as  presented  to  them  by  Protestant 
teachers. 

But  the  Episcopalians, — the  majority  of  whose  clergy,  we  are 
told  by  one  of  their  own  members,  "may  be  seen  ministering 
at  the  altar  of  slavery,"! — are  not  the  only  raonitore  of  the 
American  negro.  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  others,  dispute 
their  influence;  and  if  the  latter  refuse  to  choose  as  their 
Hr)litary  text,  "  Your  bodies  are  not  your  own,"  it  does  not  ap- 
pear tiiat  the  fruits  of  their  instruction  are  more  advantageous 
to  the  welfare  of  the  slave.  "  It  is  evident,"  says  Mr.  Olmsted, 
"  of  the  greater  part  even  of  those  received  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  churches,  that  their  idea  of  religion,  and  of  the  standard 
of  morality  which  they  deem  consistent  with  a  profession  of  it, 
is  very  degraded ;" — another  proof  of  the  impotence  of  Protest- 
antism to  deal  with  those  fallen  races  whom  it  is  the  special 


*  Our  Stave  States,  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  ch.  ii.,  p.  122. 

f  Quoted  by  Helper,  The  Impending  dim  of  the  South,  cli.  v.,  p.  262L 
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glory  of  tlie  Church,  as  we  have  seen  in  these  pages,  to  raise  to 
the  dignity  of  men  and  Christians. 

"  The  testimony  of  slaveholders,"  says  Miss  Martinean,  "  was 
most  explicit  as  to  no  moral  improvement  having  taken  place 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  religion  ;"*  while  another 
eye-witness  gives  the  following  description  of  their  public 
worship :  "  They  leaped  aloft,  they  twisted  their  bodies  round 
in  a  sort  of  corkscrew  fashion,  and  were  evidently  in  a  state  of 
convulsion.  .  .  .  "Whichever  way  we  looked  in  the  church,  we 
saw  somebody  leaping  up  and  fanning  the  air;  the  whole 
church  seemed  transformed  into  a  regular  Bedlam,  and  the 
noise  and  the  tumult  was  horrible."t  One  "  we  saw  walking 
about  by  himself  and  breathing  hard ;  he  was  hoarse,  and 
sighing  he  exclaimed  to  himself,  '  Oh !  I  wish  I  could  hollo !' " 

Of  the  use  made  by  negroes  of  the  Bible,  which  a  certain 
class  of  missionaries  seem  to  spend  their  lives  in  exposing  to 
derision,  Mr.  Olmsted  ^ives  such  examples  as  the  following : 
A  baptized  negro,  addicted  to  "certain  immoral  practices," 
being  admonished  by  a  preacher,  the  following  discussion 
ensued :  "Don't  do  Scriptur  say,'  rejoined  the  backslider,  'Dem 
as  bleve  and  is  baptize  shall  be  saved  ?    Want  to  know  dat." 

'»Yes,  but— " 

"  Dat's  all  I  want  to  know,  Sar ;  now  wat*8  de  use  o'  talking 
to  me  ?  You  aint  a  ^oing  to  make  me  bleve  wot  de  blessed 
Lord  says  aint  so,  not  if  you  trie  forever." 

The  minister  attempted  to  remonstrate,  but  was  finally 
silenced  as  follows :  "  De  Scriptur  say,  if  a  man  bleve  and  is 
baptize,  he  shall — he  shall  be  saved.  Now,  massa  minister,  I 
done  bleve,  and  I  done  baptize,  and  I  shall  be  saved  sure. 
Dere's  no  use  talking,  Sar." 

During  his  researches  into  the  religion  of  Protestant  negroes, 
— who  only  faintly  resemble  the  fancy  type  which  Mrs.  Beeche" 
Stowe  untruthfully  drew,  in  order  to  promote  the  selfish  designt 
of  a  political  party, — Mr.  Olmsted  once  asked  a  black  clergy- 
man if  he  was  a  preacher,  " '  Yes,  massa,'  he  replied, '  Kordin 
to  der  grace.'  He  commenced  to  reply  in  some  scriptural 
phrase,  soberly;  but  before  he  could  say  three  words  reeled  off 
like  a  drunken  man,  entirely  overcome  with  merriment.":j: 

The  white  teachei'S  of  the  same  unfortunate  race  sometimes 
fall  below  even  this  specimen.  Thus  Mr.  Buckingham  notices 
the  case  of  a  female  slave,  solicited  to  sin  by  her  master's  son, 
to  whose  earnest  entreaty  for  succor  in  this  emergency  "  her 


*  Society  in  America,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  160. 

+  P.  Bremer,  Somes  of  the  New  World,  vol.  ill.,  p.  88. 

;  Our  Slave  States,  ch.  ii.,  p.  123 ;  ch.  vi.,  p.  377. 
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religious  teacher,  the  minister  of  the  church  she  had  joined,'^ 
replied,  "  that  her  dnty  as  a  slave  was  clearly  passive  snbmig- 
sion,  and  that  resistaiice  or  refusal  could  not  be  countenanced 
by  him."* 

On  the  whole,  the  colored  people  of  Protestant  America  may 
be  ranged  into  three  claesos :  the  multitude,  who  have  learned 
nothing,  and  whom  Mr.  Howison  describes  as  "  a  huge  mass  of 
mind  almost  entirely  unenlightened ;"  the  few,  who,  as  a  capa- 
ble witness  affirms  m.the  liew  York  Timeg,  "Join  the  church, 
perhaps  in  the  great  majoritv  of  cases,  with  no  idea  of  religion," 
and  only  display,  as  Mr.  Olmsted  observes,  "  maniacal  excite- 
ment," and  "  a  miserable  superstition,  the  more  painful  that  it 
employs  some  forms  and  words  ordinarily  connected  with  true 
Christianity ;"  and  lastly,  the  free  negroes  of  the  North,  whose 
lot  is  perhaps  still  more  full  of  ignominy,  whose  liberty  is  a 
mockery  and  a  delusion,  and  who  display  so  little  capacity  of 
social  progress  that  they  have  actually  decreased  in  numbers, 
during  the  decennial  period  ending  in  1860,  even  in  the  cities 
of  Boston  and  New  York. 

In  the  island  groups  of  the  Atlantic,  where  perhaps  a 
majority  of  the  negroes  have  been  induced  to  accept  various 
modifications  of  Christianity,  the  same  facts  recur.  It  may 
seem  ungracious  to  find  fault  with  an  act  upon  which  England 
prides  herself  so  much  as  the  emancipation  of  her  "West  Indian 
negroes,  yet  it  seems  to  be  her  fate,  even  when  she  strives  to 
do  a  good  work,  to  do  it  in  the  wrong  way.  "Tliis  English 
negro  emancipation,"  observes  Dr.  Waitz,  "  will  remain  to  all 
time  as  one  of  the  most  stupendous  moral,  economical,  and 
political  follies  which  the  history  of  human  culture  has  to  point 
to."t  And  then  he  proves,  by  arguments  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  the  force,  the  "  utter  irrationality"  of  the  mode  in 
which  this  act  of  sentimental  but  short-sighted  and  blundering 
benevolence  was  effected.  The  result  of  abandoning  to  the 
difficult  task  of  self-government,  without  an  hour's  previous 
discipline,  a  population  so  absolutely  void  of  foresight  or  self- 
control,  has  been  in  every  way  deplorable,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
negroes,  who  have  quitted  the  towns  for  the  interior,  are  said 
to  nave  already  retrograded  into  utter  barbarism,  "  A  race  has 
been  freed,"  said  Lord  Harris  in  an  official  report,  "  but  a 
society  has  not  been  formed ;  they  are  only  capable  of  enjoying 
its  vices."  In  the  French  colonv  of  La  Martinique,  where 
emancipation  was  proclaimed  witn  cqiial  folly  by  the  Provis- 
ional Government  of  1848,  ruin  and  chaos  have  ensued.    Mr. 


*  America,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ziz.,  p.  861. 

f  Quoted  in  The  BcmM&r,  vol.  Ui.,  p.  828. 
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McLeod  has  recontiv  dMoribed  the  sinealar  condition  of  the 
free  blackft  at  Mauntini,  and  the  virtual  elavery  of  the  white 
population.*  The  aolitary  exception  is  said  to  be  found  in  the 
Danish  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  where,  although  the  negroes  were 
emancipated,  thoy  were  wisely  left  under  the  action  of  a  special 
code,  wtiich  farces  them  to  labor,  while  it  permits  them  to 
labor  for  their  own  advantage. 

There  is  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  opinion  as  to  thb  reli- 
gions condition  of  the  free  blacks,  in  the  islands  as  well  as  on 
the  mainland.  Dr.  Dal  ton  has  told  us  that  the  Protestant 
negro  considort  **  good  works  superfluous,"  and  Mr.  Trollope 
that  "  ho  never  cotmccts  his  religion  with  his  life."  Like  his 
white  co-religionittf  in  other  climes,  he  bursts  into  violent  reli- 
gious excitement  on  Sandav,  but  is  apt  to  relapse  into  some- 
thing worse  than  forgetfnfness  during  the  rest  of  the  week. 
Mr.  Coleridge  adds  the  following  information. 

"The  evil  which  the  Methodists  have  done  upon  the  long 
run  is  but  scantily  counterpoised  by  a  certain  sobriety  of  ex- 
terior which  they  have  inflicted  on  their  sect."  "  The  minis- 
ters," he  adds,  always  true  to  this  ineradicable  instinct,  "  sell 
to  the  poor  negroes  what  are  called  '  tickets  of  membership,'  a 
sort  of  certificates  of  the  purchaser's  righteousness ;"  by  which 
ingenious  plan  one  of  them  confessed  that  he  had  amassed,  in 
the  course  of  twelve  months,  and  from  a  single  congregation, 
six  hundred  and  twentv-four  pounds.f  Of  the  Baptists,  the 
most  active  rivals  of  tne  Wesleyans,  Lord  Metcalfe  reported 
officially,  as  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban  reported  from  South 
Africa,  *^  Instead  of  being  ministers  of  peace,  they  are  mani- 
festly fomenters  of  discord."!  Of  the  native  preachers,  who 
are  often  represented  in  English  missionary  reports  as  models 
of  zeal  and  piety,  Mr.  Knibb,  a  Protestant  minister,  informed 
the  House  of  Commons  that  "  the  majority  lead  very  unholy 
lives,  and  allow  sins  of  various  kinds  in  their  diflferent  church- 
es." It  is  true  that  Mr.  Wildman  gave  much  the  same  account, 
before  the  same  committee,  of  "the  immorality  among  the 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church."S 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  neither  the  past  history  nor  the 
present  cortdition  of  religion  among  the  classes  referred  to  are 
pleasant  subjects  of  reflection.  Protestantism  has  failed  as 
completely  with  the  Negro  as  with  the  Chinese,  the  Hindoo, 
and  the  Sioux.  And  with  all  it  seems  to  have  employed  the 
same  class  of  emissaries.    A  Protestant  minister  informs  us,  in 

•  Travdt  In  Ecutim  Africa,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  pp.  163-5. 

SBix  MfftUfu  in  ths  Wett  IndUa,  by  Heniy  Nelson  Coleridge,  p.  172. 
Papm  of  Lord  Metea^t,  edited  by  J.  W.  Kaye,  p.  337. 
ParUcmuntarp  JUportt,  16  July,  1833 ;  vol.  xx.,  pp.  278, 535. 
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a  recent  work,  that  in  the  island  of  St  Thomaa,  speaking  of  the 
middle  of  the  eightcentli  century,  "concubinage  at  that  period, 
and  afterwards,  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  sin,  and  in  no  way 
detracted  from  the  standing  and  moral  estimation  even  of 
clergymen."  We  need  not  ask  him,  therefore,  what  was  the 
character  of  their  congregations.  lie  even  names  some  of  the 
clergy  whose  irregularities  were  most  notorious,  and  then  adds, 
appart;ntly  as  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  whereas 
*'  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  1701,"  were  too  few  to  be  counted 
as  an  element  in  the  population,  "  the  congregation  for  many 
years  has  embraced  at  least  a  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  and  is  therefore  very  large."* 

Perhaps  the  Anglican  operations  in  the  West  Indies  may  be 
thought  to  deserve  special  mention.  It  is  true  that  the  negroen 
have  very  little  share  in  the  enormous  expenditure  which  diti- 
tinguishes,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  barren  labors  of  the  parlia- 
mentarv  church.  M.  Victor  Schcelcher  notices  with  astonish- 
ment, that  the  annual  cost  of  the  *'  Establishment  in  Jamaica  is 
fifty  thousand  pounds,"t  and  Mr.  Underhill  relates  that  it  once 
reached  a  still  higher  sum,  and  that  in  a  single  year  "  seventy- 
four  thousand  pounds  was  expended  on  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.":]: In  spite  of  this  vast  revenue,  and  as  a  proof  of  the 
worthlessness  of  such  machinery  in  promoting  religion,  we  are 
assured  in  1862,  that  "  if  the  cities  of  the  Dead  Sea  were  half 
as  bad  as  Port  Royal  in  the  way  of  morals,  they  richly  de- 
served their  fate."§ 

Of  Barbadoes,  Mr.  Coleridge  frankly  reports,  that  "  the 
Codrington  College  is  at  present  all  but  useless."  Though  it 
offers  the  Principal  ''  one  of  the  most  delectable  houses  in  the 
Antilles,"  he  considers  it  "  quite  monstrous  that  the  object  of 
so  magnificent  a  charity,  and  such  large  actual  funds,  should 
be  the  support  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  boys,  who  nriight  be  edu- 
cated much  better  elsewhere  in  the  island What  is  done 

there  is  not  done  well,  and  yet  done  at  an  enormous  expense." 
It  is  just  the  history  of  the  Protestant  colleges  at  Malacca, 
Calcutta,  Hong-Kong,  and  elsewhere;  they  consume,  but 
never  produce. 

Of  I)orainica,  Mr.  Coleridge  gives  the  usual  account,  in 
speaking  of  his  co-religionists,  and  then  adds,  in  spite  of  violent 
prejudice,  "  I  am  bouud  to  say  that  a  general  good  report  was 
given  of  the  sobriety  and  temperate  zeal  of  the  Romisn  priests 

*  Historical  Account  of  St.  Thomaa,  by  John  P.  Knox,  Pastor  of  the  Re- 
fonned  Dutch  Church,  eh.  x.,  pp.  189, 141  (1852). 
f  Chkmiea  Etrangirea,  p.  59  (1843). 
i  TJm  West  Indies,  by  E.  B.  UnderhUl,  p.  220. 
I  The  CfnU$e  of  the  St.  George,  by  N.  B.  Dennys,  R.N.,  ch.  v.,  p.  76. 
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in the  colony."*  Of  Bcrmnda,  another  English  writer  records 
the  characteristic  fact  that  when  Dr.  Field,  an  Anglican  bishop, 
visited  the  island  to  open  a  new  church  at  Hamilton,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  mildly  recommending  "  Church  pnnciplee," 
he  hacl  scarcely  departed,  before  the  Colonial  Assembly  voted 
— for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Bermuda — a  respectable 
stipend  to  the  Presbyterian  minister  at  Hamilton  I"f  This 
was  their  answer  to  his  appeal. 

But  if  the  Anglican  authorities  in  these  islands  can  only 
spend  money,  without  attracting  the  sympathy  either  of  the 
colored  races  or  their  own  nominal  disciples,  other  sects  exert 
a  more  energetic  if  not  a  more  beneficial  infiucnce.  "  Com- 
pletely organized  espionage,"  Mr.  Coleridge  says,  "  is  a  fun- 
damental point  in  the  system  of  the  Methodists;  the  secrets 
of  every  family  are  at  their  command ;  parent  and  child  are 
watches  on  each  other ;  sister  is  set  against  sister,  and  brother 
against  brother;  each  is  on  his  guard  against  all,  and  all 
against  each."  " The  Baptist  and  Methodist  clergy,"  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Olmsted,  "  spend  most  of  their  force  m  arguing 
against  each  other's  doctrines,"  so  that  the  amused  negroes 
acquire  "a  great  taste  for  theological  controversy."  The 
Methodists,  however,  are  generally  worsted  by  the  Baptists, 
because  "immersion  strikes  the  fancy  of  the  negroes."  Mr. 
Cartwright,  a  celebrated  American  preacher  of  the  Methodist 
denomination,  whose  "  autobiography"  appears  to  have  found 
a  larger  number  of  readers  than  the  Memoirs  of  Guizot  or  the 
History  of  Macaulay,  is  particularly  severe  on  the  Baptists. 
They  were  always  opposing  him,  Mr.  Cartwright  complains, 
"  and  would  try  to  take  our  converts  off  into  the  water ;  indeed 
they  made  so  much  ado  about  baptism  by  immersion,  that  the 
uninformed  world  would  suppose  that  heaven  was  an  island, 
and  that  there  was  no  way  to  get  there  but  by  diving  or 
»mniming?^X  But  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  has  probably  had  a 
larger  number  of  hearers  than  any  living  man,  and  has  been  a 
celebrity  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  as  well  as  in  the  wilds  of 
Illinois,  was  a  formidable  opponent,  aod  rarely  mentions  a 
conflict  with  the  Baptists  without  adding  cheerfully,  that  thej 
were  "  annihilated,  or  "  finally  evaporated  and  left  for  parts 
unknown."  His  own  preaching,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fol- 
lowed by  results  which,  though  not  witnessed  in  the  apostolic 
age,  are  certainly  impressive.  His  hearers,  he  tells  us,  and  it 
is  perfectly  true,  sometimes  "fell  in  every  direction,  right  and 

♦  8vK  Months,  &c.,  p.  153. 

f  Bermuda,  by  a  Field  Officer,  ch.  v.,  p.  98  (1857). 

1  The  Baekmods  Preacher;  an  AutmogrUphy  of  Peter  Cartwright,  ch.  xi., 
p.  71;  Slat  edition  (1858). 
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left,  front  and  rear.    It  was  Bupposcd  that  not  less  than  three 

I  hundred  (after  one  sermon^  fell  like  dead  men  in  a  mighty 

battle;  they  were  strewed  all  over  the  camp-ground."*    **The 

power  of  God,"  ho  says  on  one  occasion,  "  fell  upon  the  people 

gloriously.    I  kept  my  eye  on  William  P ,  and  suddenly 

he  fell  at  full  length,  and  roared  like  a  bull  in  a  net,  and  cried 
aloud  for  mercy.  .  .  .  Just  about  daybreak,  Monday  morning, 

William  P raised  the  shout  of  victory,  after  struggling 

hard  all  night."t    William  P had  "  got  religion." 

It  is  fair  to  hear  the  Baptists  in  their  turn.  In  1862  the 
IJpptist  Missionary  Society  sent  Mr.  Underhill  to  visit  their 
congregations  in  the  West  Indies.  Two  main  facts  may  be 
gathered  from  his  story, — the  one,  that  the  Negro  Baptists  were 
originally  attracted  to  that  sect  by  the  unpopularity  of  its 
preachers  both  with  the  government  and  the  planters;  the 
other,  that  as  soon  as  the  first  excitement  of  emancipation  had 
subsided,  their  brief  religious  fanaticism  ^ave  place  to  indif- 
ference and  immorality.  "  Three  years  after  emancipation,  in 
1841,"  says  Mr.  Underhill,  speaking  of  Trinidad,  "  the  condi- 
tion of  the  island  was  most  deplorable ;"  while  twenty  years 
later  he  found  that  they  "  stood  aloof  from  tL '  missionary,"  in 


consequence  of  "  the  introduction  of  fanatical 


among 


o^cesses 
them."  Mr.  Dennys  relates  in  the  same  yt^r,  speaking  of  Ja 
maica,  that  it  is  impossible  to  "  conceive  the  horrible  state  of 
society  to  which  the  so-called  revivals  gave  rise,  or  the  awfully 
blasphemous  language  made  use  of  by  their  promoters." 

From  Mr.  Underhill  wo  learn  that,  in  a  multitude  of  places 
they  oscillate  between  this  loathsome  fanaticism,  generated  by 
a  form  of  religion  which  can  only  appeal  to  the  feefings  without 
illuminating  tiie  soul,  and  its  naturtu  sequel,  apathy  and  vice. 
At  Old  Harbor  Bay,  the  Baptist  agent  "  lamented  the  decay  of 
piety  among  the  people ;  said  that  they  were  not  so  attentive  to 
religious  duties  as  in  years  past,  and  that  many  of  the  young 
people  were  very  careless  and  irregular  in  attendance  at  public 
worship.    The  Wosleyan  congregation  also  has  much  declined." 

At  another  place,  the  "  Deacon"  "  lamented  the  degeneracy  of 
the  people,  and  their  inattention  to  religion.  '  They  have  got 
no  heart  in  it,'  he  said." 

At  Glarksonville,  "  backsliders  do  not  return  to  the  Church 
in  such  numbers  as  is  to  be  desired." 

At  Bethany,  "  the  Ohurch  is  weak  .  .  .  there  are  few  candi- 
dates for  fellowship." 

In  another  town, "  they  complained  of  a  general  want  of 


*  Oh.  Till.,  p.  46. 
t  Ch.  sU.,  p.  77. 
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life  in  religion ;  there  did  not  appear  any  real  love  for  public 
worship." 

In  another,  "  There  has  been  a  very  large  diminution  in  the 
number  of  members  since  1845." 

Finally,  of  the  native  preachers,  who  are  a  great  majority  in 
the  Baptist  community,  Mr.  Underbill  gives  this  candid  account. 
"  Instances  were  related  to  me  where  such  had  been  the  vanity, 
the  ridiculous  assumptions,  the  extravagance,  and  the  instability 
of  the  native  ministers,  that  confidence  in  their  usefulness,  and 
in  their  fitness  for  an  employment  so  grave  and  rosponsible, 
was  utterly  destroyed."  Yet  they  do  not  cease  to  employ  them. 

On  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Cartwright  had 
much  reason  to  envy  the  success  of  the  Baptists,  nor  even  their 
theory  that  "  heaven  was  an  island"  only  to  be  reached  by 
swimming.  One  triumph,  however,  they  seem  to  have  enjoy- 
ed, which  it  is  due  to  Mr.  TJnderhill  to  notice.  That  gentleman 
assures  his  society,  as  a  counterpoise  to  much  gloomy  informa- 
tion, that  the  best  results  may  be  anticipated  from  the  exten- 
sive circulation  of  the  "  Gospel  Trumpet,^^  a  periodical,  "  por- 
tions of  which  are  read  at  each  meeting"  in  the  West  Indies, 
though  it  is  probably  less  widely  hnown  in  colder  climes.* 

The  Methodists  in  the  West  Indies  have  invented,  perhaps 
to  counterbalance  the  superior  attractions  of  the  Baptists,  an 
entirely  new  sect,  under  a  certain  Mr.  Penwick  ;  of  which  M. 
Schoelcher  lightly  observes,  "  If  God  grants  life  to  this  sect, 
which  has  already  fourteen  chapels,  before  half  a  century 
England  will  have  its  Penwickians,  as  it  has  already  its  Wes- 
ley ans."  He  notices  also  that  the  Baptists,  whom  he  calls 
"the  radicals  of  Christianity,"  "attack  without  mercy  the 
Established  Church,  which  revenges  itself  by  discrediting  them 
without  pity."    And  thus  the  Negro  learns  Christianity. 

But  there  is  a  happier  class  of  negroes,  who  have  Catholic 
masters,  who  have  received  the  faith  in  its  fulness,  and  whose 
condition  has  been  thus  described  even  by  those  Protestant 
witnesses  whom  alone  we  have  determined  to  hear  in  this 
controversy.  "  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  says  Professor 
Merivale,  in  spite  of  vehement  prejudice,  "  has  always  proved 
a  protector  an^  a  friend  to  these  unfortunate8."t  In  Spanish 
South  America,  says  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  "  slavery  was  always 
more  a  name  thau  a  reality.  The  negroes  were  treated  with 
even  more  consideration  than  the  hired  servants  of  the  country. 
Thj  laws  protected  them  from  ill  usage,  and  religious  feeling. 


*  The  West  Indies,  by  Edward  Bean  UnderhUl,  pp.  58,  339,  350,  303,  309 
346,  430  (1863). 
t  Ijectures  on  Colonization,  lect.  il.,  p.  49. 
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in  a  state  of  society  over  which  the  priests  had  paramotmt 
influence,  operated  still  more  in  their  favor,"*  And  the  same 
contrast  is  noticed,  even  by  American  writers,  in  every  other 
region.  In  Brazil,  where  nearly  half  of  the  slave  population 
have  already  acquired  freedom.  Dr.  Kidder,  an  American 
preacher,  who  vainly  recommended  to  them  his  own  religious 
ideas,  confesses,  in  1857,  that  "some  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  best  educated  men  I  met  in  Brazil  were  of  African  descent  f 
and  that  ^^fuit  will  be  written  against  slavery  in  this  empire 
before  another  century  rolls  round."  He  even  adds,  "Some  ot 
the  closest  students  are  Mulattoes."t  Mr.  Gardner,  an  English 
Protestant,  declares  that  "  the  condition  of  the  domestic  slave 
in  Brazil  is  perhaps  even  better  than  that  of  others ;  ....  on 
estates  where  there  has  been  no  medical  attendant,  I  have  often 
found  the  lady  of  the  proprietor  attending  to  the  sick  in  the 
hospital  herself.":}:  Their  masters,  says  Mr.  Walpole, "  with  an 
eye  to  the  everlasting  welfare  of  their  slaves,  always  have  them 
baptized  on  their  arrival  in  the  Brazils."§ 

"  If  what  we  see  here,"  says  Mr.  Mansfield,  "  is  any  thing 
like  a  fair  specimen  of  slavery,  my  opinion  is  that  the  cry 
against  slavery,  as  raised  in  England,  is  a  vile  sham,  and  lip 
worship  /"  while  he  observes  of  the  negroes  themselves,  "  I 
only  wish  such  cheerful  faces  were  to  oe  seen  among  our 
English  poor."!  "  Any  comparison,"  adds  Mr.  Anthony  Trol- 
lope,  referring  to  another  part  of  the  same  continent, "  between 
the  material  comfort  of  a  Kentucky  slave  and  an  English  ditcher 
and  delver  would  be  preposterous."^ 

At  Bogota,  we  learn  from  Captain  Cochrane,  "  the  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  has  been  very  great,  and  but  few  remain ;  the 
course  of  time  will  see  them  all  set  at  liberty."**  In  Central 
America,  the  negroes  are  all  free,  slavery  having  been  declared 
"  illegal."  In  Peru,  negroes  imported  as  slaves  at  once  acquire 
their  freedom,  without  injury  to  themselves  in  a  society  wliich 
is  profoundly  Catholic. 

"  Avoiding  on  the  one  hand  the  precipitate  measure  of  the 
English  reform  ministry,  and  on  the  other  the  ribald  effrontery 


*  Buenos  /'^jres,  part  ii.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  115. 

f  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians,  ch.  viii.,  p.  133.  "  As  a  proof  that  the  Brazil- 
ians have  thoroughly  abiindoned  tho  traffic  in  human  flesh,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  a  slaver  taken  in  January,  18S6,  into  Bahia,  and  condemned,  had  touched 
at  five  places  along  the  coast  previous  to  her  detection,  but  had  not  succeeded 
in  selling  a  single  slave."    Lempriere,  Mexico  in  1861,  ch.  i.,  p.  15. 

X  Trawls  in  the  Int'tiior  of  Brazil,  ch.  i.,  p.  19. 

^  Four  Tears  in  the  Pacific,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  47. 

\  Paraguay,  Brazil,  &«.,  by  C.  B.  Mansfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  29. 

T  North  America,  vol.  ii.,  ('h.  iv.,  p.  117. 

**  Residence  in  Colombia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  88. 
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of  the  slave  statesmen  .'  "Torth  America,"  says  Mr.  Markham, 
"  the  Peruvians  have  fc  -ed  a  middle  course  between  the  ex- 
tremes," and  while  the  dlave  population  is  "  becoming  gradually 
accustomed  to  liberty,"  they  are  treated  with  sneh  charity  and 
consideration  that  "  it  is  anticipated  tliat  few  on  receiving  their 
liberty  will  leave  their  masters,  to  whom  they  are  endeared  by 
their  almost  paternal  kindness  and  the  recollections  of  their 
earliest  childhood."* 

In  Chili,  they  "  are  treated  with  a  degree  of  tenderness  and 
humanity,"  says  Mr.  Hill,  an  ardent  Protestant,  "  that  greatly 
alleviates  their  servitude.  A  law  has  been  passed  declaring 
that  no  slave  can  henceforth  be  born  in  Chili,  so  that  slavery 
may  be  regarded  as  virtually  abolished  in  this  fine  country. "f 
In  the  province  of  La  Plata,  some  of  the  Mulattoes  have 
already  become  "  professors  and  teachera  of  the  liberal  arts,'' — 
a  wonderful  example  of  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  In  Venezuela,  slavery  was  abolished  in  1854.  "Tlie 
Mexicans,"  observes  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  for  in  every  Catholic 
province  the  facts  are  uniform,  "  stand  at  a  proud  moral  distance 
from  the  Americans  in  regard  to  slavery,  which  is  abolished  in^ 
their  Republic."^  Even  in  Cuba — where  the  culpable  efieminacy 
of  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  class  diminished  in  some  degree,  in 
former  years,  the  benehciaV  operation  of  the  excellent  code 
which  regulates  slavery — Mr.  Olmsted  notices  that  "every 
slave  has  the  liberty  of  emancipating  himself,  by  paying  a  price 
which  does  not  depend  upon  the  selfish  exactions  of  masters.  .  . 
The  consequence  is,  that  emancipations  are  constantly  going  on, . 
and  the  free  people  of  color  are  hecoming  enlightened,  culti- 
vated^ and  wealthy;^''  while  "in  ao  part  of  the  United  State* 
do  they  occupy  the  high  social  position  which  they  enjov  in 
Cuba."§  "  There  are  circumstances  of  great  superiority,'  ob- 
serves another  American  writer,  with  equal  candor,  "  in  the 
condition  of  the  Cuban  over  that  of  the  American  slave."| 

"  Here,"  says  Miss  i3remcr,  in  illustration  of  the  same  contrast, . 
"  the  judges  are  commanded  to  watch  over  the  rights  of  thf 
slave.  Here  a  mother  may  purchase  the  freedom  of  her  child,  be- 
fore its  birth,  for  fifteen  dollars ;  and  after  its  birth,  for  double 
that  sum,  she  may  emancipate  her  childP  "  These  laws  of  eman- 
cipation have  caused  the  negro  population  of  Cuba  to  amount 
to  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  souls,  about  one-half  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  island,  and  near  one-third  free  negroes. 

*  Cutco  and  Lima,  ch.  il.,  p.  28. 

♦  Quoted  in  The  RamUer,  vol.  iii.,  p.  330. 

1  Excursions  Through  the  Slave  States,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxxiv.,  p.  188., 

S  Our  Slave  States,  ch.  vi.,  p.  445. 

I  Oan-Eden,  w  Pictures  of  Cuba,  ch.  xili.,  p.  189  (1854). 
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And  the  free  negro  of  Cuba  is  the  happiest  of  all  created 
beings."*  We  know  what  the  free  negro  is  in  the  Protestant 
States  of  America — an  object  of  contempt  even  to  the  slave. 

Long  ago  Burke  remarked,  "  As  to  the  negroes  (in  the  French 
colonies),  they  are  not  left,  as  they  are  with  us,  wholly,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  discretion  of  the  planter.  Their  masters  are 
obliged  to  have  them  instructed  in  the  principles  of  religion."f 
At  Ceuta,  says  Mr.  Urquhart,  "  the  Spaniards  allow  them  pro- 
gressively to  repurchase  their  liberty,  and  when  they  have 
done  so,  admit  tnem  to  perfect  equality  of  consideration  with 
the  white  men.":}:  Lastly,  Mr.  Sullivan  dares  to  indicate  dis- 
tinctly the  pregnant  contrast  which  Mr.  Olmsted  and  others 
only  venture  to  insinuate.  In  Catholic  Cuba,  he  says,  "  the 
slaves  are  allowed  to  be  instructed  in  their  Bible,  and  are  not 
kicked  out  of  the  cathedrals  and  churches,  like  so  many  dogs, 
as  they  are  in  America  ;"§  he  means  in  the  cities  where  Prot- 
estantism reigns,  for  in  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Olmsted  relates, 
apparently  with  admiration,  that  in  the  Catholic  cathedral  the 
negro  ana  white  man  knelt  side  by  side,  a  spectacle  which  the 
writer  of  these  pages  has  often  witnessed  in  the  Catholic 
churches  of  New  York. 

Such,  in  its  outlines,  is  the  contrast  between  the  lot  of  the 
negro  under  Catholic  and  Protestant  masters  respectively.  A 
blessing  and  a  curse  represent,  in  this  as  in  every  other  field, 
the  relative  action  of  the  Churc'^  and  the  Sects.  In  Protestant 
America,  we  know  what  has  been  the  history  of  the  African ; 
in  every  Catholic  State,  even  on  the  same  continent,  he  has 
found  either  prompt  and  complete  liberty,  or  a  constant  and 
rapid  approximation  towards  it,  not  by  a  violent  and  irrational 
emancipation  following  hard  upon  a  debasing  servitude,  but  by 
gradual  culture  and  wise  discipline ;  and  even  while  still  a 
bondsman,  "religious  feeling,"  as  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  ob- 
serves, secures  for  him  such  tender  care  and  wakeful  solicitude 
as  is  rarely  conceded  in  England  or  America  to  free  laborers. 
But  if  we  have  now  sufficient  evidence'  with  respect  to  the 
fortunes  of  this  section  of  American  society,  we  have  still  to 
show,  in  conclusion,  what  Protestantism  has  done  for  the  origi- 
nal tenants  of  the  land,  after  slaughtering  the  pastors  who  were 
gathering  them  by  thousands  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  and  what 
has  been  its  final  influence  upon  races  whom  the  missionaries 
of  the  Cross  would  have  everywhere  converted  into  a  generous, 
a  civilized,  and  a  believing  people. 

*  Homes  of  the  New  World,  letter  xxxiii.,  p.  Ill ;  letter  xxxvii.,  p.  344. 

t  JShiropean  Settletnenta  in  America,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  47. 

i  The  Puiars  of  Hercvles,  ch.  vi.,  p.  104. 

^  Ramblea  in  Jy.  and  8.  America,  ch.  iii.,  p.  00. 
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"  The  Europeans,"  says  M.  de  Tocqueville,  and  Humboldt 
has  used  almost  the  same  words,  "  after  having  banished  the 
Indiui  tribes  to  remote  deserts,  have  condemned  them  to  a 
wandering  and  vagabond  life  full  of  inexpressible  miseries. 
European  tyranny  has  riendered  them  more  disorderly  and  less 
dviheed  than  they  were  before."  We  have  seen  that  in  South 
America,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  savages  were  raised  to  such 
a  degree  of  virtue,  civilization,  and  prosperity,  that  "  they 
enjoyed,  for  many  generations,"  even  by  the  confession  of  a 
Soutney,  "  a  greater  exemption  from  physical  and  moral  evil 
than  any  other  inhabitants  of  the  globe."  "  The  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  this  people,"  continues  M.  de  Tocqueville, 
*'  has  not  ceased  to  degenerate  in  equal  measure,  and  their 
barbarism  has  increased  in  proportion  to  their  sufferings." 
And  then,  contrasting  their  woful  decay  with  the  unparalleled 
material  progress  of  their  Protestant  lords,  he  adds  this  cry 
of  righteous  indignation  :  "  Never  has  there  been  witnessed  in 
any  nation  either  so  prodigious  a  development  or  so  rapid  a 
destruction  I""* 

He  story  of  that  destruction  is  soon  told.  The  Atlantic 
States  had  already  been  emptied  of  their  inhabitants  by  the 
English ;  but  many  a  tribe  still  remained,  though  in  diminished 
numbers,  by  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  as  well 
as  in  the  wide  regions  which  he  between  the  confluence  of  the 
latter  river  with  the  Missouri  and  the  far  distant  provinces  of 
Oregon  and  California.  In  these  remote  tribes  was  vested  the 
possession  of  lands  of  vast  extent  and  incalculable  value.  As 
the  flood  of  emigration  rolled  onwards,  and,  bursting  one  barrier 
after  another,  sought  an  issue  in  tlit  wide  plains  of  the  West, 
the  Indian  found  himself  once  more  in  the  presence  of  men 
stronger  and  fiercer  than  himself,  and  able  to  wrest  from  him 
the  lands  which  he  was  unable  to  guard. 

We  have  learned  from  American  authorities  how  his  race  has 
been  exterminated, — men,  women,  and  helpless  babes, — that 
Anglo-Saxon  lords  might  the  sooner  divide  his  inheritance ;  and 
Mr.  Julius  Froebel  assures  us,  in  1859,  that  they  have  found 
still  more  expeditious  modes  of  removing  tribes  who  could  have 
taught  them  a  lesson  in  humanity,  if  they  had  been  willing  to 
profit  by  it.  "  It  is  a  fact,"  he  says,  "  that  the  whites  have 
attempted  to  poison  whole  tribes  of  Indians,  and  I  have  myself 
often  heard  the  question  discussed  how  this  could  be  effected 


*  Dela  Denoeratie,  &c.,  tome  iii.,  ch.  v.,  p.  109. 
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in  the  best  manner.  A  story  of  the  desif^ed  introduction  of 
the  small-pox  amongst  a  remote  Indian  tribe  is  current  in  the 
west,  and  I  have  hoard  it  related  with  every  particular."* 

If  the  Indians,  provoked  by  such  atrocities,  have  begtm  to 
retaliate,  this  can  hardly  excite  surprise.  In  1862,  Commandcr 
Mayno  relates,  that  "  scarcely  a  paper  reaches  Victoria  from 
Oregon  or  Washington  States  that  does  not  contain  an  account 
of  some  brutal  murder  of  whites  by  the  Indians,  or  some  re- 
taliatory deed  of  blood  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States.  So 
contirmed,  indeed,  has  this  enmity  become,  that  what  is  little 
short  oi  a  policy  of  exterminatioh  is  being  pursued  towards  the 
aborigine8."t 

It  was  not,  however,  always  by  open  violence,  but  more  often 
by  the  fiction  of  a  simulated  purchase,  that  the  Indian  wat^ 
deprived  of  his  hunting-grounas,  and  driven  to  wander  again 
towards  the  setting  sun.  In  vain  he  sometimes  atiected  t(» 
adopt  the  nominal  religion  of  his  encroaching  guests,  in  the 
hope  of  snatching  from  tlieir  sympathy  the  respite  which  their 
avarice  denied.  "  1  was  struck  with  amazement,"  said  Dr. 
Wolff,  fifteen  years  ago,  "  to  find  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  that  many  of  the  Indians,  especially  among  tiic 
Cherokees,  adopted  outwardly  the  Protestant  religion,  in  order, 
as  they  hoped,  to  prevent  Congress  from  sending  them  further 
into  tne  interior.  :j:  Feeble  device  I  which  did  not  postpone 
even  for  an  hour  their  inevitable  doom.  There  was  no  V icar 
of  Christ  here,  as  of  old  in  Mexico  and  Brazil,  to  launch  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who  should  wrong  the 
Indian,  nor  would  such  a  sentence  have  had  any  terrors  for 
those  who  were  now  gatiiering  round  him.  There  was  no  Las 
Casas  to  defend,  no  Vieyru  to  instruct,  no  Baraza  to  die  for  him. 
The  sons  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Ignatius  were  far  away,  and  the 
Indian  was  left  to  struggle  alone.  And  so,  in  his  own  touchinjif 
words,  "  the  tree  which  was  continually  transplanted  quickly 
perished."  "The  Americans  acquired,"  says  M. de Tocqueville. 
''  almost  for  nothing — d  vil  pnx — whole  provinces  which  the 
richest  sovereigns  of  Europe  are  too  poor  to  purchase."  Mr. 
Everett  reminded  Congress  on  the  19tli  of  May,  1830,  that  they 
had  already  seized,  by  pretended  treaty  with  the  Indians,  two 
hundred  and  thii'ty  millions  of  acres, — an  amount  increased, 
Avhen  Mr.  Schoolcraft  compiled  his  statistical  tables,  to  more 
than  four  hundred  millions.  The  Osages  alone  gave  up  twenty- 
nine  million  acres  for  an  annuity  of  a  thousand  dollars — which 


*  8et)en  Tear$  in  Central  America,  ch.  v.,  p.  273. 

+  Four  Yea/t'»  in  Britiith  Columbia,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  356. 

;  Narrative  of  a  Atimon  to  Bokhara,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  54, 
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would  hardly  pay  for  the  strong  drinks  by  which  the  treaty  was 
consecrated.*  Many  cases  were  still  more  flagrant  in  their 
mockery  of  justice.  During  the  whole  period  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon 
rule  the  same  policy  was  pursued,  and  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years  men  bearing  the  name  of  Christians  have  scandalized  the 
pagan  tribes  of  America  by  their  unscrupulous  fraud.  '*  Your 
people,"  said  the  orators  of  the  Six  Nations  to  Sir  William 
Johnson,  in  1756,  "  when  they  buy  a  small  piece  of  land  from 
us,  by  stealing  thev  make  it  large ;"  and  Sir  William  confessed 
that  it  was  true.  The  Delawares,  he  told  the  English  authorities, 
^'  would  never  leave  off  killing  the  English  ;''  for  "  they  were 
determined  to  drive  all  Englishmen  on  their  lands  which  the 
Eriglish  had  cheated  them  out  of."f 

The  Americans  have  imitated  the  English,  and  defraud  tlic 
Indian,  now  at  their  mercy,  without  even  the  affectation  of 
justice.  The  second  article  of  the  "Treaty  with  the  Winni- 
bagoes,"  in  1846,  imposes  upon  them  the  resignation  "  of  all 
lands,  wherever  situated,  now  or  heretofore  occupied  by  said 
Indians,"  and  assigns,  "as  their  home,"  a  tract  west  of  tlie 
Mississippi,  '"''provided  such  land  can  be  obtained  on  just  and 
reasonable  terms.":}:  Twelve  treaties,  we  learn,  "have  been 
made  by  the  United  States  with  the  Muskogee  nation  (Creeks), 
and  each  of  them  has  been  a  treaty  of  cession  ;"  while  the 
remnant  of  their  lands  was  "  in  each  case  solemnly  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  United  States."  At  length,  they  were  slain  to 
the  last  man,  not  by  hunters  or  pioneers,  whose  lawlessness 
might  have  found  an  apologist,  but  by  an  organized  military 
force,  under  the  comncand  of  General  Jackson,  afterwards 
President  of  the  United  States  !§ 

The  Cherokees  also,  though  their  territory  had  been  guaran- 
teed to  them  "  forever"  by  a  formal  act  of  the  United  States 
government,  were  ordered,  in  spite  of  their  comparative  prog- 
ress in  civilization,  to  be  sent  to  a  district  west  of  the  Arkansas, 
which  Major  Long  had  reported  to  be  "  uninhabitable,"  being 
'■'  nearly  all  a  boundless  prairie,  and  destitute  of  running  water 
during  a  part  of  every  year."| 

The  treatment  of  the  Senecas  was  of  the  same  kind.  They 
had  already  been  banished  from  the  homes  of  their  fathers, 
but  still  possessed  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
"  reserved"  land,  secured  to  them  by  solemn  treaties.    In  the 


/i 


*  De  Tocqueviile,  tome  iii.,  ch.  v.,  p.  123. 
\  Doc.  Hist.  N.  York,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  750-53. 

i  The  Statutes  at  Large  and  Treaties  of  tfie  U.  SL  of  America,  1846-7  ;  ed. 
.Mi  not. 
§  FcatherBtouhaugh,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  41. 
1  JUgfUs  of  the  Indians,  a  Memorial  to  Congress,  p.  9  (Boeton,  1830). 
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lapse  of  time  tbis  land  had  increased  in  valne,  and  the  **  Land 
Oompanj,"  an  association  of  specnlators,  resolved  to  rob  Aem 
of  it.  "The  United  States  Commissioner,"  we  are  t6ld, 
^'  entered  into  the  scheme."  Ashamed  to  appear  openly  as  a 
party  to  a  nefarious  fraud,  this  officer  hid  himself  in  a  tavern 
at  Buffalo,  and  directed  his  operations  from  that  place  of  conceal- 
ment.^ The  design  was  to  bribe,  cajole,  or  compel  the  Senecas 
to  resign  their  inheritance.  "  Bnnners  were  hired  to  scour  the 
forests,  and  bring  in  every  chief  who  could  be  prevailed  tipon, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  sign  the  assent.  Spirituous  liquor  was 
employed  to  intoxicate  them,  false  representations  to  deceive 
them,  threads  to  intimidate  them,  and  vain  hoped  to  allure 
them."  But  after  every  effort,  only  thirty-one  out  of  eighty - 
one  chiefs  could  be  induced  to  sign,  and  finally  thev  were  forced 
to  remove,  as  American  witnesses  complain,  "  by  deception  and 
fraud  perhaps  without  parallel  in  the  cfark  history  c^  oppression 
and  wrong  to  which  the  abori^nes  of  our  country  have  been 
subjected."'* 

And  even  these  facts  do  not  complete  the  contrast  which^ 
marks  the  history  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  colonization  on 
this  continent ;  for  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  a  tribe  is  permitted 
for  a  season  to  occupy  some  remote  tract,  insufficient  for  their 
wants  unless  they  till  the  soil,  and  which  their  rulers  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  utilize,  the  niggard  concession,  as  even  American 
writers  complain,  is  only  made  a  pretext  for  hew  frauds.  "The 
governmental  philanthropy,"  says  Mr.  Olmsted  in' 1857,  "m  in 
practice  only  ajob^  in  which,  as  usual,  the  least  possible  is  done, 
and  the  utmost  possible  is  paid."t  The  annuity  system,  which 
the  most  eminent  authority  calls  "that  delusive  means  of 
Indian  subsistence,"  is  in  practice  only  profitable  to  the  agents 
employed  under  it,  while  "  few  of  the  annuitants  reach  their 
home  with  a  dime.  Most  of  them  have  expended  all,  and  lost 
their  time  in  addition.":]: 

A  few,  indeed,  such  as  the  Kikapoos,  live  as  yet  on  the 
reserved  lands  of  the  "  Indian  territory,"  but,  as  an  English 
traveller  informs  us,  they  "  are  greatly  demoralized,"  precisely 
because  thev  are  "  in  the  vicimtv  of  civilization  I"  The  men 
are  addicted  to  intoxication,  ana  the  women  to  unchastity ; 
"  both  sexes  and  all  ages  are  inveterate  beggars,  whose  principal 
industry  is  hor8e-stearing."§ 

The  Americans,  then,  by  their  own  confession,  have  only 

•  The  Gate  of  the  Seneca  Indian*,  p.  7  (Wiiladelphia,  1840).    Cf.  Plea  for  the 
Indiane,  addressed  to  Congress,  by  the  Citizens  of  Hartford^  Counectieat,  p.  B. 

iTexae,  p.  298. 
Schoolcraft,  Notee  on  the  Iroquoia,  ch.  i.,  pp  13-18>  '        '   .//  ' 

Burton,  ch.  l,  p.  85.  r  '  >      ■     '^ 
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ion,  have  only 


pnreaed  in  their  dealings  with  the  Indians  the  crnel  policy  be- 

aneathed  to  them  by  the  English.  Rsfusing  to  adopt  from 
aem  other  precedents,  thev  have  imitated  them  too  well  in  this. 
And  the  inevitable  result  nas  been  to  add  a  deeper  intensity  to 
the  scorn  and  disgust  which  the  savage,  not  without  cause,  nad 
already  conceived  for  a  religion  which  he  was  told  was  Chris- 
tianity, and  for  the  aj^nts  who  were  presented  to  him  as  its 
teachers.  Such  a  religion,  and  svnh  teachers,  seemed  to  him  so 
little  Divine,  that  he  scarcelv  ucemed  them  human.  "By 
Christians,"  observes  Mr.  MoUhausen,  "  they  have  been  cheated 
and  betrayed — driven  from  the  grounds  of  their  fathers,  and  cut 
down  like  wild  beasts — and  for  this  reason  they  have  repelled 
missionaries  with  displeasure  and  contempt."  They  saw  in 
such  missionaries  only  traders  and  speculators,  whose  largest 
conception  of  purity,  justice,  and  self-denial  only  consisted  in 
constantly  violating  the  two  frst  in  their  own  practice,  and 
never  recommending  the  last  save  to  their  victims.  In  1821, 
the  Indians  had  seen  a  band  of  so-called  missionaries  appro- 
priate "  a  tract  of  land,  consisting  of  about  fifteen  thousand 
acres,  from  the  Osage  Indians."^  Ten  years  later,  when  a 
tribe  in  Indiana  spontaneously  offered  land  to  the  governor  of 
the  State  for  the  maintenance  of  Catholic  missionaries,  their 
petition  was  answered  by  an  embassy  of  Protestant  ministers, 
attracted  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  and  who  contrived  to  filch 
from  them  by  fraud  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
acres.!  "  Genuine  religion  has  suffered  much,"  says  Professor 
R.  Bishop,  the  historian  of  The  Sects  in  Kentucky^  from 
"  the  money-making  and  speculating  spirit"  of  these  singnlar 
"  missionaries.":}: 

There  is  something  tenible  in  the  disdain  which,  in  our  own 
as  in  other  times,  the  Indian  manifests  towards  the  emissaries  of 
Protestantism.  "  They  treat  me,"  Mr.  Kirkland  has  candidly 
told  us,  "  with  no  more  respect  than  they  would  show  to  a 
dog."  Many  years  after,  in  1 821 ,  a  famous  chief  thus  expressed 
to  the  Governor  of  New  York  his  opinion  of  the  same  class:  "I 
have  observed  that  whenever  they  came  among  the  Indians,  they 

*  Fathers  qfthe  London  Missionary  Society,  vol.  ii.,  app.,  p.  604.  • 

t  AuTit^,  tome  vi.,  p.  158. 

%  Quoted  by  Spalding,  ch.  vi.,  p.  88.  Considering  the  chara^^-Ar  which  a 
multitude  of  witnesses  give  of  the  American  clergy,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  so<»lled  missionaries  of  the  same  nation  should  be  what  an  English  writer 
callA  "  UtTierant  livelihood  seekers."  Mr.  Tilley  mentions  that  he  heard  one  of 
them  lecture  at  St.  Francisco.  "  His  lecture  commenced,  seeundem  artem,  by 
well  abusing  the  Romanists.  He  then  proceeded  to  a  relation  of  his  own '  call.' 
He  had  been  a  common  sailor  and  a  vagabond,  but  had  become  a  Protestant 
missionary.  His  logic  was  sublime.  'I  waited,'  said  he,  'till  I  received 
promlsea  of  support  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  then  I 
startttd  off.' "    Japan,  the  Amoor,  to.,  ch.  x.,  p.  185.  , 
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always  excited  enmities  and  quarrels  amongst  them,  .  .  .  and 
that  the  Indians  were  sure  to  dwindle  and  d^caae  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  preachers  that  came  among  them.''  And  then 
he  noticed  a  recent  case  :  "  We^  have  been  threatened  by  Mr. 
Hyde,  that  unless  we  listen  to  his  preaching  and  become  Chris- 
tians we  shall  be  turned  off  our  lands.  We  wish  tr>  know  from 
the  governor  if  this  is  to  be  so ;  and  if  he  has  no  right  to  say 
so,  we  think  he  ought  to  be  turned  off  our  lands,  and  not 
allowed  to  plague  us  any  more.  Wo  shall  never  be  at  peace 
while  he  is  among  us."*    Mr.  Hyde  was  removed. 

Ten  years  later,  the  celebrated  Black  Iluwh  accepted  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States  at  Prairie  du  Chiun,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  American  officials  the  noble  savage  spoke  as 
follows  of  the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Hvde :  "  Tlie  white  men  are 
bad  schooltnasters.  They  smile  in  the  face  of  the  poor  Indians, 
to  cheat  them,  to  deceive  them,  and  ruin  their  wives.  They 
poisoned  us  by  their  touch.  We  were  not  safe.  We  were  be- 
coming like  them,  hypocrites  and  liars,  adulterers,  lazv  drones, 
all  talkers,  and  no  workers. "f  Is  it  wondeiful  if  the  cluefs 
sometimes  said,  in  words  which  have  already  been  quoted, 
"  Our  young  men  do  not  listen  to  them  any  better  than  to  our- 
selves ;  we  wish  for  Catholic  priests  ?" 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  chief  of  the  Kansas  went  to 
St.  Louis  to  obtain  a  missionary.  A  Protestant  minister  offered 
to  return  with  him  to  his  tribe.  ''  The  chief,  eyeing  him,  said 
with  a  smile,  '  This  is  not  what  I  ask ;  this  man  apparently 
has  a  wife  and  children,  like  myself  and  other  men  of  my  tribe. 
I  do  not  wish  him.  Whenever  I  come  to  St.  Louis  I  jgo  to  tlie 
great  house  (church)  of  the  French.  There  I  see  Blackrobes 
who  have  no  wives  or  children.  These  are  the  men  I  ask.'  ":|: 
A  few^  hours  later,  Father  Lutz  was  descending  the  Mississippi 
with  the  Kansas  chief.  "Brother,"  said  the  most  famous  of  all 
the  Seneca  chiefs,  at  a  great  meeting  held  at  Buffalo  by  the  re- 
quest of  the  missionaries,  "  you  say  you  have  not  come  to  get 
our  land  or  our  money,  but  to  enlighten  our  minds.  I  will 
now  tell  you  that  I  have  been  at  your  meetings,  and  saw  you 
collecting  money  from  the  meeting.  I  cannot  tell  what  this 
money  was  intended  for,  but  suppose  it  was  for  your  minister ; 
and  if  we  should  conform  to  your  way  of  thinking,  perhaps  you 
•  may  want  some  from  us."§ 

"  My  friends,"  replied  an  Oiibbeway  chief  not  long  ago  to 
the  invitation  of  some  English  ministers,  "  we  believe  that 


*  Drake,  book  v.,  ch.  vi.,  p. 
f  Id.,  ch.  X.,  p.  161. 


108. 


I  Shea,  Catholie  Missions,  &c.,  ch.  xxv.,  p.  467. 

§  Id.,  ch.  vi.  p.  103.    Cf.  BoerUs  in  Tndian  History,  ch.  vl.,  p.  240  (1842). 
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the  white  pooplo  have  two  tongues."  And  then  he  gave  the 
following  roMon  for  thinking  so :  ''  A  black  coat  came  amongst 
us  in  the  town  whore  l  live,  and  told  ns  the  same  words  as  you 
have  spoken  this  morning,  lie  said  that  the  religion  of  the 
white  men  was  the  only  good  religion ;  and  some  began  to 
believe  him,  and  after  a  while  a  great  many  believed  him,  and 
then  he  wanted  n»  to  help  him  to  build  a  house,  and  we  did  so. 
We  lifted  very  hard  at  the  logs,  and  when  it  was  done  many  sent 
their  children  to  him  to  learn  to  read,  and  some  girls  got  so  as 
to  road  the  good  13ook,  and  their  fathers  were  very  proud  of  it; 
and  at  last  one  of  these  girls  had  a  baby,  and  not  long  after 
another  had  a  baby,  and  then  the  black  coat  ran  away,  and  we 
have  never  Huen  hmi  since.  My  friends,  we  do  not  think  this 
right.  I  believe  there  is  another  black  coat  now  in  the  same 
house.  Some  of  the  Indians  send  their  boys  there  to  learn  to 
read,  but  they  dare  not  let  their  girls  go.  My  friends,  this  is 
all  I  have  to  uay."** 

The  estimute  which  the  Indians  have  formed,  after  an  un- 
varying exporieneo  of  two  centuries,  of  the  habits  and  character 
of  the  rruteMtant  emissaries,  has  naturally  created  in  them,  as 
in  the  pa(a[anH  of  every  other  land,  the  invincible  repugnance 
which  their  mWaii  attitude  attests,  and  has  aggravated  tenfold 
their  passionate  aversion  to  Christianity.  If  preachers  of 
another  order,  men  of  austere  virtue,  admirable  patience,  and 
unwearied  charity,  could  onlv  win  them  to  the  tlross  at  the 
price  of  prodigious  labors  and  sufferings,  and  often  at  the  cost 
of  life  itself,  we  may  easily  comprehend  tlie  failure  of  another 
class,  who  only  excite,  as  we  have  seen,  their  contempt  and 
abhorrence.  **Tho  American  Indian,*'  says  a  late  report  of 
one  of  the  most  opulent  missionary  associations  of  the  western 
continent,  "  are,  for  the  most  part,  yet  unblessed  with  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  I"t  What  more  effective  proof  can 
wti  desire  oi  the  monstrous  contrast  which  we  have  traced  in 
these  volumes,  and  of  which  the  history  of  missions  in  North 
and  South  America  supplies  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  most 
impressive  exam|>le'if 

There  mi^ht  still  be  hope  of  the  effectual  conversion  of  the 
few  remaitung  tribes,  though  the  task  becomes  more  difficult 
every  year,  if  Catholic  missionaries  were  the  sole  representatives 
of  Christianity.  It  is  by  the  presence  of  the  agents  of  Protest- 
antism, and  not  by  the  indifference  or  obduracy  of  the  Indian, 
that  their  labor  is  now  frustrated.    When  Father  Laverloch^re 


•  CttliD,  vol,  i„  n,  160  i  2d  edition. 

f  WoNtero  Kortifga  Miiwloiuinr  Society ;  see  Foreign  Missionaru  Ohroniok, 
p.  SI  (Pittoburgb), 
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visited  the  Sionx  at  Fort  Albany,  in  1849,  amonest  whom  a 
Protestant  missionary  had  dwelt  for  many  years,  andnrged  them 
to  embrace  the  Faith,  this  was  their  reply  :  "  The  prayer-man 
who  has  been  with  ns  is  ojily  a  rogue  andf  a  pretender.  You, 
too,  may  he  the  same."  And  they  refused  to  listen  to  him.* 
Such  is  the  fatal  result  of  the  presence  of  Protestant  mission- 
aries. They  make  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  impossible.f 
Yet  it  is  m  this  point  alone  that  the  American  government, 
rarely  unjust  to  Catholics,  uses  all  its  influence  on  the  side 
of  evil.  When  the  Ottawas  applied,  in  1829,  for  Catholic 
missionaries,  their  petition  was  answered,  as  usual,  by  a  prompt 
dispatch  of  Protestant  ministers.  It  is  true  that  the  Indians 
drove  them  away,  with  this  emphatic  admonition :  "  Keep 
your  errors  for  yourselves ;  our  nation  does  not  want  missionaries 
with  wives  and  children,  but  the  Blackrobea,  like  those  who 
visited  our  grandfatliers."!  And  three  years  later,  Father  R6ze 
could  say,  writing  from  New  York,  "  It  is  truly  admirable  to 
see  these  good  Ottawas  all  converted  in  the  space  of  three  years, 
and  become  excellent  Christians."§  We  have  seen  that  Mrs. 
Jameson  confirms  this  account  of  the  Ottawas,  from  her  owii 
observation,  in  1852.  But  the  executive  authorities, — and  this 
is  perhaps  the  heaviest  reproach  which  they  have  incurred, — 
though  all  these  facts  are  known  to  them,  and  have  been 
ciHifessed  without  reserve,  still  neglect  too  often  theprayer  of 
the  Indian,  &ven  while  admitting  that  it  is  just.  They  know 
that  Catholic  missionaries  alone  vmi  win  him  to  Christianity, 
and  they  continue  to  send  him  men  who  bind  his  neck  with 
chains  while  they  talk  of  liberty,  who  create  a  desert  and  call  it 
civilization.  The  Winnebagoes  were  not  only  refused  the  services 
of  Father  Petiot,  but  forced  to  pay  for  a  Protestant  missionary 
whom  they  despised;  and  this  although  Mr.  McGregor,  the 
agent,  reported  in  1844,  that  "  it  was  questionable  policy  to 
force  them  to  receive  instruction  from  a  class  to  whom  they 
objected."!  When  the  chief  of  the  Kansas  nation  wrote  to 
General  Clark  for  a  Blackrobe,  the  agent,  though  a  Protestant, 
reported  officially  in  forwarding  the  application,  that  "only 
Catholic    priests    can    succeed    in    these    missions."    Whea 

*■  AnnaU,  xii.,  168  (EngliBh  edition). 

t  It  is  worthy  of  observfttion  that  the  Sioux  nation,  originally  capable  of  a 
high  do&-roe  of  civilization,  are  described  bj  a  well-known  writer  in  1853,  as 
"  degradeO  by  their  inUreourse  voUh  the  whites,"  and  that  in  1862  they  showed 
Uieir  appifi;iation  of  the  lattet,  by  massacring  five  hundred  of  them  at  once 
la  the  Sta:^  of  Minnesota.  Homes  of  the  Nete  World,  by  Frederika  Bremer, 
vol.  11.,  p.  ?''.i,  '»>tter  xxvii. 

t  AvificH,  vorL  3  iv. ,  ^.  476.  ^ 

S  Tome  vl.,  p.  180. 

I  Sheii,  t  b.  s*i.,  p.  40C 
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Monseignenr  Diibourg,  the  renerated  Bishop  of  New  Orleans, 
visited  t'  Preeident  and  his  ministers  at  Washington,  "it  was 
readily  uamitted  that  Oatholic  priests  were  tiller  for  the  work 
than  Protestant  ministers;"  and  the  Minister  for  War,  franklj 
confirming  the  admission,  said  to  the  bishop,  "Above  all,  try 
to  procure  Jesuits."* 

It  is  confessed,  then,  by  all  that  is  noble  and  high-mindod  in 
the  United  States, — though  the  confession  comes  many  years 
too  late, — that  while  the  influence  of  Protestantism  has  only 
tended,  during  two  hundred  years,  to  propagate  corruption, 
disorder,  and  death  among  the  native  tribes,  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionary, ;*1uae  'i.nd  unaided,  as  destitute  of  all  material  re- 
HOUices  U8  hio  'ndian  disciple,  but  filled  with  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Gbost,  haa  never  failed  to  win  him,  by  the  force  of  his 
own  exbiaple,  and  the  Divine  gifts  of  which  he  is  the  steward 

id  minister,  to  peace,  contentment,  industry,  and  virtue, 
^hat  Protestantism  has  done  for  the  Bed  Man  is  written  in 
iiistory.  Even  its  professional  advocates  confess  the  truth 
which  they  dare  not  deny.  "Alas !"  exclaimed  one  of  them 
fifty  years  ago,  "what  has  not  our  nation  to  answer  for  at  the 
bar  of  retributive  justice!" 

Nearly  half  a  century  later,  the  same  confession  was  once 
more  repeated,  inpresence  of  the  American  Senate,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Florida  war,  and  its  disastrous  results.  "  The 
origin  of  this  war  is  the  same  with  all  our  Indian  wars.  It  lies 
deep,  beyond  the  power  of  eradication,  in  the  mighty  wrongs 
we  nave  heaped  upon  the  miserable  nations  of  these  lands. 
Three  hundred  years  have  rolled  into  the  bosom  of  eternity 
since  the  white  man  put  his  foot  on  these  shores,  and  every 
day  and  hour,  and  every  moment,  has  been  marked  with  some 

act  of  cruelty  and  oppression I  consider  the  fate  of  the 

Indian  as  inevitably  fixed.  He  must  perish.  The  decree  of 
extermination  has  long  since  gone  fortn,  and  the  execution  of 
it  is  in  rapid  progress.  Avarice,  Sir,  has  counted  their  acres 
and  their  power ;  torce  and  avarice  march  on  together  to  their 
destruction."! 

Finally,  in  the  year  1861,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  reli- 
^ous  teachers  of  Protestant  America  thus  estimates,  once 
more,  in  the  presence  of  his  congregation,  the  unrepented  guilt 
of  which  the  final  reckoning  is  still  to  come.  "  Our  nation  has 
more  sins  than  one.  Its  criminal  treatment  of  the  Indians  is  a 
tit  subject  for  Bhawe.     Evety  crime  in  the  calendar  has  been 

*  Henrion,  tome  ii.  4<t  partie,  p.  664. 

t  Bpteeh  of  the  W"^  ifr.  Hopk%n»on,  quoted  by  Macdonald,  Britith  Cohan- 
Ha,  tK.,  ch.  v.,  p.  19, 
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comviitted  against  them :  slow  persecution ;  the  breaking  of 
every  treaty  made  with  them  when  found  convenient;  and  the 
robbery  of  their  lands."*  He  only  omits  the  worse  crime  of 
all — the  cruelty  which  deprived  them  of  the  very  teachers  who 
had  proved  a  thousand  times,  that  they,  and  they  alone,  could 
have  done  for  tliem  exactly  what  their  fellow-apostles  had  done 
for  their  more  favored  brethren  in  the  South. 

Such  is  the  contrast,  immense  and  irreparable,  which  may  be 
resumed  in  those  two  admitted  results — that  while  in  the 
Souths  nearly  sixteen  hundred  thousand  Indian  Catholics  are 
found  at  this  day,  though  robbed  for  sixty  years  of  their  pastors, 
still  inflexible  in  the  faith,  and  proof  against  the  assaults  of 
heresy  and  unbelief,  besides  whole  nations  in  Central  America, 
Mexico,  and  California ;  in  the  vast  territories  of  the  JVbrth, 
from  Oregon  to  Florida,  and  from  Boston  to  Santa  Fe,  barely 
three  hundred  thousand  Indians,  remnant  of  a  thousand  tribes, 
now  survive,  of  whom  nearly  all  who  are  not  Catholics  are 
pagans.  In  1861,  the  total  number  of  Indians  in  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  was  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  twenty -nine.f  In  1858,  they  had 
dwindled  to  three  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twenty-two,  being  a  diminution  of  nearly  seventy-four 
thousand  in  seven  years!  while,  "in  Mexico  and  South 
America,"  as  one  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  "Western  Conti- 
nent observes,  "  tfiey  still  thrive,  or  increase,  and  amalgamate 
and  intermarry  with  the  European  races.":]:  Such,  once  more, 
is  that  prodigious  contrast  between  the  work  of  the  Church 
and  the  work  of  the  Sects  which  we  have  now  traced  in  every 
region  of  the  earth,  and  which,  while  it  has  everywhere  re- 
vealed to  us  the  incurable  impotence  of  human  Sects,  has  dis- 
played in  their  incomparable  beauty  those  apostolic  triumphs 
of  the  Christian  Church, "  to  which,"  by  the  confession  of  a 
hostile  witness,  "nothing  similar  has  occurred  in  the  whole 
course  of  history ."§ 


OOMCLUBION. 


And  now  we  may  conclude  this  long  but  imperfect  histoi7, 
of  which  all  the  phases  were  sufficiently  known  to  an  English 


*  Rov.  Ilcnry  Wurd  Bvc'clier,  quoted  ia  N&uD  York  Evening  JSmress,  Jann- 
ary  5, 1861. 

J  Schoolcraft,  Huttorkal  and  HUUiatkal  It^formcUion,  &c.,  part  i. 
Life  and  Liberty  in  America,  by  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.,  ch.  xii.,  pp.  146, 

g  Profoasor  Murivulc',  Colonisation,  tie.,  leot.  x.,  p.  380. 
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writer,  familiar  with  men  and  their  works  in  the  United  States, 
to  elicit  the  most  remarkable  confession  ever  wrung  from  a 
Protestant  conscience,  and  to  constrain  the  unbought  avowal, 
"  The  Catholic  Faith  is  the  Shield  of  America?^*  It  was, 
not  possible  that  enlightened  men,  capable  of  distinguishing 
between  good  and  evil,  should  fail  to  mark  the  contrast 
between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  teachers  in  America. 
Kence  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  too  strong 
and  free  to  be  caught  in  the  meshes  of  sectarian  bigotry,  that 
the  former  labored  "with  a  power  that  no  other  Oiiristians 
have  exhibited."  Hence  the  homage  of  Dr.  Channing  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  when  he  said,  without  deriving  instruction 
from  his  own  words,  "  Her  missionaries  who  have  carried 
Christianity  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  her  Sisters  of  Charity 
who  have  carried  relief  and  solace  to  the  most  hopeless  want 
and  pain ;  do  not  these  teach  us,  that  in  the  Romish  Church 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  found  a  home?"t  Hence  also  the 
sympathy  of  the  just  and  upright  Washington,  when  he  ex- 
claimed, in  his  "Address  to  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
States,"  "May  the  members  of  your  Society  in  America, 
animated  alone  by  the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity,  enjoy  every 
temporal  and  spiritual  felicity  I":j:  Hence  too  those  later  con- 
fessions of  American  Protestants,  disdaining  the  peevish  malice 
of  their  English  co-religionists,  and  frankly  expressing  the 
honest  admiration  whicn  they  cherished,  not  only  for  the 
martyred  apostles  who  have  long  since  finished  their  career, 
but  even  for  some  of  their  latest  successors.  "  In  seeing  such 
men  as  Cheverus  and  Matignon,"  said  a  Boston  writer,  when 
his  city  hardly  knew  the  Catholic  religion  but  by  their  labors, 
"  who  can  doubt  that  it  is  possible  for  human  nature  to  ap- 
proach and  to  imitate  the  God-Man  ?"§  "  Who  can  forget," 
says  Professor  Walters  in  our  own  day,  with  equally  generous 
enthusiasm,  "  Father  Farmer,  still  venerated  by  all  who  knew 
'him;"  or  "John  Carroll,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Baltimore,  the  model  of  prelates,  Christians,  and  scholars," 
who  was  sent  by  Congress  to  Canada,  in  1776,  as  joint 
commissioner  with  Franklin;!  or  "Bishop  England,  beloved 
and  honored  by  men  of  every  religious  denomination,  and  even 
now  lamented  in  the  South  as  one  of  her  best  and  noblest 
sons  ?"    Such  are  the  testimonies  of  men  convinced,  by  actual 

*  Englishwoman  in  America,  ch.  iii.,  p.  95. 
t  W<yrk8  of  W.  E.  Channing,  p.  275 ;  People's  edition  (1843). 
t  Quoted  by  Rupp,  p.  165. 

§  Boston  Monthly  Magazine,  June,  1825 ;  quoted  in  Vie  du  Oar^nai  de 
Cheverus,  liv.  ii.,  p.  52. 
I  Franklin's  Wwks,  vol.  viii.,  p.  178 ;  ed.  SparkB. 
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observation,  of  the  truth  of  that  judgment  proclaimed  by  a 
Protestant  writer,  in  words  of  almost  astonishing  candor, 
'*  The  priesthood  of  the  Catholic  Church  bear  the  griefs  and 
carry  the  sorrows  of  their  infirm  and  ignorant  neighbors, 
and  assuredly  come  nearer,  in  their  walk  through  life,  to  the 
Saviour's  model,  than  any  clergy  of  any  religion  whatever  ;"* 
an  opinion  avowed  with  equal  energy  by  one  who  had  also 
dwelt  in  America,  and  who  was  constrained  by  experience  to 
exclaim,  "  Catholicism  seems  to  me  at  this  time  to  go  beyond 
Protestantism  in  the  living  imitation  of  Christ  in  good  works."! 

It  is  not  in  vain,  then,  that  men  of  God,  filled  with  their 
Master's  presence,  and  living  only  for  His  glory,  have  evan- 
gelized America.  The  harvest  of  which  they  planted  the  seed 
has  been  blighted  as  far  as  the  natives  are  concerned,  and 
has  still  to  be  reaped  and  garnered  by  the  race  which  has  cast 
them  out;  but  already  men  predict  its  golden  fulness.  "If 
religion,  with  its  immortal  hopes,"  says  one  of  the  leading 
organs  of  Protestantism  in  New  York,  "  is  to  be  preserved  in 
the  world,  and  cold  infidelity  is  not  to  overrun  all  Europe  ai^d 
America,  there  is  nothing  left  but  a  return  to  the  UathoUc 
Church'."^ 

It  is  after  a  journey  which  has  led  us  through  many  climes, 
and  carried  us  into  the  presence  of  many  nations,  that  we 
arrive  at  length  at  the  close  of  our  long  travel.  But  if  we  have 
left  far  behind,  and  well-nigh  forgotten,  such  men  as  Nobrega 
and  Azevedo,  Ortega  and  Baraza,  Betanzos  and  Las  Casas,  the 
Blessed  Peter  Claver  and  St.  Francis  Solano, — the  evangelists 
of  Brazil  and  Peru,  of  Paraguay  and  Mexico, — it  may  be 
permitted  to  turn  once  more  a  parting  glance  of  love  and 
reverence  towards  the  heroes  and  apostles  whom  other  men 
and  other  scenes  have  almost  pushed  from  our  memory.  What 
words  can  express,  what  judgment  measure,  the  immense  and 
indelible  contrast  between  the  religious  history  of  Brazil  and 
New  England,  of  Paraguay  and  Virginia,  of  Peru  and  Canada  ? 
Who  but  God  shall  judge  between  the  two  classes  of  men 
who  lived  to  glorify  Him  in  the  one,  to  dishonor  Him  iu 
the  other?  What  less  unerring  and  deep-searching  eye  can 
penetrate,  in  all  their  details,  the  secret  motives,  unpublished 
thoughts,  and  unrevealed  desires,  which  we  can  only  judge  in 
part  by  their  exterior  signs?  Who  shall  estimate,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  martyr's  love,  the  apostle's  toil,  the  disciple's  faith, 
victorious  in  suffering  and  triumphant  in  death;  or  take  note, 


*  Englishwoman  in  America,  ch.  ii.,  p.  78 

f  Bremer,  Homes  of  the  New  World,  vol.  ii.,  p.  344. 

X  New  York  Herald,  quoted  in  Morning  Star,  August  23, 1869. 
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on  the  other,  without  partiality  or  exceag,  of  the  cowardice 
which  trembled  even  in  its  safe  retreats,  the  luxury  which  cried 
piteously  for  more  delicate  fare,  the  avarice  which  cheated  the 
pagan  of  his  lands,  and  the  cruelty  which  robbed  him  of  his 
life  1  Who  shall  recompense  the  labor  which  won  a  thousand 
tribes  to  the  Cross,  and  converted  the  waste  places  of  the  earth 
into  a  smiling  garden ;  or  chastise  the  sloth,  the  meanness,  and 
the  treachery  which  could  turn  a  paradise  into  a  desert,  upro«)t 
the  fair  plants  which  gentler  hands  had  reared,  and  make  th«^ 
conversion  of  the  heathen  impossible  even  while  pretending  to 
secure  it?  Lastly,  who  but  God  who  gave  it  shall  assay 
the  almost  omnipotent  charity  which  could  knit  together  ten 
thousand  savages  in  mutual  love,  and  in  the  bonds  of  that 
indissoluble  unity  which  two  centuries  of  trial  could  not  rend ; 
who  but  He,  the  supremely  Just,  shall  compare  Avith  His  own 
gifts  to  His  apostles,  the  vanity,  fickleness,  and  caprice  of 
another  order  of  men,  who  were  so  little  able  to  devise  a 
definite  and  uniform  doctrine,  that  they  could  only  invent 
new  forms  of  error  in  which  there  was  nothing  permanent  but 
the  pride  which  conceived  and  the  malice  which  begot  them, 
and  which  moved  even  the  derision  of  the  mocking  savage, 
and  forced  from  him  at  last  the  bitter  taunt,  "If  I  should 
liave  a  mind  to  turn  Christian,  I  could  not  tell  what  religion 
to  be  of!" 

Such  is  the  contrast  which  we  have  attempted  to  trace,  in 
every  state  and  province  of  this  vast  continent,  and  which  may 
again  be  summed  up  in  this  pregnant  conclusion — that  in 
America,  the  Church  has  created  a  nundred  Christian  nations, 
while  the  Sects  have  not  only  failed  to  build  up  one,  but  have 
destroyed  even  those  which  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross  had 
begun  to  form,  and  have  made  a  waste  and  a  desert  where  they 
would  have  planted  a  paradise. 

In  reviewing  such  a  history,  which  has  conducted  us  by  a 

fradual  progress  from  the  glories  of  Brazil  and  Colombia,  of 
'eru  and  Paraguay,  to  the  shameful  annals  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  of  New  England  and  California, — from  the  fruitful 
toils  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  to  the  sordid  and  sterile  schemes 
of  human  sects, — we  have  exhausted,  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  continent,  every  proof  which  history  can  furnish  of  the 
momentous  truth  which  it  has  been  our  purpose  to  illustrate 
in  these  volumes.  The  story  of  American  missions,  even  if  it 
borrowed  no  light  from  the  exactly  parallel  records  of  every 
other  land,  would  constitute  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  mind  as 
clear  and  distinct  as  that  which  was  delivered  amid  the  thunders 
of  Mount  Sinai,  or  announced  in  softer  accents  from  the  summit 
of  Mount  Thabor.     It  tells  us,  as  plainly  as  if  the  voice  were 
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that  of  Moeea  or  Elias,  of  St.  Luke  or  St.  John,  that  in  onr  own 
age,  as  in  every  other,  the  God  of  Christians  works  by  the 
Church  and  not  by  the  Sects ;  and  it  does  this  with  such  an 
overwhelming  array  of  evidence,  that  while  the  barbarians  of 
a  hundred  trioes  have  attained  to  eternal  life  by  joyfully  con- 
fessing it,  men  whose  prejudices  are  deeper  and  more  incurable 
than  theirs  have  at  least  been  so  far  impressed  by  it  as  to 
declare,  but  only  with  barren  and  unavailing  regret, — "  It  must 
be  allowed  to  reflect  honor  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
to  cast  a  deep  shade  on  the  history  of  Protestantism."* 

*  Prichard,  vbi  ttipra. 
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When  our  Lord  would  instruct  His  children  how  to  distin- 
guish, in  every  age,  between  true  and  false  apostles,  He  gave 
them  this  precept — Bt/  their  fmits  ye  shall  hnow  them.  It  la 
by  this  test  that  we  have  estimated  the  work  of  Catholic  and' 
Protestant  missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  time 
to  review  the  conclusions  to  which  it  has  brought  us.  This- 
shall  be  our  present  attempt. 

Two  classes  of  men  have  appeared  before  us  in  the  history 
which  we  have  now  completed.  Both  clainied  to  be  ambassadors 
from  God  to  the  lands  of  the  heathen.  Brothers  in  outward 
form,  and  kinsmen  in  the  order  of  nature,  in  all  else  they  have 
differed  so  widely,  that  we  might  almost  deem  them  beings  of  a 
separate  raco.  Every  thing  in  them  exists  only  in  contrast, — 
faith  and  works,  motive  and  action,  life  and  death.  The  one, 
models  of  sanctity,  of  prudence,  and  heroism,  have  run  through 
all  lands  like  tongues  of  fire,  kindling  every  dry  branch,  bidding 
the  sleeper  awake,  subduing  the  fierce  and  bowing  down  X\w. 
strong;  the  others,  often  profoundly  immoral,  and  in  their 
highest  mood  only  patterns  of  domestic  propriety,  have  moved 
even  the  pagan  to  doubt  whether  they  professed  any  religion 
whatever.  Yet  both  were  children  of  a  common  parent,  subject 
to  the  same  infirmities,  and  filled,  at  the  outset  of  their  career, 
with  the  same  natural  gifts.  In  spite  of  this  common  nature 
and  origin,  the  one  became  apostles  and  martyi'S.  the  othois- 
only  tourists  and  merchants. 

Whence  this  prodigious  contrast  between  men  otherwiHc 
equally  endowed  ?  What  is  that  mysterious  gift  which  has  been 
imparted  to  the  one,  and  refused  to  the  others?  Wiiat  but  the 
call  and  election  of  Him  whom  both  profess  to  serve,  but  who 
has  said  to  the  first,  "  Go^  teach  all  nations;''''  while  He  has 
declared  of  the  last,  '  i  did  not  send  them,  yet  they  ran :  I  have 
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not  spoken  to  thenif  yet  they  prophesied."*  Herein  lies  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  mystery.  Let  U8  consider,  then,  what  is  the 
vocation  to  tlio  apostolate,  and  what  are  its  fruits. 

There  was  one  of  old,  in  the  very  beginning  of  Christianity, 
whose  claim  to  the  title  of  Apostle  no  man  has  ever  doubted. 
In  the  broad  light  of  day,  in  the  midst  of  his  companions,  the 
hand  of  God  felTupon  him.  From  that  hour,  blind  and  stunned, 
but  soon  to  bo  filled  with  a  heavenly  light,  the  persecutor  began 
to  be  an  apostle.  And  what  were  the  marks  of  his  vocation  ? 
He,  who  best  knew,  has  told  us.  Though  "  the  least  of  the 
apostles"  in  the  order  of  election,  he  could  offer,  when  provoked 
to  compare  himself  with  others,  these  proofs  of  his  calling. 
*'  Are  tney  ministers  of  Christ?  I  am  more.  In  many  more 
labors,  in  prisons  more  frequently,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in 
deaths  often.  Of  the  Jews  five  times  I  received  forty  stripes 
save  one.  Thrico  vim  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  I  was  stoned  ; 
.  .  .  ."  and  then  this  man — already  eight  times  scourged  to 
blood ;  perpetually  imprisoned;  expelled  by  force  from  Antioch ; 
cruelly  assaulted  at  Iconium ;  let  down  in  a  basket  by  night 
from  the  walls  of  Damascus,  because  the  Jews  "  watched  the 
gates  that  they  might  kill  him ;"  mangled  with  stones  at  Lystra, 
and  dragged  out  of  the  city  by  a  furious  rabble,  "  thinking  him 
to  be  dead ;"  brutally  flogged  at  Philippi,  where  a  jailer  washed 
his  bleeding  back ;  hardly  escaping  with  life  from  Thessalonica ; 
almost  torn  to  pieces  in  Jerusalem  ;  bound  again  with  fetters  in 
CsBsarea ;  always  in  perils,  in  vigils,  and  labors ;  "  in  hunger 
and  thirst,  in  tastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness ;"  and  at 
last,  after  long  years  of  sufi'ering,  to  be  cut  asunder  by  a  pagan 
sword — could  venture  to  say,  "  Let  no  man  trouble  me :  1  bear 
in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus" 

Such,  in  the  judgment  of  St.  Paul,  are  the  signs  of  an  apos- 
tle. To  labor,  to  suffer,  to  die;  to  "fill  up  those  things  that  are 
wanting  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ;"  yet  in  suflPering  to  rejoice, 
and  in  dying  to  overcome;  these  are  the  fruits  of  his  vocation. 
And  for  this  reason  it  is  that  the  history  of  the  evangelization  of 
the  heathen  in  every  land,  and  in  every  age,  is  simply  a  martyr- 
ology.  The  path  of  the  true  apostle,  like  that  of  his  Master, 
is  a  path  of  blood.  Everywhere  you  may  track  his  steps  by  that 
sign.  At  Jerusalem  as  at  Home,  at  Smyrna  as  at  Antioch,  at 
Lyons  as  at  Corinth,  by  the  rivers  of  Germany  as  in  the  plains 
oi  Poland,  in  the  forests  of  Hindostan  as  in  the  cities  of  China, 
by  the  mountains  of  Brazil  and  Peru  as  by  the  frozen  lakes  of 
Canada — everywhere  there  is  blood.  Xavier  and  de  Britto, 
Sanz  and  Duf Vesse,  Ortega  and  Baraza,  Brebeuf  and  Lallemand, 

*  Joromias  xxiii.  21. 
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and  a  thousand  more,  what  are  they  but  heirs  of  St.  Paul,  dis- 
playing the  same  vocation,  accepting  the  same  torments,  and 
able  to  affirm  with  him,  "  Are  tney  ministers  of  Christ  ?  I  am 
more." 

And  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  vocation  alone  that  they,  and  sucli 
as  they,  "  wrought  justice,"  and  "  conquered  kingdoms."  Yet 
who  can  tell  us  all  which  that  vocation  includes  %  Evidently, 
if  we  would  attempt  to  describe,  or  even  to  comprehend,  a  state 
and  calling  so  far  above  our  own, — to  know  what  it  is  to  be 
summoned  by  God  to  the  sublime  dignity  of  the  apostolate, — 
we  must  interrogate  that  illustrious  company  upon  whom  the 
lot  has  fallen.  From  them  we  learn  how  the  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  received,  often  from  his  earliest  youth,  sometimcK 
even  in  childhood,  a  vocation  to  the  immediate  service  of  the 
King  of  kings.  And  this  first  call,  they  tell  us,  is  only  the 
beginning  of  that  supernatural  career  to  which  the  chosen  one 
is  now  destined.  The  gift  of  God  is  not  barren,  but  a  very 
fountain  of  power  and  life.  With  the  vocation,  therefore.  He 
confers,  in  due  season,  all  which  it  implies  and  presupposes ; 
death  to  self  and  the  world,  boundless  charity,  and  invincible 
fortitude.  Then  follow,  in  their  harmonious  order,  the  spirit 
of  wisdom,  of  counsel,  and  of  strength ;  until  at  length  the 
elect  messenger,  docile  to  every  inspiration  of  grace,  and  armed 
with  the  whole  panoply  of  apostolic  gifts,  begins  his  appoint- 
ed work.  From  that  hour  he  no  longer  knows,  except  in  God, 
father,  or  mother,  or  kinsfolk ;  for  he  can  say  with  St.  Paul, 
"  Henceforth  we  know  no  man  according  to  the  flesh," — and 
with  the  first  apostle  of  China,  "  We  have  God  for  our  Father, 
all  mankind  for  brothers,  and  the  world  for  a  home."  Charged 
to  offer  henceforth  a  sacrifice  of  expiation,  suffering  is  not  the 
object  of  his  dread,  but  of  his  ardent  desire ;  and  death,  no 
matter  in  what  form,  so  it  be  that  of  martyrdom,  is  now  the 
prize  which  he  covets,  the  destined  crown  of  all  his  toil.  "  1 
have  specially  solicited  this  grace,"  says  one  of  whom  we  have 
read  in  these  pages,  "  every  time  I  elevated  the  Precious  Blood 
in  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass."  To  "  die  daily"  is  hence- 
forth the  very  condition  of  his  life,  and  this  he  consents  to  do, 
by  virtue  of  that  mighty  interior  grace,  without  which  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Catholic  missionarywould  be  simply  impossible  to 
human  nature. 

Such  is  the  vocation  to  the  apostolate,  the  highest  to  which 
mortal  man  can  aspire,  and  compared  with  which  regal  or 
imperial  state  is  paltry  and  obscure.  To  God  alone  it  belongs 
to  choose  those  who  shall  be  admitted  to  this  superhuman  lite, 
because  He  alone  can  give  the  wisdom  and  strength  which 
make  such  a  life  possible  to  a  fallen  race.  "  Woe  to  the  priest," 
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Bays  one  who  evangelized  India,  "  who  comes  to  this  land 
without  being  called  of  God.  lie  would  be  the  most  unfor- 
tunate of  men,  and  would  provoke  his  own  downfall  and  that 
of  many  others."*  But  if  he  be  called  indeed,  then  the  apoatl* 
may  set  forth  on  his  journey,  for  the  hand  of  God  is  upon  him, 
and  he  must  go  whithersoever  it  shall  lead  him.  Whether  his 
path  be  over  the  burning  sands  of  India,  or  along  the  ice-bound 
shores  of  northern  climes,  or  in  the  far-off  islands  of  the  great 
sea,  his  mission  is  sure.  lie  niav  succeed,  or  he  may  seem  to 
fail ;  but  if  he  triumph,  the  gU»ry  belongs  to  his  Master ;  if  he 
fall,  as  sooner  or  later  he  will  do,  liis  fall  shall  win  an  eternal 
crown  for  himself.  Such  is  the  vocation,  such  the  destiny,  of 
the  apostle  of  Christ. 

And  now  if  we  inquire,  on  the  other  hand,  by  whom  the  false 
apostles  are  commissioned,  and  under  what  auspices  they  set 
out,  a  monstrous  contrast  is  revealed.  If  we  would  interrogate 
these  men,  or  watch  them  at  their  work,  we  must  quit  the 
paradise  of  holy  thoughts  and  pure  desires,  and  descend  to  the 
dismal  regions  of  vanity,  covetousness,  and  caprice.  Speak  nf»t 
to  them  of  that  dread  apostolic  vocation  whicn  to  their  apprt  - 
hension  is  only  a  fiction,  and  which  Protestant  missionaries  are 
so  far  from  asserting,  that  they  would  be  the  first  to  disclaim 
it,  some  with  fear,  othei's  with  passionate  contempt.  "  The 
very  notion  of  a  <iaU  to  the  ministry,"  their  advocates  now 
admit,  ^^ seems  to  have  died  out  in  English  society."t  "Our 
clergy,"  says  another,  *'  as  a  sacred  order  or  class,  have  cea^'icd 
to  exut^^X  ^^^  them  not,  therefore,  who  called,  or  who  sent 
them  ?  If  they  bear  in  their  body  "  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus?'' 
If  the}'^  have  "  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven's  sake  ?"  With  fluent  jest,  or  angry  taunt,  they  will 
mock  you ;  perhaps  even  defame  the  gifts  and  graces  whicli 
such  as  they  neither  possess  nor  understand.  In  accepting  the 
wages  of  some  "  missionary  society"  they  have  only  chosen  a 
cratt  or  calling,  like  any  other;  they  have  secured  a  liveliliood, 
and  usually  a  more  luxurious  one  than  they  could  hav«  obtained 
at  home.  It  is  their  own  employers  who  declare  it.  Many  of 
them,  we  have  been  told  by  Berkeley,  "  qr  it  their  country  on 
no  other  motive."  "It  is  only  a  certain  kind  of  business  with 
most  of  them,"  says  a  living  writer  who  had  watched  their  pro 
ceedings  in  many  lands,  "  a  calling  by  which,  as  in  commerce 
and  trade,  to  make  a  living.''^  Accordingly,  before  they  set  out, 
bound  and  fettered  in  every  limb  with  worldly  ties,  they  have 
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carefully  arranged,  with  minutest  detail,  the  salary  which  they 
are  to  receive,  and  the  mode  of  payment ;  perhaps  even,  like 
the  Anglican  clergy  in  India,  the  exact  allowance  upon  which 
tliey  are  to  retire — for  they  have  learned  from  the  "  Bishop  of 
Calcutta"  that  "  asceticism  is  no  part  of  the  Gospel  system." 
Plague  and  pestilence  are  excluded  by  the  terms  of  their 
<'.ontract ;  and  if.  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  the  unwelcome 
visitor  appears,  they  nee  before  it.  The  sickness  of  a  wife  era 
cliild  terminates  their  mission  at  once.  They  are  only  men, 
fathers  of  a  family,  or  solicitous  to  become  so,  and  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  apostles.  To  be  pensioners  of  God, — to  hunger  and 
thirst, — to  be  scourged  or  imprisoned, — this  is  an  euthusiasin 
which  only  excites  their  disdain.  To  be  "in  fastings  often," 
to  "endure  hardness,"  to  have  "no  fixed  abode,"  not  even 
"  where  to  lay.  the  head," — this  is  an  *'  asceticism"  which  they 
iiondemn,  a  "  fanaticism"  which  they  despise,  though  it  be  the 
asceticism  of  St.  Paul,  the  fanaticism  of  the  Son  of  God.  It 
would  evidently  be  irrational  to  talk  of  a  ^^  vocation'^  liere. 
(lod  does  not  take  counsel  in  heaven  about  the  going  forth  of 
i^uch  men  as  these.  •  They  have,  like  the  birds  of  the  air  and 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  protection  of  His  ordinary  provi- 
d(5nce ;  more  they  do  not  desire  or  expect. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  point  of  contrast  which  the  facvs 
reviewed  in  these  pages  have  disclosed  to  us  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant  missionaries  to  the  heathen.  The  one  have  a 
vocation  from  God,  the  othere  have  not.  And  both  the  tenor 
of  their  life  and  the  fruits  of  their  labor  reveal  the  influence  of 
this  original  disparity.  They  are  Protestant  witnesses  who 
have  told  us,  in  every  land,  what  is  the  character  of  either; 
how  the  servants  of  the  Church  show  the  marks  of  vocation, 
how  the  agents  of  the  Sects  display  the  absence  of  it.  They 
are  Protestants  who  have  uncoii  sciously  described  to  us  the 
phases  of  that  conflict,  in  whicl^,  though  all  human  means 
were  on  one  side  and  none  on  the  other,  the  issue  was  always 
the  same ;  and  in  which  we  seem  to  witness  in  our  own  day, 
but  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  more  impressive  results,  the  ap- 
plication of  that  terrible  test  which  Elias  dared  to  propose,  long 
ages  ago,  to  the  servants  of  Baal,  when  he  said,  "  Call  ye  on 
the  names  of  your  gods,  and  I  will  call  on  the  name  of  my 
Lord :  and  the  God  that  shall  answer  hyfire^  let  him  be  God."* 
Once  more  we  have  heard  the  false  prophets  calling,  "from 
morn  even  till  noon,"  for  the  fire  from  heaven  which  will  not 
descend  at  their  cry.  Once  more  we  have  listened  to  the  prayer 
of  the  true  apostle,  sure  of  his  own  vocation,  and  venturing  to 
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dclnge  the  sacrifice,  the  altar,  and  the  trench  round  about  it^ 
with  floods  of  water ;  but  at  whoso  word  "  the  fire  of  the  Lord 
fell,  and  consumed  the  holocaust,  and  the  wood,  and  the  stones, 
and  the  dust,  and  licked  up  the  water  that  was  in  the  trench/^ 
They  are  enemies,  more  implacable  than  the  ministers  of  Baal, 
M'ho  have  unwittingly  recounted  for  us  this  memorable  scene, 
not,  as  of  old,  in  the  solitudes  of  Mount  Garmel,  but  in  every 
continent  of  the  earth,  and  every  island  of  the  sea.  Let  ut^ 
review  again,  for  the  last  time,  a  few  of  the  testimonies  which 
we  have  heard,  and  visit  once  more,  but  only  for  a  moment, 
the  lands  which  we  have  already  travcirsed. 


OENKRAL  GONTBABT. 


L  During  half  a  century,  Protestant  writers,  filled  with  ihe 
same  involuntary  admiration  which  the  pagans  had  often  mnmi 
fested  with  greater  energy,  have  not  ceased  to  celebrate  the 
courage,  devotion,  and  charity  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  in 
China.  From  Ricci  to  the  latest  martyr  who  gained  his  cri)\^a 
only  yesterday,  they  have  recognized,  without  understanding, 
the  same  tokens  of  a  supernatural  calling.  Even  Morrison 
was  conbtantly  comparing  them  with  himself,  though  apparently 
without  deriving  instrnction  froin  the  contrast.  "  lie  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  himself — he  offers  himself  up  to  God,"  is  his  account 
of  one  whom  he  could  agree  to  admire,  at  >  safe  distance. 
"  They  will  be  equalled  by  few,  and  rarely  exceeded  by  any," 
is  the  joint  confession  of  Mr.  Milne  and  Mr.  Medhurst,  "  for 
they  spared  not  their  lives  unto  the  death,  but  overcame  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb."  "  That  they  were  holy  and  devoted  men," 
says  Mr.  Malcolm,  in  spite  of  rooted  antipathies,  "is  proved  by 
their  pure  lives  and  serene  martyrdom.  "They  appeared  to 
mc,"  observes  Mr.  Power,  "  to  surpass  any  men  1  ever  met 
with,  they  were  so  forgetful  of  self,  so  full  of  pitv  and  com- 
passion for  others."  "Their  self-denying  hard  labor  is  truly 
wonderful,"  says  Mr.  D'Ewes.  "It  is  a  pity  that  all  mission- 
aries are  not  equally  self-sacrificing,"  adas  Mr.  Scarth.  "  We 
cannot  refuse  them  our  respect,"  says  Colonel  Mountain.  "To 
such  men,"  observes  Captain  Blakiston.  "is  due  praise  which  1 
am  unworthy  to  proclnim."  "  T/iey  regard  Jieither  difficulties 
nor  discouragements,"  writes  Mr.  Sirr,  who  vainly  sought  the 
same  qualities  in  their  luxurious  rivals.  "  I  cannot  refrain," 
exclaims  Mr.  Robertson,  "from  admiring  the  heroism,  the 
devotedness,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  " 
And  the  pagans  repeat,  but  with  dee})er  emphasis  and  mort; 
exact   discrimination,  the  reluctant  eulogies  of  Protestants, 
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humbly  bopffflnpf  forgiveness  of  the  apostles  whom  they  torment, 
or  asking  a  bhwHing  from  those  whom  they  murder. 

On  the  othor  hand,  the  same  impartial  witnesses,  who  had 
seen  thorn  at  their  work,  speak  only  with  sorrow  or  disgust  of 
the  Prot<'Htant  mi^isionaries  in  China,  in  spite  of  active  sym- 
pathy with  their  religions  opinions.     Morrison,  they  tell  Ub, 
"  never  ventured  out  of  his  house,"  preached  only  "  with  the 
doors  securely  locked,"  gave  books  with  such  precautions  that 
•'  it  could  not  be  traced  to  him,"  and  only  ventured  on  opera- 
tions whi<!h  were  "  not  of  a  dazzling  or  heroic  order."     Milne 
"found  iireaching  the  Gospel  difficult  in  China,"  and  ran 
away.     Uutzhiff  made  his  fortune,  and  then  "ceased  to  call 
himself  a  minsionary,"    Medhurst  could  only  repeat,  "  Why 
are  we  not  succeMful  in  conversions?"    Tomlin  abandoned  the 
work  to  "  the  l*o«c,   Mahomed,  and   Brahma."     Smith  was 
content  to  njvile  tlie  men  whom  he  dared  not  imitate,  to  fling 
Bibles  on  "dry  batiks,"  and  to  provoke  the  scornful  rebukes  of 
his  own  flock,    Tlic  rest  "listened  to  far-off  tidings  of  what 
was  happening  in  the  interior,"  or  "drank  wine  and  played  at 
cards  on  Hunday,"  or  "  refused  to  visit  the  sick  in  the  hos- 
pitals," or  <iccei»ted  ''a  skulking  and  precarious  sojourn  in 
obscurity  and  (lisguiso."    Such  is  the  Protestant  account  of 
them.     "They  Hiirronnd  themselves  with  comforts,"  says  Mr. 
Power, "  sqtTabble  for  the  best  houses,  higgle  for  wares,  and  pro- 
voke contempt  by  a  lazy  life."     "  We  are  grieved  to  the  heart's 
core,"  writes  Mr.  8iiT,  "to  see  too  many  of  the  Protestant 
missionaricH  occupy  their  time  in  secular  pursuits,  trading  and 
trafficking."  "  They  arc  mere  stipendiary  agents  of  a  company." 
says  one  Protestant  writer.    "  They  will  not  encounter  risks  or 
hazard  dangers  like  the  Catholics,    reports  a  second.    "  They 
adopt  a  low  tone  of  morality  and  bring  humiliation  on  their 
order,"  writes  a  third.     "They  have  no  more  devotion  than  a 
boot-jack,"  says  a  fourth.     And  the  pagan  Chinese,  quite  as 
discerning  as  these  English  and  American  Protestants,  and 
much  more  exacting  in  their  estimate  of  religious  teachers, 
speak  of  thetn  in  their  houses,  and  greet  them  in  the  streets. 
with  the  title  of  "  Lie-preaching  devils.'''' 

The  coritruHt  exhibited  in  these  testimonies  need  not  surprise 
us.  How  should  even  Protestants  consent  to  employ  milder 
terms  in  describing  tlie  two  classes,  of  whom  the  one  consists  of 
such  men  m  llicci  and  Schaal,  Verbiest  and  Parennin,  de 
Khodes  and  do  Fontaiiey,  Borie  and  Imbert,  Jaccard  and 
(Jagelln,  do  Maistro  and  Chapdelaine,  Marette  and  Perboyre, 
Sanz  and  DulreHSC,  Melchior  and  Diaz,  and  hundreds  like  them; 
and  the  other  of  such  as  Morrison  and  Gutzlatf,  Tomlin  and 
Kidd,  Gillespie  and  Williams,  Edkins  and  Smith? 
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The  converts,  as  we  have  seen, — of  whom  a  million  belong 
to  the  Church,  and  "five,"  by  a  sanguine  estimate,  to  the 
Sects, — display  the  same  difference  of  character  as  their  teachers. 
What  the  Catholic  Chinese  were,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  we  know ;  what  they  have  been  since  18O.0, 
hostile  witnesses  have  told  us.  In  spite  of  torments  never 
exceeded  in  duration  and  intensity,  more  than  seven  hundred 
thousand  have  been  added  to  the  Church  since  Timkowski 
visited  Pekin,  and  found  that  ''many  thousand  persons  had 
embraced  Christianity,  even  among  the  members  of  the  imperial 
family;"  and  that  the  President  of  the  Criminal  Tribunal  in 
that  city  was  obliged  to  relax  his  severity,  because  "  nearly  all 
his  relations  aud  servants  were  Christiaup."  And  so  exactly 
have  these  Chinese  neophytes,  in  every  province  of  the  empire, 
resembled  the  primitive  disciples  by  the  ardor  of  their  fiiith, 
the  lustre  of  their  piety,  and  their  constancy  in  torture  and 
death,  that  even  the  mandarins,  yielding  to  involuntary  enthu- 
siasm, have  been  forced  to  confess  from  their  judgment-seats, 
in  presence  of  so  much  virtue  and  heroism,  "T^ruly  this  Chris- 
tian religion  is  a  good  religion !"  while  the  incessant  conversion 
of  their  heathen  neighbors,  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  has  been 
due,  not  only  to  the  apostolic  zeal  of  the  missionaries,  but  per- 
haps still  more  to  the  fascination  of  the  unwonted  heroism  dis- 
played by  their  own  countrymen,  and  of  the  sanctity  which 
revealed  even  to  their  gross  perceptions  the  mystery  ot  Divine 
grace,  of  which  they  were  in  turn  to  become  examples. 

The  rare  Protestant  converts,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scum  of 
a  Chinese  seaport,  dishonest  i)ensioners  of  an  immoral  bounty, 
objects  of  suspicion  to  those  whose  wages  they  consented  to  re- 
ceive, and  of  ridicule  to  those  whose  religion  they  affected  to 
adopt ;  who  at  one  time  "  run  off'  with  the  communion  plate," 
at  another  with  "  cases  of  ty  pe,"  or  whatsoever  else  they  can 
lay  their  hands  upon ;  have  been  everywhere  of  such  a  class, 
that,  in  the  words  of  a  candid  witness,  '•  anxiety  to  obtain  them 
has  been  converted  into  anxiety  about  those  who  were  obtained." 
And  even  the  "  teachers"  and  ''  catechists"  employed  by  English 
or  American  missionaries,  brutalized  by  opium,  and  quite  as 
willing,  as  Dr.  Berncastle  observes,  to  teach  Buddhism  as 
Anglicanism  or  Methodism  for  the  same  wages,  only  accept 
'Protestant  baptism  as  a  condition  of  their  employment,  and 
appreciate  it  so  warmly,  that,  as  we  have  been  told,  their  whole 
care  thenceforth  is  to  prevent  others  from  sharing  the  baptism 
with  them,  lest  they  should  share  their  wages  also. 

II.  The  contrast  revealed  to  us  in  the  "fi-ans-Gangetic  prov- 
inces is  not  less  complete  in  those  which  lie  to  the  west  of  the 
Himalays.    To  compare  St.  Francis  Xavier  with  Dr.  Thomas 
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Middleton, — de'  Nobili  with  "  the  rich  and  fashionable"  Kiern- 
ander, — the  martyr  de  Britto,  who  won  tens  of  thousands  to 
Christ,  with  Schwartz,  whose  ealaried  converts  "  were  proverbial 
for  their  profligacy," — Laynez,  majestic  as  the  patriarchs  of  old, 
with  the  love-sick  and  tearful  Martyu, — Borghese,  who  smiled 
at  torture,  with  tlio  cx-minstrcl  Buchanan, — Martin,  "the 
martyr  of  charity,'  with  the  vain  and  flippant  Rhcnius, — 
Boucnet,  whom  men  compared  to  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgns, 
with  the  refined  but  semi-pagan  Ileber, — Belmonte,  the  martyr, 
and  Bouttari,  the  "  penitent  without  spot,"  and  Cirvalho, 
beaten  to  death,  and  Beschi,  at  whose  feet  the  wisest  Hindoo 
was  content  to  sit  as  a  scholar ;  and  hundreds  more,  who  lived 
like  St.  Paul  or  St.  John  the  Baptist,  with  Corrie,  or  Wilson, 
or  Cotton,  respectable  fathers  of  families,  who  consider  that 
"asceticism  is  no  part  of  the  Gospel  system,"  and  live  in 
harmony  with  their  creed — this  would  be  both  irksome  and 
unprofitable.  By  the  first  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  India 
with  such  irresistible  power,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  all  human 
aids,  that  but  for  the  events  in  Europe  which  tore  away  the 
apostles  from  their  unfinished  work,  even  Protestants  have 
frankly  confessed,  "  the  whole  land  would  probably  have  been 
converted."  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
they  were  still  laboring  with  such  astonishing  success,  still 
fascinated  the  Hindoo  with  such  persuasive  holiness,  that  "  no 
missionary  converted  less  than  a  thousand  pagans  annually," 
while  some  gained  almost  as  many  every  month.  And  if  the 
work  of  these  sublime  preachei.-i  of  the  Cross,  which  survived 
the  combined  neglect  and  oppression  of  sixty  years,  has  been 
easpended  or  only  imperfectly  rcsutnod,  it  is  not  that  the  race 
of  heroes  and  martyrs  is  extmct,  but  because  the  Hindoo  has 
learned,  from  the  example  of  his  English  teachers,  to  regard 
Christianity  with  such  ever-deepening  contempt  and  aohor- 
rence,  that,  as  he  has  often  declared,  he  "  would  rather  go 
down  into  hell"  than  accent  such  a  religion  or  consort  with  its 
professors.  When  the  English  are  driven  out  of  India,  an 
event  which  we  may  anticipate  from  the  justice  of  God,  the 
apostles  of  the  Church  will  contend  a  second  time,  on  more 
equal  terms,  with  the  evil  spirits  who  rule  her.  Then  the 
Hindoo  will  have  before  him  once  more  only  teachers  whose 
lives  illustrate  their  doctrines,  and  manifest,  even  to  his  dull 
gaze,  the  presence  of  God ;  then  he  will  have  seen  the  last, 
both  of  the  so-called  missionaries  whose  luxury  shocks  and 
whose  contradictions  revolt  him,  and  of  their  wretched  disciples, 
atheists  and  outcasts,  who  only  "  become  worse  and  worse,"  as 
one  witness  has  told  us,  whom  the  Anglo-Indians  themselves 
refuse  to  admit  into  their  houses,  '^  whose  lax  morality,"  as 
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English  writers  have  honestly  proclaimed,  "  shocks  the  feelings 
of  even  tlicir  heathen  countrymen,"  and  whom  the  missionaries 
are  often  obliged  to  dismiss,  "  lest  they  should  ruin  all  their 
pagan  workmen." 

III.  The  Island  of  Ceylon  fills  but  a  small  place  on  the  earth's 
surface,  yet  if  we  seek  a  demonstration  that  God  works  by 
the  Church,  and  not  by  the  Sects,  we  may  find  it  liere.  There 
is  no  need  to  compare  again  the  two  classes  of  missionaries,  but 
who  can  be  insensible  to  the  contrast  in  their  disciples  ?  How 
unifornily  they  display  their  respective  characteristics  !  What 
history  is  more  noble,  more  suggestive  of  Divine  gifts  and 
influences,  than  that  of  the  Catholic  Cingalese,  as  narrated  by 
Protestant  writers?  "Neither  corruption  nor  coercions,"  says 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent,— and  we  know  how  freely  both  were 
used, — "  could  induce  them  to  abjure  their  faith."  For  three 
hundred  years  these  feeble  Asiatics,  by  nature  efieminate  and 
pusillanimous,  have  endured  every  imaginable  trial ;  first  the 
tierce  opposition  of  their  pagan  countrymen,  which  they  soon 
wore  out  by  ioyful  martyrdom  ;  then  the  merciless  cruelty,  or 
more  demoralizing  bribery,  of  the  Dutch ;  and  finally,  during 
the  present  century,  the  patient  artifices  of  the  English  and 
Americans,  lavishing  gold  on  every  side,  setting  traps  for  them 
at  one  time  in  the  shape  of  a  school,  at  another  of  a  hospital,  and 
always  beginning  again  to-day,  with  fresh  resources,  the  project 
which  they  tried  in  vain  yesterday.  Yet  the  Cingalese,  even 
peasants  and  fishermen,  only  smile  at  the  policy  which  costs 
so  much  and  cfi'ects  so  little.  Filled,  like  their  fathers,  with 
that  supernatural  faith  which  outlives  all  assaults,  they  compel 
their  most  cruel  adversaries  to  confess  their  inflexible  stability, 
religious  zeal,  and  unbroken  unity,  while  even  their  pagan 
neighbors  openly  compare  their  loving  obedience,  generosity, 
and  devotion,  with  the  dissensions,  incredulity,  and  indifference 
of  their  English  rulers. 

And  what  has  Protestantisrri  effected,  with  its  gold  and  its 
tracts,  its  government  jjatronage  and  missionary  pensions, 
among  the  natives  of  Ceylon?  It  has  gathered,  as  its  own 
advocates  tell  us,  at  enormous  cost,  and  after  the  incessant 
eftbrts  of  half  n  century,  a  handful  of  degraded  followers,  whose 
allegiance  is  never  secure  for  twenty-four  hours,  who  worship 
devils  in  secret,  hurry  from  the  Protestant  temple  to  purify 
themselves  in  their  own,  and  when  sickness  or  sorrow  comes 
upon  them,  abandon  in  all  haste  the  impotent  religion  whicli 
tliey  iiad  alfected  to  adopt,  but  which  has  made  no  impression 
on  their  heart,  has  left  their  conscience  untouched,  their  intellect 
uninformed,  and  their  will  unsubdued. 

lY.  In  the  Antipodes,  England  and  Protestantism  found  three 
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nations  expecting  their  rule :  two  they  have  already  destroyed, 
and  the  third  is  making  haste  to  disappear.   Nothing,  we  learn 
from  official  authority  in  1860,  can  now  save  "  a  population 
which  has  once  reached  such  a  state  of  decrepituae.      And 
their  moral  corresponds  with  their  physical  condition.     "  Un- 
cleanliness,"  says  one  of  their  Protestant  teachers,  "  outwardly 
and  inwardly,  in  body  and  mind,  in  all  their  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions,    is  as  rottenness  in  the  bones  of  this  doomed  peo- 
ple.    "Their  spiritual  declension,"  also,  says  another  mission- 
ary, in  1862,  "m  general;''''  so  that,  in  the  words  of  Archdeacon 
Brown,  "  the  wheels  of  our  missionary  chariot  drag  heavily." 
After  the  efforts  of  fifty  years,  and  an  expenditure  which  baf- 
fles computation,  this  is  their  condition,  by  the  confession  of 
the  missionaries  themselves,  who  confess  in  their  latest  reports 
not  only  "  the  nominal  Christianity"  of  those  who  still  profess 
it,  but  the  still  graver  fact  of  "  tlie  return  of  many  individuals 
to  the  native  customs,"  and  their  refusal  to  hold  any  further  in 
tercourse  with  the  missionaries ;  while  the  religion  of  their  ill- 
fated  disciples,  though  educated  by  them  from  infancy,  is 
frankly  described  by  still  more  competent  witnesses  as  "a 
mere  name"  or,  at  best,  "  a  rude  mixture  of  paganism  and  the 
Cross."      When  sick  or  afflicted,   "  they   appeal,"  says  Dr.. 
Thomson,  like  the  Protestant  Cingalese,  "  to  their  old  gods  for 
health;"    while  in  the  hour  of  prosperity,  they  still  secretly 
honor  them  with  prudent  foresight,  "  lest  they  should  punish 
them  with  sickness  1"  Yet  New  Zealand,  to  which  Protestantism 
has  proved  so  deadly  a  malediction,  enjoys  the  presence  of  five 
Anglican  bishops,  besides  a  multitude  of  preachers  of  various 
sects ;  whose  combined  labors  have  been  so  utterly  barren  of  all 
but  woe  to  this  once  noble  and  vigorous  race,  that  a  Protestant 
writer  could  unwittingly  publish  in  1851)  this  bitter  satire : 
"Tlieworkof  Christianity  in  New  Zealand  is  only  begun!" 
It  will  be  finished,  we  may  anticipate,  when  the  last  New  Zea- 
lander  has  sunk  into  the  grave  which  is  already  yawning  for  him. 
Such,  by  Protestant  testimony,  has  been  the  conclusion  of  all 
missionary  labors  in  these  islands,  as  far  as  the  natives  are  con- 
cerned ;  while  the  British  colonists  themselves,  we  are  told  by 
those  who  know  them  best,  "  have  no  religious  character,"  ex- 
cept what  Mr.  Cholmondeley  considers  peculiar  to  his  Anglican 
co-religionists,  and  which  he  briefly  describes  as  "  the  pretence 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  whole  thing."    These  oflfshoots  of  the 
Knglish  Establishment    are    destined,   he    fears,   to    become 
"either  Roman  Catholics,  or  atheists  and  materialists;"  while 
other  writers  deplore  that  they  are  so  incurably  apathetic  or 
perfidiously  insubordinate,  that  not  only  "no  interest  was  taken 
by  the  public"  in  any  of  the  projects  by  which  Dr.  Selwyn 
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vainly  essayed  to  stimulate  their  languid  zeal,  but  the  iteration 
of  fervent  appeals  to  their  "  Church  principles"  only  led  to 
their  ostentatiously  sharing  their  funds  with  "  the  ministers  of 
different  religious  bodies."  Such  is  the  appropriate  conclusion 
of  a  history  which  began,  as  Dr.  Lang  has  informed  us,  by 
adultery,  drunkenness,  and  fraud  in  the  "  heads  of  the  mis- 
sion ;"  and  which  has  exhibited  to  us  Protestant  missionaries, 
during  thirty  successive  3'ear8,  stumbling  over  one  another  in 
their  hot  haste  to  amass  gold,  and  to  rob  the  unsuspecting  na- 
tive both  of  his  land  and  its  produce ;  while  it  displayed  the 
same  class  to  the  astonished  New  Zeahinder  as  chiefly  occupied 
*'  in  neutralizing  each  other's  labors,"  or,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Selwyn,  "  in  inflicting  upon  them  the  curses  of  disunion,"  and 
introducing  "a  counterpart  of  our  own  divided  and  contentiouK 
church."  Js  it  wonderful  that  the  sagacious  Maori,  more  im- 
pressed by  these  phenomena — the  only  results  of  Protestantism 
which  are  absolutely  uniform — than  Dr.  Selwyn,  perhaps  be- 
cause less  familiar  with  them,  should  decide  at  last,  that  "  Hea- 
tlienism  with  love  is  better  than  Christianity  without  it?"     i 

What  Bishop  Pompallier  and  his  colleagues  would  have  done 
for  these  noble  savages,  now  corrupted  alnjost  beyond  cure,  we 
may  easily  infer  from  the  triumphs  of  missionaries  of  the  same 
order,  in  many  a  land,  among  aboriginal  tribes  immeasurably 
more  ferocious  and  degraded.  The  Omagua  was  more  brutal, 
die  Guai-ani  more  bloodthirsty,  the  Huron  less  intelligent,  than 
the  savage  of  New  Zea!  aid ;  yet  these  and  a  hundred  other 
tribes  accepted  Christianity  and  civilization  when  oflered  to 
them  by  Monroy  or  Cavallero,  by  Rasles  or  Mesnard,  and  with 
such  fruit,  that  in  vast  communities  of  men  so  lately  sunk  in 
barbarism  "not  a  single  mortal  sin  was  committed  in  twelve 
months,"  and  that  at  the  present  hour  their  piety  and  docility 
are  still  scofiingly  attested  by  Protestant  travellers.  But  the 
Catholic  missionary  in  these  less  favored  islands,  encountered 
by  weapons  more  fatal  than  the  knife  or  the  axe,  has  struggled 
with  only  partial  success  against  the  more  terrible  martyrdom 
of  universal  corruption  which  he  came  too  late  to  heal,  of  sordid 
avarice  which  even  his  example  failed  to  admonish,  and  of  the 
incessant  religious  dissensions  which  had  already  reared  the 
piimacles  of  the  City  of  Confusion,  before  he  had  time  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  City  of  God. 

V.  There  is  no  need  to  trace  again  the  contrast  noticed  by 
De  la  Graviere  and  Ljiplace  between  the  natives  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  of  Tahiti,  of  Wallis  and  Rarotonga,  of  Futuna  and 
Hawaii, — between  Christians  exulting  in  the  faith,  and  wi^lirg 
to  die  in  its  defence,  and  savages,  robbed  even  of  their  nat- 
ural virtues,  abhorring  the  human  religion  which  they  were 
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paid  to  profess,  and  flinging  it  away  with  disgust  when  the 
power  to  control  them  was  lost.  Why  should  we  compare  again 
such  men  as  Medina  and  Sanvitores,  Chevron  and  Bataillon, 
Chanel  and  Epaille,  Grange  and  Bachelot,  all  martyrs  in  fact 
or  desire;  with  such  as  Cheever  and  Bingham,  Henry  and 
Williams,  Lawry  and  Bicknell, — traders  and  adventurers,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  hateful  to  the  barbarians  whom  they 
oppressed,  as  well  as  to  the  English  and  American  merchants, 
who  found  in  them  their  keenest  rivals?  What  is  there  in 
common  between  missionaries  who  are  described  by  the  same 
Protestant  witnesses,  on  the  one  hand,  as  "  men  of  learning 
and  agreeable  manners,"  "  exemplary  in  all  their  actions,"  who 
"astonished  the  natives  by  tlieir  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,"  and  won  such  universal  sympathy,  that,  as  Dr.  Rae  has 
candidly  told  us,  "  I  never  encountered  any  one  who  did  not 
speak  in  terms  of  respect  of  the  Catholic  priesthood ;"  and,  on 
the  other,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Belcher  and  Mr.  Forbes, 
Sir  George  Simpson  and  Mr.  Melville,  Dr.  Ruschenberger  and 
Mr.  Wheeler,  Dr.  Meyen  and  Captain  Erskine,  and  twenty 
more,  as  "tyrannical  fimatics,"  or  "madly  intolerant,"  or 
defiled  by  "  monetary  dirtinesses,"  or  blind  with  "  greedy  cupid- 
ity," or  fornicators  like  Lewis  and  his  companions,  or  apostates 
like  Veeson  and  Broomhall,  or,  at  best,  as  intent  only  upon 
"enjoying  their  rich  farms," — so  that,  as  Dr.  Rae  testities, 
"either  a  sneer,  a  sarcasm,  or  a  reproach"  was  always  con- 
nected with  their  names  in  every  Protestant  society,  while 
their  Catholic  rivals  were  held  in  such  esteem,  that,  as  Mr. 
Walpole  unwillingly  confessed,  "  between  the  men  themselves 
no  comparison  could  be  dared  ?" 

What  marvel  if  the  difference  in  the  final  results  obtained  by 
Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  respectively  in  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  and  recorded  by  Protestant  witnesses,  correspond 
exactly  with  that  which  the  same  writers  detected  with  sorrow 
in  those  by  whom  they  were  conducted  ?  During  a  quarter  of 
a  century  the  Society  Islands  were  held  in  lease  by  an  army  of 
frotestant  missionaries.  Every  temporal  advantage,  including 
an  enormous  annual  revenue,  amounting  as  early  as  1832  to 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  on  their  side,  and  there 
were  none  to  contest  their  influence  or  dispute  their  sway. 
And  what  were  the  fruits  of  their  long  reign?  It  is  their 
own  associates  and  advocates  who  have  assured  us  that,  while 
they  grew  rich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  disciples, 
whose  most  fertile  lands  they  appropriated,  and  v/hose  humble 
commerce  they  wrested  from  them. — "all  being  engaged  in 
trade,"  as  their  friend  Captain  Waldegravo  discovered,  some 
having  seized  "  the  monopoly  of  cattle,"  others  dealing  "  in 
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cocoa-nut  oil  and  arrowroot,"  others,  like  Williams,  "  specula- 
ting largely  in  tobacco,"  and  struggling,  as  even  the  London 
Missionary  Society  complained,  "  in  invidious  and  degrading 
competition  with  their  own  people," — the  only  legacies  which 
they  bequeathed  at  their  departure  to  this  once  happy  and 
contentea  population  were,  as  Mr.  Bennett  relates  in  1840, 
"riot  and  debauchery  that  would  have  disgraced  the  most 
profligate  purlieus  of  London ;"  "  nothing,"  as  Mr.  Walpole 
reports  in  1 849,  "  but  many  of  the  vices  of  civilization,  and 
most  of  the  follies  of  the  savage;"  "little,"  as  Mr.  D'Ewes 
adds  in  1855,  "  except  in  name  and  outward  observances,  of 
the  real  spirit  of  Christianity."  At  length  they  were  ejected, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  "  haggard  and  diseased"  remnant 
of  the  population,  among  whom,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Pridham, 
they  had  only  "  added  by  their  own  presence  a  new  plague  to 
the  evils  they  had  come  to  cure ;"  and  whereas,  as  Mr.  Wilkes 
and  Mr.  Melville  noticed,  they  had  "  kept  their  own  children 
aloof"  from  all  intercourse  with  the  natives,  because  of  the 
universal  immorality  of  which  the  worst  examples  had  been 
given  by  Protestant  "missionaries,"  such  as  Lewis,  Veesbn, 
and  Broomhall,  so  prompt  was  the  regenerating  influence  of 
Catholic  France,  that,  in  1861,  Mr.  TilTey  found  amongst  the 
once  degraded  women  of  Tahiti  refined  and  educated  mothers, 
"admirable  specimens  of  the  commingled  European  and 
Tahitian  blood,"  while  Mr.  Therry  ascertained  in  1863,  that 
"  this  important  island  is  now,"  in  spite  of  all  which  had  been 
done  to  pollute  and  destroy  it,  "  a  civilized  and  prosperous 
community !" 

Tlie  Sandwich  Islands,  again,  to  take  but  one  other  example, 
have  been  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  spoil  and  prey  of 
missionaries  of  the  same  class.  In  vain  during  thirty  years 
they  strove  to  hide  both  their  own  proceedings  and  the  real 
condition  of  their  disciples,  by  describing,  in  official  reports 
addressed  to  the  English  and  American  societies,  "  the  extensive 
.orevalence  of  piety  among  them,"  and  "  the  signal  triumphs  of 
t)ivine  grace.  At  length  the  veil  was  torn  away,  and  the 
heartless  fiction  exposed.  Mr.  Olmsted,  Mr.  Hines,  and  Mr. 
r>ana  revealed,  one  after  the  other,  "  the  astonishing  depopu- 
lation without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations.  Others 
recorded  with  surprise  the  luxurious  lives  and  unblushing  greed 
of  the  missionaries,  "  seeking  wealth  diligently,"  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Manley  Hopkins,  in  spite  of  their  ample  salaries,  "  and 
investing  it  in  very  remunerative  securities;"  a  proverb,  aB 
Mr.  WaTpole  discovered,  for  "  undqnied  monetary  dirtiness ;" 
abandoning  mission  work,  as  Dr.  Seemann  remarked,  to  seize 
upon  official  positions,  and  "  reducing  the  natives  to  penury,"  as 
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Dr.  Meyen  observed, "  by  their  detestable  frauds."  And  though 
it  is  just  to  admit  that  such  men  would  be  cast  out  as  a  re- 
proach and  a  scandal  by  conscientious  Protestants,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  were  the  confidential  agents,  during  a 
long  series  of  years,  of  missionary  societies  composed  of  lead- 
ing clergymen  and  influential  laymen,  who  willingly  augmented 
their  revenues  by  propagating  the  shameless  *'  reports"  of  these 
very  men,  and  even  when  compelled  to  denounce,  from  raotivos 
of  worldly  prudence,  their  greedy  speculations,  still  continued 
to  employ  them,  and  pointed  to  their  fictitious  successes  wiffi 
a  dishonesty  at  least  equal  to  theirs,  in  justification  of  their 
annual  appeal  for  fresh  contributions  to  their  own  exhausted 
treasury. 

Yet  their  employ ers  were  not  ignorant,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
the  narratives,  which  had  been  multiplying  during  many  years, 
of  a  crowd  of  impartial  Protestant  travellers,  ardently  sympa- 
thizing with  the  missionaries  whose  career  they  described.  As 
early  as  1831,  Captain  Beechey  had  observed  "  what  little  effect 
the  exertions  of  the  missionaries  had  produced."  In  1832,  as 
we  learn  from  the  British  Consul-general,  though  the  official 
reports  spoke  only  of  "  the  triumphs  of  Divine  grace,"  "  moral 
anarchy  prevailed  throughout  the  group ;  schools  wero  deserted, 
the  teachers  themselves  falling  away;  buildings  for  worship 
were  burned ;  the  dark  habits  of  heathenism  sprang  up  again," 
A  little  later  Captain  Sherard  Osborn  heard  so-called  Protest- 
ant natives  "singing  the  sixty-fourth  Psalm  to  soothe  the 
heathen  goddess  who  presides  over  their  volcano."  In  1840, 
Commodore  Read  reported  that  the  nominal  Christians  were 
"  still  licentious,  and  quite  ignorant  of  the  term  virtue."  In 
1843,  Sir  Edward  Belclier  recorded  his  own  observation,  that 
"the  greatest  excesses  are  committed  within  the  missionary 
circle^  which  includes  the  king  and  chiefs."  In  1850,  Dr.  See- 
manu  confirmed  his  report.  In  1851,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hines  as- 
certained the  hopeless  degradation  of  the  whole  people,  "  from 
the  hut  of  the  menial  to  the  royal  palace,"  and  quoted  the 
private  confessions  of  missionaries,  that  "  none  gave  evidence 
of  being  Christian."  Lastly,  in  1862,  Mr.  Manley  Hopkins  de- 
clared with  sorrow  that  the  long  reign  of  Protestantism  had 
uuly  produced  "  a  nation  of  hypocrites  /"  Mr.  Wyllie  added 
that  it  was  "  impossible  to  preserve"  a  people  so  universally 
demoralized;  the  I'<''</nesian  and  other  authorities  publicly 
declared  that  the  most  assiduous  frequenter  of  the  Protestant 
church  on  Sunday  would  sell  his  wife  or  daughter  on  Monday ; 
and  Dr.  Rae  asserted  in  the  government  journal,  without 
challenge  or  reply,  that  the  missionaries  wero  everywhere 
objects  of  disgust  or  derision. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  missionaries  themselves  confessed 
that  their  disciples  were  deserting  them  by  thousands  to  be- 
come Oatholics;  Mr.  Walpolo  and  Sir  George  Simpson  ex- 
pressed their  reluctant  admiration  of  the  latter,  ventured  to 
avow  that  tliev  were  "  strongly  prepossessed  in  their  favor," 
and  related,  with  natural  surprise,  tnat  they  resisted  "even  to 
death"  every  attempt  to  force  them  to  apostasy;  while  Mr. 
Dana,  commissioned  by  the  Protestant  societies  to  visit  and  re- 
port upon  all  the  facts,  gave  such  an  account  of  the  success  of 
the  Catholic  missionaries,  of  tlieir  overflowing  churches,  and  the 
universal  esteem  which  they  had  acquired  among  all  ranks  of 
Protestants,  that  Ins  employers,  less  candid  and  truthful  than 
their  agent,  suppressed,  as  Mr.  Hopkins  has  told  us,  all  these 
passages  of  his  unwelcome  report  as  "  unsatisfactory  to  the 
supporters  of  the  mission  !" 

VI.  "What,  again,  is  the  history  of  African  missions  but  a 
contrast  from  the  first  page  to  the  last?  Who  is  so  blind  as  not 
to  behold  God  on  one  side,  with  all  His  gifts ;  and  on  the  other, 
only  man,  naked  and  feeble,  busy  in  a  work  which  always  fails, 
and  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  harvest  which  he  never  reaps?  See 
in  North  Africa  the  s«)ns  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  gladly 
dying  by  hundreds;  that  so,  by  this  sacrifice  of  propitiation,  the 
wrath  of  God  may  one  day  be  appeased,  a  Christian  nation  rule 
from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  Atlas,  and  light  dawn  again  over 
the  land  where  once  St.  Augustine  preached.  In  the  East,  see 
the  same  apostolic  workmen  braving  all  dangers  and  enduring 
all  affliction8,-r-in  Kgypt  and  in  Nubia,  in  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia  and  by  the  shores  of  the  White  Nile, — passing  through 
Gondar  and  Scnnar,  Knarea  and  Kaffa,  and  daring  to  penetrate 
even  to  Darfour  and  the  distant  Soudan, — patient  in  all  temp- 
tations, returning  to-day  to  the  spot  from  winch  they  were  driven 
yesterday,  doing  battle  with  Pagan,  Moslem,  or  Monophysite. 
and  deeming  the  toils  of  a  life  too  richly  recompensed  if  they 
can  gather  together  a  few  hundreds  here,  a  few  thousands  there, 
first-fruits  of  a  richer  harvest,  and  presage  of  greater  victories 
to  come.  And  in  this  warfare  of  heroes,  too  often  "  victims," 
as  an  English  writer  has  told  us,  "  to  the  excessive  austerity  of 
their  lives,"  but  "leaving  a  memory  venerated  even  by  the 
pagans,"  let  us  note  once  more  what  men  can  become  whom 
God  has  raised  to  the  dignity  of  apostles,  and  "  whose  funeral 
chant  is  sung,"  as  Mr.  Hamilton  relates,  by  the  Negro  and  the 
NT'-bian,  kindled  to  love  and  admiration  by  virtues  which  they 
justly  deemed  more  than  human,  and  by  sacrifices  wliich  are 
precious  enough  t(»  win  a  blessing  even  for  the  race  of  Cham. 
Who  amon<5  modern  missionaries  comes  nearer  to  the  old  heroic 
typo  than  JacobiH,  anointed  on  the  rock  of  Dhalac  by  a  prelate 
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a  fugitive  like  liimsclf,  yet  winning  homage  from  German 
mvans  and  English  tourists  as  well  as  from  the  kings  of  Tlgre 
and  Shoa,  and  enthroned  at  last  in  Gondar  as  higli-priest  of 
God,  and  delegate  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ ;  or  Mas^aia,  for  fifteen 
years  a  wanderer  betwciii  \]w  .\rt\h\nn  Gnlf  anfl  the  mountains 
r)f  Ethiopia,  insensible  to  pain  and  want,  "  sorrowful  yet  always 
rejoicing,  needy  yet  enriching  many,  having  nothing  yet  possess- 
ing all  things,''  and  M'illing  to  live  thus  to  the  end,  that  so,  in 
his  own  words,  he  may  "  plant  the  Cross  and  kinale  the  evan- 
gelical fire"  in  that  rudeGallas  nation,  wliose  fierce  tribes  have 
already  yielded  to  the  service  of  God  five  priests,  and  twice  as 
nuvny  aspirants  to  tlie  ceclesiastieal  state. 

Compare  this  history,  which  begins  with  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
and  ends  with  Massaia  and  Jacobis,  witli  those  records  of  weak- 
ness and  shame,  of  strife  and  impurity,  which  make  up  the 
tale  of  Protestant  missions  in  Africa,  as  related  by  Protestant 
liistorians.  It  is  from  tkem  that  we  have  learned,  for  we  have 
used  no  other  testimony,  what  their  co-religionists  are,  and  what 
they  have  done,  in  Africa.  In  Morocco  you  will  hear,  not  of 
martyrs  or  confessors,  but  of  the  solitary  Protestant  minisier,. 
who  scattered  Bibles  which  were  thrown  into  tiiefire,  and  then, 
ran  away  amid  ae  hisses  of  the  people;  in  Algeria,  of  Mr. 
Ewald,  whose  operations  were  of  tlie  same  iiature,  and  led  to 
the  same  result ;  in  Tunis,  of  the  Scotch  mission,  "  since 
abandoned,"  and  of  certain  p/etended  converts  whor.>  the 
British  Consul  briefly  described  as  "  those  wretches.'-  In 
Egypt  you  will  find  the  English  engaged  in  their  usual  work, 
and  avenging  their  own  religious  misadventures  by  intriguing 
to  prevent  the  reconciliation  of  the  Coptic  nation  with  the 
Catholic  Church,  content  to  mar  in  all  lands  what  they  imitate 
in  none  ;  or  educating  a  few  Egyptians  and  Arabs  at  Cairo,  who, 
as  Dr.  Durbin  has  told  us,  "  resume,"  when  they  quit  the 
school, — like  the  Protestant  students  in  China,  India,  Ceylon, 
and  evervwhere  else, — the  habits  and  principles  which  their 
unfruitful  education  was  designed  to  correct.  In  Abyssinia  you 
will  meet  Dr.  Gol>at  and  Dr.  Krapf,  both  now  reposing  amid 
other  scenes,  of  whom  the  first  failed  to  attract  the  sympathy  of 
the  Abyssinians,  who  refused  to  believe  that  he  was  not  a 
''  Mussulman,"  and  the  last  has  left  nothing  more  notable  on 
record  than  the  prodigious  statement,  which  would  have  sur- 
prised the  disciples  of  St.  Paul,  that ''  an  unmarried  missionary 
cannot  eventually  prosper;"  while  each  gained  a  solitary  con- 
vert, of  whom  one  "  turned  Muhai.  medan  at  Cairo,"  and  the 
other  was  "  the  unrenewed  and  unregenerate  Wolda  Gabriel." 
In  the  West,  where  the  sons  of  St.  Ignatius,  before  they  were 
banished,  won  whole  nations,  who  still  strive,  after  the  lapse  of 
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three-quarters  of  a  century,  to  repeat  their  half-forgotten  lessons, 
-Mr.  iMurray  tells  us  of  "  the  flagrant  misconduct"  of  the  first 
Protestant  emissaries,  and  of  Mr  Horneman  who  developed  into 
'*  a  highly  respectable  marabout,  or  mussulmun  saint ;"  and 
Mr.  Moister  celebrates  the  Anglican  chaplain  who  never  made 
a  convert  in  fifty  years,  and,  unmindful  of  Oxford  theology, 
worshipped  iha  fetish  on  his  death-bed ;  and  Mr.  Walker  com- 
memorates tJie  Anglican  "  communicants,"  who  "  obstinately 
adhered  to  their  superstitious  usages ;"  and  Mr.  Cruickshank 
the  "  converts,"  who  "  exhibited  a  uniformity  of  weakness  truly 
humiliating  and  deplorable;"  and  Mr.  Duncan  the  "scholars,'' 
whose  knowledge  only  made  them  "  more  perfect  in  villany ;" 
and  Captain  Hewett  the  "missionary  proteges,"  brought  up 
under  their  own  eye,  but "  invariably  found  to  be  lying,  cunning, 
and  utterly  worthless."  Lastly,  Dr.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Calder- 
wood  lament  that  "  the  Cafii'es  have  refused  the  Gospel,"  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  small  number  -^f  nominal  disciples,  who, 
as  a  multitud3of  eye-witnesses  declare,  "  are  the  worst  behaved 
oi  the  whole  tribe ;"  while  the  Protestant  Hottentots,  in  whom 
Mr.  Moffat  detected  "  the  unction  of  the  Spirit,"  are  describisd 
by  the  same  authorities  as  "  notoriously  the  most  idle  and  worth- 
less of  their  nation  ;"  and  even  their  teachers  are  said  to  be  so 
incurably  addicted  to  agricultural  and  trading  pursuits,  in  pref- 
erence to  missionary  toils,  that  Mr.  Merriman  reproachfully 
observes,  "  I  meet  with  examples  of  this  wherever  I  go."  They 
are  Protestants,  once  more,  from  whom  we  learn  these  facts, 
and  without  whose  testimony  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
prove  them. 

VII.  In  the  Levant,  where  "  British  protection  is  fully  en- 
joyed," we  have  seen  the  usual  enormous  and  perfectly  useless 
expenditure,  by  agents  whose  "  utter  unprofitableness,"  as  Ad- 
miral Slade  relates,  "  cannot  be  sufiiciently  pointed  out."  We 
have  witnessed  the  customary  distribution  of  thousands  of  books, 
during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  which  nobody  read, 
and  which  it  was  discovered  too  late,  when  half  a  million 
volumes  lipr^  been  printed,  that  nobody  was  allowed  to  read. 
We  have  seen  American  missionaries  courting  their  Athenian 
hosts  with  flattering  speech,  till  the  latter  cast  them  out  as 
"  heresiarchs  from  the  caverns  of  hell,"  and  then  repaying  the 
unexpected  affront  by  reviling  the  contemptuous  Greeks  as 
"  worse  than  Romanists."  We  have  visited  the  Malta  College, 
with  its  ardent  pn^fcssors  and  ingenious  lodgers,  speculating 
with  unfailing  success  upon  the  well-known  qualities  of  their 
English  benefactors,  and  always  repeating  with  quiet  assurance 
the  artifices  which  experience  had  taught  them  would  never 
be  practised  in  vain.     We  have  seen  too  its  choicest  guests, — 
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Acbilli,  who  fascinated  the  too  credulous  Anglican  with 
dexterous  hints  "  that  he  would  ioin  himself  to  our  church,"  but 
who  chose  at  last,  when  English  benevolence  decayed,  the 
church  of  Mr.  Swedenborg;  ar  d  ..^udi,  instructing  an  imagin- 
ary congregation  of  ideal  convei  ts,  and  repaying  the  bounty  of 
the  Church  Mibsionary  Society  with  "annual  reports,"  till 
Dr.  Wolff  discovered,  many  years  too  late,  that  Levantine  Prot- 
estantism was  a  pleasant  fable,  and  Naudi  a  prosperous  cheat. 

In  Turkey,  we  have  found  the  missionaries  from  beyond  the 
Atlantic  attracted  in  crowds  by  "the  comforts  and  pleasant 
things  about  this  life  in  the  East,"  and  celebrating  the  "  moral 
sublimity"  of  missionary  nuptials ;  but  not  even  attempting,  as 
Mr.  Walpole  remarks, "  any  conversion  except  of  the  Christians." 
We  have  been  introduced  also  to  their  "  converts,"  a  few  score 
of  shrewd  Armenians,  "  inlideia  and  radicals,"  as  one  of  their 
own  preachers  has  assured  us,  "  who  deserve  no  sympathy  from 
the  Christian  public,"  but  who  never  ask  it  in  vain  from  men 
who  are  too  much  in  want  of  disciples  not  to  judge  their  frailties 
with  indul<;ence,  even  when  they  are  so  notorious  that,  in  the 
candid  words  of  Dr.  Joseph  Wolff,  "  the  worst  people  among 
the  Eastern  natives  are  those  who  have  been  converted  to  Prot- 
estantism." In  Syria,  as  Dr.  Durbin  deplores,  "  they  have 
come  into  collision  with  each  other,"  disputmg  before  the  Turk 
and  the  Greek  about  "  the  validity  of  their  respective  minis- 
tries." In  Jerusalem,  where  they  inhabit  palaces  with  "  marble 
floors,"  and  bid  against  one  another  for  Hebrew  catechumens, 
who  have  learned  to  consider  Christian  baptism  "the  only 
good  business  they  have,"  they  run  away,  as  Dr.  Robinson 
notices,  at  the  first  rumor  of  pestilence,  and  leave  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Cross  to  die  amidst  the  sick  whom  they  have 
abandoned.  Lastly,  in  Armenia,  where  Mr.  Perkins  and  his 
opulent  colleagues  disposed  of  about  twice  the  revenue  which 
the  great  Republic  allots  to  its  President,  and  rode  forth  on 
"  horses  of  every  breed"  of  which  a  monarch  might  have  envied 
the  possession,  though  half  the  hierarchy  of  Armenia  accepted 
their  pensions,  "  their  expeneiv^e  establishments,"  as  their  friend 
Dr.  Wagner  detected,  "have  made  no  converts."  Such,  as 
their  own  witnesses  relate,  is  the  history  of  Protestant  missions 
in  the  Levant,  Syria,  and  Armenia, — of  w  hat  even  their  warmest 
advocates  call  in  derision  "  their  useless  missions  in  the  East." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  missionaries  of  a  different 
class,  more  solicitous  to  abide  in  poverty  than  their  rivals  to 
secure  luxury  and  ease,  toiling  during  three  centuries  in  the 
same  lands, — dying  in  the  galleys  of  Constantinople,  or  in  the 
plague-stricken  cities  of  Syria, — spreading  far  and  wide  the 
olessings  of  education,  from  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  to  the 
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mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  consts  of  Palestine  to 
the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea, — attracting  sciiolarB  "from 
Boyrout  and  Damascus,  from  Persia  and  Egypt,  and  even  from 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia," — "saving  millions  of  souls,"  as  a 
generous  English  writer  has  told  us,  and  "  spreading  a  sea  of 
benefits,  silently  and  unostentatiously,"  wherever  Mussulmans 
rule  and  Christians  suffer ;  till  at  length  they  have  won  to  the 
faith,  and  are  daily  winning  out  of  every  eastern  nation,  that 
multitude  of  disciples  whoso  "liberality  and  intelligoncc,'' 
"decided  superiorit}',"  and  "elevation  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion," even  the  most  hostile  witnesses  reluctantly  attribute  to 
their  reconciliation  with  the  Catholic  Church.  Already,  as  wo 
have  seen,  "  nearly  all  Syria,"  the  whole  of  Chaldea,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Armenia,  have  accepted  their  message,  or 
announced  their  willingness  to  do  so ;  while  eyevy  oriental  tribe, 
easily  discriminating  between  the  lowly  ambassadors  of  the 
Church  and  the  worldly  and  contentious  prophets  of  the  Sects, 
draws  nearer  to  them  year  by  year ;  and  even  the  Turk,  movijid 
by  the  exceeding  charity  of  those  ministering  angels  who  labi)r 
with  them,  and  rebuking  by  a  purer  instmct  the  insatiable 
malice  which  can  revile  even  such  as  these,  asks  in  astonish- 
ment, "  whether  they  came  down  thus  from  heaven  ?" 

VIII.  Lastly,  in  America, — but  why  should  we  resume  a 
history  so  lately  reviewed,  in  which  there  is  all  on  one  side, 
and  nothing  on  the  other?  Why  should  we  compare  again  the 
Divine  ministry  which  has  added  uiillions  of  Indians  to  the 
fold  of  Christ,  with  the  unblest  efforts  of  men  who  have  out- 
raged many,  Ijut  converted  none;  have  depopulated  regions 
wider  than  ;he  empires  of  the  old  world ;  ana  have  left  at  last, 
as  a  record  and  monument  of  their  work,  only  a  miserable  rem- 
nant alive,  till  they  have  time  to  destroy  them  also,  through- 
out the  whole  vast  continent  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  reigns  ? 
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It  has  been  our  attempt  in  these  volumes,  neglecting  the- 
familiar  controversies  of  other  days,  to  display  the  Church  and 
the  Sects  in  action,  in  every  land  whore  tnere  were  gentiles  to 
be  converted ;  nor  can  that  be  deemed  a  partial  or  inadequate 
test  of  both  which  has  had  three  centuries  for  its  period,  and 
the  world  for  its  sphere.  The  general  results  of  its  application 
are  now  sufficiently  manifest,  but  there  are  still  certam  points 
of  detail  which  claim  a  moment's  attention,  even  in  this  rapid 
summary. 
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That  the  agents  of  the  Sects,  having  neither  the  gifts  nor  tlie 
calling  of  upoutleu,  should  liave  failed  to  convert  tlie  heathen, 
will  i*ur|>rU<i  none  who  believe  that  such  a  work  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  the  co-operation  of  God.    But  the  results  of 
their  lntrii«ion  into  the  apostolic  office  have  not  been  simply 
negative.    This  would  be  an  imperfect  estimate  of  their  failure. 
It  w  to  tiicir  presence  in  every  pagan  land  that  their  own  dis- 
eiplc'H  atfribute,  in  moments  of  candor,  what  even  they  call  the 
tjfoiaintj  liatrt'd  of  the  pagan  world  towards  Christianity  and  its 
'orofc«i«ri>.    Protestantism,  we  have  said,  is  the  last  scourge  of 
HitutlieniHni ;  and  this  is  true  in  many  ways,  but  especially  in 
tliis,™thttt  it  has  everywliere  set  up,  not  only  a  spurious  type 
of  Christian  life,  indolent,  elferainate,  and  luxurions,  which 
even  the  barbarian  has  ridiculed  as  scarcely  less  earthly  than 
his  own ;  but  a  miserable  caricature  of  the  Christian  Church,  in 
which  hu  has  detected  only  weakness  and  confusion,  ceaseless 
strife  and  unappeasable  disorder.    P>erywhere,  therefore,  he 
has  confounded  in  a  common  disdain  the  few  whose  natural 
gift«»  might  have  merited  his  respect,  with  the  crowd  of  adven- 
ture-«  wbo  accompanied  them.    Martyn  and  Schwartz,  like 
Tomlin  and  Uiitzlan,  were  equally  in  his  eyes  the  salaried  agents 
of  some  iin]>v\re  sect;  Ileber  and  Selwyn,  no  less  than  Morrison 
or  KdkirtM,  oniy  amused  \\\m.  by  the  incoherence  of  their  doctrine 
and  the  in'^onslstency  of  their  practice,  or  revolted  him  by  the 
etleminaC/y  of  their  domestic  life.    They  were  too  like  himself 
to  suggest  the  belief  that  they  had  a  mission  from  heaven,  and 
too  eagerly  solicitous  about  common  joys  to  encourage  the  idea 
that  they  luwl  divorced  themselves  from  earth.    He  perceived 
also  that  even  these  few,  in  spite  of  their  higher  qualities,  came 
to  liim,  like  all  the  rest,  with  a  "  Protest"  written  on  their  fore- 
heads agttinst  the  only  Church  which  he  could  have  venerated ; 
and  whijn  he  saw  these  men,  the  chiefs  of  their  sect,  tearing 
the  ScaniluMs  li<jbe  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and  running  to 
liim  with  the  pieces  in  their  hands  to  show  him  what  they  nad 
done,—- can  we  marvel  if  he  curned  his  back  upon  them,  or  an- 
swered with  scorn,  like  the  Jews  of  old.  Quid  ad  nos?     What 
u  that  to  u«f  or  if,  as  we  have  been  told,  the  subtle  Hindoo, 
keenly  appreciating  the  mingled  folly  and  violence  of  their 
anti-(Jatholic  harangues,  satirically  asks,  "  Why  should  we  be- 
'  come  ( 'hri^tians,  when  yau  tell  us  that  three-fourths  of  the 
Christian  world  have  adopted  a  creed  no  way  superior  to  our 
own  ?"    Lot  tiH  see,  then,  once  more,  how  the  heathen  have 
judged  the  lyoeta,  and  the  incessant  mutual  conflicts  which  even 
they  can  trace  to  their  true  source,  and  in  what  language  they 
have  expressed  their  judgment. 
I.  It  was  an  obaervatiun  of  I>eibnitz,  that ''  the  want  of  union 
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among  Protestants^  would  always  suffice  to  ruin  any  work 
which  they  might  undertake.  If  he  had  lived  to  mark  their 
attempts  to  convert  the  heathen,  he  would  have  scon  his  pre- 
diction fulfilled.  "  The  existence  of  profound  divisions  among 
ourselves"  Lord  Elgin  observed  during  his  residence  in  China, 
^  is  one  of  the  first  truths  which  we  Christians  reveal  to  the 
heathen."  *^  There  is  no  greater  barrier,'^  says  an  intelligent 
British  official  in  that  country,  "  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
than  the  division  and  splitting  which  have  taken  place  among 
the  various  orders  of  Christians  themselves.^*  ""Tne  great  and 
fatal  error,"  adds  a  third  witness,  "  is  the  rivab^y  of  religious 
sects,  and  the  attempt  to  gain  followers  at  the  expense  of  eacl\ 
other's  tenets."  We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Medhurst  could  only 
explain  his  own  failure  and  that  of  his  colleagues  by  the  "  sad 
disunion"  which  prevailed  among  them.  The  Cliinese,  who 
contemplates  this  singular  spectacle  with  a  sentiment  of  com- 
passion for  the  "outer  barbarian"  who  caimot  even  agree  about 
his  religion,  judiciously  remarks,  as  Mr.  Colledge  relates,  "that 
Europe  and  America,  which  have  already  sent  him  more  than 
twenty  different  sects, "  must  have  as  many  Christs  as  China 
has  gods"  Yet  the  Catholic  Chinese,  united  in  every  province 
of  the  empire  in  the  same  unvarying  faith,  have  displayed  dur- 
ing three  centuries  such  inflexible  unity,  and  such  ardent  chari- 
ty, that  while  the  pagans  themselves,  as  Commander  Brine  re- 
lates, have  learned  to  contrast  their  "  great  unanimity"  with 
the  "  variety  of  sentiment"  which  excites  their  contempt  for 
Protestantism,  one  of  the  most  cruel  of  their  emperors  declared 
in  a  public  proclamation,  "  All  who  become  Christians,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  directly  they  embrace  this  religion  have  such  an 
affection  for  one  another,  that  they  seem  to  be  of  one  bone  and 
one  flesh."  Never,  since  the  primitive  ages,  was  that  word  of 
our  Lord  more  impressively  tulfilled,  "  By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  you  are  My  disciples,  if  you  have  love  one  for  an- 
other." 

II.  "The  discordant  tenets  of  the  missionaries"  in  India  wa& 
deplored  long  ago  by  Dr.  Middleton  with  unavailing  regret ; 
and  in  our  own  day,  Mr.  Kussell  still  notes  "  the  astonishment 
of  the  Asiatics"  at  the  implacable  divisions  of  the  various  sects, 
"  all  claiming  to  be  of  one  religion."  "  Their  observation  uni- 
formly is,"  says  Mr.  Le  Bas,  "  that  they  should  think  much 
better  of  Christianity,  if  there  were  not  quite  so  many  different 
kinds  of  it."  It  is  a  well-known  jest  among  the  Brahmins, 
who  have  contemplated  the  various  English,  German,  and 
American  religions  in  the  cities  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  and 
have  watched  with  amusement  their  fretful  jealousies  and  eager 
rivalry,  that  "  their  professors  would  do  far  better  to  agre^ 
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among  themselves  what  Christianity  w,  before  they  pretend  to 
teach  it  to  others ;"  while  men  of  lower  caste  find  in  the  same 
portent  only  a  motive  for  deriding  the  Gospel,  and  "  many  of 
the  Hindus,"  we  are  told,  "  knowmg  the  diflferences  amongst 
Christians,  ask,  *  To  which  Sect  would  you  have  me  adhere  r '* 
HI.  In  Ceylon,  wo  have  learned  from  Sir  Emerson  Tennent, 
"  the  choice  of  sectb  leads  to  utter  bewilderment."  "  The 
native,"  says  another,  "  is  perfectly  aghast  at  the  variety  of 
choice."  Can  we  blame  him  if  he  concludes  that  Christianity 
is  a  mere  imposture,  unworthy  of  his  serious  attention ;  until ' 
he  comes  in  contact  with  that  ancient  form  of  it  which,  like 
God,  "  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,"  and  which 
has  already  captivated  the  allegiance  of  so  many  of  his  country- 
men? "The  Protestant  Church,"  says  an  Anglo-Cingalese 
writer,  who  had  heard  the  pagan  comments  upon  "  her  multi- 
tudinous sects  and  schisms,"  "  has  no  chance  in  competition 
with  the  Eoman  Catholic  ;'*  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
asked  himself,  like  the  more  discerning  pagan,  whv  the  one  is 
a  very  symbol  of  confusion  and  disorder,  while  the  other  remains 
eternally  unchanged  ? 

IV.  The  bitter  fruits  of  Protestantism  in  New  Zealand  have 
been  described  to  us  by  Dr.  Selwyn.  "  The  spirit  of  contro- 
versy," he  says,  "is  everywhere  found  to  prevail,  in  many 
cases  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  simplicity  of  faith."  We 
have  seen  what  was  his  own  mode  of  dealing  with  the  evil. 
"  The  spirit  of  Christianity,"  observes  the  Kev.  Elijah  Iloole, 
"  is  lost  in  the  form,  and  the  very  form  itself  has  become  the 
subject  of  incessant  and  angry  dispute."  "  We  have  the  awful 
sight,"  adds  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turton,  "  of  father  and  son,  mother 
and  daughter,  hating  each  other  with  a  mortal  hatred."  Such 
is,  in  all  the  earth,  the  deadly  induence  of  Protestantism,  the 
observation  of  which  forced  one  New  Zealand  chief  to  say,  in 
reply  to  the  overtures  of  a  missionary, "  When  you  have  agreed 
amongst  yourselves  which  is  the  right  road,  I  may  perhaps  be 
induced  to  take  it ;"  and  suggested  to  another,  whose  experi- 
ence of  Protestant  Christianity  had  only  occasioned  a  speedy 
relapse  into  heathenism,  the  ingenious  taunt,  "  One  beehive  is 
good,  but  many  are  troublesome." 

V.  In  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  where,  as  Mr.  Walpole  ob- 
serves, "every  variety  of  Dissenters  exists  among  the  teachers," 
who,  as  Dr.  Kuschenberger  adds,  "  deal  damnation  in  a  peculiar 
slang  to  all  whose  opinions  differ  from  their  own,"  the  poor 
savage  makes  the  usual  reflections,  "  as  one  sect  succeeds 
another ;"  but  as  he  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  all  of  them,  and 

*  AneUnt  and  Modem  India,  p.  520. 
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only  estimates  tlioni  according  to  their  relative  wealth,  the 
varieties  of  their  chameleon  creed  add  notliing  whatever  to  the 
contempt  which  ho  feels  for  the  worldliness,  cupidity,  and  in- 
justice which  is  common  to  them  all. 

VI.  In  Africa,  which  abounds,  as  Dr.  Armstrong  and  his 
companions  lamented,  in  "church  troubles,"  where  "the  com- 
petition betwooti  the  Church  and  the  rival  sects  of  Dissenters," 
as  Captain  Ilewott  observes,  "wu**^  militate  against  the  success 
of  missionaries,"  and  where  Mr.  Merritnan  deplores  the  constant 
ineffectiveness  of  English  operations,  "  in  consequence  of  their 
religious  divisions,"  Dr.  Livingstone  has  told  us,  thut  "the 
mission  stations  are  mere  pauper  eHtahlwhments^''  unlike  "  the 
self-supporting  primitive  monasteries,  pioneers  of  civilization 
and  agriculture,  from  which  we  even  now  reap  benefits ;"  and 
that  one  result  of  "  such  a  variety  of  Christian  sects,"  each 
maintaining  a  pauper  establishment  for  the  disciples  whom  they 
would  never  attract  without  it,  is  this — ^"  that  converts  of  one 
donomijjation  are  eagerly  adopted  by  another,"  to  the  great 
detriment,  as  ho  intimates,  of  their  spiritual  progress.  The 
Presbyterian  Hottentot,  whatever  his  frailties,  knows  that  the 
rival  Weslcyan  "  Establishment"  is  always  open  to  him  ;  the 
disorderly  liaptist  is  sure  of  a  heart}'  welcome  among  the 
Anglicans;  the  refractory  Angli(!an  is  embraced  with  joy  by  th«; 
American  (congregational ists;  the  United  Brethren  dispute  the 
honor  of  entertaining  him  with  the  Rhenish  Missionary 
Society  ;  and  the  Jiottentot  himself,  solicitous  only  about  his 
next  meal,  rejoices  in  the  multiplicity  of  institutions  where  a 
new  profession  of  faith  will  at  least  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
perhaps  even  secure  the  luxury  of  a  cliange  of  diet.  Yet  he 
uses  these  advantng-'s  without  an  emotion  of  gratitude,  and 
"  the  moment  the  food  and  lodging  are  discontinued,  he  does 
not  scruple,"  savs  Mr.  Andersson,  "  to  treat  his  benefactor  with 
ingratitude,  and  to  load  him  with  abuse."  So  that  even  the 
havago  of  South  Africa,  gross  and  inational  as  he  is,  takes 
exactly  the  same  view  of  his  relation  to  the  various  Protestant 
sects  as  the  more  subtle  ('hinest;  or  Hindoo;  while  his  rival 
hosts,  unable  to  heal  what  even  they  call  their  "  accursed 
divisions,"  make  ineffectual  attempts  to  hide  them,  like  the 
Anglican  archdeacon  who  humbly  suggested  a  joint  set'vice  to 
the  Wesleyan  preacher,  lest  the  barbarians  should  detect  the 
discord  wiiicli  he  devised  this  characteristic  mode  of  concealing. 

VJI.  ]n  Syria,  as  Dr.  Durbiii  liais  informed  us,  the  Protestant 
missionaries,  doomed  to  eternal  warfare,  "  have  come  into 
collision  with  each  other  in  the  midst  of  these  ancient 
churches," — for  it  is  the  will  of  the  imperious  master  whom 
they  unwittingly  serve,  that  they  shoula  display  his  banner 
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in  all  lands.  In  Turkey,  as  Dr.  Southgate  angrily  records,  they 
are  only  busy  in  promoting  "horrid  schism,"  though  he  has  no 
rebukes  for  the  schism  which  he  vainly  struggled  to  establish 
himself,  till  his  expensive  failure  led  tu  his  recall.  In  Armenia, 
as  Mr.  Badger  relates,  the  Americans  proposed  to  veil  the  un- 
welcome fact  "  that  there  are  rival  Protestant  sects  and  inter- 
ests," by  warning  the  Anglicans  off  the  field — a  suscgestion 
which  was  perfectly  uiniecossary,  as  they  never 
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entering  it,  but  which  Mr.  Badger  warmly  resented,  and  which 
he  considered  "as  presumptuous  as  it  is  ludicrous." 

VIII.  Lastly,  America  exhibits,  on  a  still  larger  scale,  and 
with  the  same  fatal  results  which  we  have  witnessed  in  every 
other  land,  the  phenomena  which  mark  the  presence  of  Prot- 
estantism, and  which  make  Christianity  a  laughing-stock  among 
all  the  races  of  the  earth ;  so  that  one  Indian  sachem  observed, 
"  If  there  is  but  o?ie  religion,  why  do  M'hite  men  differ  so  much 
about  it?" — and  another  exclaimed,  witli  a  feeling  of  superiority 
which  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal,  "If  I  should  have  a  mind 
to  turn  Christian,  I  could  not  tell  what  religion  to  be  of."  A 
third  displayed  a  still  keener  irony,  when  he  retorted  upon  a 
Protestant  missionary  the  lesson  which  he  had  taught  him  too 
well,  and  positively  declined  to  become  a  Protestant,  on  the 
Protesiant  ground,  that  "  Every  man  should  paddle  his  canoe 
his  own  way."  Finally,  a  fourth,  the  chief  of  the  Cree  nation, 
after  noticing  the  varieties  of  doctrine  proposed  to  his  tribe, 
lately  assured  Mr.  Kane,  that  "  as  he  did  not  know  which  was 
right,  he  thought  they  ought  to  call  a  council  amongst  them- 
selves, and  that  then  he  would  go  with  them  all;  but  that  until 
they  agreed,  he  would  wait."*  Yet  we  have  seen  Catholic  In- 
dians, of  many  nations  and  climes,  steadfastly  adhering,  gen- 
eration after  generation,  under  all  difhculties  and  temptations, 
to  one  unvarying  doctrine,  and  rejecting  with  vehement  repug- 
nance all  the  bribes  and  seductions  of  error ;  we  have  found 
Catholic  Cherokees  converting  the  Pagan  Flatheads  without 
the  assistance  of  a  missionary,  aid  Christian  Huron  captives 
performing  the  same  office  tor  their  Mohawk  masters ;  nay 
more,  we  have  seen  the  Indian  warrior,  in  the  fierce  excitement 
of  battle,  embrace  as  a  brother  the  fallen  foe  who  had  just 
aimed  at  his  own  life,  because  the  sign  of  the  cross  had  re- 
vealed to  him  that  his  enemy  was  a  Catholic  like  himself. 

Yet  Protestant  controversialists  assure  us,  that  this  marvel- 
lous unity — which  links  in  one  brotherhood  the  savages  of  a 
hundred  tribes,  which  suffering  cannot  rend  nor  corruption 
dissolve,  and  which  looka  so  like  the  mysterious  unity  of  the 

*  Wanderingg,  Ac.,  by  Paul  Kane,  ch.  xxiii.,  p.  393. 
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disciples  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul — is  only  a  trick  of  priest- 
craft, the  result  of  some  suhtle  organization,  some  deep  device 
of  human  policy !  If  it  were  so,  we  might  be  permitted  to  ask, 
why  thej/,  who  boast  of  reason  as  if  it  were  a  gift  peculiar  to 
themselves,  have  never  been  able  to  imitate  it? — why  a  purely 
human  art,  as  they  deem  it,  should  baffle  their  most  skilful 
analysis? — why  the  Church  can  so  easily  unite  all  hearts, 
whether  of  bond  or  free,  savage  or  civilized,  in  China  and 
Peru,  as  easily  as  in  France  or  Ireland,  in  one  immense  har- 
mony of  faith,  love,  and  adoration ;  while  the  Sects,  a  portent 
to  themselves  and  a  jest  among  the  heathen,  cannot  so  much 
as  persuade  the  members  of  the  same  household  to  be  "  of  one 
mind?" 

It  is  true  that  Protestants  have  anticipated  *his  inquiry, 
which  does  not  occasion  them  a  moment's  embarrassment. 
Unity,  they  reply,  is  a  chimera,  and  truth  itself  mutable  and 
progressive.  "  Emulations,  quarrels,  dissensions,  and  sects," 
which  St.  Paul  classed  as  "works  of  the  flesh,"  theij  commend 
as  both  good  and  expedient — though  they  admit  that  tljpy 
somewhat  impede  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
heathen.  "  The  diversity  of  our  sects,"  says  M.  Coquerel,  a 
conspicuous  French  minister,  "is  our  most  honorable  dis- 
tinction."* "Far  from  blushing,"  exclaims  another,  "  at  these 
v'-'-j^-ions  of  creed,  Protestants  expect  to  derive  glory  from 
them."t  The  Germans,  we  are  told,  "  boast  of  it  as  their 
very  highest  privilege,  and  the  very  essence  of  a  Protestant 
Ohurcli,  that  its  opinions  should  constantly  change.":}:  "  The 
Protestant  Church,"  says  M.  de  Sismondi,  "  admits  that  she 
herself  may  be  mistaken ;  she  claims  only  that  liberty  of 
thought  which  the  Catholic  Church  renounces."§  "  Scotland 
and  England,"  observes  a  British  Protestant,  deeply  impressed 
with  the  advantages  of  disunion,  "  without  their  seceders  and 
dissenters,  would  have  been  countries  in  which  the  human 
mind  slumbered.")  Lastly,  the  Swiss,  speaking  by  the  mouth 
of  their  supreme  ecclesiastical  organ,  frankly  proclaim,  that 
"  the  right  of  examination  is  the  only  element  of  fixedness 
which  belongs  to  the  Protestant  religion."*[  Is  it  possible  to 
admit  more  candidly  that  Protestantism  is  the  negation  of  the 


*  L'Ami  de  la  Religion,  tome  xxii.,  p.  208. 

t  Mela7igcs  de  la  Religion,  tome  i.,  p.  84. 

X  See  The  State  of  Protestantism  in  Oermany,  by  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose. 

^  Progress  uf  Religious  Opinion  dunng  the  Nineteenth  Century,  p.  79 ;  Eng- 
lish edition. 

I  Laing,  Residence  in  Norvoay,  ch.  xi.,  p.  447. 

1  DlJ'e/ise  de  la  Venkrable  Oompagnie  des  Pasteura  de  Oeneve,  d  I'oeeaaum 
d'un  edit  intitule  "  Veritable  Histoire  dea  Momiers." 
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work  of  Christ,  and  that  the  pagan  world  has  reason  to  ask  its 
representatives,  "  whether  they  profess  any  religion  whatever  i" 


Oeneve,  dl'ocoaswn 


SESTTLTB  OF  CATHOLIC  AND  PBOTEBTANT  EDUOATIOK. 

There  is  nothing  to  which  the  Sects  have  professed  to  attribute 
BO  much  value,  among  all  the  means  by  which  they  seek  to 
extend  their  influence,  as  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  One 
might  eupppse,  in  listening  to  their  orators,  that  the  history  of 
those  long  ages  auring  which  the  Church  alone  cultivated  human 
science,  and  was  the  sole  sanctuary  both  of  learning  and  holiness, 
found  no  place  in  their  ungrateful  memory.  Yet  even  enemies 
have  confessed,  that "  law,  learning,  education,  science,  all  that 
we  term  civilization  in  the  present  social  condition  of  the 
European  people,  spring  from  the  supremacy  of  the  Eoman 
Pontiffs  and  the  Catholic  priesthood  over  the  kings  and  nobles 
of  the  middle  ages."*  Guizot,  Haxluausen,  and  other  writers 
of  their  "lass,  men  of  vigorous  intellect  and  inexorable  candor, 
have  J'  i  d,  that,  but  for  the  humanizing  influence  of  the 
Ohurc'  d  must  have  been  everywhere  beaten  down  by 

brute  toree,  and  have  freely  confessed,  that  when  we  thank  God 
for  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  art  which  we  now  possess, 
we  should  thank  Him  also  for  the  wakeful  and  generous  provi- 
dence of  the  Church  to  which  we  owe  them.  It  is  true  that  the 
Protestant  revivers  of  pagan  literature  in  the  sixteenth  century 
affected,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  to  regard 
Catholics  as  obscurantists,  though  the  revival  was  chiefly  due  to 
the  ceaseless  activity  of  the  latter,  and  the  classical  court  of 
Leo  X.  welcomed  with  almost  as  much  enthusiasm  the  discovery 
of  a  new  manuscript  as  that  of  Pius  IX.  does  the  triumph  of 
a  new  martyr.  Yet  even  the  most  eminent  of  their  own 
teachers  have  avouched,  that,  in  spite  of  their  eager  self-lauda- 
tion, the  Church  beat  them  out  of  the  field  with  their  own 
weapons ;  and  that  not  only,  in  the  words  of  Eanke,  "  Rome 
continued  to  be  a  metropolis  of  civilization,  unrivalled  in  minute 
and  various  erudition,  but  that  the  Jesuit  schools  throughout 
Europe,  as  Bacon  easily  discovered,  were  so  immeasurably 
superior  to  those  of  their  complacent  rivals,  that  "  it  was  found 
that  their  scholars  learned  more  in  one  year  than  those  of  other 
masters  in  two,  and  even  Protestants  recalled  their  children 
from  distant  gymnasia,  and  committed  them  to  their  care."t 

*  Laing,  ObaertcUuma  on  Europe,  ch.  xv.,  p.  394. 

f  Kanke,  book  v.,  vol.  i.,  p.  87U  ;  book  viii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  208. 
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Btit  it  is  not  oiil^  in  the  higher  spheres  of  intellectual  cultnre 
■''  •'t  men  who  received  their  noblest  inspirations  from  that  illn- 
iiiinating  faith  which,  while  marking  the  limits,  has  indefi- 
nitely extended  the  domain  of  reason,  have  fierved  as  models 
to  the  v  "ateful  rivals  who  affected,  often  ^/ith  powers  ludic- 
rously d  'oportioned  to  their  claims,  a  universal  supremacy. 
Even  i  >wer  fields  of  mental  toil,  the  vain  clamor  of  her 
boastfui  .ccusers  has  been  perpetually  rebuked  by  the  calm 
but  sloepless  energv  of  the  Church,  at-  their  costly  but  sterile 
efforts  have  been  surpasses!  by  her  client  and  peaceful  triumphs. 
"  In  Catholic  Germany ^"^  says  a  well-known  Presbyterian 
writer,  "  in  France^  in  Italy^  and  even  in  Spain,,  the  education 
of  the  common  people  is  at  least  as  generally  diffused,  and  as 
faithfully  promoted  by  the  clerical  body,  as  in  Scotland.  .  .  . 
Education  is  in  reality  not  only  not  repressed,  but  is  encour- 
aged, by  the  Popish  Church,  and  is  a  mighty  instrument  in  its 
hands,  and  ably  used."  At  this  hour,  he  adds,  "  Rome  has 
above  a  hundred  schools  more  than  Berlin,  for  a  population 
little  more  than  half  of  that  of  Berlin^"  and  "if  it  is  asked 
what  is  taur;ht  to  the  people  of  Kome  by  all  these  schools  - 
precisely  what  is  taught  at  Berlin  !"* 

And  the  same  thing  is  equally  true  of  every  other  Catholic 
land.  ''Neither  in  England,  nor  even  in  Prussia,"  says  an 
English  traveller  in  Atcstria,  "  is  education  more  universally 
and  strictly  attended  to  among  the  poor  ;"t  while  Mr.  Kohl 
observes,  that  not  only  are  there  schools  in  every  village,  but 
that  even  on  the  remote  Transylvanian  frontier  "  the  school- 
buildings  a  /e  not  only  good,  but  excellent,"  and  the  instruction 
also.:j:  So  little  reason  or  modesty  is  there  in  the  insular  conceit 
of  Englishmen,  who  themselves  entered  later  into  the  field  of 

{)ublic  education  than  any  other  people  of  Europe,  and  who 
lave  been  obliged  to  confess,  in  1862,  after  immense  expendi- 
ture, directed  by  unquestionable  administrative  skill,  that  their 
own  tardily  devised  national  system,  though  it  deals  only  with 
a  fraction  of  the  primary  schools,  and  these  the  most  eflicient 
of  their  class,  has  issued  in  such  lamentable  failure,  that  a 
"  new  Code"  is  imperatively  needed  to  secure  an  improved 
teaching  of  the  barest  elements  of  human  knowledge ! 

"  It  is  now  half  a  century,"  says  a  competent  witness,  "  since 
education  became  one  of  the  great  objects  of  socii.1  and  political 

enterprise  in  this  country.     What  is  the  result  2 Our 

agricultural  population  .  .  .  are  still  generally  so  ignorant,  that 


*  Noten  of  a  TrauUer,  ch.  vi.,  p.  167  ;  ch,  xxi.,  pp.  439-41. 

\  Vienna  and  tlie  Axtstnans,  by  P.  Trollope,  vol.  ii.,  letter  Ivii.,  pp.  267, 339 

X  Atmtria,  by  J.  Q.  Kohl,  p.  300  (1843). 
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no  reasonable  being,  for  pity's  sake,  would  ask  them  a  question 
of  history  or  geography  ont  of  their  own  village,  or  more  than 
fifty  years  back.  They  are  still  a  prey  to  the  first  fanatic  or 
impostor  that  chooses  to  work  upon  them.  .  .  .  This  is  the 
case  of  our  now  educated  peasantry.  When  we  turn  to  the 
artisan  the  case  is  certainly  worse."*  Yet  the  very  men  who 
make  these  confessions  not  only  discourse  with  an  air  of  com- 
placent superiority  on  the  civilization  of  Protestant  Britain, 
but  aifect  to  disparage  the  peasantry  of  France  or  Austria,  of 
Spain  or  Canada,  ten  times  better  instructed  even  in  the  arts  of 
common  life,  and  illuminated  moreover  by  that  Divine  faith  of 
which  the  English  peasant  is  as  void  as  the  herd  of  which  he 
seems  to  form  a  part,  or  the  plough  which  is  scarcely  mere  in- 
animate than  himself.f 

Such  facts,  which  we  cannot  pursue  further  in  this  place, 
would  acquire  tenfold  gravity,  if  we  were  to  investigate  them 
in  relation  to  the  mor^  re.iults  of  education,  as  dispensed  by 
the  Church  and  the  Sects  respectively,  whatever  field  we  might 
jiclect  for  the  comparison.  Prussia  and  Holland,  with  their 
systems  of  compulsory  education,  and,  still  inore,  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  have  reached,  as  we  shall  learn  presently,  the  lowest 
moral  condition  to  which  nominally  Christian  nations  can  sink  ; 
while  in  America,  where  universal  education  is  said  to  have 
created  among  Protestants  a  generation  of  "  cold,  calculating 
scoundrels,"  we  have  been  told  that  "  the  only  really  useful  and 
corrective  education  is  that  of  the  Catholic  schools  and  col- 
leges.":!: It  is,  however,  with  the  education  of  the  heathen  that 
we  have  been  concerned  in  these  volumes,  and  which  appears, 
by  the  confession  of  adversaries,  to  have  accomplished  such  re- 
sults as  the  following. 

I.  In  China,  where  Mr.  Oliphant,  Mr.  D'Ewes,  Mr.  Minturn, 
and  other  Protestant  travellers,  could  not  but  admire  "  the  able 
and  distinguished  masters"  who  taught,  not  only  the  highest 
Chinese  classics,  but  European  languages,  and  the  arts  of  music, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  with  a  success  which  was  "  truly  won- 

*  The  Times.  October  15, 1863. 

f  Some  Englishmen  were  present  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  International  Cattle 
Show  in  Paris.  They  saw  the  herdsman  or  the  drover  of  France,  Eelrinm, 
Austria,  or  Spain,  advance  with  easy  self-possession  and  manly  grace,  tc  .  ^e 
his  prize,  and  they  marked  in  hin  face  what  they  knew  not  to  be  the  light  of 
the  life-giving  Sacrac.jnts,  by  which,  in  the  language  of  St.  Peter,  he  had  be- 
come a  "  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature.' 

They  saw  also  the  English  peasant  present  himself,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
shambling  gait,  less  comely  than  his  own  animals,  and  brutalized  by  the  in- 
ftuence  of  a  purely  human  religion ;  and  as  the  sorry  troop  advanced,  in  dism^^i 
contrast  to  their  Catholic  competitors,  they  heard  the  whisper  which  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  on  all  the  benches  where  the  spectators  sat,  and  it  said, 
"  Comme  e'est  brute  le  peuple  Anglaia." 

t     '  page  831. 
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detful  /"  wliere  oven  women,  like  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity, 
had  no  need  of  native  aid ;  and  where  the  compositions  of  nati  -e 
pupils,  *'  who  evidently  regarded  their  spiritual  masters  with 
toelings  of  affection  and  gratitude,  won  the  applause  of  the 
pagan  profesaors  in  tiie  Imperial  Academy  of  Pekin :  the  edu- 
cational efforts  of  two  liundred  Protestant  missionaries,  almost 
all  of  whom  "  "re  obliged,  from  lack  of  knowledge,  to  teach 
only  by  the  a  of  salaried  Chinese,  whose  success  they  could 
not  appreciai  and  whose  defects  they  could  not  correct,  are 
thus  estimatea  by  the  same  friendly  witnesses.  "The  children 
are  taught  only  the  most  rudimentary  works  in  their  own 
(jlassics.  Their  education  seems  likely,  therefore,  to  be  of  little 
service  to  them,  either  amongst  their  own  countrymen  or 
foreigners,"  They  only  learn  English,  says  Dr.  Ball,  the  soli- 
tary accomplishment  wliich  their  masters  can  dispense,  "to  turn 
it  afterwards  to  their  own  advantage  for  trading  purposes." 
"  In  too  many  instances,"  adds  the  candid  Mr.  Oliphant,  "  the 
knowledge  they  have  acquired  only  serves  to  increase  their  evil 
influence."  The  solo  eftect  of  their  "  English  education,"  sa^s 
another,  is  "  to  qualify  them  far  hypocrites  or  sharpers.''^  Finally, 
the  fruits  of  Protestant  edu  .jation  in  China,  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  in  their  latest  development, — the  ultimate  results  of  half  a 
century  of  "  bible-teaching,  essentially  Protestant  in  its  princi- 
ples and  tendency," — have  been  the  mental  cultivation  and 
Christian  virtues  of  the  Tae-ping  rebels ! 

II.  In  India,  the  effects  ol  Protestant  education,  conducted 
by  a  thousand  agents,  during  successive  generations,  and  at 
prodigious  cost,  have  been  simply  appalling.  The  scholars,  vre 
are  told  by  one  Knglish  authority,  "reject  neathenism  without 
embracing  Christianity,  and  become  conceited  infidels,  worse 
to  deal  with  than  pagans."  They  may  have  "a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,"  and  "  explain  in  the  clearest 
manner  the  cardinal  point  of  justification;"  they  may  even  re- 
buke "  P()})iBh  idolatry"  by  a  suitable  array  of  texts ;  but  in 
spite  of  these  accomplishments,  derived  from  missionary  pre- 
ceptoi's,  "  they  have  no  more  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,"  we  are 
told,  "  than  in  their  own  religion.  They  believe  the  Jesus  oi 
the  English,  and  the  Krishna  of  the  Hindus,  to  be  alike  impos- 
tors." Lastly, — for  it  would  be  idle  to  recapitulate  testimonies 
which  wo  have  found  to  be  absolutely  uniform, — "  the  educated, 
native  is  either  a  hypocrite  or  a  latitudinarian,  with  the  heart 
of  an  atheist  under  the  robe  of  an  idolater.  The  greater  body 
are  but  too  surely  tending  to  a  state  morally  lower  than  that 
from  which  education  rescued  them."* 


*  A  Btill  later  testimony  Ib  givon,  in  March,  1863,  by  the  Calcutta  oorreapoad- 
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III.  In  Ceylon,  we  have  been  told  by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent, 
'•'the  moral  results  of  education  have  been  limited  and  unsatis- 
factory." The  Americans  alone  are  said  to  have  had  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  pupils  in  their  schools ;  and  though  they, 
like  the  other  sects,  have  had  supreme  control  over  Uiis  vast 
mass  of  scholars  from  infancy  to  manhood,  they  cannot  touch 
their  hearts !  "  The  schools  have  done  little  good,"  says  Dr. 
Brown ;  "  even  the  children  educated  in  them,  when  they  grew 
up,  frequented  the  idol  temples,  and  scarcely  a  youth  was  to  b«^ 
seen  at  chapel,  unless  he  was  still  a  scholar."  We  have  been 
informed  on  the  other  hand,  by  Protestant  witnesses,  how  uni- 
formly the  Catholic  pupils  illustrate  their  belief  by  their  prac- 
tice, and  that  "  neither  corruption  nor  coercion  could  induce 
them  to  abjure  their  religion. 

IV.  In  Australia,  we  have  heard  of  natives  who  had  been 
"  educated  at  the  mission,"  not  only  living  naked  in  the  woods, 
but "  murdering  their  children  in  after  years."  In  New  Zealand, 
where  multitudes  have  been  the  apt  and  intelligent  pupils 
of  Protestant  missionaries,  an  official  report  affirms,  in  1859, 
that  simultaneously  with  "a  remarkable  activity  of  mind 
directed  to  the  development  of  political  ideas,"  their  education 
has  only  made  them  worse,  morally,  socially,  and  physically, 
than  they  were  fifty  years  ago ;  while  it  has  rather  stimulated 
than  repressed  the  universal  impurity  and  corruption  which 
tliey  now  display,  "  in  body  and  mind,  in  all  their  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions." 

V.  In  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, — where  Catholic  mistionaries 
have  educated  even  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Philippines 
with  such  success,  that  a  Protestant  traveller  notices  with  admi- 
ration "  that  there  are  very  few  Indians  who  are  unable  to 
read," — the  emissaries  of  another  faith  print,  in  a  single  group, 
and  in  every  successive  year,  more  than  twenty  thousand  vol- 
iimr's ;  yet  we  know,  by  their  own  confession,  what  their  scholars 
have  become,  "from  the  hut  of  the  menial  to  the  royal  palace;" 
and  a  native  authority  assures  us  that,  in  spite,  or  as  he  seems 
to  think  because,  of  this  educational  process,  "  every  thing 
that  concerns  the  native  race  is  both  pliysically  and  morally 
retrograde.''^ 

Vt.  In  Africa,  we  have  seen  the  Protestant  scholars  at  Cairo 
resuming  their  original  habits  as  soon  as  their  education  was 
linished  ;  in  the  West,  it  only  "  enables  them  to  become  more 


alcutta  oorrespoiid. 


eut  of  the  Times,  in  describing  the  ceremony  of  conferring  academical  degreee 
upon  the  native  graduates  in  the  Calcutta  University.  "  The  youths  so  edu- 
cated," he  says,  "  become  Deists.  .  .  .  Tliis  Deistical  state  is  marlied  by  no  little 
immorality  ;  English  vices  are  fashionable  as  well  as  Englisli  literature.  Their 
fathers  bewail  the  errors  of  the  rising  generation." — ZVw  Times,  April  27, 1863. 
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perfect  in  villany,"  while,  as  Mr.  Cruickshank  laments,  "  the 
oest  educated  men,  wlio  some  yeare  ago  were  distinguished  for 
zeal  for  Christianity,  are  now  living  without  its  pale,"  and 
"  the  missionary  proteges,"  as  Captain  Hewett  records,  are  so 
"  invariably  found  to  be  lying,  cunning,  and  utterly  worthless, 
that  no  dwellers  in  the  colonies  wish  to  employ  as  servant  a 
native  edncated  in  *he  missionary  schools,"  and  the  Governor 
of  Sierra  Leone  reported  officially,  that  "  the  children  turned 
out  of  missionary  schools  are  vagabonds."  In  the  South — but 
we  have  heard  enough  of  the  Protestant  Hottentot,  who,  as  an 
English  writer  has  told  us,  "can  sing  all  day  long  abr.it  'the 
hunerings  of  the  Lamb,'  but  knows  no  more  about  the  Lamb, 
or  His  sufferings,  than  one  of  the  lower  animals;"  so  utterly 
unprofitable  is  the  instruction  of  missionaries  who  can  only 
succeed,  as  a  crowd  of  impartial  witnesses  attest,  after  the 
labors  of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  in  making  their  disciples 
"  the  most  idle  and  worthless  of  their  nation.''' 

Vn.  In  Greece,  Protestant  education  appears  to  have  collapsed 
as  soon  as  the  schoolmasters  began  to  be  missionaries.  \1\\ 
Syria,  as  Dr.  Valentine  mott  reports,  "even  the  Armenians, 
though  professing  Christianity,  joined  with  the  deluded  Turks 
in  suppressing  Protestant  schools ;"  but  he  does  not  set  m  to 
have  understood  that  it  was  their  profession  of  Christianity 
which  inspired  the  act,  and  that  even  Armenians  might  reason- 
ably combine  to  reject  what  Dr.  Wolff  calls  "  the  vagne  and 
uncertain  creed"  proposed  for  their  acceptance,  and  doubt  the 
value  of  instruction  of  which  the  recipients,  as  the  same  witness 
has  told  us,  become  "the  woi*st  people  among  the  Eastern 
natives."  In  Armenia,  in  spite  of  the  attractive  bribes  dis- 
tributed by  missionaries  of  tlie  school  of  Mr.  Justin  Perkins, 
not  only  was  every  effort  to  protestantize  the  natives  perfectly 
fruitless,  but  they  admit,  by  the  mouth  of  their  friend  Dr. 
Wagner,  that  if  they  ceased  to  pay  the  scholars  their  weekly 
tribute,  "  the  schools  would  become  directly  empty." 

VIII.  Lastly,  a  great  English  authority  has  recorded  the  same 
uniform  result  of  Protestant  education  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Indians,  who,  when  their  pupilage  was  over,  "re- 
turned to  their  ncked  brethren  the  most  profligate  and  the 
most  idle  members  of  the  Indian  community."  It  was  the 
observation  of  these  invariable  facts  which  provoked  a  famous 
Seneca  chief  to  remind  certain  missionaries,  who  urged  him  to 
adopt  their  religious  opinions,  that  "  such  of  the  Senecas  as 
they  nominally  converted  from  heathenism  to  Christianity  only 
disgraced  themselves  by  attempts  to  cover  the  profligacy  of 
the  one  with  the  hypocMiBv  of  the  other  ;"*  and  of  which  the 

*  Indian  Biogi-aphy,  by  B.  B.  Thatcher,  Esq.,  vol.  ii.,  cli.  xvi.,  p.  290. 
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universality  was  candidly  admitted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wheelock, 
even  with  respect  to  his  own  Indian  pupils,  who  so  far  sur- 
passed all  others  that  they  "had  made  consideraMe  progress  in 
Latin  and  Greek."  "Some  who  on  account  of  their  parts  and 
learning,"  sa;  this  uuahlnnary,  "  bid  the  fairest  tor  usefulness, 
are  sunk  dov  x  into  as  low,  brutish,  and  savage  a  ma  ,ner  of 
living  as  they  were  in  before."*  Yet  "several  of  them,"  as 
Dr.  U wight  confesses,  "were  placed  in  colleges,  and  received 
the  usual  degrees.  Almost  all  of  them,  however,  renounced 
ultimately  the  advantages  which  they  had  acquired,  and  re- 
turned to  the  grossness  of  aavaye  life^^\  Two  Dutch  ministers 
also  relate,  for  all  the  sects  record  the  same  unwelcome  facts, 
that  after  carefully  educating  an  Indian,  so  that,  besides  other 
accomplishments,  "he  could  read  and  write  good  Dutch,"  and 
manifested  his  piety  by  "  answering  publicly  in  the  church," 
they  "  presented  him  with  a  Bible,  in  order  to  work  through 
him  some  good  among  the  Indians;  but  it  all  resulted  in  notic- 
ing. He  has  taken  to  drinking  of  brandy;  he  pawned  the 
Bible,  and  became  a  real  beast,  who  is  doing  more  harm  than 
good  among  the  Indians.":}: 

There  is  a  strange  uniformity  in  these  disastrous  results  of 
Protestant  teaching,  attested  by  Protestant  writers,  upon  all 
classes  of  scholars,  and  in  every  region  of  the  world,  which 
might  almost  provoke  mirth,  if  such  an  emotion  were  possible 
in  the  presence  of  evils  so  enormous.  Whe.  \  we  consider  that 
millions  of  money  are  being  expended  by  tae  various  Sectii. 
with  ostentatious  disdain  of  the  Church,  and  expressly  to  impede 
her  work  in  the  world ;  and  that  after  all  their  clamorous  boasts 
and  anticipations  of  triumph,  after  all  their  comj)laccnt  eulogies 
of  their  own  skill  and  enlightenment,  they  have  succeeded  at 
last  in  educating  a  few  Chinese,  whose  knowledge  "  only  in- 
creases their  evil  influence ;"  or  Hindoos,  only  to  render  them 
"  conceited  infidels,  worse  than  pagans ;"  or  Cingalese,  that 
when  they  quit  school,  they  may  with  greater  zest  "  frequent 
their  idol  temples ;"  or  Maoris,  that  they  may  become  utterly 
defiled,  "  in  m'.rid  and  body,  in  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions ;"  or  Hawaiians,  that  they  may  "  plimge  voluntarily 
into  every  species  of  wickedness  and  excess  ;"  or  Africans,  that 
they  may  "  become  more  perfect  in  villany,"  and  unfit  to  be 
employed  even  as  domestics ;  or  Americans,  that  they  may 
surpass  in  vileness  "the  most  profligate  and  the  most  idle"  of 
then*  uneducated   brethren  ;    we  should  be  more   blind  and . 

*  Documentary  History  of  New  Yoi'k,  vol.  iv.,  p.  506. 
t  Travelif  in  Ifew  England,  by  Timothy  Dwight.  LL.D.,  lelter  ix.,  vol.  ii.. 
p.  99. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  iU.,  p.  108. 
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undisccrning  than  even  these  unfortunate  pupils  if  we  failed  to 
derive  instrnction  from  such  facts.  That  Protestant  mission- 
aries have  neither  vocation  nor  mission,  though  it  may  explain 
many  points  of  the  contrast  which  we  have  been  tracing,  hardly 
accounts  for  such  phenomena  us  these.  A  certain  number  of 
them  are  at  least  very  superior,  both  in  morals  and  intellectual 
power,  to  their  scholars.  Some  of  them  are  oven  sincere  and 
zealous  men,  honestly  purposing  to  improve  those  whom  they 
instruct.  Yet  every  humane  effort  is  baffled,  every  benevolent 
aim  intercepted ;  and  they  educate  whole  generations,  with 
every  appliance  which  experience  can  suggest  or  wealth  accu- 
mulate, but  always  with  these  results  I  They  can  only  turn 
pagans  into  atheists,  and  honest  men  into  rogues,  and  it  is  from 
themselves  that  we  receive  the  confession.  Wnence  this  frightful 
uniformity  of  disaster  ?  If  they  are  without  apostolic  gifts,  and 
do  not  even  claim  them,  yet  by  purely  natural  means  alone 
they  might  have  been  expected  to  accomplish  something  better 
than  this!  Whence  then,  let  us  ask  once  more,  this  immense 
and  universal  blight,  which  pursues  them  everywhere  like  the 
cloud  of  darkness  which  hung  over  the  Egyptians,  and  withers 
every  flower  and  plant  which  their  hands  nave  touched  ?  Is  it 
not  that  in  denying  them  all  supernatural  gifts,  God  has  re- 
solved to  suspend  and  neutralize  even  those  natural  powers 
which,  as  they  confess  with  dismay,  they  everywhere  employ 
only  to  inflict  upon  the  heathen  world  a  deeper  curse,  a  more 
irreparable  woe  ? 
Tne  special  advantage  of  the  investigation  which  we  have 

Eursued  in  these  pages,  and  which,  as  we  have  said,  it  would 
ave  been  impossible,  for  want  of  materials,  to  conduct  with 
success  at  an  earlier  date,  consists  in  this, — that  it  has  led  us 
out  of  the  region  of  speculative  controversy  into  that  of  historical 
facts.  We  have  not  debated  claims  or  doctrines  which  a  text 
may  prove  or  disprove,  but  we  have  contemplated  the  Churcli 
and  tne  Sects  in  action.  This  is  the  test,  complete  and  decisive, 
which  was  indicated  by  our  Lord  Himself,  and  we  have  seen 
what  it  has  revealed.  Everywhere  He  has  manifested,  by 
manifold  and  persuasive  tokens,  His  unceasing  presence  with 
the  Church ;  everywhere  He  has  refused  so  much  as  to  recog- 
nize the  barren  ministry  of  the  Sects.  In  presence  of  such  facts, 
uniform  in  their  character  and  universal  in  their  range,  we  may 
not  unreasonably  ask  our  Protestant  adversaries,  whether  they 
expect  ns  any  longer  to  treat  seriously  pretensions  which  history 
has  disposed  of,  and  which  God  has  judged  before  our  eyes? 
Even  they  can  hardly  feel  surprise  if  henceforth  we  decline  an 
unprofitable  and  monotonous  discussion  which  has  lost  all 
meaning,  because  a  Divine  sentence  has  closed  it  forever; 
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<rren  iSkey  ean  no  longer  complain,  if  when  they  affect  to  teach 
us,  wo  aro  now  content  to  amile ;  when  they  provoke,  to  keep 
Hilraoe ;  when  they  revile,  to  pardon ;  when  they  blaspheme, 
to  pny  for  them. 


OELIBACnr   AND  VABRIAGK. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  notice,  one  by  one,  all  the  points  of 
contrast  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries,  and 
having  sufficiently  illustrated  throughout  these  volumes  those 
of  greatest  moment,  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  speak  of  some 
which  have  less  gravity.  Yet  there  are  still  two  which  claim 
a  few  words. 

When  St.  Paul,  the  great  exemplar  of  Christian  missionaries, 
exhorted  all  men  to  whom  effectual  grace  was  given  to  abstain 
from  marriage,  because  it  was  fitting,  since  the  Creator  assumed 
the  nature  or  His  creature,  to  aspire  to  a  more  angelic  life  than 
was  poHsiblti  under  the  earlier  dispensation,  the  Church,  though 
proclaiming  it  one  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Law,  naturaUy 
propowjd  the  higher  state  of  celibacy  to  all  who  should  aspire  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Christian  priesthood.  If  Protestants  were  con- 
tent to  plead  that  this  is  no  Divine  command,  but  only  an  eccle- 
siastical precept,  we  might  regret  their  inability  to  comply  with 
it,  but  could  not  justly  reproach  them  with  preferring  the  lower 
calling  which  they  instinctively  appropriate  as  most  suitable  to 
themselves.  That  Almighty  God  should  always  refuse  them 
the  special  grace  which  he  always  grants  to  His  own  ministers, 
would  still  bo  a  significant  fact ;  but  a  married  clergy,  though 
utterly  unable  to  do  the  work  of  God  in  the  world,  would  only 
be  a  humiliating  spectacle,  not  a  denial  of  any  revealed  truth. 
But  if  the  "counBel"  of  St.  Paul  concerning  "virgins"  refers 
to  all  who  would  "attend  upon  the  Lord  without  impediment," 
and  in  a  special  manner  to  ministers  of  religion ;  much  more  to 
those  who,  like  himself,  are  set  apart  for  the  perilous  toils  of  the 
apostr'  0,  and  charged  to  display  before  the  eyes  of  the  heathen 
the  loftiest  typo  of  Christian  perfection.  The  disciples  of  St. 
Paul  know  nothing  of  Protestant  missions,  nor  of  the  principles 
ujpon  which  they  are  conducted,  nor  of  that  "strange  compound 
or  piety  and  irreligion"  which,  as  one  of  their  own  agents  has 
said,  they  everywhere  present  to  the  pagan  world.  They  knew, 
however,  that  oven  soldiers  were  not  accustomed  to  take  their 
wives  and  children  into  the  battle-field  ;  and  the  proposal  to 
send  apostles  to  the  heathen  attended  by  such  companions 
would  have  seemed  to  them  an  unseemly  jest  on  a  grave  subject. 
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It  would  not  perhaps  be  impossible  to  fill  a  considerable 
volume  with  impressive  examples,  recorded  by  Protestant 
writers,  of  the  inconveniences  which  even  they  have  detected 
in  the  employment  of  married  missionaries.  The  enormous  and 
perfectly  useless  cost  which  such  a  system  involves  will  occur 
to  every  one,  but  this  is  not  the  chief  objection  to  it.  The 
married  missionary,  as  St.  Paul  intimates,  is  simply  incapable, 
even  with  the  best  intentions,  of  performing  duties  which  al- 
ways demand  the  sacrifice  of  ease  and  comfort,  and  often  of  life 
itself.  "  He  is  divided,"  as  the  apostle  says,  and  is  too  "  so- 
licitous for  the  things  of  the  world,"  to  have  much  leisure  for 
other  thoughts,  or  to  preach  Christian  virtue  and  heroism,  upon 
which  his  own  life  aftbrds  such  an  ambiguous  commentary, 
without  the  risk  of  exciting  laughter  even  in  a  pagan  auditory, 
[ndeed,  lie  is  very  apt  to  give  up  preaching  altogether  for  less 
toilsome  recreations.  Even  Dr.  Krapf,  of  whom  we  heard  in 
Abyssinia,  tells  us,  that  "  the  wish  to  settle  down  as  comfort- 
ably as  possible,  and  to  marry,  entangles  a  missionary  in  many 
external  engagements  which  may  lead  him  away  from  hi;- 
Master  and  his  duty ;"  and  then  he  enumerates  not  only  "  house- 
building," but  other  "  irrelevant  and  subordinate  matters." 
Dr.  Morrison  found  it  necessary  to  recommend  "  a  committee 
(in  England)to  attend  to  thepetty  wants  of  young  missionaries.'' 
Dr.  Colenso,  speaking  from  experience,  deplores  the  fact  that 
"  wives  often  ruin  a  mission  by  their  tempers  and  animosities.'' 
Sometimes  thev  produce  the  same  effect  without  displaying 
such  moral  infirmities.  "  For  nearly  three  months,"  says  an 
amiable  missionaiy,  "  I  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  tht; 
sick-chamber  of  Mrs.  S.," — a  duty  which  he  did  well  to  per- 
form, but  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  promoted  his  effi- 
ciency as  a  preacher  of  religion ;  indeed,  he  adds  that  he 
abandoned  the  work,  because,  for  the  lady's  sake,  "  medical 
advisers  interdicted  any  future  exposure  to  the  privations  of  ii 
missionary  life."*  We  need  not  multiply  such  examples  ;  they 
occur  at  almost  every  page  of  Protestant  missionary  annals. 

Yet  the  disciples  of  the  so-called  Reformation,  though  thev 
admit  and  deph)re  such  results,  have  adopted  other  maxims 
than  those  of  St.  Paul,  and  not  satisfied  with  choosing  the  least 
excellent  calling,  always  proceed  to  defame  that  Avliich  thev 
have  not  grace  to  adopt.  Celibkcy,  mortification,  and  confession 
are  repugnant  to  mere  human  nature,  and  therefore  the  most 
convenient  process  is  to  condemn  them  at  once.     The  Bible, 

*  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  by  Rev.  C.  8.  Stewart, 
p.  394,  2d  edition.  Vinit  to  the  South  deas  in  the  U.  8.  Ship  Vincennes,  by  the 
same  author ;  introd. 
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which  Proteetantism  has  skilfully  converted  into  a  huee  code  of 
self-indulgence,  will  easily  furnish  a  pretext.  Like  the  pagans 
of  old,  who  deified  their  own  vices,  and  consecrated  their  favor- 
ite crimes  by  dedicating  each  to  a  particular  demon,  Protest- 
ants iirst  reject  some  evangelical  truth,  and  then  worship  the 
opposite  error  in  its  place.  If  they  cast  away  the  healing  Sac- 
rament of  Penance,  one  of  the  most  precious  fruits  of  the  inef- 
fable tenderness  of  Jesus,  they  do  so  in  a  lofty  spirit  of  moral- 
ity, for  "the  practice  of  confession  is  'mmoral  and  degrading." 
If  they  shrink  from  moitification,  and  even  their  missionaries 
occupy  sumptuous  dwellings,  battle  for  augmented  salary,  and 
fare  delicately  every  day,  it  is  only  by  way  of  manly  and  intel- 
ligent protest,  for,  as  their  bishops  considerately  remind  them, 
"  asceticism  is  no  part  of  the  Gospel  system."  If  .hey  refuse 
all  filial  love  and  lienor  to  tJie  most  Blessed  Mother  of  God, 
they  are  not  content  without  adding, — if  we  may  without  datile- 
meut  repeat  words  actually  employed  by  a  well-known  AnglicsM 
dignitary, — that  "  She,"  who  once  "  covered  with  kisses  tne  lips 
which  shall  pro7iounee  the  doom  of  all  menj''  "  is  expecting  her 
judgment  like  any  other  woman  !"  If  they  take  away  the 
Daily  Sacrifice,  and,  surpassing  all  human  ingratitude,  ^if-o.t 
even  at  that  Sacramental  Presence  which  constitutes  the  n  ost 
amazing  excess  of  Divine  love,  and  converts  this  dreary  world 
into  a  true  paradise,  they  presently  cry  out  with  the  Church  of 
England,  that  the  Adorable  Mystery  "is  a  blasphemous  fable." 
They  do  not  do  things  by  halves,  Ahyssus  ahyssum  invocat — 
'■"one  deep  calls  to  another^'' — and  they  are  bent  on  sound'ng 
them  all.  If  St.  Paul  says,  without  limitation  or  reserve,  "U 
is  good  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman  ;"*  they  answer  with 
one  voice, "  It  is  evil !"  Nay  more,  fulfilling  the  sacred  proverb, 
and  resolved  to  justify  the  mode  of  life  wnich  they  choose  for 
their  portion,  they  assert,  with  a  perversity  which  even  the 
savage  rebukes,  that  a  married  is  a  more  accep^^nble  servant  of 
God  than  an  unmarried  minister.  Who  can  es'^vi^to,  they  say, 
the  advantage  of  teaching  the  heathen  the  sober  joy  s  of  domestic 
life  ? — even  at  the  risk  of  teaching  them  at  the  same  time,  as 
Kicci  observes,  that  "  conjugal-  fidelity"  ia  the  summit  of 
Christian  perfection.  "  The  wives  of  mis'^ionaries,"  one  Prot- 
,  estant  clergyman  has  assured  us,  "  cxalt  the  dignity  of  the 
pastoral  character !"  "An  unmarried  missionary,"  says  another, 
as  if  he  thought  Christianity  began  with  such  men  as  Cranmer 
and  Beza,  "  cannot  eventually  prosper."  And  though  all  Prot- 
estant missionaries  are  not  so  enamored  of  human  infinnity, 
and  would  not  so  openly  deify  it,  yet  almost  all  have  shown, 

•ICor.  viLl.    Cf.  Apoc.  xiv.  4. 
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by  actions  more  Impressive  than  words,  how  extravagant  they 
deem  the  injunction  of  St.  Paul,  how  fastidious  his  example.* 
It  is  true,  as  we  have  seen,  that  they  sometimes  bear  witness 
against  themselves.  All  the  non-Catholic  communities  which 
have  lost  the  grace  of  celibacy,  and  especially  the  Greek  and 
Russian,  still  render  homage  to  it  after  their  manner.  The 
latter,  despairing  of  the  continence  of  her  ministers,  yet  ab- 
horring the  incongruity  of  priestly  nuptials,  compels  all  her 
secular  clergy  to  man^  before  they  enter  the  ecclesiastical  state. 
"  Is  not  this,"  asks  Mr.  Ivan  Golovine,  himself  a  Enssian 
priest,  "  an  explicit  recognition  of  celibacy  as  the  more  perfect 
calling  ?"t  Is  it  not  also,  we  may  ask  in  our  turn,  an  equally 
explicit  confession  of  inability  to  attain  it?  The  Russian 
Church  haB  no  missionary  organization,  or  she  would  have 
learned,  by  actual  experience,  that  even  the  instincts  of  the 
pagan  world  reject  with  scorn  a  roarried  priesthood.  "Directly 
the  savage  hears,"  says  an  apostolic  missionaiy  in  America, 
"  that  a  teacher  of  religion  has  a  wife,  he  regards  him  as  on  a 
level  with  himself."  When  a  Protestant  missionary  told  a 
Chinese  shopkeeper,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  that  he  was  "a 
priest," — "  a  priest,"  said  the  Cliinj^man,  "  and  yet  married !":{: 
Even  the  heathen  witnesses  against  the  uxorious  eflfeminaey  of 
the  Sects,  and  has  a  deeper  sympathy  with  the  ethics  of  St,, 
Paul  than  the  most  retined  and  educated  Anglican,  who  nmv 
confesses  that  the  grac^  of  celibacy,  without  which  missionary 
success  is  a  pure  chimera,  is  so  wholly  beyond  his  reach,  that 
the  very  pretence  of  it  ought  to  be  discouraged.  "  The  mere 
declaration"  of  an  Anglican  minister,  says  a  conspicuous  organ 
of  the  Establishment,  "  that  he  intends  to  lead  a  celibate  life 
is  worth  nothing."§  Yet  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  Prot- 
estantism in  its  most  intellectual  form,  has  lately  announced, 
not  as  a  religious  truth,  but  as  a  postulate  of  common  sense, 
that  "  one  of  the  very  first  requisites  for  the  ministry  is  a 
capacity  for  celibacv."|  How,  then,  shall  we  be  indiiferent  to 
the  fact,  that  our  Blessed  Lord,  who  expressly  declared  this  to 
be  a  special  gift,  which  "  all  men  take  not,  but  they  to  whom  it 
in  given^^^  has  always  conferred  this  necessary  grace  upon  the 
Catholic  missionary,  and  always  refused  it  to  the  Protefitant  l 


*  "  Sed  quid  mirutn,  »i  tam  pervoretJ  ratiodnentur  hserotici,  quos  impurita» 
excoecavit.  Adeo  vurum  est  hflDreticura  vix  fuiase  qui  non  fuerit  impudicus." 
BernardinuB  a  Piconio,  in  1  Cor  vii. 

Mimoirea  d'un  Prttre  Riwte,  ch.  x.,  p.  167. 
:  TraduHcant  l^ay,  TIm  Ofiinete  as  they  wre,  ch.  ix.,  p.  100 
Ohriatiart,  Remeinbrancer,  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  241. 
Saturday  Hevkw,  January  31, 1860. 
8.  Matt.  xlx.  11. 
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or  how  ^all  we  doubt,  with  the  history  of  Christianity  before 
us,  that  where  His  gifts  are  always  found,  there  He  is 
Himself?* 


CONTRAST  IN   SOCIAL   RESULTS. 

If  it  were  still  possible  to  doubt,  in  presence  of  the  facts 
which  have  now  been  reviewed,  whether  God  works  by  the , 
Church  or  the  Sects,  there  is  yet  a  final  consideration  which 
will  perhaps  be  accepted  as  conclusive.     When  we  have  stated 
it,  we  shall  have  completed  our  task. 

In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  while  that  battle  was  raging 
which  deluged  Western  Asia  and  the  Southern  provinces  of 
Europe  with  blood,  the  victims  were  always  and  everywhere 
of  one  class.  Not  a  pagan  fell  during  three  centuries  by  the 
hand  of  a  Christian.  The  new  Faith  produced  martyrs,  but 
not  a  single  assassin.  And  even  when  its  preachers  were  able 
to  remind  Consuls  and  Senates  that  their  disciples  had  become 
a  mighty  multitude,  and  a  Roman  army  saw  with  astonishment 
in  its  ranks  a  Legion  composed  of  Christians,  not  a  hand  wae 
lifted  in  anger  against  the  persecutor,  even  in  self-defence. 
Such  is  the  history  of  tlie  first  three  centuries.  Everywhere 
blood  was  shed,  but  it  was  the  blood  of  apostles  and  martyrs. 

In  later  ages,  when  the  Church  and  the  world  were  no  longer 
two  distinct  camps,  except  in  the  sight  of  the  Angels,  and  the 
corruptions  of  the  last  had  overflowed,  like  a  sea  of  mire,  and 
left  their  stain  even  on  the  steps  of  the  temple,  the  preachers 
and  confessors  were  still  the  same,  but  the  heathen  saw  them 
accompanied  by  men,  also  calling  themselves  Christians,  who 
brought  reproach  on  the  name  of  Christ.  "Take  av/ay  your 
Spanish  soldiers,"  said  Las  Casas,  "  or  we  will  not  go  among  this 
people,  for  we  should  fail  to  persuade  them."  In  spite  of  this  new 
difficulty,  the  heathen  world  was  converted ;  and  if  blood  was 
shed,  it  was  still,  as  of  old,  the  blood  of  preachers  and  confessors. 
Everywhere,  as  we  have  seen,  the  native  races  grew  and 
multiplied,  as  they  continue  to  do  at  this  hour,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Cross.  It  was  not  spiritual  blessings  only  which 
the  messengers  of  the  Church  bore  to  them,  but  temporal  also  ; 
and  as  the  soul  of  the  savage  was  renewed  by  grace,  so  the  very  ' 
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*  "It  is  a  vulgar  prejudice,"  observes  a  Presbyterian  traveller,  "  to  suppose 
that  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  present  times  are  not  as  pure  and  chaste  in  their 
Uvea  as  the  unmarried  of  the  female  sex  among  ourstlves.  Instances  may 
occur  of  a  diflFerent  character,  but  quite  as  rarely  as  among  an  equal  number 
of  our  unmarried  females  in  Britain  of  the  higher  educated  classes."  Laing, 
NoU*  of  a  Traveller,  ch.  xxi.,  p.  432. 
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land  in  which  he  dwelt  seemed  to  blnsh  at  its  former  barrenness, 
and  "  the  wilderness  blossomed  as  the  rose." 

Tliey  are  enemies  who  have  attested  these  facts.  There  were 
even  cases,  when  the  apostolic  laborers  had  been  removed  by 
violence,  in  which,  as  they  relate,  "  Nature  herself  resumed  her 
original  aspect."  The  very  earth  seems  to  have  mourned  their 
absence,  and  once  more  hid  her  face  from  the  sun  under  a  robe 
of  briers  and  thorns.  In  every  pagan  land,  we  have  been 
assured  by  Protestants,  the  presence  of  the  Catholic  missionary 
has  been  fruitful  only  in  benefits  to  its  native  tribes.  Every- 
where they  increase  under  their  Christian  pastors,  in  numbers, 
in  intelligence,  and  in  prosperity.  Everywhere  also  they 
mingle  harmoniously  with  their  Catholic  rulers,  and  are  amal- 
gamated with  them,  not  only  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  faith, 
but  even  by  the  ties  of  marriage,  and  by  community  of  social 
habits  and  interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  witnesses  avouch,  that  there 
is  not  so  much  as  a  solitary  example  of  a  Protestant  conquest, 
leading  to  the  introduction  of  Protestant  ministers,  which  has 
not  haen  fatal  td  the  aboriginal  tenants  of  the  land.  If  there 
be  an  exception,  let  it  be  named.  In  China  and  India  they 
could  not  indeed  wholly  destroy  the  natives,  because  they  were 
themselves  only  a  handful  in  the  midst  of  millions  ;  but  even 
here  they  have  succeeded  in  inspiring  them  with  that  mingled 
aversion  and  contempt  to  which  the  lapse  of  every  successive 
\'ear  only  adds  new  intensity.  The  Chinese,  shocked,  like  their 
liuropean  co-religionists,  by  their  worldliness  and  cupidity, 
and  by  the  too  evident  contrast  between  their  profession  of 
ardent  piety  and  the  actual  tenor  of  their  daily  life,  still  calls 
them,  after  an  acquaintance  of  fifty  years,  "  Lie-preaching 
devils."  Nor  has  this  unfavorable  estimate  of  the  teachers 
b'itn  modified  by  his  observation  of  their  disciples.  He  has 
seen  that  in  the  cases  in  which  tliey  have  acquired  a  temporary 
influence  over  a  few  individuals,  it  has  only  tended  to  lower 
their  moral  chai'acter,  and  "  to  qualify  them,"  as  even  Prot- 
estant witnesses  -^omplain,  "  for  hypocrites  or  for  sharpers ;" 
while  their  most  conspicuous  followers,  brought  up  under  theii 
own  eye  and  in  their  own  dwellings,  and  long  employed  by 
them  as  paid  catechists  or  assistant  missionaries,  have  recruited 
the  ranks  of  the  Tae-pings,  and  have  attained  an  infamous 
notoriety  even  in  that  worse  tlian  pagan  rabble  of  incendiaries 
and  assassins.  Such  have  been  the  socMal  results  of  Protestant- 
ism in  China. 

How  widely  different  the  influence  of  Catholic  teachers 
upon  the  same  people  has  been,  we  learn,  not  only  from  the 
testimony  of  their  own  actions  and  of  the  virtues  which  have 
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BO  often  attracted  the  admiration  of  their  pagan  countrymen, 
but  also  from  the  generous  admissions  of  intelligent  English 
travellers,  such  as  Dr.  Barton  and  Captain  Blakiston,  Mr. 
Oliphant  and  Mr.  D'Ewes,  and  many  others.  From  them  we 
learn  the  impressive  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Oliphant  observes, 
"  habits  foreign  to  the  Chinese  domestic  character"  have  been 
formed  among  them ;  that  woman  has  gained  the  dignity  with 
which  the  progress  of  Christianity  always  invests  her;  and 
that  all  the  other  social  phenomena  which  accompany  a  healthy 
civilization  are  now  witnessed  in  many  a  Chinese  household. 
What  the  Catholic  religion  is  destined  to  accomplish  ultimately 
in  this  land,  from  which  the  latest  accounts  report  fresh  and 
almost  unprecedented  conversions  wherever  order  prevails,  we 
may  judge  from  the  peaceful  triumphs  which  it  has  already 
secured  in  so  many  provinces  of  tlie  empire.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
needless  to  insist  further  upv'>n  this  feature  of  a  contrast  which, 
if  all  other  evidence  were  wanting,  would  be  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  emphatic  verdict  of  the  pagans  themselves. 

Every  land,  as  we  have  seen,  furnishes  the  same  examples, 
of  which  a  brief  recapitulation  may  not  be  deemed  superfluous. 

In  India,  where  the  missionaries  themselves  complain  that 
many  of  their  disciples  "are  more  depraved  even  than  the 
iieatlien  around  them,"  and  that  "  instruction  appears  to  have 
rendered  them  '  twice  dead  ;' "  while  Rammohun  Roy  declares 
that 
railew 

obliged  to  "  suspend"  such  establishments  as  the  Santipore 
Training  Institution  because  of  peculation  and  immorality,  and 
maintain  other  colleges  only  to  create  atheists,  devoid  even  of 
natural  religion,  the  tinal  results  of  English  rule  have  been  thus 
appreciated  by  various  witnesses.  "  Were  we  to  be  driven  out 
of  India,"  said  Edmund  Burke  long  ago,  "nothing  would 
remain  to  tell  that  it  had  been  possessed  by  any  thing  better 
than  the  ourang-outang  or  the  tigei\"  "  i  ew  vestiges  would 
remain,"  an  ardent  Protestant  adds  once  more  in  1860,  "as 
evidence  of  its  ever  having  been  under  Christian  rule."  The 
natives,  Mr.  Gibson  has  told  us,  "are  uninfluenced  to  the 
slightest  extent  by  European  dominion  and  enlightenment." 
"We  have  lowered,"  says  another,  "instead  of  raising  the 
standard  of  morality."  "Far from  having  efl^ected  any  serious 
change  in  the  manners  or  customs  of  the  East  Indians," 
observes  Mr.  Warburton,  "  we  have  rather  assimilated  ours  to 
theirs.  Were  tl.c  English  rule  over  India  suddenly  cast  ofi^,  in 
u  single  generation,  the  tradition  of  our  Eastern  Empire  would 
appear  a  splendid  but  baseless  dream."* 

*  The  Conquest  of  Canada,  by  T.  Warburton,  introd.,  p.  17 
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In  Ceylon,  as  Dr.  Scherzer  remarks,  Enx^lisli  industry  and 
enterprise  have  been  profitable  to  the  colonists  themselves,  but 
"  productive  of  sma^I  results  as  a  civilizing  element."  In 
Australia,  while  the  aborigines  "  have  persistently  withstood  ' 
aa  Dr.  Jobson  observes,  "  all  attempts  to  civilize  them,"  and 
are  almost  extinct  within  the  bounds  of  the  original  colony,  a 
committee  of  the  Co^^nial  Council,  in  recommending  "tiie 
abolition  of  the  Protectorate,"  as  a  proved  failure,  urgently 
advise  the  adoption  wf  iuj^fcant  measures  "  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  an*  education  among  the  white  population," 
lest  they  should  retrograde  into  barbarism,  since  they  already 
"live  and  die,"  as  Mr.  Henderson  has  told  us,  "without 
education  or  any  degree  of  religious  instruction."  In  the  new 
English  colony  of  Victoria,  nme-tenths  of  the  whole  native 

•opulation  perished,  as  Mr.  Westgarth  relates,  in  twenty  years. 

n  Van  Dieraen's  Land,  a  nation  went  down  into  the  grave 
within  the  same  period,  literally  hunted  to  death,  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
has  told  us,  by  British  soldiers  and  settlers.  The  later  accounts 
from  New  Zealand  speak  of  the  decay  even  of  the  "  nomii^al 
Christianity"  which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  and  of  "  the  return 
of  many  individuals  to  the  native  customs,"  after  an  uninter- 
rupted Intercourse  of  fifty  years  with  Anglican  missionaries, 
superintended  by  five  bishops  and  a  crowd  of  archdeacons ;  and 
an  ofticial  document  discloses  the  customary  fact,  that  even 
"  their  social  condition  is  inferior  to  what  it  was  five  years  ago," 
notwithstanding  the  benefits  of  English  rule,  "their  houses 
worse,  their  cultivation  more  neglected,"  and  that  nothing  can 
now  save  what  Mr.  Cholmondeley  calls  the  "  mean,  squalid,  and 
tiickly"  remnant  of  "  a  population  which  has  once  reached  such 
a  state  of  decrepitude,"  in  spite,  as  Dr.  Dieffenbach  notices,  of 
their  "  disposition  for  assuming  a  high  degree  of  civilization," 
In  every  island  of  the  Pacific  which  has  found  Protestant 
masters,  the  same  ruin  and  demoralization  have  overwhelmed 
the  natives.  The  depopulation  in  the  various  groups  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Oceanica  is  declared  by  Protestant  writers  to  be 
*'  as  ominous  as  it  is  unaccountable."  In  the  Society  Islands, 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  population  disappeared  in  thirty  years, 
while  their  English  teachers  were  busy  in  depriving  them  of 
their  lands  and  their  commerce,  "  to  possess  themselves  of  it.'" 
In  tht  Sandwich  Islands,  the  natives  perish  so  rapidly  that,  as 
Mr.  Hiues  observes,  "Anglo-Saxons  will  convert  them  into 
another  West  Indies,"  or,  as  Mr.  Olmsted  adds,  "the  total 
extinction  of  the  nation  is  inefoitahW  Everywhere,  the  abori- 
ginal races,  once  models,  as  Lisiansky  and  Von  Langsdorft 
noticed,  of  athletic  beauty,  melt  away  by  thousands,  as  if 
Bmitten  by  some  destroying  angel,  before  the  face  of  "  mission- 
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anes,"  who,  as  their  own  friends  bitterly  complain,  can  only 
teach  them  new  vices,  and  when  they  have  plundered  them  of 
all  they  possess,  inform  them  in  their  sermons,  that  "  offended 
Heaven  is  about  to  cut  them  utterly  off  from  the  land."  A  few 
years  hence,  as  all  the  Protestant  witnesses  agree  in  predicting, 
the  natives  of  every  island  under  Englieli  or  American  rule, 
having  passed  through  all  the  successive  grades  of  degradation 
and  ruin,  will  be  extinct.  Protestantism  will  have  created  a 
desert. 

On  the  other  hand,  wherever  Catholic  influence  has  prevailed, 
material  has  advanced  pari  passu  with  spiritual  progress.  In 
the  Philippines,  as  Mr.  Crawford,  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  and  others 
have  told  us,  "  an  immense  improvement  in  their  social  condi- 
tion'^ has  attended  the  conversion  of  millions  of  barbarians 
to  the  Christian  faith.  "  Joyous  and  free  to  this  hour,"  as 
Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere  observes,  "  under  the  yoke  of 
the  law  which  they  confess,"  they  are  still  living  monuments  of 
the  civilizing  power  of  true  religion ;  while  another  French 
writer,  contrasting  the  effects  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  mis- 
sions, refers  to  this  impressive  example :  "  The  natives  of  the 
Philippmes,  converted  to  Catholicism,  furnish  devoted  soldiers  to 
Spain ;  the  natives  of  India,  still  Pagan  or  Mussulman,  revolt 
in  the  name  of  their  religion,  and  declare  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion against  England."* 

In  the  Gambler  Archipelago  and  the  Marquesas,  also 
converted  by  Catholic  missionaries,  "the  control  they  have 
acquired,"  an  English  Protestant  has  told  us,  "  must  be  seen 
to  be  believed."  In  the  Lobos  Islands,  Mr.  Bennett,  who  has 
recorded  the  prodigious  immorality  and  sordid  avarice  of  the 
same  class  in  the  Protestant  groups,  found  the  Catholic  natives 
"  contented  and  happy,  courteuas  and  hospitable,  notable  and 
modest."  In  "Wallis,  Futuna,  and  New  Caledonia,  where  a 
few  years  ago  their  barbarism  was  a  proverb,  the  heathen,  after 
slaying  their  first  apostles,  have  accepted  both  Christianity  and 
civilization,  and  are  steadily  increasing,  not  only  in  religious 
fervor,  but  in  material  prosperity.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
a  multitude  of  Protestant  witnesses  have  proclaimed  the  same 
invariable  contrast.  Lastly,  in  Tahiti,  known,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Protestant  missionaries,  by  the  shameful  designa- 
tion of  "  the  brothel  of  the  Pacific,"  Catholic  influence  has  in 
a  few  years  been  so  fruitful  in  healing  power,  that  while  many 
of  its  women,  as  one  English  writer  has  told  us,  have  become 
"admirable  specimens"  of  their  sex.,  the  island  itself,  in  the 

*  La  Cochin  Chine  et  le  Timguin,  oar  Eugene  Veuillot,  preface,  p.  14, 
(1869). 
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words  of  another,  "is  now  a  civilized  and  prosperous  com- 
munity." 

Of  Western  Africa,  we  receive,  in  1862,  from  Captain  Kapler 
Hewett,  a  report  founded  on  careful  observation,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  the  summary.  "  Havf;  missioiiary 
labors  produced  any  bcincficial  effect  in  the  c  'loni  .p  tiieni 
selves?  They  h<(ve  nocf"  "Most  of  the  so-cailcd  coaveria 
have  relapsed  int:  barbjirism."  "  Though  ilie  courtry  ej.;>ibit 
a  teeming  fertility,  unstirpassed  by  any  tiling  on  earth,  the 
greater  part  lies  an  uncultivated  wai^te;  the  lands  o.ioe  tilled 
are  abandoned,  and  the  lidTjaes,  exoejri  those  inhabited  hy  the 
fYiisaionaries,  desolate  and  decaying.  It  seems  as  though,  like 
some  of  the  West  India  islands,  a  hlighi  had  fillen  on  the 
piMce.'''' 

In  Soutli  A-fricfi, — whore  another  pagan  race  has  enjoyed  '  r 
nc-arly  a  wn!  nry  tlu>  advantages  of  English  rule,  while  vfitnesfaKiS 
of  overy  .■  ivik  nnd  class  declure  that  the  nativoc  have  only 
become  luOiC  a.  I  more  depraved,  that  the  worst  cases  of  all 
tire  found  in  tlsoHO  who  have  been  in  closest  contact  with  the 
niissionarici  thrnsclvijs,  and  that,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone, '•  th(*.  ic uHsion  Bf.itions  are  mere  pauper  establishments," — 
the  Kfv.  W,  Ellis  was  brought,  no  doubt  unwiiiingly,  to  this 
conclusion :  ''  Without  a  change,  they  mitst  either  become  mere 
hcwors  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  others,  or,  as  a  race, 
g^raduaUy  melt  away" 

In  Syria  and  Armenia,  where  the  8(>le  influence  of  Prot- 
estantism, as  we  have  learned  from  so  many  witnesses,  has 
been  to  create  a  few  worthless  and  immoral  pensioners,  full  of 
trickery  and  fraud,  "  intidels  and  radicals,"  as  Dr.  Southgare 
admits,  "  the  worst  natives  of  the  East,"  as  Dj*.  Wolff  deplores, 
Mr.  Curzon  and  Captain  Wilbraham,  Dr.  Durbin  and  Dr. 
Robinson,  Dr.  Wolff  and  Admiral  Slade,  and  even  such  vehe- 
ment Protestant  writers  as  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwight  among 
American,  and  Mr.  '"ad^cr  among  English  travellers,  confess 
the  "  decided  supci.^.ity''  of  all,  from  whatever  sect,  who  have 
been  reconciled  to  the  Church,  that  "  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
their  intercourse  with  the  Poman  Catholic  Church  tends  to 
elevate  them  in  the  scf '')  of  c^alization,"  and  that  while  "the 
native  Christians  of  the  TurkLn  empire  in  general,  where  Ro- 
man Catholic  missionaries  have  not  penetrated,  are  ignorant, 
rude,  and  uncouth,  like  buffaloes,  Roman  Catholic  missionariea 
have  carried  evcnjwhere  the  light  of  civilisation." 

Finally,  in  America,  the  same  contrast  assumes  dimensione 
which  have  arrested  the  attention  even  of  the  tourist  and  tlie 
idler.  Even  they  have  noted  with  amazement  that,  under 
Catholic  rulers,  not  a  tribe  has  perished ;  under  Protestant,  not 
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a  tribe  has  survived ;  that  in  the  Catholic  provinces  men  of 
pure  Indian  blood,  whose  fathers  were  converted  two  centuries 
ago,  rival  those  of  European  descent,  as  Mr.  Markham  notices, 
in  mental  cultivation,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Peru  and  Central 
A.merica,  rule  armies  and  govern  States ;  that  wherever  the 
Catholic  religion  prevails,  the  natives,  as  Dr.  Mackay  and  others 
observe,  ^^sitll  thrive  or  increase j^^  while  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  as  Mr.  Schoolcraft  snows,  they  have  diminished 
by  seventy-four  thousand  in  seven  years,  and  are  doomed,  as 
all  the  authorities  agree,  to  final  extinction ;  that  whereas  t-be 
Indian,  under  Protestant  patronage,  has  become  everywhere  a 
beggar  and  a  sot,  even  the  occupants  of  the  "  reserved  lands," 
who  have  some  tincture  of  civilization,  being  described  by  Mr. 
Burton  and  others  as  drunken,  squalid,  and  unchaste  ;  and  the 
residents  in  the  "  missions,"  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  as 
"  objects  of  compassion,"  and  in  those  of  Mr.  Kingston  and 
Mr.  Kane  as  "  a  very  inferior  race,"  and  "  wallowing  in  beastly 
drunkenness ;"  "  the  work  effected  by  the  Catholic  mission- 
aries," as  Governor  Stephens  reports  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  "es  really  prodigious. ^^    Hindered  rather  than 
assisted  by  the  civil  authorities,  and  destitute  of  temporal  re- 
sources, the  latter  have  employed  the  liigher  gifts  which  they 
are  able  to  dispense  with  results  which  this  official  might  well 
call  prodigious ;  and  the  fiercest  tribes  of  the  West,  subdued  by 
their  persuasive  charity,  are  thus  described  by  the  same  com- 
petent and  impartial  witness :   The  Flatheads.,  he  says,  once 
brutal  and  sanguinary,  "  are  the  best  Indians  in  the  territory, 
honest,  brave,  and  docile,  and  strongly  attached  to  their  re- 
ligious convictions ;"    the   Cceurs  d'Alene,  polygamists  and 
steeped  in  barbarism,  have  not  only  learned  to  cultivate  the 
soil  and  live  on  its  produce,  but  "  their  morals  have  become 
pure  and  their  conduct  edifying ;"  while  the  Potawottomies^ 
destined  under  other  masters  to  speedy  destruction,  have  been 
so  effectually  converted  and  civilized,  that,  according  to  the 
same  authonty,  "  they  are  hardly  Indians  nowP    It  would  be 
barely  credible,  if  we  did  not  learn  it  from  the  same  official  re- 
port, that  all  these  tribes,  aided  only  by  their  spiritual  teachers, 
build  churches  in  these  far  distant  solitudes,  "  of  which  all  the 
ornaments  are  so  well  executed,  that  one  is  tempted  to  suppose 
they  must  have  been  imported." 

Lastly,  on  the  opposite  frontier  of  the  same  continent,  nearly 
three  thousand  miles  from  the  western  regions  just  referred  to, 
while  all  the  witnesses  agree  in  describing  the  nominally  Prot- 
estant Indians  as  the  most  abject  of  their  race,  and  predict 
their  inevitable  annihilation,  Miss  Martineau  tells  us  of  Indian 
villages  "full  of  orderly  and  industrious  inhabitants;"  anii 
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Mr.  Buckingham  that  tho  missionaries  are  at  this  day  even 
"  more  than  usually  successful ;"  and  Mr.  Kane  praises  "  the 
agricultural  skill  and  industry"  of  their  disciples ;  and  Mr. 
Kingston  unwillingly  reports  that  "  they  are  said  to  be  a  very 
obedient,  industrious,  and  intelligent  set,  and  superior  to  the 
Protestants ;"  and  Miss  Murray  regrets  that "  Boman  Catholicism 
is  best  adapted  for  civilizing  the  Indians ;"  and  Mrs.  Jameson 
honestly  declares,  after  minute  examination, "  One  thing  is  most 
visible,  certain,  and  undeniable,  that  the  Boman  Catholic  con- 
verts are  in  intelligence  and  general  civilization  superior  to  all 
the  others." 

Even  in  Central  America,  and  among  tribes  once  so  ferocious 
and  degraded  as  the  Caribs,  Mr.  Stephens  has  told  us,  not  only 
of  their  piety,  and  of  their  reverence  both  for  the  offices  and 
the  ministers  of  religion,  but  that "  we  were  exceodingly  struck 
with  the  great  progress  made  in  civilization  by  these  descend- 
ants of  cannibals,  the  fiercest  of  all  the  Indian  tribes."* 

Thus,  in  ever^  region  of  ♦he  earth,  by  the  testimony  of  hostile 
or  prejudiced  witnesses,  the  same  mysterious  contrast  is  revealed. 
The  Church,  they  confess,  has  brought  to  all  lands  unity,  prog- 
ress, and  peace ;  the  Sects,  the  same  annalists  avouch,  have 
sown  only  discord,  corruption,  and  death.  Which,  shall  we 
deem,  has  been  the  work  of  God  ? 


THK  CHUBCH   AND  THE  SECTS. 

Such,  in  its  general  outlines,  is  the  contrast  between  the  work 
of  the  Church  and  the  work  of  the  Sects,  between  the  fruitful 
ministry  of  apostles,  lifted  by  omnipotent  love  above,  human 
infirmity,  and  the  sterile  craft  of  "  mere  stipendiaries,"  who 
have  failed,  by  the  testimony  of  their  co-religionists,  in  every 
object  which  tney  undertook,  except  the  promotion  of  their  own 
temporal  fortunes.     But  if  these  latest  adversaries,  like  the 

*  It  is  usual,  among  Protestants,  to  point  to  the  history  of  Spanish  coloni- 
zation as  an  exception  ;  "  yet  to  Spain,"  as  an  ardent  Protestant  observes,  "  the 
credit  is  due,  in  spite  of  numerous  shortcomings,  and  notwithstanding  the  op- 
pression of  her  subordinates,  of  having  endeavored  to  establish  the  wisest,  the 
most  humane,  and  the  only  successful  system  of  treating  natives  of  an  inferior 
race.  .  .  The  Indians,"  in  her  colonies,  "  have  continued  to  form  the  laboring 
class  ;  amalgamation  has  taken  place,  to  a  very  large  extent,  with  Europeans, 
and  the  native  race  has  thus  been  preserved  from  extinction.  In  the  English 
colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  influx  ot  settlers  of  the  laboring 
class," — he  omits  all  the  more  important  and  influential  points  of  contrast, — 
"  the  aborigines  have  either  been  exterminated,  or,  through  a  system  of  isola- 
tion, are  rapidly  and  inevitably  advancing  on  the  melancholy  road  to  final 
annihilation."  Travels  in  Peru  and  India,  by  Clements  B.  Markham,  F.S.A., 
F.R.G.S.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  132  (18«2). 
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Arian  and  Nestorian  misBionaries  of  earlier  times,  have  vainly 
disputed  with  the  Church  her  office  as  Teacher  of  the  Nations, 
and  have  not  even  snatched  the  transient  successes  which  they 
contrived  to  obtain,  there  has  been  another  conflict,  waged  not 
in  pagan  but  in  Christian  lands,  which  seemed  once  to  promise 
a  difi'erent  issue,  and  of  which  we  must  attempt,  in  conclusion, 
to  trace  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

More  than  two  centuries  before  the  missionary  schemes  of 
Protestant  communities,  of  which  we  have  now  investigated 
the  results,  and  which  owed  their  tardy  origin  to  the  rivalry  of 
conflicting  sects  rather  than  to  religious  zeal,  had  made  their 
first  appeal  to  Protestant  sympathy,  a  more  momentous  struggle, 
which  had  the  whole  of  Europe  for  its  fleld,  and  sucked  into  its 
vortex  one  after  the  other  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth, 
threatened  to  subvert  the  whole  existing  order  of  things,  to 
annihilate  at  one  blow  all  the  religious  institutions  of  the  past, 
and  even  to  reconstitute  the  foundations  of  civil  society.  Certain 
names  have  been  always  associated  with  this  famous  struggle, 
as  if  it  had  been  due  solely  to  the  influence  and  energy  of  uiose 
who  bore  them.  But  this  is  probably  an  error.  The  age  in 
which  Luther  and  his  companions  appeared  was  already  ripe 
for  the  movement  which  their  followers  regarded  as  a  triumpn, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  catastrophe.  The  relaxation  of 
discipline  and  the  decay  of  virtue,  which  at  that  time  found  a 
home  chiefly  in  the  cloister,  beyond  which,  as  St.  Bernard  had 
said,  with  a  lawful  exaggeration,  it  could  hardly  be  found ;  the 
intrusion  of  worldly  and  even  licentious  men,  generally  of  high 
birth,  into  the  oflices  of  the  Church,  which  they  coveted  only 
for  the  wealth  and  power  of  which  they  were  the  too  copious 
sources ;  the  neglect  of  preaching  and  catechetical  instruction, 
and  all  that  long  catalogue  of  abuses  against  which  theologians 
had  written  and  saints  had  supplicated  during  two  centuries, 
and  which  the  Council  of  Trent  was  to  reform  with  such 
masterful  severity,  that  hardly  the  faintest  vestige  of  them  has 
been  apparent  from  that  date ;  these,  and  not  the  talent  of  a  few 
individuals,  were  the  true  causes  of  that  deplorable  revolution 
which  without  them  would  have  had  neither  meaning  nor  pos- 
sibility of  success. 

It  was  from  this  vantage  ground  that  Protestantism  com- 
menced its  warfare  against  the  Catholic  Church.  For  n  mo- 
ment it  appeared  about  to  triumph,  but  in  the  very  hour  in 
which  victory  seemed  most  assured,  and  Europe  resounded 
with  the  acclamations  of  a  hundred  exulting  sects,  the  world 
was  to  witness  the  apparition  of  that  awful  Power  wiiich  alone 
survives  all  human  vicissitudes,  and  whose  seeming  inaction  is 
as  the  brief  slumber  of  Jesus  in  the  vessel  of  Peter,  from  which 
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He  is  sure  to  awake,  at  the  prayer  of  the  Church,  to  the 
confusion  of  His  enemies  and  hers.  Once  more,  in  the  hour 
of  her  greatest  need,  she  was  to  gain  one  of  those  victories 
which  are  never  so  near  at  hand  as  when,  to  human  eves,  she 
seems  about  to  perish.  Tlie  now  religion,  like  Arianism  and 
Ishimism,  had  already  overrun  Christendom,  but  only  to  give 
place  to  the  Church  against  whose  life  it  conspired,  and  to 
hhow  that,  strong  in  lier  union  with  God,  she  could  both  van- 
quish heresy  in  its  strongholds,  and  kindle  the  light  of  faitli 
simultaneously  in  new  worlds,  in  China  and  India,  in  Canada, 
Brazil,  and  Paraguay.  Let  us  contemplate  for  a  moment  this 
latest  victory  of  the  Church,  of  which  even  the  facts  recorded 
in  these  volumes  leave  more  than  half  untold. 

In  Germatiy,  as  early  as  1568,  "  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  in- 
habitants," as  Rauke  observes,  "  had  remained  faithful  to  the 
old  religion."  Twenty  years  later,  "  Protestantism  was  the 
dominant  creed  of  all  the  Austrian  provinces,  whether  of  the 
German,  Slavonic,  or  Hungarian  tongues."  Before  the  end  of 
the  century,  "  nearly  the  whole  nobility  of  Austria,  and  even 
of  Styria,  had  embraced  the  reformed  faith."* 

In  J^rance,  so  gener^^l  was  the  movement,  that  "for  some 
time  the  whole  people  seemed  to  lean  towards  the  Protestant 
confession."  As  late  as  the  year  1600,  "  there  were  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty  parish  churches  belonging  to  the  Protestants  of 
France,  all  in  good  order;  four  thousand  of  the  nobility  be- 
longed to  that  confessi.  n." 

Poland  and  Saxony,  Belgium  and  Holland,  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  England  and  Scotland,  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
same  vortex,  and  of  all  the  nationalities  of  Europe,  only  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Ireland  remained  wholly  faithfnl,  in  this  universal 
apostasy,  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  victory  seemed  complete  and  final ;  yet  men  had  hardly 
begun  to  count  its  gains  before  it  was  converted  into  hopeles.s 
and  irretrievable  defeat.  In  Germany,  as  early  as  1622, 
"  Catholicism  poured  in  a  mighty  torrent,"  says  a  well-known 
Protestant  writer,  "  from  the  south  to  the  north,  and  the  work 
of  conversion  advanced  with  resistless  force.^^f  First  Austria 
cast  out  the  unclean  spirit  which  had  entered  into  her.  One 
after  another  all  the  provinces  of  that  great  empire  returned 
to  the  faith.  In  1620,  "all  Bohemia,"  as  the  Protestant  Kra- 
sinski  notices,  "  was,  with  the  exception  of  sonic  nobles  and 
monks,  Protestant;  in  1637,"  only  seventeen  years  later, 
"it  was  entirely  Roman  Catholic!  J    So  utterly  was  heresy 

•  Ranke.  i.,  364,  413 ;  Kohl,  p.  418. 

t  Ranke.  ii.,  77. 

t  Pandaviam  and  Oer/nanutm,  by  CoMai  Valerian  KraalnBkl,  ch.  li.,p.  160. 
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vanqttiiiliod,  nnd  bo  effectual  was  the  reconversion  of  all  the 
AuHtrittn  races,  after  the  momentary  frenzy  of  delusion  had 

SaHNud  away,  tliat  in  our  own  day,  even  in  Bohemia  and 
(oravia,  once  entirely  Protestant,  the  new  reliji^on  claims  in 
the  latter  only  hIx,  und  in  the  t'onuir  onl}'  two  and  a  quarter 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  !* 

In  Ilnnffary,  which  had  become  the  spoil  of  the  destroyer, 
the  a\U)»iUm  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  filled  with  the  mi^ht  of 
(iod,  Mcourgcd  the  evil  spirits  from  the  land,  and  preached  with 
Huch  irroitiMtible  unction  and  power  the  ancient  faith,  that, 
after  tile  lapse  of  two  centuries,  a  German  Lutheran  thus 
dewcrihcH  the  relative  power  of  the  two  confessions  :  "There  is 
a  great  difforcnce,"  says  Mr.  Kohl,  "  between  the  Catholic  and 
Heforined  f  lergy  in  Jflungary ;  the  former  are  incomparably 
more  hMirrunl  and  more  imbued  with  the  Western  European 
civiliTsation  than  the  latter."  "The  great  convents  and  abbeys 
in  AtiMtria/'  ho  adds,  content  to  adopt  a  human  explanation  of 
the  contrast,  "have  been  at  all  times  the  nurses  ana  cherishers 
of  Mciunco  and  art.  .  .  Each  boasts  its  celebrated  names,  either 
of  tiiOM)  who  have  long  departed  from  this  world,  and  live  only 
in  the  affection  and  respect  of  posterity,  or  of  those  still  living 
and  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  their  order."  Then 
ridiculing  "the  notions  which  Protestants  entertain"  of  these 
f»anctuanuM  of  labor,  science,  and  virtue,  he  gives  this  charac^ 
teriitic  proof  of  the  universality  of  tlieir  influence.  "  I  asked,"' 
ho  (iay»,  while  travelling  in  Hungary,  "  whether  Catholics  were 
not  sometimes  converted  to  the  reformed  taith.  *■  No^  never ' 
wa»  the  answer;  but  the  contrary  sometimes  happens.  A 
reformed  nobleman,  when  ho  is  on  his  death-bed,  will  some- 
time* Bend  of  a  sudden  for  a  Catholic  priest,  bnt  it  never  occurs 
to  a  Catholic  that  a  Protestant  minister  can  be  of  any  service 
to  hlm."t 

In  Poland,  where  the  reformed  doctrine  developed  almost  at 
itfi  birth  into  Socinianism,  and  a  once  faithful  nation  seemed 
forever  lost  to  God,  the  exorcism  was  equally  swift  aiui  potent. 
80  completely  has  heresy  died  out,  in  spite  of  its  early  triumphs, 
that  while  an  English  writer  observes  that  "  the  great  body  of 
the  Polish  nation  consists  of  Catholics,^''  he  adds,  that  even  "of 
the  rcnminder  the  majority  consists  of  Jews.^''X  Count  Kra- 
hintikl,  though  a  Protestant,  confesses  that  this  reconversion  of 
a  whole  nation  was  effected  by  the  same  apostolic  ministry 
which  triumphed  in  so  many  other  lands,  and  that  owing  tO' 


*  Kohl,  p.  70. 

f  Kohl's  Auttria,  pp.  98,  375. 

I  An  Inquiry,  &c.,  by  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.,  p.  67. 
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tho  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  the  Spirit  of  Ood  inspaod  to 
reconquer  kingdoms  and  to  add  to  the  Church  more  souls  than 
Hhe  had  lost,  '^  domestic  life  in  Poland,"  as  soon  as  heresy  was 
cast  out,  "  was  graced  by  truly  patriarchal  virtues."* 

Everywhere  the  snaro  was  broken  in  which  the  enemy  had 
captured  the  nations,  and  millions  of  souls  awoke,  at  the  voice 
of  this  new  company  of  apostles,  from  the  trance  which  had 
Burprised  for  a  moment  the  conscience  of  mankind.  From  one 
end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  rose  up,  in  every  city  and  villaffe, 
preachers  who  emulated  the  austerity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  the  fiery  zeal  of  St.  Paul.  In  obedience  to  their  word, 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  half  Prussia  returned  to  the  Church. 
Belgium,  which  had  been  half  Protestant,  "  was  transformed," 
as  Kanke  observes, "  into  one  of  the  most  Catholic  countries  of 
the  world."  Even  Holland,  which  had  been  so  completely 
subjugated  by  the  enemy  that  her  recovery  mi^ht  well  be 
deemed  hopeless,  was  destined,  by  a  miracle  of  Divine  grace, 
to  welcome  once  more  her  sacred  hierarchy ;  and  after  losing, 
by  a  religious  revolution,  Flanders  and  Brabant,  and  ev^ry 
thing  south  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine,  has  seen  fully  one 
half  of  the  shorn  remnant  of  her  population  embrace  iu  their 
turn  the  Catholic  faith. 

In  France,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  says  Kanke,  "  the 
number  of  Protestants  decreased  seventy  per  cent.;"  and  only 
twenty  years  after  the  new  religion  had  devastated  the  land 
with  civil  war,  and  sent  forth  its  armed  hosts  under  the  com- 
mand of  kings  and  princes,  men  were  already  predicting,  what 
has  long  since  been  accomplished,  "  the  inevitable  and  final 
downfalT  of  Protestantism  in  France." 

In  every  land,  except  Sweden  and  England, — where  the 
civil  authority  prohibited  the  freedom  of  conscience  which  Prot- 
estantism was  supposed  to  guarantee,  and  where  tho  rack  or 
the  gibbet  supplanted  reason,  and  for  a  time  extinguished 
faith, — the  same  swift  decay  commenced  which  from  that  hour 
no  effort  has  been  able  to  arrest,  and  of  which  Macaulay  wrote 
the  pregnant  summary  when  he  said :  "  Fifty  years  after  the 
Lutheran  separation,  Catholicism  could  scarcely  maintain  itself 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  a  hundred  years  after  the 
separation.  Protestantism  could  scarcely  maintain  itself  on  the, 
shores  of  the  Baltic.^^f 

Such  was  the  latest  of  that  long  series  of  victories,  renewed 
in  every  successive  age,  of  which  the  all-sufticient  explanation 
is  found  in  the  magnificent  promises  of  the  Eternal  Word: 

*  The  Rdiffious  History  of  the  Slavonic  Nationa,  ch.  ix.,  p.  197. 
f  Eaaay  on  Ranki'a  History  of  the  Popes. 
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'*  Eoery  tonaue  that  resiateth  thee  in  judgment  thou  ahalt  con- 
demnr  "  Behold,  I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  world."  And  even  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  only  the  half  of  her  triumph.  It  wad  not  enough  that  slie 
sliould  recover  millions  from  the  apostate  races  over  whom  the 
<jncmy  had  begun  to  reign,  and  restore  repentant  nations  to 
the  family  of  God.  A  more  perfect  satisfaction  was  due  both  to 
Him  and  to  her ;  and  therefore  she  received  power,  while 
baffling  the  most  formidable  conspiracy  which  had  ever  assailed 
her  life,  to  add  at  the  same  moment  to  her  communion,  by  an 
eflfort  not  too  great  for  this  miehty  Mother,  such  a  multituae  of 
new  believers  in  the  East  and  West,  of  every  people  and  tongue, 
as  to  fulfil  once  more  in  the  face  of  the  world  that  double  pro- 
phecy, "  The  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  thee  shall 
perish,"  and  "  the  strength  of  the  gentiles  shall  come  to  thee." 
This  was  the  last  and  greatest  of  her  triumphs.  Ten  thousand 
apostles  rose  up  to  do  her  bidding  in  the  Old  World,  and  twice 
ten  thousand  to  carry  her  message  to  the  New.  In  the  very 
hour  of  her  sorest  need,  while  her  Lord  seemed  to  sleep  in  the 
vessel  round  which  the  storm  was  raging,  a  double  victory  over 
her  enemies  was  preparing  for  her,  a  double  confusion  for  them ; 
for  while  they  could  neitlier  recruit  a  solitary  disciple  in  the 
other  hemisphere,  nor  maintain  their  brief  conquests  in  this, 
she  did  both  at  once ;  and  as  Moses  with  one  hand  gave  the 
Covenant  to  his  people,  and  lifting  up  the  other  "^w<  Amalec 
tojUght^^  so  she  presented  at  one  moment  to  a  thousand  pagan 
tribes  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  next  drove  back  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic  the  swarming  legions  who  were 
arrayed  against  her.  Once  more  the  word  came  to  her,  "  The 
Lord  will  fight  for  you,  and  you  shall  hold  your  peace,"  and  in 
patience  and  confidence  she  awaited  the  issue. 


THE  END  OF  THE  CONFLICT. 

It  is  not  at  the  close  of  a  work  already  extended  to  extrava- 
gant dimensions  that  we  can  attempt  to  review  all  the  phases  of 
that  new  combat  to  which  the  Church  was  now  challenged,  nor 
to  trace  the  gradual  decay  and  present  condition  of  the  Sects 
which  from  that  hour  conspired  against  her.  Yet  without  a 
few  words  on  both  points  this  summary  would  be  incomplete. 
Founded  on  the  common  basis  of  hostility  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  breathing  out  destruction  against  her,  the  Sects 
had  already  lost  all  cohesion  before  they  had  been  ten  years  in 
the  world,  and  were  busy  even  at  that  date  in  those  implacable 
mutual  conflicts  by  whicn  God  devoted  them  to  destruction,  and 
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which  at  a  later  poriod  they  were  to  renew,  to  the  dishonor  of 
Christianity,  before  the  face  of  the  heathen.  A  brief  array  of 
testimonioE  will  suflice  to  convince  us  how  exactly  their  later 
fortunes  have  accorded  with  this  beginning,  and  that  the 
domestic  history  of  Protestantism,  always  "divided  against 
itself,"  is  at  least  as  significant  a  revelation  of  its  inability  to 
maintain  roliKious  life  in  its  own  disciples,  as  its  failure  among 
the  heathen  is  of  its  incapacity  to  communicate  it  to  others. 
Three  centuries  have  passed  away  since  they  commenced  their 
career,  and  not  one  promise  which  the  Sects  made  to  a  foolish 
generation  has  been  kept,  even  in  part.  They  boasted  that 
tliey  would  restore  Christian  doctrine  to  its  primitive  purity, 
and  have  only  doHtroyed  the  faith  of  whole  nations,  reducing 
their  masses  to  a  condition  almost  below  that  of  the  heathen, 
while  they  have  everywhere  revived  blasphemies  against  the 
Blessed  Trinity  and  tlie  Incarnation  which  had  been  well-nigh 
unknown  for  a  thousand  years.  "The  ancient  controversies 
on  the  Trinity,"  as  Mr.  ITallam  observes,  "  had  long  subsided, 

and  Erasmus,  when  accused  of  Arianisra,  might  re|% 

with  apparent  truth,  that  no  heresy  was  more  extinct.''^*  With 
the  new  religion  it  revived,  under  various  names  and  disguises, 
in  every  lana,  was  dift'itsed  like  a  deadly  plague  wherever  the 
Tteformation  found  disciples  ;  and  now  at  the  end  of  three  cen- 
turies, the  (-linrcli  is  found  to  be  defending  in  all  Protestant 
lands,  against  the  contemptuous  mockery  of  the  Sects,  those 
very  truths  of  revelation  of  which  their  founders  claimed,  with 
eager  imprecation  and  clamorous  taunt,  to  be  the  exclusive  ad- 
vocates I  They  have  failed  to  teach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen, 
but  they  have  faihid  not  less  signally  to  preserve  it  from  the 
outrages  of  their  own  friends.  This  is  their  twofold  shame. 
"  Men  are  doubting,"  said  Melancthon,  with  real  or  affected 
horror,  "  about  the  most  fundamental  truths  !"t  Even  in  that 
early  day  ho  foresaw  what  the  end  would  be.  It  has  come  at  last. 


OKKMANY. 


In  Germany, — where  the  Reformation  found  its  earliest 
advocates,  and  where  it  has  been  so  fruitful  of  enmity  an<l 
division,  that  "there  are  now  about  thirty-eight  Protestant 
churches,  each  of  which  Is  independent  of  everv  other," — t*o 


*  Introduction  to  the  /dtemfnrc  of  Europe,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  507. 
t  Quotod  1))'  Htiirck,  7'fieodiU'A  Oaiitmahl,  p.  24<{ ;  ed.  Kontzinger. 
<{Uo  tvndat  potuluntlH  multorum."    Homm  Matthim  Epist.,  p.  253. 
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notorious  is  the  decay  of  all  positive  relig^ion,  and  so  universal 
the  extinction  of  Christian  faith  and  piety,  that  -while  one 
German  writer  declares  of  its  empty  and  prayerless  temples, 
"  one  could  not  bring  a  heathen  inside  of  tliem  without  blush- 
ing for  shame,"  anotlier  has  lately  announced,  in  the  face  of  his 
co-religionists,  and  in  allusion  to  phenomena  with  which  they 
are  familiar,  "  it  must  be  plainly  seen  that  the  days  in  which 
we  live  are  ripe  for  the  great  apostasy.^''* 

In  1825,  a  German  theologian,  "  in  recounting  the  professors 
who  could  any  how  be  considered  orthodox,  that  is,  those  who 
in  any  way  contended  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  or  its 
very  truth,  counted,  in  all  Protestant  Germany,  seventeen.'''' \ 
What  further  proof  do  we  need  that  Protestantism  has  been  in 
Germany  the  destroyer  of  Christianity  ? 

And  what,  meanwhile,  have  been  in  the  same  land  the 
fortunes  of  that  Church  which  Protestantism  undertook  t<» 
reform  or  supplant,  and  whose  downfall  it  predicted  three 
centuries  ago  as  just  at  hand  ?  Teaching  at  this  hour  the  same 
doctrines  which  she  taught  before  the  Sects  came  into  being, 
and  which  she  will  still  be  teaching  when  they  have  vanished 
from  the  world,  she  has  not  only  reconverted  a  majority  of  the 
German  race,  including  even  in  Prussia  one-half  of  the  entire 
])opulation,  and  recovered  the  filial  homage  of  such  men  as 
Stolberg  and  Sehlegel,  and  others  hardly  less  illustrious ;  but 
has  heard  at  last  the  sorrowful  confession  of  her  adversaries 
that  she  alone  can  now  illumine  the  darkness  which  hangs  like 
a  pall  around  them,  or  save  tin  iii  from  the  deluge  of  unbelief 
which,  as  Messner  observes  in  1S61,  "  is  filtering  through  and 
wasting  away  those  protecting  dykes,  the  Family,  the  State, 
and  the  Church.";}: 

From  every  quarter  the  same  cry  of  alarm  is  heard,  and  the 
partisans  of  a  religion  once  so  arrogant  and  menacing  no  longer 
blush  to  declare,  while  they  contemplate  the  ruins  around  them, 
that  the  Church  alone  can  now  save  society  from  dissolution 
and  chaos.  "  Two  of  the  most  determined  political  opponents  of 
Catholic  interests,"  we  learn  from  Dr.  Dol  linger,  "both  zealous 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  Evangelical,"  or  official  Church  of 
Prussia,  are  the  well-known  President  of  the  Council  Von 
Gerlach,  and  the  Privy  Councillor  Filers.  "  We  daily  see,"' 
says  the  former,  whose  whole  public  life  has  been  an  attack 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  "how  small,  in 
comparison  with  the  power  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  the 


li,iH,'.^:,l 


♦  Quoted  by  Dollinger,  The  Church  and  tJie  Churches,  pp.  275,  308,  330. 
f  A  Letter  to  the  Archbiahop  of  Canterbury,  hy  Dr.  Pubey,  p,  123. 
i  Dollinger,  p.  304. 
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influence  which  the  Evangelical  has  npon  the  euh'ghtenment 
and  sanctification  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  and  upon  the 
majority  o*'  its  own  members."  "  I  have  made  it  my  study,"  adds 
the  latter,  who  has  founded  three  journals  to  perpetuate  the 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church,  "  to  ascertain  the  connection 
that  exists  between  what  is  the  Christian  life  of  the  Catholic 
population,  and  its  institutions  and  practices;  and,  wn7A  an 
unwilling  heart,  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  in  general  a  far 
more  Christ-like  life  is  led  by  those  who  belong  to  the  Catholic 
than  to  the  Evangelical  Church."* 

Whoever  desires  to  obtain  an  exact  conception  of  the  actua! 
condition  of  Protestant  Germany,  which  appears  even  to  such 
men  as  Rudclbach  significant  of  the  coming  Antichrist,  will 
find  in  the  latest  work  of  Dr.  Dollinger  at  once  the  most 
minute  and  the  most  authentic  narrative  which  has  ever 
been  published.  The  facts  recorded  in  that  remurkable  work 
are  entirely  derived,  and  to  this  they  owe  their  special  value^ 
from  the  spontaneous  testimony  of  a  multitude  of  "writers  whose 
names  are  eminent  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  etili  afl'ect  to  deem 
the  Eeformation  a  benefit  to  niankind.  It  is  impossible  to 
repeat  them  here.  Yet  there  is  one,  curiously  illustrating  the 
real  nature  of  Protestantism,  which  umst  bo  briofly  noticed. 

Of  all  the  promises  which  the  leaders  of  the;  Keforination  gave 
to  their  followers  in  every  land,  the  most  attractive  perhaps  was 
that  which  offiired  them  liberty  of  thought  and  opinion,  and 
complete  emancipation  from  ecclesiastical  control.  Protestants 
will  tell  us  how  they  have  kept  thio  promise.  "The  whole  of 
the  northern  people  of  Protestant  countries,"  says  Lord 
Molesworth,  "  nave  lout  their  lihertien  ever  since  they  changed 
their  religion  for  a  better."  "  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and 
all  the  Protestant  States  of  Germany,"  adds  a  well-known 
Presbyterian  writer,  "are  at  this  day,  in  all  that  regardt^ 
freedom  in  social  action,  freedom  of  mind  and  opinion,  more 
enslaved  than  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  middle  ages."f 
Such  is  the  destiny  of  those  who  sell  their  birthright  to  the 
teachers  described  by  St.  Peter,  "  who  bring  in  sects  of  per 
Cl\\\oi\, promising  them  liberty.'''' 

From  the  hour  in  which  Protestantism  acquired  supremacy 
in  any  land,  there  has  been  more  audacious  tyranny,  more 
arrogant  and  oppressive  "priestcraft,"  in  the  most  odious  scum; 
of  the  word,  than  was  ever  possible  in  the  Catholic  Churcii,  or 
ever  tolerated  in  any  human  society,  pagan  or  Christian.     lu 


*  Dollingor,  p.  334. 

f  Laiug,  Obsermtions  on  Sweden,  ch.  I.,  p.  1 1 .    Obtervationt  on  Hhttvpe,  ch.  xv , 
p  894. 
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the  State  Churches  of  Germany,  where  Protestantism  began  its 
career,  the  civil  power,  to  which  it  transferred  the  religions 
supremacy  once  exercised  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  has  never 
thought  it  necessary  to  flatter  its  subjects  with  even  the  sem- 
blance of  ecclesiastical  liberty.  "  The  Protestant  princes,"  as 
Moehler  observes,  "  thought  they  were  bound  to  decide  for 
their  subjects  all  religious  controversies,  and  to  make  their  own 
individual  opinions  the  property  of  all."  "When  Frederic  III., 
Count  Palatine  of  the  Khine,  aliandoned  the  Lutheran  for  the 
Calvinistic  doctrines,  in  1562,  he  compelled  his  people  to  do' 
the  same.  Eight  years  later,  his  son  Louis  banished  all  the 
Calvinist  preachers  and  reinstated  the  Lutherans.  Six  years 
after,  Frederic  IV.  restored  the  Calvinists,  and  dealt  with  their 
rivals  just  as  his  ancestors  did  with  the  partisans  of  Geneva. 
The  people  of  the  Palatinate  were  not  even  consulted,  and 
would  probably  have  been  surprised  if  they  had  been. 

It  was  stated  at  the  Westphalian  Peace  Congress,  that  the 
city  of  Oppenheim,  pawned  to  the  Palatinate,  has  been  forced 
to  change  its  religion  ten  times  since  the  Reformation.  In 
A-nhalt  and  in  Hesse  Cassel,  the  preachers  were  silenced,  de- 
posed, or  i-estored  at  the  pure  caprice  of  the  Landgrave.  In 
Prussia,  and  at  the  present  hour,  the  same  almost  ludicrous 
commentary  on  the  so-called  Reformation  is  still  displayed. 
The  Prussians,  says  Mr.  Laing,  "  are  morally  slaves,  of  enslaved 
minds."  In  1834,  a  Pru  cin  monarch,  without  even  the  affec- 
tation of  consulting  the  nation,  peremptorily  suppressed,  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen,  botli  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Churches, 
in  order  to  substitute  a  new  one  of  his  own  invention.  When 
the  people  of  Silesia  hesitated  to  obey  the  royal  edict,  or  to 
"fall  down  and  worship  the  golden  image  wl  ''  the  king  had 
set  up,"  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  "  harp,  and  sackbut, 
and  all  kinds  of  music,"  they  were  promptly  instructed  in  the 
nature  of  the  "liberty"  which  the  Reformation  had  acquired 
for  them.  "Coercion,  imprisonment,  m^^itary  force^  and  quar- 
tering of  troops  on  the  recusant  peasanin,  were  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  force  the  ministers  and  people  to  receive  this  new 
service."  The  process  was  characteristic,  and  "to  resist  this 
monstrous  tyranny  and  persecution,"  adds  the  Protestant  ob- 
server, "there  was  no  Rome,  no  Vatican,  no  Pope  or  head  of 
the  Ciiurch  to  appeal  to.  How  different,  in  the  same  country, 
at  the  same  period,  was  the  exertion  of  the  autocratic  power  of 
tlie  same  Prubsir./i  monarch  over  his  Roman  Catliolic  suHjects  ! 
They  had  protection  at  Rome,  and  consequently  in  the  whole 
Catholic,  world,  against  such  arbitrary  violence.  He  could  not 
even  appoint  to  any  clerical  otlice  independently  of  FCome, 
although  he  could,  and   actually  did,  imprison   and   dismiss 
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Protestant  clergymen,  for  refusing  to  adopt  a  new  Church 
Service,  which,  as  head  of  the  Church  and  State,  he  composed 
and  promulgated  by  royal  edict !" 

Is  it  possible  to  confess  more  frankly,  that  true  religious 
liberty  has  no  existence  out  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that 
the  Vicar  of  Christ,  after  defending  the  weak  against  the  strong 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  is  still  the  solitary  bulwark 
against  spiritual  oppression  ?  "  Catholicism  is,  in  fact,"  adds 
this  Presbyterian  witness,  "  the  <>»Z«/  barrier  at  present  in 
Prussia  against  a  general  and  debasing  despotism  of  the  State 
over  mind  and  action,"* — an  admission  that  Protestants  still 
derive  a  partial  protection  from  tiie  very  authority  which  they 
once  attemi^ted  to  destroy,  while  it  illustrates  the  remark  of 
M.  Guizot,  that  "  people  who  aspire  to  liberty  run  the  risk  of 
deceiving  themselves  as  to  the  nature  of  tyranny,"  and  jus- 
tifies tiie  reproach  of  Father  Faber,  that  "  men  would  rather  be 
enslaved  by  the  State  than  owe  their  emancipation  to  the 
Church." 


SWITZKBLAND. 

In  Switzerland,  the  second  conquest  of  the  Reformation,  the 
Gospel  was  finally  ejected  jnore  than  a  century  ago,  and  the 
Holy  Name  delivered  by  apostate  pi-eachers  to  the  derision  of 
the  people.  "O  Bosbuet,"  said  the  infidel  D'Alembert,  exulting 
in  tne  impieties  which  had  made  Geneva  the  Sodom  of  Chris- 
tendom, "  where  art  thou  ?  Eighty  years  have  passed  away 
since  you  predicted  that  the  principles  of  the  Protestants  would 
conduct  them  to  Socinianiem :  what  gratitude  do  you  not  owe 
to  an  axithor  who  has  attested  before  all  Europe  the  truth  of 
your  prophecy  !"t 

The  Redeemer  of  the  world  is  now  declared  by  the  University 
of  Geneva  to  be  "a  mere  man,"  and  the  students  for  the  min- 
istry, the  future  teachers  of  a  Protestant  people,  are  told  by 
their  masters  and  professors,  "Make  any  thing  you  like  of  Jesus 
Christ,  so  that  you  do  not  make  him  God."|  So  universal  is 
the  apostasy,  that  the  "  Berne  Synod"  could  lately  report,  "  Of 
every  ten  householders  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  one  who 
now  believes  in  God  and  Christ,  or  makes  any  use  of  the  Scrip- 
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•  Laing,  Nottiit  of  a  JVavdf  r,  ch.  vi.,  pp.  171,  212. 
f  Ouvres  de  D'Alembert,  tonKs  v.,  p.  372, 

X  Hketth  of  the  Iteiigious  Dincimmns  which  have  lately  Uiken  plMe  at  Oeneta, 
pp  4-5     (  f.  Considerations  sur  la  Diviniit  de  Jeaua  Christ,  par  H.  L.  Era- 
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turcH."  "There  no  longer  exists  in  the  Protestant  Ronae," 
said  de  Lamennais,  "  I  do  not  say  any  Christian  faith,  but  any 
faith  whatever."*  "  The  earthly  source,  the  pattern,  the  Rome 
of  our  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  practice,  adda  Mr.  Laing, 
"  has  fallen  lower  from  her  own  doctrine  and  practice  than  ever 
Borne  fell.  Rome  has  still  superstition ;  Geneva  has  not  even 
that  semblance  of  religion. "f 

But  perhaps  the  Swiss  Protestants,  though  they  have  aban- 
doned the  Gospel,  still  retain  the  "  liberty'^  for  which  their 
fathers  deserted  the  Catholic  Church?  Thirty  years  ago,  a  few 
ministers  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  who  labored  under  this  de- 
lusion, ventured  to  criticise  the  statement  of  the  "  Venerable 
Company  of  Pastors,"  that, ''  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
is  necessary  on  our  principles."  They  were  committed  to 
prison.:}: 

Perhaps  the  clergy  retain  the  power  and  influence  which  they 
once  possessed,  and  which  they  exercised  with  a  fierce  and  in- 
solent nitolerance  never  matched  except  in  Scotland  and  in 
the  Puritan  hierarchy  of  New  England  ?  So  complete  is  the 
degradsition  of  this  once  rampant  class,  that  it  was  lately  dis- 
cussed in  the  public  journals,  "  Whether  it  was  proper  that 
clergymen's  daughters  should  he  publicly  advertised  for  as 
hou8emaids."§ 

Perhaps,  at  least,  they  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
they  have  effectually  rooted  out  the  ancient  faith,  and  that  their 
victory  over  the  Catholic  Church  is  complete  and  undisputed? 
In  18(50,  the  Protestant  population  of  Switzerland  only  exceeded 
the  Catholic  by  one-tifth !  In  the  city  of  Geneva,  the  metropolis 
of  Calviiiisni,  where  once  a  Catholic  was  hunted  as  a  wild  beast, 
and  St.  Francis  de  Sales  was  an  object  of  fear  .".nd  aversion, 
while  there  are  forty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-six 
intidels  or  Arians,  there  are  forty-two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  tifty-five  zealous  Catholics. ||  In  the  ten  years  from  1850  to 
1860  nearly  thirteen  thousand  were  added  to  their  number  in 
this  one  city,  in  which  they  at  length  form  a  majority  of  the 
population.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Protestant  minister,  who  still 
professes  to  believe  the  Gospel  wliilo  he  rails  at  the  (Miurch. 
the  solitary  advocate  of  that  doctrine  which  Servetus  was  burned 
for  denying,  counts  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  followers! 

*  Histoire.  den  Mamiers,  p.  391. 

+  NoteK  of  a  Traveller,  ch  xiii.,  p.  825. 

;  DifeuHe  de  la  VctieroHH'  Vompagnie  des  Pasteurs,  &c.  Cf.  Fenillc  d'Avis  de 
Genive,  Oftobre  7,  1B18 ;  Melanges  de  ReMgion,  toino  ix,,  p.  342  ;  Gentve  Rt- 
liguu»',  ymr  M.  A.  Bost,  p.  12  ;  Ouvren  de  M.  de  Lamennais,  tome  viii.,  p.  S&i ; 
Halda  i'h  Letter  to  M.  J.  J.  GhenevO-re. 

%  l)ollino;,.r,  p.  210. 

I  Id.,  p.  214. 
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In  France,  we  have  been  already  told  that  **  hardly  twentr 
pasteura  confess  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement ; 
and  even  the  few  who  think  themselves  entitled  to  defend  the 
Christian  religion  do  so  in  language  so  full  of  arrogance  and 
malice,  that  their  writings  are,  if  possible,  more  odious  than 
those  of  its  professed  adversaries.  "  Christianity,"  says  an , 
English  Protestant  traveller, "  must  appear  to  the  great  majority 
of  French  Protestants  to  have  in  it  nothing  positive  or  Jeiiued 
at  all.  .  .  .  On  entering  a  French  temple,  one  experiences  the 
same  sensation  as  on  entering  a  Jewish  synagogue.  Its  services 
appear  like  a  wretched  effort,  not  to  serve,  Imt  to  keep  up  the 
memory  of  an  abolished  religion."* 


HOLLAND. 


\ 


"  Religion  in  Holland,"  says  Huber,  "  has  never,  since  the 
Refonnation,  continued  the  same  for  thirty  years  together."f 
As  early  as  1666,  an  English  traveller  reported  that  "  the  sect 
(*f  Sociiiianistn  bears  great  sway,  and  is  assented  to  by  most 
there."!  "  At  present,"  says  a  Dutch  writer  in  1856,  "  every 
one  teaches  and  preaches  what  he  likes,"§  Of  its  fifteen 
hundred  ministers,  fourteen  hundred  are  said  to  deny  the  In- 
carnation. 

"  The  Dutch  Reformeii  Church,"  says  Niebuhr,  and  we  have 
had  in  these  voltuncs  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his 
Htatement,  "  has  always,  wiierever  it  was  free,  become  coarsely 
tyrannical,  and  has  never,  either  for  the  spirit  it  manifested, 
or  the  good  dispositions  of  its  teachers,  deserved  any  great 
esteem."!  Yet  tins  coarse  tyranny,  which  is  the  characteris- 
tic of  "  reformed"  communities,  has  not  prevented  half  of  its 
population  from  b  'omi  ,*  Catholic,  nor  preserved  among  the 
remaining  moiety  even  tljc  barest  elements  of  Christianity. 

*  BlaekwooiVa  Maqutvne,  April,  1886,  p.  470. 

f  liibliothtque  UntmrwMe,  toind  xxiv.,  p.  181. 

j  Tliurloti'H  Htato  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  598;  vol.  iii.,  p.  50.  Cf.  Winwood's 
Memorials,  vol.  Iii.,  p.  'Mi) ;  (ierard  Brandt.  History  of  the  Reformation  iii,  the 
L'iin  Gouiiinen,  vol.  iv. ;  dti-otiuH,  Ordin.  HoUandia  et  WestifHsicB  Pietas,  p.  123; 
Encydopkliii  MUfuidiqiw.,  Ait.  timniens;  Vwdolius,  De  Are^ini^  Arminianismi , 
lib.  i. ;  l'lu<|uot,  DictL/truUre,  torao  1.,  p.  79;  Boasuet,  Histoire  des  Variations. 
Sm.,  tomo  iv.,  p.  niO. 

^U*minK''r,  p.  201 

I  (Quoted  by  IWlliugcr,  p.  100. 
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"There  has  been,"  says  Dr.  Candlish,  a  well-known  Presby- 
terian preacher,  "  a  grievous  declension  and  departure  from  her 
first  faith  in  the  Dutch  Church."*  "  The  death-waters  of  un- 
belief," adds  Messner  in  1861,  "of  Rationalism,  Pantheism, 
and  Materialism  are  in  Holland,  as  in  Germany,"  sweeping  all 
before  them ;  while  Groen  freely  confesses  that  "  the  Dutch 
Church  is  a  chaos,  and  should  not  any  longer  be  called  a 
OhTirch."t 


KZfOLAHD. 

It  is  not  within  the  compacs  of  a  few  pages  that  we  can  ap 
preciate  the  phenomena  which  betray  the  real  influence  of  the 
Reformation  in  England.  One  of  her  own  clergy,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Pusey,  described  her  population,  a  few  years  ago,  as  "  a  numer- 
ous nation  of  heathens."  A  little  later,  an  official  census, 
which  revealed  the  fact  that  five  millions  "  profess  no  religion 
whatever,"  confirmed  his  account,  and  added,  that  in  spite  of  a 
religious  Establishment  which  has  at  least  one  representative  in 
every  village  in  the  land, — in  Leeds  and  Liverpool  forty^  in 
Mancliester  fifty-om^  in  Birmingham  fifty -four  ^  in  Lambeth 
sixty-one,  and  in  Sheffield  sixty-two  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants 
neither  have  nor  profess  to  have  any  religion  whatever;  so  that, 
npeaking  generally,  "  heathenism  is  fast  prevailing  over  Chris- 
tianity, 01",  as  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  expressed  it  in  one  of  his 
Charges,  "  a  fierce  hatred  against  the  Christian  faith  rages  in 
many  parts  of  England." 

It  is  in  England,  again,  that  the  masses  have  sunk  into  such 
a  condition  ot  purely  animal  existence,  that  the  official  descrip- 
tions, including  those  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  employed 
during  the  late  Education  Inquiry,  are  almost  incredible.  "  In 
this  great  Christian  nation,"  we  are  told,  "  vice  exists  to  an  ex- 
tent utterly  unknown  in  pagan  countries.^^X  And  the  proofs 
of  this  statement  are  found,  not  only  in  the  rural  ?-nd  mining 
districts,  but,  as  an  eminent  advocate  of  the  Establishment 
admits,  "in  the  fairest  portions  of  this  magnificent  city."  "A 
frightful  amount  of  infidelity,"  says  the  Rector  of  one  of  the 
most  important  London  pniishes,  in  which  Exeter  Hall  is  a 
conspicuous  Tuonumont,  '"  infidelity  in  all  its  shapes,  extending 
not  only  to  the  denying  of  the  Chri»tian  revelation,  but  even  to 
the  grossest  and  darkest  heat/wnism,^*  prevails  aint»ng  the  lower, 

*  Tfie  S<-j>ttitk  (7/t?vs»»Lm  H»r(Ud  vol.  iii.,  pp.  im,  r04 ;  2d  Series. 
I  Tlu  nmm,  Jk^  11.  tSdS. 
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"and  actually  extends  among  the  better  classes."*  "We  could 
name  entire  quarters,"  observes  a  great  authority,  and  this 
"  withih  easy  walk  of  Charing  Cross."  "  in  which  it  seems  to  be 
a  custom  that  men  and  women  should  live  in  promiscuous  con- 
cubinage— where  the  very  shopkeepers  make  a,  profession  of 
atheism,  and  encourage  their  poor  customers  to  do  the  same." 
In  more  obscure  districts,  he  adds,  "  there  are  whole  streets, 
nay  miles  and  miles,  where  the  people  live  literally  without 
God  in  the  world."t 

In  1856,  a  lenrned  English  traveller  described  in  these  words 
the  impression  which  he  had  formed  of  the  comparative  civil- 
ization of  the  mass  of  the  British  population  and  "of  the  black 
African,  or  the  red  American  Indian."  "  I  was  c(mipelled  to 
come  to  the  conclusion,  after  fairly  investigating  the  question, 
tliat  the  pliysical,  moral,  intellectual,  and  educational  state  of 
the  lower  orders  in  England  was  the  lowest  on  the  scale  I  had 

ever  witnessed quite  on  a  par  with  tiiat  of  the  savage,  and 

sometimes  oven  below  it.":j:  •'  Bad,"  says  an  Anglican  clergy- 
man, who  had  also  gathered  knowledge  from  foreign  travel, 
"  as  the  moral  eifects  of  the  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  religions 
are,  it  must  strike  every  traveller  that  the  people  are  under  the 
influence  of  religion,  such  as  it  is,  more  than  they  seem  to  be 
in  the  great  towns  of  England."§ 

And  wiiat,  meanwhile,  is  the  condition  of  that  so-called 
National  Church,  wliich,  after  a  reij^.i  of  three  centuries,  has 
l)ron<jht  to  this  pass  a  land  once  known  ad  "  the  Isle  of  Saints?" 
"  Half  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,"  we  are  told,  ''  are  Dis- 
senters, :ind  of  the  rest  the  greater  part  take  the  Establishment 
simply  as  it  comes,  with  very  mixed  feelings,  and  certainly  wol 
loving  it  as  the  thing  of  their  choice."!]  After  Ugliting  during 
6o  long  a  period  for  supremacy,  and  refusing  to  all  others,  while 
she  had  the  power,  the  smallest  liberty  of  conscience,  the  so- 
called  Church  of  England  has  accepted,  says  an  official  organ, 
"  a  servitude  which  the  lowest  sect  of  Jumpers  would  not  sub- 
ject itself  to,"^[  and  the  only  religious  freedom,  as  DoUinger 
observes,  which  has  survived  so  many  conflicts,  is  "the  liberty 
of  not  belonging  to  the  State  Church !" 

In  the  Sects  which  have  separated  from  its  communion, 
though  their  members  are  in  bondage  to  their  own  conceits  or 
enslaved  by  human  traditions,  they  persuade  themselves  that 


*  (Quarterly  Review,  April,  1861,  pp.  432-63. 
t  Ibid. 

X  The  [Taited  States,  &c.,  by  John  Sh:.w,  M.D..  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  ch.  x.,  p.  244 
§  T/u:  Canary  Idex,  &c,,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Debary,  M.A.,  ch.  xxi.,  p.  256. 
J  Tlie  Timcn,  February  28,  1863. 
Tl  7\he  Globe,  quoted  by  DolLingcr,  p.  156. 
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they  still  retain  their  freedom,  because  they  can  exchange  one 
crude  opinion  for  another,  whenever  they  have  a  mind  to  do  so ; 
but  the  Church  which  they  have  quitted  has  lost  even  the  right 
to  determine  its  own  confession  of  faith,  and  is  content  to  solicit 
from  a  lay  tribunal  the  solution  of  the  gravest  questions  which 
can  agitate  the  conscience  of  mankind.  The  Kussian  Church 
has  a  "  Synod,"  of  which  it  cannot  even  appoint  the  secretary 
and  subordinate  officials,  "  who  are  all  nominated  and  displaced 
by  the  Czar,"  while  its  president,  a  Lutheran  and  a  cavalry 
officer,  "presents  to  benefices,  decides  upon  the  degradation  of 
a  clergyman,  or  submits  to  the  Emperor  subjects  for  canoniza- 
tion !"*  The  Church  of  England,  whose  bishops  are  nelected 
by  the  Minister  of  the  day,  has  also  a  "  Convocation,"  of  which 
the  members  hardly  dare  open  their  mouths,  lest  they  should 
betray  to  the  world  that  no  two  of  them  are  of  the  same  mind, 
and  which  assembles  only  when  a  lay  voice  permits  it  to  meet, 
and  retires  with  equal  docility  when  it  bids  it  depart.  Unable 
to  decide  even  the  most  fundamental  points  of  taith,  its  mem- 
bers who  are  curious  to  know  what  is  its  doctrine  of  Baptism  or 
of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  or  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice, 
must  now  address  their  inquiries  to  a  learned  gentleman,  who 
decides  on  Monday  whether  an  Anglican  minister  is  a  heretic, 
and  on  Tuesday  whether  a  patent  has  been  infringed  or  a 
charter-party  violated.  So  completely  has  the  Established 
Church  lost  the  character  of  a  Uachc)\  that,  as  an  organ  of  the 
government  contemptuously  observes,  "the  thousands  of  its 
declared  adherents  laugh  aloud  whenever  its  ministers  over- 
step their  humble  sphere  as  officers  of  a  national  institution."t 
The  clergy  of  the  Establishment  know  their  position,  and  ac- 
cept it. 

It  is  true  that  the  official  Church,  unlike  that  of  Holland  or 
Prussia,  has  nominally  maintained  its  original  formularies ;  but 
this  is  only  because  they  are  a  burden  to  nobody,  and  because 
experience  has  shown  that  even  its  clergy  are  at  liberty  to  in- 
terpret their  vague  and  contradictory  phrases  almost  at  pleasure, 
whde  among  its  lay  members  every  one  is  free  to  commend  or 
revile,  to  accept  or  suppress  them,  according  to  his  private 
humor.  "There  is  scarcely  a  form  of  religious  imposture," 
f«ays  one  of  the  chief  authorities  recognized  by  Englishmen, 
'•  and  perhaps  no  set  of  religious  or  irreligious  opinions,  that 
does  not  number  among  its  adherents  some  priest  or  deacon  of 
the  English  Church.":}:     Differing  in  this  respect  from  every 

*  The  Rusm-Turkvih  Campaigns,  by  Colonel  Chesnoy,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  ch.  x., 
p.  313. 
t  The  Globe,  ubi  eupra. 
X  The  Times,  April  9. 1863. 
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other  religious  communily  which  has  hitherto  appeared  in  th« 
world,  the  outward  jiofession  of  moinbcrHliip  with  thifi  Churoh 
implies  absolutely  noth^'  /  as  to  the  belief  of  those  \v?\c  make 
it.  The  titles  of  "  Wesi.yan,"  or  "  Unitarian,"  or  '  Baptist," 
indicate  at  least  soniothing  ot  the  religious  opinions  oi  those 
who  bear  them  ;  not  so  that  of  a  member  of  the  Establishment, 
who  may  hole  :he  buuic  opinions  as  either  of  the  classes  named, 
or  their  contraries,  or  any  conceivable  modification  of  them, 
without  injury  to  his  profession  as  an  Anglican.  There  is 
probably  less  difference  of  sentiment  between  any  two  mem- 
bers of  any  religious  commnnity  in  the  world  than  is  every  day 
announced,  not  only  between  the  laity,  but  between  the  clergy 
and  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican  body.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land— which  neither  teaches  nor  rebukes,  neither  approves 
nor  condemns,  neither  canonizes  ni  '  exconmiunicates,  and  is 
represented  at  the  same  moment,  and  with  equal  confidence,  by 
Gorham  and  Philpots,  by  Hampden  and  Keble,  by  Jowett  and 
Wilberforce,  by  Whately  and  Denison,  that  is,  by  men  whose 
respective  creeds  are  the  formal  negation  of  one  another, — 
confessedly  numbers  within  her  undefined  pale  partisans  of 
every  relifjious  tenet,  theory,  or  opinion,  however  opposite  and 
contradictory,  which  Protestantism  has  at  any  time  or  by  any 
agency  introduced  into  the  world.  The  history  of  Christianity 
records  no  par.ilicl  case.  "  Tiie  religion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
iiind,"  raid  Lord  Macanlay,  "is,  in  fact,  a  bundle  of  religious 
systems  wi  ho.Ji  iiu<nber; ....  a  hundred  Sects  hattUng  within 
one  Chu7'ch.^^* 

It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  however  significant  may 
be  the  lessons  which  we  derive  from  the  past  history  and  present 
condition  of  a  Church  which,  in  spite  of  its  pretensions  to  be 
"National,"  is  probably,  if  tried  bv  any  rational  test  of  Church 
membership,  one  of  the  smallest  oects  in  the  kingdom,  a  new 
and  more  formidable  era  than  any  which  it  has  hitherto  traversed 
is  now  about  to  begin.  Neither  the  past  nor  the  present  of  this 
Church  are  cheerful  subjects  cf  contemplation,  out  the  future 
is  more  gloomy  still.  Scientific  discoveries,  which  constitute  a 
real  intellectual  diflSculty  for  all,  and  perha{)8  a  fatal  one  for 
those  who  have  only  private  and  traditional  interpretations  of 
Scripture  to  fall  back  upon,  are  claiming  to  correct  and  readjust 
the  popular  belief  in  the  Mosaic  record.  To  such  an  enemy,  a 
religion  founded  solely  on  the  capricious  and  fallible  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible,  and  already  losing  its  hold  on  the  minds  of 
its  professors,  can  oft'ev  but  a  feeble  resistance.  The  Catholic 
alone,  to  whom  tlie  infallibility  of  the  Church  is  as  certain  aa 
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th«  Attribntes  of  God,  has  independent  proofs  of  the  tmth  of 
Cbrintittuity,  which,  though  moral  rather  than  scientific,  no 
aMAnlt  can  destroy  nor  even  impair ;  and  moreover,  he  can 
always  tiropose  to  the  unbeliever  far  greater  difficulties  than 
any  which  Hcience  can  urge  against  himself.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  long  liistory  of  the  Church,  with  all  its  magnificent  dis- 
cloturuM  r>f  the  sleepless  tenderness  and  irresistible  power  of 
Clod,  tl»o  life  of  a  single  saint,  or  even  of  a  consistently  good 
Catholic  steadfastly  growing  in  grace  by  t?  ''  use  of  the  Sacra- 
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•-reativo  voice  of  the  Church  from 
Christian  an  immeasurably  more  ctjti    m 
truth  of  his  religion  than  any  rescarchc 

toiogy  can  be  of  its  falsehood.  Except  t-  tueir  probable  effect 
upon  others  and  tlieir  deep  scientific  interest,  such  researches 
would  bo  to  a  Catholic  simply  indifferent.  The  very  Scriptures 
whose  authority  they  menace,  and  which  a  majority  of  the 
Protestant  world  have  already  begun  to  treat  with  contempt, 
have  sufficiently  prepared  him  for  a  controversy  which  they 
clearly  predict,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  fitly  reserved  for 
an  epoch  like  this,  and  for  "the  infidelity  of  an  age  so  largely 
engaged  as  the  present  in  physical  pursuits."*  Here  is  their 
warning  against  the  snare  in  which  it  is  too  probable  that  many 
of  this  generation  will  be  cauglit. 

"  Seek  not  the  things  that  are  too  high  for  thee,  and  search 
not  into  things  above  thy  ability ;  but  the  things  that  God  hath 
commanded  thee,  think  on  them  always,  and  in  many  of  His 
works  bo  not  curious." 

"  For  it  is  not  necessary  to  see  with  thine  eyes  those  things 
that  are  hid." 

"  In  unnecessary  matters  be  not  over  curious,  and  in  many  of 
His  works  thou  shalt  not  be  inquisitive." 

"  For  manv  things  are  shown  to  thee  above  the  understand- 
ing of  men.'' 

"And  the  suspicion  of  them  hath  deceived  many,  and  hath 
detained  their  minds  in  vanity."t 

Such  a  warning,  coupled  with  the  illumination  of  Divine 
faith,  and  the  teaching  of  a  Church  which  can  neither  deceive 
nor  be  deceived,  suffices  to  the  Catholic.  Difficulties  may  re- 
main, of  which  the  solution  must  be  deferred  for  a  time,  but 
they  will  be  harmless  to  him  who  can  say,  "I  know  whom  I 
have  believed."  With  the  Protestant, — whose  faith  is  a  jumble 
of  unstable  opinions,  and  whose  Church  can  only  deal  with  two 

*  Hugh  Miller,  Footprints  qf  the  Oreator,  p.  18. 
f  EccIeBiosticus  ill. 
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contradictory  doctrines  by  deciding,  as  in  the  case  of  Baptism, 
that  both  are  equally  true, — the  case  is  far  otherwise.  Already 
some  of  the  ablest  partisans  of  theories  fatal  to  the  popular 
religion  are  found  among  those  who  hold  high  office  in  the 
Established  Church.  Tlieir  number  is  increasing,  and  the  poor, 
to  whom  that  Church  has  been  so  cruel  a  stepmother,  are  said 
to  be  catching  the  infection.  Even  in  circles  where  their  prin- 
ciples are  still  faintly  condemned,  their  influence  becomes  more 
and  more  visible.  One  result  of  it,  as  we  learn  from  the  pub- 
He  press,  is  the  growing  disinclination  among  Protestant  gen- 
tlemen to  become  ministers  of  the  Established  Church.  "  The 
dearth  of  clergymen,"  we  are  tolu,  "is  loudly  proclaimed  from 
the  Episcopal  Bench,  and  wherever  clergymen  assemble,  as  a 
grave  and  growing  evil.  The  speculative  questions  that  have 
been  stirred  within  the  last  twenty  years  have  directly  tended 
to  bring  about  a  result  which  every  churchman  must  de- 
plore. It  is  not  only  that  the  faith  of  many  has  been 
shaken,  but  that  a  still  larger  number  shrink  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  teaching  dogmatically  that  which  others 
ctoubt."*  If  Rudelbach  could  say  of  Protestant  Germany, 
"  the  day  is  ripe  for  the  great  apostasy,"  others  may  soon 
be  saying  of  Protestant  Eiigland,  "  the  day  has  come."  The 
Church  can  still  save  her,  out  her  people  must  choose,  and 
choose  quickly.  While  they  hesitate,  eternity  lies  in  wait  for 
them. 

One  class  indeed  remains,  already  endowed  with  many  vir- 
tues, and  capable  of  aspiring  to  the  highest,  whose  attitude 
suggests  hope  in  the  midst  of  the  general  discouragement. 
Unconscious  that  God  has  devised  for  His  creatures  any  better 
thing  than  the  human  religion  which  they  profess,  they  have 
only  to  entertain  more  worthy  thoughts  of  His  majesty  and  of 
their  own  destiny,  to  discover  that  they  have  judged  too  mean- 
ly of  both.  Tlie  Church  is  not  the  lamentable  caricature  with 
which  alone  they  are  familiar.  There  is  a  paradise  even  in 
this  world  for  the  children  of  God,  of  which  they  may  easily 
tind  the  entrance.  Tlieir  danger  lies  in  continuing  to  accept  a 
counterfeit  after  having  begun  to  suspect,  even  for  a  moment, 
its  true  character.  That  momentary  doubt  may  suffice  to  con- 
demn them.  They  need  also  to  oe  reminded  that  the  good 
which  they  discern  in  non-Catholic  communities,  and  w'hich 
their  ignorance  of  higher  good  leads  them  to  exaggerate,  is 
nothing  but  the  fruit  of  Catholic  traditions  not  yet  extmguishod, 
and  of  those  fragments  of  Catholic  truth  which  have  not  wholly 
disappeared   in   Protestant  lands.      In  every  sect,  however 

•  The  Tinm,  April  7, 1««8. 
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deeply  tainted  -with  error,  the  retl  sonree  of  iineh  religiow 
life  as  its  members  display  is  found,  not  in  their  bumfto  &tdi- 
tions,  but  in  the  power  of  some  Catholic  doctriuu  which  heretr 
has  obscured  or  distorted,  but  has  not  entirely  defaced.  If 
they  "  wrest  the  JScripturcb  to  their  own  destruction/'  they  ttill 
owe  to  the  Church  both  the  Scriptaros  tbemselvef,  nnd  the 
pious  thought  that,  to  the  pure  in  lieart,  ft  ipeciftl  and  almost 
sacramental  blessedness  attends  the  study  of  them.  If  they 
affect,  in  rave  cases,  to  imitate  Catholic  rites,  and  eTon  the 
Sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Altar  are  repreiented  in  tbdr 
external  forms  by  men  whose  act  would  be  a  sacriloee  if  it 
were  not  a  delusion,  this  playing  with  shadowi,  though  it  too- 
often  leads  the  principal  actors  to  spiritual  blindnett  and  death, 
engendera  in  others  an  insatiable  longing  for  realities,  of  which 
the  final  grace  of  conversion  is  not  uufrequently  the  blesMd 
sequel.  So  true  it  is  that  all  the  evil  which  exbti  in  heretical 
communities  is  due  to  their  own  errors,  while  the  good  which 
struggles  with  it  is  the  alien's  portion  of  those  lavish  benedic- 
tions which  the  Church  scatters  with  Divine  prodigality  over* 
the  whole  earth.  She  is  a  savor  of  life  even  to  those  who  Icnow 
her  not.  In  that  last  hour  of  His  agony,  says  one  who  was 
privileged  to  know  some  of  its  bitter  details,  when  the  lot  of 
evaiy  creature  whom  He  was  yet  to  call  into  being  was  present 
to  His  omniscient  gaze,  "  Jesus  beheld  them  all ;  lie  wept  over 
those  whom  He  saw  wandering  with  closed  eyes  outside  the 
garden  of  the  Church,  and  only  livmg  on  the  pej^umes  which 
were  d^ueed  beyond  it."* 


.  >~^     eWEDBN,  NORWAY,   AND  OENKAKK. 

In  Sweden,  whose  religious  history  so  closely  res(^mbles  that 
of  'England,  we  discover  once  more  all  the  charaoteristic  phe- 
nomena of  "reformed"  communities,  ecclesiastical  seldom,, 
extinction  of  faith,  and  prodigious  immorality.  The  State 
Church  has  no  existence  apart  from  the  sovereign.  The 
"  House  of  Clorgjr,"  which  is  supposed  by  a  legislature  Action 
to  regulate  its  anairs,  has  as  mucn  independence  and  vitality 
as  the  Bussian  Synod  or  the  Anglican  Convocation.  '^Tlio 
king,"  a  Protestant  writer  observes,  "  has  the  jpower  of  absolute 
veto  on  all  bills  which  affect  the  change  or  the  forming  of  ecck'si- 

*  La  Dffidowrwm  Pamon  de  N.  8.  Jinu  OhriM,  d'spr^  !«•  MMitetknui 
d'Anne  Catherine  Emmerich,  p.  71, 8me  edition. 
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astical  laws."    "  The  first  conception  of  religions  freedom,"  he 
adds,  ''has  scarcely  entered  the  Swedish  mind."* 

Of  the  decay  of  all  positive  doctrine,  which  has  given  way  to 
blank  indifferentism,  Liebetrut  says,  "The  Sweaish  Ohnrcu 
is  a  Church  desolate !  dead !  lying  under  the  anathema  of  God. 
The  Church's  unity  is  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  graveyard."t 
"  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  things,"  Dr.  Dollinger  remarks,  "  that 
a  State  Church,"  which  is  a  revival  of  the  pagan  notion  of 
National  in  opposition  to  Christian  unity, "  can  no  longer  in  its 
isolation  inspire  piety,  or  evoke  veneration."  "  I  found,"  says 
Mr.  Loring  Brace  in  1857,  in  illustration  of  this  fact,  "the 
same  feeling,  which  seems  almost  universal  through  the  middle 
and  upper  classes,  of  utter  distrust  and  dissatisfaction  towards 
their  religious  teachers."  "  The  Swedish  Church,"  Mr.  Bayard 
Taylor  repe^its  in  1868,  "is  slowly  ossifying  from  sheer 
inertia.":): 

The  only  signs  .of  life  are  found  among  a  section  of  the 
peasants,  over  whom,  as  Mr.  Brace  observes,  "  the  formalism 
of  the  Church  has  lost  its  hold,"  and  who,  in  spite  of  so^ere 
penalties,  are  beginning  to  substitute  Ldsame^  a  Kind  of  Meth- 
odism, for  the  State  religion.  This  new  "  reformation,"  he  says, 
"  has  already  produced  sad  results  physically,"  including  hys> 
teria,  and  raging  madness. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  moral  state  of  this  Protestant  land,  in  which 
the  profession  of  the  faith  of  its  first  apostles  is  still  punished 
by  confiscation  and  exile,  we  have  the  following  accounts  by 
Protestant  writers :  "  In  no  Christian  community,"  says  Mr. 
Laing,  "has  religion  less  influence  on  the  state  of  public 
morals."  As  you  stand  in  the  streets  of  Stockholm,  this 
witness  adds,  you  may  make  this  unusual  reflection:  "One 
out  of  every  three  persons  passing  me  is,  ^  n  average,  the 
offspring  of  illicit  intercourse ;  and  one  out  ^  exy  forty-nine 
has  been  convicted  within  these  twelve  months  of  some  criminal 
otfence."§ 

"  An  American  traveller  reported  in  1837,  that  so  common  are 
the  retributive  forms  of  disease  which  accompany  crime,  tha.^ 
"  it  was  rare  to  see  a  tall,  strong,  well-made  man  unflecked 
with  sickness,  and  without  some  kind  of  deformity."  In 
England  the  Assistant  Commissioners  under  the  Education 
Inquiry  reported  that,  in  certain  counties,  "  adultery  is  made 

*  Borne  Lif6  in,  Norway  and  Sweden,  by  Charles  Loring  Brace,  ch.  zziii., 
p.  184 ;  ch.  xxxix.,  p.  811  (1857). 

f  Ap.  D5llinger,  p.  259. 

I  Northern  Traxel;  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Norway,  by  Bayard  Taylor,  cL 
xxviii.,  p.  285.  -  * 

g  Tour  in  Sweden,  ch.  iv.,  pp.  115. 126. 
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a  mere  matter  of  jest,  and  incest  also  is  frightfully  common ;" 
in  Sweden,  where  Mr.  Brace  noticed  tlie  universality  of  the 
^ame  facts,  he  adds,  yet  they  all  take  what  they  call  "  the 
Sacrament,"  "aw  aBort  ofhuatnesa,^'*  at  the  periods  prescribed 
by  law.  "  "Hie  number  of  broken-down  young  men,  and  blear- 
eyed  hoary  sinners,"  says  another  Protestant  observer,  "  is  as- 
tonishing. I  have  never  been  in  any  place  where  licentious- 
ness is  so  open  and  avowed,  and  yet  where  the  slang  of  a  sham 
morality  was  so  prevalent."*  Even  Miss  FredericKa  Bremer, 
herself  a  Swedish  Protestant,  relates,  in  confirmation  of  these 
dismal  facts,  that  while  in  America  she  "  heard  it  lamented 
that  Scandinavian  immigrants  not  unfrequently  come  hither 
with  the  belief  that  the  State  Church  and  religion  are  one  and 
the  same  thing,  and  when  they  have  left  behind  them  the 
former,  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  latter.  Long 
compursion  of  mind,"  in  a  country  which  boasts  of  Protestant 
freeaom,  "  has  destroyed  to  that  degree  their  powers  of  mind, 
and  they  come  to  the  west  very  frequently  in  the  first  instance 
as  reiecters  of  all  Church  communion,  and  every  higher 
Zaw."'t 

On  the  whole,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  if  Protestant  wri- 
ters, familiar  with  this  exclusively  Protestant  land,  sum  up  in 
such  words  as  the  following  their  impressions  of  its  actual  con- 
dition :  "  The  Reformation,"  says  Mr.  Laing,  "  as  far  as  regards 
the  moral  condition  of  the  Swedish  people,  has  done  harm  rather 
than  good."  "  The  Reformation,"  Mr.  Taylor  observes, "  needs 
to  be  reformed  again*"  "  This  century,"  Mr.  Brace  declares, 
"  will  see  the  disruption  and  convulsion  of  the  Swedish  State 
Church." 

It  might  seem  impossible  to  draw  a  darker  picture  of*  a 
"reformed"  community;  yet  Mr.  Inglis,  another  Protestant 
traveller,  advances  the  remarkable  proposition  that,  vile  as  is 
the  condition  of  Sweden,  "  the  standard  of  morals  is  consider- 
•  ably  higher  than  in  Norway  1"  In  the  latter  country,  he  adds 
from  personal  observation,  "  general  indifierence  is  manifested 
for  religion.":): 

Finally,  Denmark  is  no  exception  to  the  other  lands  in  which 
the  Reformation  has  preserved  its  fatal  dominion.  Barthold 
confesses,  in  energetic  language,  "  the  dog-like  8&rvUude^^  of  the 
Danish  peasantry  which  followed  immediately  upon  its  intro- 
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)ring  Brace,  ch.  xziii., 
i)7  Bayard  Taylor,  oL 


*  Bayard  Taylor,  ubi  snpra. 

t  Himea  of  the  New  World,  vol.  ii.,  letter  xxiv.,  p.  219. 

ligievM,  tomeii.,  p.  495    "        '  '  "^ 

Ugieux  de  la  Suide. 

X  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  by  H.  D.  Inglis,  part  \i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  142., 
4th  editkm. 
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duction;*  and  an  English  traveller  adds,  "to  this  day  it  is 
often  amnsing,  or  rather  deplorable,  to  witness  the  overbearing 
behavior  of  some  wealthy  noblemen  towards  the  poor  fellow 
who  officiates  in  the  church,  and  the  latter's  obsequiousness/'f 
"  Bishop"  Poiitoppidan  declared,  in  one  of  his  pastorals,  that, 
by  the  eighteenth  century,  there  reigned  in  the  land  "  an  almost 
heathen<  blindness."  "  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century," 
says  Mr,  Hamilton  in  1852,  "  the  progress  of  stupor  was 
complete,  and  vital  Christianity  seemed  to  have  departed  from 
the  land."  "  According  to  Danish  accounts,"  observes  Dr. 
Dollinger,  "  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy  have  fallen  as 
completely  into  the  infidel  new  theological  views  as  their 
Lutheran  brethren,  the  clergy  of  Germany;"  while  the 
Schleswig  preacher,  Petersen,  reports  that "  among  the  Danish 
clergy  religious  and  moral  conduct  is  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.'*^t 

Attempts  have  been  lately  made  to  restore  this  dead  body  to 
life,  chiefly  hy  Grundtvig,  a  man  of  zeal  and  talent,  but  un- 
fortunately on  principles  which  must  inevitably  be  fatal  t\)  his 
project.  The  oiilv  appreciable  result  of  his  labors,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton confesses,  is  this,  tliat "  the  whole  intellectual  world  is  split 
up  into  opposing  scc^tions,"  and  that  "  they  hate  one  anotlicr 
heartily."§ 

Such  have  been,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  by  Protestant 
testimony,  the  results  of  the  so-called  Reformation.  Everywhere 
it  has  generated,  by  the  confession  of  its  own  advocates,  sterile 
fanaticism  in  the  few,  hopeless  unbelief  in  the  many ;  and 
while  the  Church  was  able  in  the  same  hour  to  convert  whole 
nations  of  barbarians  to  God,  and  to  recover  Christian  king- 
(foms  from  the  bondage  of  heresy,  the  Sects  have  not  only  failed 
to  propagate  Christianity  in  a  single  heathen  land,  but  have 
everywhere  taught  the  pagan  world  to  hate  and  despise  tlu; 
religion  of  Jesus,  while  tliey  have  been  powerless  to  maintain, 
even  among  their  own  disciples,  its  most  fundamental  truths. 
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*  Ap.  Dallinger,  p.  84. 

t  SuUeen  Montfis  in  the  Danish  Met,  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xxiii., 
p.  800. 

1  DSlllnger,  pp.  258-5. 

§  The  case  of  the  United  States  ua3  been  omitted,  having  been  sofflcientlv 
considered  in  a  previous  chapter.  "  The  state  of  Christianity  in  An.erica,"  n« 
Dr.  Ddllinger  has  lately  observed,  "  is  an  awful  and  serious  warning,  and  will 
in  future  become  still  more  so."  In  that  country  every  blasphemous  and 
heretical  opinion  has  found  a  home,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  may,  perhaps, 
be  most  truly  described  as  having  no  reliKious  opinions  whatever,  "Tlie 
doctrines  of  'maferialUm,"  says  ono  who  knows  them  well,  "  are  perhaps  mor.^ 
widely  embruceil  at  tliis  day  than  almost  any  other  religious  error,"  T/to 
lidigian  of  Geology,  by  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.D„  LL,D.,  President  of  Amherst 
(.'ollege,  pref ,  p.  11 
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Snoh,  once  mor^,  has  been  the  double  infamy  of  the  Protestant 
Sects.*    -   ,•..        ;.  .•.,„...  '^^v,  •  ,    :   ':■- 
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Yet  the  reli^on  which  has  proved  so  fatal  at  home,  so  im- 
potent abroad,  is  still  declared  by  its  professors  to  be  some- 
thing higher  and  holier  than  primitive  Christianity.  It  is 
nothmg  less,  they  everywhere  proclaim,  than  a  second  revela- 
tion^ designed  to  correct  the  failure  of  the  first;  a  reformation 
of  that  marred  and  tainted  Gospel  which,  according  to  the  Lu- 
theran or  Anglican  hypothesis,  its  unsuccessful  Author  vainly 
strove  to  preserve  from  corruption  and  decay  ;  a  new  Ark  for 

{)erishing  souls,  constructed  to  replace  one  which  foundered 
ong  ages  ago  ;  a  more  perfect  redemption^  to  remedy  that  which 
Jesus  wrought  and  Peter  announced,  but  which,  according  to 
the  Anglican  Reformers,  had  miserably  lost,  "  hy  the  space  of 
nine  hundred  years  and  odd"  its  power  and  efficacy. 

It  was  to  remedy  the  failure  of  this  earlier  religion,  which 
nevertheless  was  still  professed  by  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  to  gather  the  remaining  gentiles  into  the  fold  of 
Christ,  that  the  Lutheran  and  An^ican  communities  were 
called  into  being.  The  Author  of  Christianity,  according  to 
the  Keformation  hypothesis,  had  proved  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  fulfil  His  promises  to  the  Christian  Church.  The 
last  and  most  cherished  work  of  His  redeeming  love,  for  which 
His  prophets  had  anticipated  so  magnificent  a  destiny,  was 
abandoned  as  soon  as  formed.  The  Church  was  suffered  to 
lapse,  almost  at  the  moment  of  her  creation,  into  shameful 
apostasy.  The  gates  of  hell  prevailed  against  her.  Her  pre- 
tended Supreme  Pontiff  was  only  a  self-elected  impostor.  Her 
bishops  and  priests,  without  exception,  had  meanly  conspired 
to  sell  their  birthright  to  a  mitred  usurper,  whom  the  weakest 
of  them  could  have  defied  with  impunity,  since  he  appealed 
only  to  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  the  conscience  of  Christian 
men.     Her  doctrines,  as  the  new  Anglican  Church  loudly  de- 

*  Every  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  knows  that  the  history  of  the  Prot- 
'  ewtunt  communities,  of  which  we  have  noticed  only  the  final  chapter,  exactly 
corresponds  with  that  of  earlier  sects,  which  invariably  lapsed,  one  after 
another,  into  the  same  shameful  disorder  and  impiety.  When  the  great  Sir 
Thomas  More  replied  to  one  of  those  frantic  libels  of  Luther  which  Mr.  Hallam 
described  as  "  bellowing  in  bad  Latin,"  he  reminded  the  apostate  monk,  thai 
"  not  only  there  never  was  an  enemy  to  the  Christian  faith  who  did  not  at  the 
«umo  time  declare  war  against  the  Holy  See,  but  also  that  there  never  has 
boon  one  who  professed  himself  an  enemy  of  that  See,  without  shortly  after 
declaring  himself  signally  a  capital  foe  and  traitor  of  Christ  and  our  religion." 
<^oted  by  AlUei,  ^6^.  Peter,  Hit  Name  and  Office,  ch.  ix.,  p.  363. 
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clared,  were  "blasphemous  fables/' and  her  worship  had  de- 
generated into  "damnable  idolatry."  "The  theology  of  the 
Kcformers,"  as  Dollinger  observes,  "  established  the  idea  that 
God  had  withdrawn  Himself  from  the  Church  after  the  death 
of  the  apostles ;  that  He  had  resigned  His  place  to  Satan,  and 
BO  established  a  diabolical  millenniam."  When  the  reign  of 
Satan  came  to  an  end,  Luther,  Zwingle,  and  Granmer  appeared, 
to  inaugurate  a  new  Dispensation. 

Such  is  the  theory  which  the  Protestant  Churches  rightly 
maintain, *because  it  is  the  only  one  which  can  explain  or  jus- 
tify the  rebellion  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Yet  if  it  be  true, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  admit,  in  presence  of  the  facts  re- 
viewed in  these  pages,  that  the  God  of  Moses  and  St.  Paul  has 
utterly  failed,  in  a  second  attempt  as  feeble  and  fruitless  as  the 
first,  to  found  a  stable  reli^on,  or  to  build  up  a  permanent 
Church,  by  whose  ministry  uie  Incarnation  should  be  glorified 
in  Christian  lands,  and  the  pagan  world  brought  to  a  knowledge 
of  its  Creator.  For  they  are  Protestant  witnesses  who  hate 
convinced  us,  by  testimony  which  is  equally  copious  and  decisive 
to  whatever  region  of  the  earth  it  applies,  that  while  the  Inci.r- 
nation  has  been  exposed  to  impious  derision  in  the  majority  of 
Protestant  communities,  and  barely  saved  from  oblivion  in  the 
rest,  the  eflfbrts  of  the  same  communities  to  propagate  their 
opinions  in  heathen  lands  have  had  no  other  result  than  to 
make  Christianity  the  scorn  of  the  gentile  world,  and  to  inspire 
the  "  growing  hatred"  of  all  pagan  races  towards  both  the 
doctrine  and  its  professors,  whose  incessant  divisions  provoke 
them  to  contemptuous  mirth,  and  whose  efieminate  lives  tempt 
them  to  inquire,  "  whether  they  believe  their  own  Scriptures  I" 

The  second  revelation,  then,  has  proved  as  unsuccessful  as  the 
first.  And  this  is  not  all.  In  spite  of  the  new  Dispensation  of 
the  sixteentii  century,  its  supposed  Author  still  permits  the  Old 
and  "  corrupt"  Faith,  which,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  it  was 
His  purpose  to  reform,  to  gain  victories,  both  in  the  old  and 
new  world,  which  all  His  efforts  cannot  secure  for  the  New ! 
Not  only  is  the  Catholic  Church  defending  at  this  hour  the 
Scriptures,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  whole  blessed  Gospel, 
against  the  ribald  assaults  of  the  "reformed"  communities, 
but  her  missions  to  the  heathen,  as  her  worst  enemies  confess, 
are  still,  both  in  their  agents  and  their  results,  absolutely 
identical  with  those  which  subdued  the  Eoman  empire  to  the  law 
of  Christ,  and  carried  the  Cross  in  triumph  from  Jerusalem  to 
Rome  and  Constantinople,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Nile  to  the  forests  of  Scandinavia  and  the  isles  of 
Britain.  Nay  more,  the  work  which  she  has  accomplished 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  beginning  from  the  very  dateot 
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the  so-called  Reformation,  actually  snrpaises  all  which  she  had 
done  in  earlier  ages,  even  in  those  wnich  fritnessed  her  first 
combats  with  the  powers  of  evil.  It  would  seem  that,  quickly 
abandoning  the  new  religion,  jnst  as  He  is  represented  to  have 
formerly  abandoned  the  old,  and  repenting  of  the  project  of  a 
tardy  Reformation,  the  Almighty  began  from  this  hour  to  lavish 
in  more  abundance  than  ever  upon  the  ministers  of  the  Ancient 
Church  the  apostolic  gifts  which  He  peremptorily  refused  to 
their  rivals ;  resolved  to  make  the  first  types  in  every  land  of 
the  supernatural  life,  and  the  last  everywhere  monuments  of 
incorrigible  humanism  ;  and  while  in  the  one  He  ceased  not  to 
fulfil  the  word  of  His  prophet,  "  Tlie^  shall  know  their  seed 
among  the  gentiles,  and  their  offspring  in  the  midst  of  peoples," 
He  left  the  other  so  entirely  void  of  all  but  purely  naturalgifts, 
that  they  became  a  jest  even  to  the  Chinese  and  the  Kaffir. 
The  "  diabolical  millennium,"  as  the  Anglican  Church  teaches 
her  members  to  regard  the  reign  of  the  v  icar  of  Christ,  gave 
plac )  to  a  still  more  lamentable  era ;  and  the  Most  High,  it  the 
Protestant  theory  be  true,  having  made  a  Church  which  brought 
only  evil  into  the  world,  firet  retired  in  disgust  from  His  own 
work  for  a  thousand  years,  and  then  attempted  an  abortive 
Reformation  which  only  served  to  discredit  Christianity  in  all 
pagan  lands,  and  to  introduce  far  more  grievous  calamities, 
wherever  it  prevailed,  than  those  which  it  was  designed  to 
remedy. 

Such,  once  more,  is  the  hypothesis  on  which  the  Lutheran 
and  Anglican  communities  are  formed.  If,  therefore,  that 
hypothesis  be  true,  and  it  was  really  the  Divine  purpose,  on  a 
certain  day  and  hour  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  supersedo  the 
Church  by  the  Sects,  and  henceforth  to  save  Christians  d  to 
ransom  heathens  by  the  agency  of  the  latter,  we  are  brought  to 
this  inevitable  conclusion, — that  there,  is  nothing  more  infirm 
and  impotent,  nothing  more  inconstant  and  vacillating,  than  the 
imaginary  Potentate  from  whom  Protestants  profess  to  derive 
their  religion,  but  whom  they  represent  as  always  stumbling 
from  one  failure  to  another ;  who  is  perpetually  planning  some 
good  thing  for  the  sons  of  men,  and  as  often  abandoning  the 
project  in  despair;  who  can  create  but  cannot  sustain,  can 
resolve  but  never  accomplish ;  who  projected,  as  they  teach,  for 
tlie  salvation  of  believers,  a  Church  which  should  last  through 
all  time,  whose  unfading  triumphs  were  announced  by  a  long 
line  of  Hebrew  prophets,  and  whose  laws  were  framed  by  a 
glorious  company  of  apostles,  but  whose  virgin  lustre,  in  spite 
of  prophets  and  apostles,  was  marred  by  a  hideous  leprosy,  and 
whose  bridal  hour  was  expiated  by  ten  centuries  of  such  un- 
utterable shame,  that  the  Bridegroom  turned  away  his  eyes, 
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that  hu  might  not  even  look  upon  the  ruin  which  he  conld 
nolthor  avert  nor  fepair.  Protestantism,  which  takes  all  this 
for  granted,  and  finds  in  it  the  sole  explanation  of  its  own  being, 
can  only  bo  admitted  to  be  true  on  the  supposition  that  there 
i«  no  God. 

It  might  teem  impossible  that  any  one  acquainted  with  tlie 
actnal  state  of  Protestant  Europe,  and  the  history  of  Protestant 
Sects,  or  familiar  in  any  degree  with  the  work  of  the  Catholic 
(/htirch  dnring  the  last  three  centuries,  should  still  believe  the 
NO*callod  lieformation  to  be  the  product  of  omnipotent  wisdom 
and  love.  It  would  indeed  be  absolutely  impossible,  if  we  did 
not  know  that  neither  the  most  attractive  natural  virtues,  nor 
the  rarest  mental  dfts,  suffice  to  preserve  men  from  almost  in- 
credible errors, — that  Aristotle  oelioved  in  the  eternity  of 
matter,  and  Pericles  oifcrcd  sacrifice  to  Minerva,  and  Cicero 
wrote  a  treatise  on  "  The  nature  of  the  gods."  But  whatever 
umy  have  been  the  religious  chimeras  of  past  ages,  there  is  not 
a  \mgMi  absurdity  ridiculed  in  the  Stromata  of  St.  Clement,— 
neither  the  copious  banquets  of  Olympus,  nor  the  infirmities  of 
•Jupiter,  nor  the  turpitudes  of  Venus  Genctrix, — which  reveals 
more  of  the  abysses  of  human  credulity,  or  the  possible  dejjths 
of  human  delusion,  than  the  modern  fable  of  the  Reformation. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  with  St.  Francis  and  St- 
Hernard,  with  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  with  Peter  Claver  and  Las 
Cyastts,  with  Do  Brcbeuf  and  Lallemand,  with  the  doctors  and 
evangelists,  the  saints  and  martyrs,  of  every  age  and  every 
land,  that  it  is  by  the  Church  and  not  by  the  Sects  that  the 
God  of  Christians  seeks  His  own  glory  and  man's  salvation  ; 
if  wo  confess  that  He  who  is  Truth  cannot  lie,  nor  the  Immuta- 
ble break  His  promise ;  then  we  shall  judge  more  worthily  of 
the  majesty  ot  the  Creator,  and  the  dignity  of  the  creature. 
We  shall  perceive,  on  this  supposition,  that  every  contradiction 
dl»iftppear»,  and  every  difiiculty  is  removed  ;  that  God  has  ac- 
complished evcrv  purpose,  and  fulfilled  every  promise;  that 
the  so-called  Uelormation,  which  has  annihilated  the  Gospel  in 
so  many  Christian  and  stopped  its  progress  in  so  many  pa^an 
lauds,  was  only  a  fresh  conspiracy  of  the  powers  of  evil  which 
(*od  lias  baffled  and  confounded,  and  that  His  love  still  broods 
over  the  Bride  of  whom  He  once  said,  and  has  now  again 
proved,  "  No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  thee  shall  prosper, 
and  every  tongue  that  resisteth  thee  in  judgment  thou  shalt 
condemn." 
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Ibree  classes  of  men,  we  may  perhaps  anticipate,  will  pro- 
nonnce  judgment  upon  the  facts  which  we  have  reviewed  in 
tiiese  pages,  and  upon  the  argument  which  we  have  founded 
upon  them.  The  first,— of  whom  a  well-known  Anglican 
clergyman  has  observed,  "  their  existence  depends  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  system"  by  which  they  profit  so  largely, — making, 
as  St.  Paul  savs,  *'  a  gain  of  jgodlincss,"  and  finding  in  heathen 
lands  the  livelihood  which  they  could  not  obtain  in  their  own ; 
incapable  of  accepting  the  lesson  which  the  barbarians  of  Asia 
and  America,  less  blinded  by  prejudice  and  self-love,  have 
derived  from  facts  of  which  even  barbarians  could  appreciate 
the  gravity ;  vexed  and  irritated,  but  not  instructed,  by  the 
shameful  contrast  which  their  co-religionists  have  reluctantly 
revealed ;  will  only  espouse  more  passionately  the  earthly  cause 
with  which  their  interests  are  associated,  and  nourish  a  deeper 
malice  towards  the  apostles  whom  God  has  filled  with  His 
Spirit,  but  whose  virtues  they  hate  and  whose  triumphs  they 
envy,  without  so  much  as  the  wish  to  emulate  the  one,  or  the 
hope  of  rivalling  the  other.  To  such  men  it  will  be  simply 
intolerable  that  their  carnal  ministry  should  bo  "  reputed  for 
nothing,"  and  their  lucrative  craft  "in  danger  to  be  set  at 
naught ;"  nor  may  we  reasonably^  expect  from  them  any  other 
argument  than  that  of  the  silversmiths  of  Ephesus,  "  Sirs,  you 
know  that  our  gain  is  by  this  trade."* 

A  second  class,  more  impartial  because  less  interested,  but 
profoundly  indifTcrent  to  the  supernatural  character  of  actions 
which  confound  their  reason  while  they  leave  their  conscience 
untouched,  will  smile  with  lenient  contempt  at  the  tale  of 
Protestant  missions,  confess  with  a  kind  of  peevish  applause 
the  sublimity  of  the  Cathol- c,  and  then,  "  caring  for  none  of 
those  things,"  will  presentlv  forget  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

But  there  is  a  third  which,  it  is  permitted  to  hope,  will 
discern  at  length,  by  the  light  of  history,  the  truth  which  they 
have  often  suspected,  but  have  hitherto  been  reluctant  to  con- 
fess. Halting  between  two  opinions,  and  neither  frankly 
Protestant  nor  effectually  Catholic ;  urged  by  a  secret  instinct 

*  Acts  xiv.  25.  A  clerical  ofiScer  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  a 
suitable  champion  of  the  class  referred  to,  has  justified  this  anticipation  by  a 
work  which  prudently  ignores  the  whole  history  of  Christian  missions,  while 
it  has  scandalized  even  his  co-religionists  by  an  appreciation  of  the  life  and 
character  of  St.  Francis  Xavior  which  a  moderately  virtuous  pagan  would  fear 
to  write,  and  blush  to  avow. 
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to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Ghnrchjjetoonstrained  by  lingering 
prejudice,  or  the  tyranny  of  habit,  or  the  fascination  of  domeittie 
ties,  or  haply  by  less  venial  motives,  to  waste  their  gifts  in  the 
Hcrvico  of  a  Sect ;  they  may  comprehend  at  last  on  which  side 
iH  Qod,  and  hasten  to  seek  in  the  Ohurch  Him  who  has 
announced,  by  acts  which  even  savages  have  understood,  that 
they  shall  not  find  Him  elsewhere.  Hitherto  they  have  been 
blind  to  the  truth,  because  they  have  closed  their  eyes,  or  be- 
cause they  have  misused  graces  which  were  designed,  not  to 
adorn  a  Sect,  but  to  lead  them  out  of  it.  "  Oomparing  them-  ' 
selves  with  themselves,"  and  carefully  adjusting  their  vision  to 
the  narrow  field  of  their  own  interests  and  occupations,  they 
have  refused  to  turn  one  glance  towards  that  mournful  desert 
which  hems  them  in  on  every  side,  and  which  represents,  more 
truly  than  their  own  imperceptible  spheres  of  action,  the  real 
work  of  their  Sect,  and  the  nnal  issue  of  its  unblest  career, 
against  which  their  own  is  often  an  insincere,  and  always  an 
unavailing  protest.  Busy  with  some  local  scheme,  large  enough 
for  their  narrow  sympathies,  but  which  the  next  hour  may 
subvert  and  destroy;  insensible  to  signs  which  God  submits 
to  their  investigation,  and  attentive  only  to  those  which 
come  not  from  Him,  but  are  full  of  deceit  and  illusion ; 
waiting  always  for  more  light,  and  losing,  while  they  wait,  the 
light  which  they  already  possessed ;  slow  to  reason  when  the 
(Church  invites  them  to  ponder  her  message,  but  swift  to 
dispute  when  she  adjures  them  not  to  despise  it ;  borrowing 
her  doctrines  to  "  adapt"  thum  to  their  private  conceits,  but 
always  converting  them  into  heresies  before  they  make  them 
their  own ;  boasting  of  "  Orders"  which  even  ludo-Syrians 
disdain  to  recognize,  and  which,  if  they  were  as  genuine  as  they 
are  spurious,  would  only  put  them  on  a  level  with  Arians  and 
Monophysites,  who  possessed  them  to  their  greatei'  condemna- 
tion ;  playing  at  consecrations  which  consecrate  nothing,  and  re- 
hearsing absolutions  whi(;h  absolve  nobody ;  claiming  to  hold 
truths  which  their  Sect  abhors,  but  only  to  use  them  against  the 
Authority  which  delivered  them  to  the  world,  and  often  more 
self-wiiled  in  maintaining  than  their  co-religionists  in  rejecting 
them;  never  so  incurably  Protestant,  in  all  their  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions,  as  when  most  they  affect  to  be  Catholic ; 
fretfully  subject  to  "  bishops"  whose  heresies  they  profess  to 
deplore,  but  always  make  their  own  by  submission,  and  meanly 
loyal  to  rulers  who  endure  only  because  they  cannot  eject  theiu, 
but  whose  forbearance  they  purchase  by  hiding  the  truth,  and 
whose  judgments  they  avert  by  betraving  it ;  differing  from 
other  Protestants  chiefly  in  -this,  that  while  the  rest  follow  false 
teachers  supposing  them  to  be  true,  they  willingly  communicate 
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with  the  same  teachers  proclaiming  them  to  be  false ;  content 
to  whisper  a  hollow  protest  against  their  coinpanions  who 
deny  the  most  fundamental  truths,  but  not  to  cry  anathema  for 
the  love  of  God  upon  the  Sect  which  refuses  to  defend  them;* 
burdening  their  souls  with  the  guilt  of  others  as  well  as  their 
own,  with  the  heresies  which  they  privately  disclaim  as  well  as 
those  which  they  publicly  avow,  and  accountable  before  God  for 
everv  impiety  which  is  uttered  around  them,  and  most  of  all 
for  tne  impiety  which  they  ostensibly'  condemn,  but  which  they 
do  more  to  confirm  by  their  voluntary  acts  than  to  discourage 
by  their  unmeaning  words ;  such  men,  unless  their  day  of  grace 
be  already  closed  forever,  may  perhaps  learn  at  length  from 
the  history  which  we  have  reviewed  the  lesson  which  their  own 
failures  and  calamities,  the  phenomena  of  their  age  and  country, 
and  even  the  admonitions  of  conscience,  have  hitherto  taugnt 
them  in  vain.f 

It  is  not  indeed  a  new  truth  which  the  events  of  the  last 
three  centuries,  and  the  intimate  union  of  God  with  the  Church 
and  her  ministry  have  taught  the  world,  though  perpetually 
confinned  by  a  new  series  of  facts.  A  thousand  years  ago,  our 
fathers  were  already  proclaiming  it  with  admiration,  for  they 
detected  on  little  evidence  what  has  been  announced  to  ourselves 
by  greater.  The  first  victories  of  the  Church  had  hardly  been 
gained,  and  paganism  was  still  a  mighty  power  in  the  world, 
when  St.  Augustine  was  telling  the  faitnfal  in  Africa  that 
Christians  of  his  age  had  this  advantage  over  the  disciples  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  that  whereas  the  latter  could  only  look 
forward  to  the  promised  glories  of  the  Bride  of  Christ,  the 
former  could  already  look  hack  to  their  partial  fulfilment. 
Fifteen  centuries  have  passed  away  since  then,  and  each  has 
only  accumulated  fresh  evidence  of  the  same  truth.  For  what 
additional  testimony  are  men  waiting?  What  fresh  proof  do 
they  require  of  her  indefectibility  ?  What  new  snare  can  they 
devise  for  the  Church  which  she  has  not  already  broken  ?  What 

*  When  the  highest  tribunal  recognized  bj  the  Anglican  Church  decided 
that  the  doctrine  of  baptism  was,  within  the  limits  of  her  communion,  "  an 
open  question,"  a  solemn  protest,  which  bore  the  names  of  Mr.  Keble,  Dr. 
Pusey,  and  other  leaders  of  the  same  school,  announced  the  conviction  of  the 
subscribers  that,  unless  the  impious  decision  was  annulled,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land would  forfeit  all  claim  to  be  considered,  in  any  sense  whatever,  a  part  of 
tho  Church  of  God.  Of  those  who  signed  that  protest,  one-half  have  become 
Catholics,  one  is  dead,  and  the  rest  are  still  ministers  of  the  Established  Church ! 

f  How  should  they  not  be  taught  in  vain,  to  whom  the  Tempter  has  artfully 
suggested,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  abstain  from  all  inquiry  ?  "  There  is  an  essen- 
tial irreverence,  similar  to  that  Mse  devotion  which  the  prophet  rebuked  in 
Achaz.  when  he  refused  to  ask  a  sign  of  God,  though  God  through  His  prophet 
bade  him  do  so ;  the  irreverence  of  not  investigating  the  signs  which  Ood  gives 
us  for'the  purpose  of  being  investigated,  as  if  we  knew  better  than  He,  and  were 
more  delicate  an^'circumspect  in  our  operations."    Bethlehem,  ch.  vi.,  p.  334. 
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new  adversary  can  they  bring  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  whom 
she  has  not  alread}'  overcome  ?  Perpetually  assaulted,  she  has 
outlived  every  enemy,  and  though  they  have  predicted,  one  after 
another,  her  approaching  end,  she  has  chanted  her  de pivfundis 
over  them  all.  "  When  we  reflect,"  said  the  great  English  es- 
sayist, suggesting  truths  which  bore  no  fruit  in  his  own  soul, 
"  on  the  tremendous  assaults  whiih  she  has  survived,  we  find 
it  difticiilt  to  conceive  in  what  way  she  is  to  perish."  What 
indeod  is  the  history  of  the  world,  for  well-nigli  two  thousand 
years,  hut  the  history  of  her  combats  and  tnumphs?  Arian 
and  Nestoi'ian,  Vandal  and  Donatist,  Hun  and  Goth,  Greek 
and  Moslem,  vainly  leagued  together  against  her.  Every  assault 
which  could  menacu,  at  one  time  her  faith,  at  another  her  exist- 
ence, has  only  served  to  show,  again  and  again,  that "  whosoever 
shall  fall  upon  this  stone  shall  be  broken."  Vainly  the  enemy 
arrayed  against  her  the  hosts  of  northern  barbarians,  merciless 
and  sanguinary  as  beasts  of  prey,  trusting  to  overwhelm  by 
brute  force  what  all  the  subtle  heresies  of  Greece,  Egypt,  or  Syria 
had  failed  to  jiiidermine;  they  came  only  t  lay  their  spoils  at 
her  feet,  and  finished  by  adoring  the  Cross  ^\ :  'h  they  had  been 
sent  to  destroy  I  Vainly  the  armies  of  thi^  false  prophet  blotted 
out  the  corrupt  churches  of  the  East,  made  Greece  their  prey, 
and  set  up  a  throne  in  Byzantium,  the  metropolis  of  the  oriental 
schism,  for  these  were  the  bounds  beyond  which  they  might 
not  pass.  From  that  hour  the  Moslem,  cheeked  in  mid  career  oy 
the  invincible  legions  whom  the  Vicar  of  Christ  had  sent  forth 
against  him,  understood  that  faith  was  more  than  a  match  for 
fanaticism,  that  Catholic  unity  was  a  more  impenetrable  barrier 
than  human  or  satanical  confederacy,  and  thut  it  was  time  to  sue 
for  peace  with  a  Power  which  neitlier  might  nor  artifice  could 
hope  to  subdue,  and  with  a  Church  w^iose  supreme  Pontitf 
could  predict  in  the  same  breath,  and  with  equal  confidence,  the 
triunipli  of  Rome  and  the  captivity  of  Constantinople.  In  vain, 
lastly,  did  the  enemy,  bafiled  in  so  many  encounters,  head  the 
most  formidable  revolt  against  which  she  has  ever  contended  ; 
for  in  that  sixteenth  century,  in  which  the  gates  of  hell  were 
thrown  wide  open,  and  a  legion  of  unclean  spirits  received 
permission  to  make  war  upon  her,  in  the  very  hour  in  which 
their  loud  cry  of  triumph  was  heard  in  half  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  a  new  army  of  apostles  came  out  of  the  sanctuary, 
clothed  in  the  armor  of  God,  and  charged  by  Him  to  reconquer 
at  the  same  moment  the  apostate  races  of  tlie  North,  and  to 
gather  in  the  East  and  West,  out  of  all  nations  and  people,  tlyit 
vast  company  of  now  believers  to  whom  He  resolvea  to  transfer 
the  inheritance  which  Swedes  and  Saxons,  drunk  with  the  en- 
chanter's cup,  were  now  casting  away. 
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Snch  was  the  latest  victory  of  the  Church,  of  which  we  have 
attempted  to  trace  the  details  in  these  pages.  Three  centuries 
have  elapsed  since  the  conflict  began,  and  while  the  Sects  have 
putrified,  filling  the  air  with  the  odor  of  death,  she  has  remained 
unmoved  upon  her  eternal  foundations ;  teaching  everywhere 
the  same  unalterable  faith ;  "  spreading  everywhere,"  as  one  of 
her  enemies  has  told  us, "  the  light  of  civilization ;"  "diflfusing," 
as  another  has  confessed,  "  a  sea  of  benefits,"  and  "  saving  mil- 
lions of  souls,"  by  a  ministiy  so  full  of  truth  and  power,  that 
even  the  most  degraded  races  of  the  human  family, — the  An- 
namite,  the  Huron,  and  the  Guarani, — have  confessed  that  God 
was  with  her,  and  have  found  in  her  communion  a  light  to  their 
feet,  "  the  promise  of  the  world  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which 
is  to  come. 

What  further  evidence  do  we  seek  ?  What  sign  can  we  ask 
or  conceive  of  the  presence  and  the  power  of  God  which  is  not 
found  in  the  long  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  ?  There  are, 
as  St.  Leo  said  in  hi^  generation,  mysterious  workings  of  Prov- 
idence of  which  man  cannot  penetrate  the  secret  plan;  and 
there  are  more  intelligible  operations,  clear  as  the  lightning 
which  shines  out  of  heaven,  which  even  a  child  can  mark  and 
interpret.  Such  have  been  the  works  of  God  by  the  Church. 
"Non  intelUgimus  judicantem,"  said  the  same  Saint,  ^^sed 
vidimus  (yperantemP  This  is  the  truth  which  it  has  been  our 
purpose  to  illustrate  in  these  pages.  Vidimus  qperantemf 
We  have  seen  Him,  who  knows  how  to  dispense  His  own  gifts, 
pouring  out  in  all  lands  the  most  precious  graces  on  one  class, 
and  constantly  refusing  them  to  every  other.  We  have  seeti 
Him,  when  the  enemy  seemed  about  to  triumph,  summoning 
His  apostles  by  thousands,  to  declare  in  all  the  world  the  very 
message  against  which  the  apostate  had  closed  his  ears.  We 
have  seen  Him,  so  openly  has  He  wrought  this  work,  send  forth 
a  new  Paul  or  Barnabas,  filled  with  their  spirit,  and  preaching 
their  doctrine  to  every  province  of  the  earth,  from  the  populous 
homes  of  the  East  to  the  scattered  tents  of  the  savage  in  the 
distant  West.  And  everywhere  He  has  made  the  disciples 
worthy  of  such  teachers.  We  have  seen  the  weak  become 
valiant  and  the  timid  strong,  so  that  they  could  smile  at  torture 
JUid  rejoice  in  death,  because  His  grace  was  in  their  hearts, 
kindling  both  the  apostle's  courage  and  the  martyr's  hope.  We 
have  seen  in  the  cities  of  China  and  India,  in  the  islands  of  the 
Southern  Ocean,  and  by  the  banks  of  the  Plata  and  the  Uru- 
guay, of  the  Mohawk,  the  Huron,  and  the  Genesee,  the  same  mys- 
terious sacrifices  by  which  nations  live  and  kingdoms  are  won 
to  Christ,  and  which  once  crimsoned  at  the  same  hour  the  waters 
of  the  Elione  and  the  Tiber,  of  the  Abana  and  the  Orontes,  and 
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were  offered  for  the  same  end  in  the  fltreets  of  Lyous,  Borne, 
and  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  capitals  of  Lydia,  Fontus,  and  Syria. 
Lastly,  we  have  seen  all  these  marvels,  which  are  "  the  work 
of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High,"  renewed  in  our  own  dav, 
by  our  own  brothers  and  kinsmen,  still  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  their  fathers  wore,  still  accepting  the  same  almost 
incredible  sacrifices,  and  accomplishing  the  same  Divine  vic- 
tories. And  while  the  emissaries  of  the  sects, — salaried  apostles 
of  a  mutilated  Gospel,  from  which  they  have  excluded  all  which 
might  disturb  their  repose  or  restrain  their  earthly  appetites ; 
to  whom  even  Divine  bounty  refuses  all  but  purely  natural 
gifts,  and  deprives  even  these  of  their  eflficacy, — are  every- 
where making  Christianity  a  proverb,  its  cruel  dissensions  a 
by-word,  and  its  ministers  a  jest  among  the  heathen;  the 
Church  is  still  sending  forth,  as  she  did  in  the  beginning, 
apostles  upon  whom  God  is  never  weary  of  lavishing  a  fathers 

fifts,  and  of  whom  He  still  lovingly  proclaims,  "  They  shall 
now  their  seed  among  the  gentiles,  and  their  offspring  in  the 
midst  of  peoples :  All  that  shall  see  them  shall  Know  them, 
that  these  are  the  seed  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed." 

Vidimits  operantem  /  What  our  fathers  saw  we  have  seen, 
but  with  clearer  evidence,  and  in  a  more  dazzling  light.  The 
counsels  of  God  are  hidden,  but  his  works  are  plain,  and 
wrought  for  our  instruction.  They  teach  what  tRey  have  ever 
taught.  It  is  still  in  the  Church  that  He  lives  and  acts.  We 
have  seen  that  it  is  there  He  dwells.  She  is  still  the  sole  sanc- 
tuary which  He  illumines  with  His  presence.  She  is  still  "  the 
Bride  adorned  for  the  Bridegroom,"  "  the  City  which  the  glory 
of  God  hath  enlightened."*  Search  not  for  Him  elsewhere,  for 
He  has  shown  in  a  hundred  lands,  by  signs  which  even  pagans 
have  understood,  ^low  vain  the  search  would  prove.  As  well 
might  the  followers  of  Moses  have  returned  to  seek  light  in 
Egypt,  over  which  Divine  wrath  had  spread  a  supernatural 
darkness;  as  wisely  might  the  companions  of  Josu^  have 
sought  teachers  among  tlie  Amorites,  already  devoted  to  de- 
struction, as  Christians  forsake  the  Church  to  find  God  in  the 
midst  of  perishing  Sects, — Lutheran,  Anglican,  or  Calvinist, — 
which  Ho  abandoned  from  the  first  moment  of  their  existence 
to  mutual  hate  and  shameful  disorder,  and  which  have  at  length 
reached  that  final  stage  of  corruption  from  which  even  Prot- 
estants recoil  with  dismay,  while  they  cry  out,  with  a  sorrow 
which  conies  too  late,  "  The  days  in  which  we  live  are  ripe  for 
the  great  apostasy !" 
On  the  eve  of  that  conflict  of  wbioh  so  many  voices  herald 

*  Apoe.  xiL  9,  S8. 
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the  approach,  ar     n  which,  though  wo  may  be  iuro  only  for  a 
moment,  Science  is  to  be  arrayed  against  Uuvulation ;  at  a 
moment  of  which  the  gravity  is  apparent,  ovon  to  mon  not 
easily  interested  in  questions  of  the  soul,  And  which  soeiiiB  to 
presage  a  still  more  rapid  decomposition  of  tho  Protestant 
Sects  than  that  of  which  we  have  already  traced  the  progress ; 
it  is  more  than  ever  evident  that  only  one  refuge  rotiiains  for 
the  human  communities  which  have  lost  all  power  of  ruMstanee 
from  within,  and  which  appear,  even  to  their  own  members,  to 
be  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  fifst  throes  of  approaehing  disso- 
lution.   They  must  choose  between  tho  Cburcli  and  chaos,  for 
they  njay  soon  have  no  other  choice.     Ilappv  they  wlio  have 
already  chosen,  and  chosen  aright.    The  wnidi  may  blow  and 
the  floods  rage,  but  ^A^r  house  will  stand,  for  it  is  bnilt  upon  a 
rock.    As  to  the  rest,  who  have  never  known  tho  Church,  and 
seem  to  ask,  before  the  final  catastrophe  is  upon  them,  for  fresh 
proofs  that  she  is  indeed  the  true  Spouse,  the  appointed  ark  of 
refuge,  the  "  garden  inclosed"  which  is  watered  by  tho  river  of 
life, — to  them  she  addresses  once  more,  it  may  be  for  the  last 
time,  her  gentle  expostulation.    Calm  and  unmoved,  sure  of 
God  and  of  herself,  she  will  still  save  them,  If  tliey  will  consent 
to  be  saved.    She  bids  them  ponder  her  history  and  their  own. 
She  rehearses  again  for  their  admonition  all  which  ishe  has  done 
among  men  since  the  hour  when  the  Son  of  God  committed 
them  to  her  charge,  and  chiefly  what  Ho  has  done  in  and  by 
her  dnring  the  last  three  centuries,  all  the  nations  sho  has 
begotten  to  Him,  all  the  apostles  she  has  nurtured,  all  the 
martyrs  she  has  blessed.    She  reminds  them  of  tliei?  own  his- 
tory during  the  same  period,  full  only  of  malediction  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  heathen  who  have  caught  the  infection 
from  them ;  and  then,  comparing  with  it  tha|^  healing  ministry 
of  power  and  love  upon  wliich  God  has  sot  visibly  tho  seal  of 
His  acceptance,  using  it  in  all  lands  for  the  salvation  of  His 
creatures  and  the  manifestation  of  His  own  glory,  (»ho  loaves 
judgment  to  Ilim,  and  only  borrows  words  which  He  has  put 
into  her  mouth,  to  say  to  those  who  still  affect  to  doubt, — "  If 
you  believe  not  my  words,  believe  the  workif  that  I  doP 
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